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PREFACE. 


WHEN,  after  a  business  experience  extending  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  became  interested  in  coopera- 
tive work  among  farmers,  and  sougbt,  as  an  officer  of 
cooperative  societies,  to  induce  farmers  to  unite  for  business 
purposes,  I  discovered  that  there  were  no  grounds,  common  to 
myself  and  those  whom  I  addressed,  upon  which  to  base  the 
proposed  action.  My  audiences  and  constituents  believed  so 
much  which  I  knew  to  be  untrue  as  to  greatly  impair  the 
effectiveness  of  my  leadership.  This  condition  was  so  vexing 
that  I  gradually,  during  three  or  four  years  of  that  work,  pre- 
pared, largely  upon  railroad  trains,  the  most  of  the  chapters 
which  comprise  this  volume.  Later,  some  chapters  were  ampli- 
fied, and  others  added.  If  I  had  happened  to  be  one  who 
had  had  unusual  experience  in  raising  cabbages,  I  was  sure 
that  my  brother  farmers  would  have  much  respect  for  what  I 
might  say  about  methods  of  growing  them.  I  hoped  that  I 
might  have  the  same  influence  as  one  who  had  happened  to 
have  a  wider  business  experience  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
farmers.     As  to  that,  however,  I  have  some  doubt. 

I  pretend  to  no  great  knowledge  of  economic  science,  but 
understand  it  to  be  plain  common  sense  applied  to  such  busi- 
ness transactions  as  marketing  produce,  borrowing  money,  and 
voting  upon  a  tariff.  Common  sense,  of  course,  is  the  logical 
inference  from  all  the  facts.  Inference  from  only  part  of  the  . 
facts,  or  from  "facts  that  ain't  so,"  is  not  common  sense, 
although,  unfortunately,  common  practice.  No  one  appre- 
ciates more  highly  than  myself  the  value  of  the  study  of  the 
fundamental  economic  concepts,  but,  after  all,  the  world's 
business  must  be  done  mostly  by  those  without  fixed  convic- 
tions as  to  the  real  meaning  of  "value,"  or  the  "fund"  from 
which  wages  are  paid.  I  have,  therefore,  written  for  that  class, 
drawing  my  conclusions  inductively  from  experiences  common 
to  myself  and  my  readers,  rather  than  deductively  from  the 


economic  bases.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  have  written  in  the 
scholarly  spirit,  and  not  to  establish  a  thesis.  Upon  some 
controverted  topics  I  have  thought  best,  without  expressing 
my  own  opinion,  to  present  the  essence  of  the  argument  on 
both  sides.  I  have  tried  to  do  so  fairly,  and  think  I  have 
succeeded.  There  are,  however,  popular  delusions  which  have 
taken  strong  hold  upon  many  excellent  men,  as  to  which  I 
felt  that  one  has  no  right  to  suppress  convictions  approved 
by  universal  business  experience,  and  the  teaching  of  all 
economists. 

Having  prepared  the  book  mainly  for  farmers,  I  was  desir- 
ous that  farmers  should  read  it.  The  farmer,  however,  is 
seldom  a  free  book  buyer,  and  I  was  persuaded  that,  except  by 
the  kindly  ministrations  of  the  canvasser — a  capacity  in  which 
I  began  my  own  business  life — ^the  most  of  those  for  whom  the 
book  was  especially  intended  would  never  see  it.  I  therefore 
decided  to  publish  by  subscription. 

Possibly  it  is  desirable  that  an  unknown  author  should 
state  his  experience,  and  the  environment  which  influences 
him.  I  was  once  a  farmer  of  the  old  school,  and  led  the  life 
described  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume.  Then  followed 
twenty-five  years  of  business  life,  for  the  most  part  dealing  with 
affairs  of  some  magnitude.  Then,  retiring  from  business,  were 
three  years  of  active  cooperative  work.  I  now  live  upon  my 
farm,  where  I  am  permitted  to  act  as  agricultural  editor  of  a 
daily  journal.  For  a  short  time  I  was  connected  with  the 
University  of  California,  as  Organizer  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 
My  pecuniary  interests  and  my  sympathies  are  with  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Clinton,  assistant  agriculturalist  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
prepare  for  me  a  chapter  upon  "The  Study  of  the  Farm,"  from 
a  standpoint  which  I  could  not  take — that  of  a  farmer  and  a 
man  of  science. 

Edwakd  F.  Adams. 

Wrights,  California,  May,  1899, 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


THE  present  volume  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  attempt 
to  present  any  comprehensive  review  of  the  farmer's 
position  and  relations  as  a  business  man.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  is  the  first  to  pursue  those  relations  to  their 
ultimate  foundations,  group  them  together,  and  place  them 
in  popular  form  for  convenient  examination,  disentangled, 
so  far  as  they  can  be,  from  the  affairs  of  other  classes.  The 
book  is,  in  fact,  an  elementary  treatise  in  applied  economics, 
in  which  the  farmer's  interests  are  employed  as  a  constant 
standard  of  comparison.  The  facts  and  principles  set  forth 
are,  of  course,  entirely  familiar  to  economists,  and,  to  a  great 
degree,  to  the  different  classes  of  business  men,  as  to  the 
points  where  their  interests  directly  impinge  on  those  of 
the  farmer.  The  farmer,  for  the  most  part,  has  not  had  his 
attention  called  to  these  matters,  and,  so  far  as  he  has  con- 
sidered them,  has  been  prone  to  rely  too  much  upon  a  partisan 
press,  and  the  utterances  of  political  and  other  orators,  who 
seek  to  accomplish  some  present  end  by  exciting  and  increas- 
ing his  prejudices.  As  a  result,  the  farmer  is  continually  at 
a  disadvantage  in  his  pecuniary  dealings  with  those  better 
informed  than  he  as  to  the  trend  of  commercial  movements. 
Tiie  only  remedy  for  the  farmer  is  a  study  of  fundamental 
principles,  in  the  light  of  which  he  may  correctly  read  the 
meaning  of  current  events.  This  book  is  intended  as  an  aid 
to  such  study.  By  our  own  intellects  we  must  form  our 
own  judgments,  but  we  all  need  the  aid  of  the  experience 
of  others. 

"While  nothing  in  this  book  will  be  new  to  economists, 
and  very  little  to  experienced  business  men,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  much  will  seem  strange  to  many  in  the  classes  for  which 
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8  INTRODUCTORY. 

the  book  is  intended,  and  especially  to  some  farmers.  A  study 
of  the  business  relations  of  the  farmer  takes  us  far  from  the 
farm.  The  farmer's  interests  are  intertwined  with  all  other 
interests.  The  great  social  and  commercial  movements  of 
the  day  are  matters  of  dollars  and  cents  to  the  farmer.  All 
political  questions  are  money  questions,  and  can  not  be  omitted 
from  any  book  which  purports  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
farmer's  business  interests. 

The  farmers  constitute  the  one  class  which  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  race.  Without  the  farmer  we  should  perish. 
Whatever  concerns  him  concerns  all  mankind,  and  whatever 
affects  other  classes  reacts  upon  him,  and  this  not  merely  in 
an  esoteric  sense,  but  in  the  dollars  and  cents  which  he  takes 
in  and  pays  out.  What  occurs  on  and  about  the  farm  the 
farmer  can  see,  understand,  and  in  some  measure  control. 
What  occurs  elsewhere,  however  profoundly  it  may  affect  him, 
he  may  never  even  hear  of,  and  can  hardly  influence  at  all. 
It  is  essential  that  the  farmer  know  more  than  he  does  of 
these  distant  forces,  because  it  is  necessary  that  he  adjust  him- 
self to  conditions  which  he  can  not  control.  The  farmer,  for 
example,  can  not  control  the  operations  of  railroad  magnates, 
the  machinations  of  speculators  on  grain  exchanges,  the  rate 
of  discount  at  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
Indian  ryot,  but  all  these  help  to  determine  the  price  he  shall 
receive  for  his  wheat,  and  what  he  shall  pay  for  the  supplies 
he  needs.  The  intent  of  this  book  is  to  set  him  thinking 
more  about  such  things. 

It  is  hoped,  also,  that  it  may  be  equally  useful  to  others 
than  farmers.  Relations  are  reciprocal.  It  is  as  important  to 
the  tradesman  or  the  artisan  to  thoughtfully  consider  wherein 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  coincide  with  or  differ  from  his 
own,  as  it  is  for  the  farmer  to  understand  his  position.  Besides 
whatever  affects  the  farmer  equally  affects  other  classes, 
although  possibly  in  different  ways,  and  while  in  this  book 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer  is  the  standard  by  which  interests 
are  judged,  yet  all  interests  may  be  fairly  well  judged  by  any 
fixed  standard— and  it  will  be  astonishing  to  many  to  dis- 
cover how  closely  the  true  interests  of  us  all  are  united. 
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I  suppose  some  of  my  readers  will  disagree  witli  me  in 
many  things;  possibly  this  may  be  because  they  will  not 
understand  me.  A  strong  English  author*  has  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  most  difficult  of  intellectual  feats  is  for  one 
man  to  precisely  understand  another  in  anything.  But  when 
good  men  differ  it  is  never  upon  questions  of  logic,  but  always 
upon  questions  of  fact.  One  believes  one  thing  and  reasons 
upon  it,  while  the  other  thinks  some  other  thing  to  be  true 
and  reasons  accordingly.  When  two  men  agree  upon  the 
facts  in  the  major  and  minor  premises,  the  conclusions 
which  they  reach  will  be  identical.  The.  way  to  settle 
differences,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  let  the 
argument  take  care  of  itself.  But  if,  after  all,  there  should 
remain  differences  of  opinion,  I  may  say  to  my  non-agreeing 
friends  that  for  myself  I  learn,  very  little  from  those  who 
think  exactly  as  I  do,  while  I  learn  a  great  deal  from  those 
who  think  otherwise.  Possibly  they  may  have  the  same 
experience.  At  any  rate,  this  book  is  not  written  to  prove 
anything  whatever,  but  to  render  such  aid  as  it  may  to  those 
who  wish  to  find  economic  truth  wherever  it  is. 


*Iluskin — "Sesame  and  Lilies.' 
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The  Larger  Aspects  of  Farm  Life. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THE   OLD    FARMER* 


THE  old  farmer  was  a  jack  of  all  trades.  I  rememoer 
that  iu  the  then  new  country  of  Northeastern  Ohio  each 
farmer  sought  to  raise  two  or  three  acres  of  wheat,  of 
which  he  took  what  he  needed  to  the  neighboring  mill,  pay- 
ing toll  for  the  grinding  at  the  rate,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of 
two  quarts  to  the  bushel,  and  taking  home  his  flour,  middlings, 
and  bran.  His  surplus  wheat  he  sold  usually  in  my  time  at 
§1.00  a  bushel.  He  bad  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  corn,  which 
he  mostly  fed  out  on  the  place  to  hogs,  of  which,  after  filling 
his  pork  barrels,  he  would  have  one  or  two  to  turn  off.  A 
steer  or  "  farrow  cow,",  also  fattened  on  the  corn,  was  usually 
killed  in  the  fall,  half  sold  among  the  neighbors  and  half 
corned  or  dried  for  family  use,  incidentally  furnishing  the 
tallow  for  the  dipped  candles.      From  three  to  a  dozen  sheep 

*  This  chapter  first  appeared  over  my  signature  in  the  San  Francisco  CaM, 
in  Septemher,  1895.  It  was  an  expansion  of  a  portion  of  a  lecture  by  Prof. 
E.  A.  Ross,  of  Stanford  University,  to  which  I  had  listened  a  few  weeks 
previous.  Due  credit  was  given  to  Dr.  Ross  in  this  original  publication.  The 
article  was  somewhat  widely  copied  in  the  press  of  the  day,  and  subsequently  I 
saw  similar  articles — some  by  well-known  authors — which  were  also  widely 
copied.  The  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  conditions  is  very  obvious, 
and  the  subject  is  evidently  fascinating  to  those  of  us  whose  boyhood  memories 
run  back  to  those  days.  Portions  of  three  chapters  immediately  following  also 
appeared  in  the  series  of  which  this  chapter  formed  a  part.  e.  r.  a. 
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supplied  the  wool,  which  was  taken  to  the  "earding-machine" 
and  made  into  "rolls,"  paying  for  the  work  with  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  of  wool.  Before  my  time  the  women  of  the 
house  used  to  do  this  work  with  hand-cards,  and  I  have  seen 
this  done,  but  generally  in  my  boyhood  women  had  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  this  work;  but  they  spun  the  yarn  and 
knit  the  stockings,  and  in  most  houses  was  a  loom  constructed 
by  the  men,  whereon  every  year  was  woven  by  the  women  one 
or  two  pieces  of  stout  woolen  cloth  to  be  made  up,  in  the 
house,  into  garments  for  both  sexes.  The  bad-smelling  dye 
pots  sat  about  the  fire  all  wfnter.  Every  year  or  two  an 
acre  of  flax  was  raised,  which  the  men  "broke"  and  "hetch- 
eled,"  and  the  women  spun  and  wove  and  made  up  into  cloth- 
ing. The  hide  of  the  beef  killed  for  family  consumption,  with 
those  of  a  calf  or  two  killed  during  the  year,  were  taken  to  the 
tannery,  and  after  six  months  brought  home  and  made  up 
into  boots  and  shoes,  sometimes  by  the  men  of  the  house,  but 
more  often  by  the  neighboring  or  traveling  shoemaker.  A 
half  acre  of  potatoes  and  a  good  garden  supplied  the  vegeta- 
bles for  the  year.  A  few  cows  furnished  a  surplus  of  butter, 
which,  with  the  eggs  not  consumed  on  the  farm,  was  traded  at 
the  store  for  the  calicoes,  white  shirting,  an  occasional  ribbon, 
and  the  necessary  crockery  and  small  groceries.  The  orchard 
supplied  the  fruit,  cider,  and  vinegar.  Tlie  "sugar  bush" 
furnished  the  maple  sugar,  which  was  sometimes  used  for 
sweetening,  but  more  usually  traded  for  "muscovado,"  or 
brown  sugar.  The  elder  males  of  the  family  had  Sundav 
suits  of  store  cloth  made  up  by  the  village  tailor;  this  was 
before  the  days  of  "ready  made;"  these  suits,  after  some  years' 
wear,  were  turned  and  made  up  by  the  women  for  the  boys, 
and  were  worn  out  by  them,  one  after  another,  as  they  grew 
into  them.  The  elder  women  had  each  a  sober,  dark  dress  for 
Sundays,  but  the  girls  mostly  went  to  church  in  fresh  calico, 
and   very  trim  indeed   they  looked   as   I  remember  them. 

Corsets  and  similar  feminine  gimcracks  were   unknown at 

least  to  me;  but  it  is  likely  the  town  girls  had  them,  and  if 
they  did  our  girls  knew  all  about  them.  Bonnets  and  hats 
were  worn,  with  an  occasieaal  change  of  ribbon,  until  they 
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wore  out.  A  cast-iron  plow,  with  the  necessary  hoes,  rakes, 
and  scythes,  constituted  the  "boughten"  farm  machinery. 
The  grain  was  threshed  with  a  hand-flail  on  the  barn  floor  in 
the  winter,  while  the  women  spun  and  wove  in  the  house. 
Many  continued  this  practise  long  after  threshing-machines 
came  in. 

The  boys  got  their  spending  money  by  picking  up  nuts  in 
the  woods  add  from  the  sale  of  the  fur  of  an  occasional  mink 
or  muskrat.  Our  social  gatherings  were  husking  bees  and 
house-raisings  for  the  men,  quilting  parties  for  the  women, 
and  apple- paring  bees,  and,  above  all  things,  the  winter 
singing-school,  for  the  young  men  and  women.  The  centers 
of  influence  were  the  churches,  of  which  two  or  three  denomi- 
nations— not  too  sure  of  each  other's  full  hold  upon  salvation 
— were  always  represented,  the  ministers  receiving  from  $200 
to  $300  per  year,  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  provisions, 
with  the  necessary  wood  and  an  annual  donation  party.  The 
reading  matter  was  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  (I  do  not 
remember  what  standard  paper  the  Democrats  took;  there 
were  very  few  Democrats  where  I  lived),  Godey's  Ladies'  Book, 
the  New  York  Ledger  in  families  of  doubtful  piety,  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal  by  those  of  advanced  thought,  the  religious 
paper  of  the  denomination,  and  the  county  paper.  Each 
family  had  a  few  books,  which  were  exchanged  until  all  had 
read  them,  and  there  was  always  the  Bible,  the  Sunday-school 
library,  and  Dick's  or  Josephus'  works,  to  fall  back  on.  The 
education  was  in  the  district  school. 

The  above  outline  comprises  or  suggests  the  essential 
features  of  the  life  of  the  thrifty  100-acre  farmer  on  the 
"Western  Reserve  in  Ohio  fifty  years  ago.  Further  east  there 
was  a  little  more  ready  money  and  luxuries;  further  west 
there  was  less,  and  more  dependence  on  wild  game  for  meat 
and  for  furs  to  get  money  with.  The  great  prairies  had 
hardly  been  touched.  Transportation  was  slow  and  expensive, 
and  the  products  of  each  district  were  mostly  consumed 
therein,  the  small  surplus  which  accumulated  painfully 
finding  its  way  to  the  seaboard  in  exchange  for  such  necessa- 
ries as  we  could  not  ourselves  produce.    The  farmer's  interest 
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in  markets  outside  his  general  vicinity  was  very  small; 
his  average  trade  with  the  outside  world  would  not  probably 
exceed  |50  or  $75  a  year.  He  received  very  little  money,  and 
kept  it  almost  no  time  at  all;  his  currency  was  the  notes  of 
banks  that  he  knew  nothing  about  and  smooth  Mexican  silver 
that  would  not  circulate  elsewhere.  The  young  man  got  his 
"  start "  by  being  permitted  to  raise  a  pair  of  steers  or  a  colt  or 
two  on  the  family  farm,  and  by  working  out  at  odd  jobs.  If 
by  the  time  he  was  twenty-five  he  had  saved  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars,  or  his  father  could  help  him  make  up  that 
sum,  he  would  buy  a  piece  of  timber  land,  cut  the  logs  for  his 
house,  which  the  neighbors  would  help  him  raise,  marry,  and 
start  to  follow  his  father's  footsteps.  He  would  have  a  sheep 
or  two  from  the  farm,  his  wife  would  bring  a  feather  bed  and 
bedding,  a  cow,  and  such  crockery  as  could  be  gotten  hold  of, 
and  a  new  family  was  founded.  This  was  the  lot  of  the 
thrifty.  The  unthrifty  married  earlier,  got  hold  of  some  kind 
of  a  house,  worked  out  for  a  living,  multiplied  rapidly,  and 
died  off.  ■  But  for  the  most  part  they  were  thrifty  after  a 
fashion  and  prospered.  The  land  was  new  and  abundant, 
with  plenty  more  "out  West,"  and  the  people  had  all  the 
knowledge  required  to  put  it  to  the  best  economic  use  possible 
at  the  time.  They  were,  therefore,  in  the  main  well  nour- 
ished, sturdy,  free  from  worry,  and  therefore  happy.  The 
farmer  of  those  days  was  a  producer  and  manufacturer,  with 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  conducting  his  business,  and  a 
standard  of  comfort  which  his  business  would  maintain.  He 
was  the  independent  man. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   NEW   FARMER. 

THE  new  farmer  is  primarily  a  business  man.  He  is 
assumed  to  know  how  to  make  crops  grow,  and  usually 
he  does.  The  main  question  is  whether  he  knows  how 
to  produce  crops  which  will  sell  for  more  than  they  have  cost- 
If  he  can  not  in  the  long  run  do  this,  his  inevitable  destiny 
is  to  become  the  servant  of  some  one  who  knows  how  to  direct 
his  labor  to  profitable  results.  Below  this  lies  the  problem,  as 
to  whether  the  majority  of  men  possess  the  business  ability 
requisite  to  successful  farming  under  modem  conditions,  and 
upon  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  the  future  of  our 
rural  civilization.  If  it  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the 
race  of  independent  small  farmers  will  continue;  if  in  the 
negative,  farm  labor  will  come  to  be  exploited  by  able  men 
conducting  huge  agricultural  operations,  just  as  mechanical 
labor  is  now  exploited  by  Captains  of  Industry. 

In  this  age  no  such  life  as  is  described  in  Chapter  I  is 
possible  to  the  farmer  in  America,  nor,  with  our  changed 
habits  and  desires,  would  it  be  agreeable.  It  would  involve 
a  distinct  lowering  of  our  present  standard  of  comfort,  which, 
with  all  our  complaint,  is  far  higher  than  formerly,  and  would 
not  result  in  the  same  content  and  consequent  survival  which 
the  same  conditions  formerly  induced.  The  impossibility  of 
the  life  will  be  seen  by  any  farmer  who  will  trace  out  what 
would  happen  should  he  attempt  it.  Doubtless  the  farmer 
could  produce  more  for  his  own  consumption  than  be  does, 
but,  in  the  main,  under  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  life, 
he  is  compelled  to  sell,  for  money,  most  of  his  products,  and 
buy,  for  money,  most  that  he  consumes.  The  mechanical 
facilities  of  modern  times  have  enormously  reduced  the  cost 
of  production,  and  improved  transportation  has  made  every 
farmer  of  the  civilized  world  the  competitor  of  every  other 

(15) 
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farmer  in  the  sale  of  products  consumed  at  his  own  door,  and 
he  who  can  produce  cheapest  will  survive.  The  farmer,  there- 
fore, must  have  the  best  machinery,  and  make  it  available  over 
the  largest  possible  area,  and  this,  again,  restricts  the  small 
farmer  at  least  to  the  production  of  the  specialty  best  adapted 
to  his  location.  There  is  another  reason  for  this ;  formerly, 
when  his  surplus  product  was  consumed  near  by,  he  could 
know  the  capacity  of  his  market,  and  the  competition  to  be 
expected;  now,  when  his  surplus  is  often  consumed  many 
thousands  of  miles  away,  and  sold  at  the  price  fixed  by  the 
competition  of  the  world,  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  farmer  to 
inform  himself  of  the  probable  profit  of  production  of  many 
articles.  And  yet  this  knowledge,  while  far  more  difficult 
than  formerly  for  the  farmer  to  obtain,  is  far  more  essential, 
because,  while  formerly  the  farmer  was  interested  in  the 
money  value  of  but  a  small  portion  of  his  product,  he  is  now 
interested  in  the  money  value  of  nearly  all  of  it. 

Still  other  elements  now  have  to  be  considered  by  the 
farmer.    The  increased  use  of  money  involves  borrowing  and 
debt.   With  proper  business  knowledge,  borrowing  is  legitimate 
and  profitable  to  the  borrower ;  nearly  all  business  men  are  large 
borrowers ;  but  borrowing  in  excess  of  the  knowledge  to  use 
wisely  involves  risk,  paid  for  by  high  interest,  and  often  leads 
to  disaster.    The  farmer,  unaware  of  his  ignorance,  has  become 
greatly  indebted,  and  is  now  profoundly  interested  in  a  stable 
currency.    From  being  a  very  small  buyer  he  has  become  a 
very  large  one,  and  is  vitally  interested  in  the  control  of  trusts 
and  other  combinations  affecting  the  price  of  the  necessities 
of  life.    As  all  that  he  sells  and  all  that  he  buys  are  necessarily 
transported  over  the  great  routes  of  commerce,  he  has  come  to 
have  a  money  interest  in  the  conduct  and  control  -of  transpor- 
tation companies.    Paying  more  taxes  than  he  did,  the  farmer 
is  more  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  just  system  of  tax- 
ation, and  the  economical  conduct  of  all  public  affairs.     All 
these  and  kindred  subjects  form  part  of  the  great  science  of 
economics,  as  to  which  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  farmer 
be  well  informed,  in  order,  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  and 
by  his  vote  when  necessary,  to  intelligently  protect  his  own 
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interests.  From  the  lack  of  tHis  knowledge  he  is  continually 
misled  by  agitators,  and  often  by  the  jjartisan  press. 

It  appears,  then,  that  from  being  a  producer  and  manufac- 
turer on  a  small  scale  for  the  home  market,  he  has  become  a 
producer  and  merchant  on  a  large  scale  for  the  markets  of  the 
world.  While  once  little  knowledge  would  serve  him,  and 
that  mostly  such  as  his  own  observation  could  supply,  it  is 
now  essential  that  he  be  a  broadly-educated  man,  familiar 
with  the  conditions  affecting  his  own  business  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Henceforward  the  successful  farmers  will  be  only 
those  so  educated.  If  the  product  of  the  small  farm  will  not 
justify  the  expense  of  this  information — and  it  will  not — there 
remains  but  the  alternative  of  the  combination  of  farmers  to 
secure  it  at  the  common  expense  for  the  benefit  of  all,  or  the 
gradual  absorption  of  the  small  farms  by  the  strongest,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  small  farmer,  who  will  sink  into  the 
condition  of  dependent.  This  process,  of  course,  will  not  be 
sudden,  but  gradual,  as  the  world  always  moves,  beginning 
with  the  weakest. 

This  couclusion  is  not  to  my  liking,  but  I  know  it  to  be 
the  opinion  of  such  business  men  as  I  have  heard  express 
themselves,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  teaching  of  science  and 
the  judgment  of  all  competent  to  form  one. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE   EVOLUTIOIf   OF   THE   FAEMEK. 

IF,  as  the  result  of  some  natural  cause,  tlie  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  United  States  should  be  reduced  ten 
degrees  withiu  the  space  of  a  few  years,  it  is  evident  that 
many  plants  which  now  flourish  in  that  region  would  find  it 
impossible  to  survive.  Others  would  struggle  on  in  the  effort 
to  live,  and  among  these  the  hardier  individuals  would  pull 
through.  They  would  not,  however,  have  altogether  the  same 
character  that  was  -before  typical  of  the  species,  but  would  be 
more  or  less  changed.  The  natural  conditions  would  no  longer 
suffice  to  produce  a  product  identical  with  the  former,  but  the 
organs  of  the  plant  would  be  made  use  of  to  produce  something 
more  or  less  similar.  The  place  of  those  species  whose  entire 
organism  was  destroyed  would  be  filled  by  new  species  cal- 
culated to  thrive  under  the  new  conditions.  Between  those 
plants  which  died  outright  and  those  which  promptly  adapted 
themselves  to  the  new  environment,  there  would  be  some 
classes  which  would  struggle  hard  and  long,  and  of  which 
some  would  eventually  survive  in  a  modified  form,  while 
others  would  give  up  the  fight  and  perish. 

This  illustration  is  but  a  supposed  application  of  a  uni- 
versal law  operating  through  all  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate. Had  its  bearings  upon  brute  animal  life  been  chosen 
for  the  example,  other  factors  would  have  had  to  be  considered, 
as  the  power  of  locomotion,  the  power  to  choose  food,  and  to 
protect  themselves  in  various  ways,  as  their  instinct  might 
prompt  them.  The  law,  however,  would  operate.  With  still 
greater  limitations,  it  would  also  operate  on  man. 

What  has  been  supposed  as  having  happened  in  the  natural 
world  is  almost  exactly  analogous  to  -what  has  actually  hap- 
pened in  the  world  of  affairs.  The  prodigious  activity  of  man 
in  his  conflict  with  nature  has  caused  changes  of  conditions  to 
(18) 
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occur  more  rapidly  than  man  has  been  able  to  adapt  himself  to 
them.  "V^ithin  the  trifling  space  of  a  half  century  there  have 
been  greater  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life  than  had  before 
occurred  in  any  five  hundred  years  of  the  world's  history. 
With  all  his  marvelous  power  to  adapt  himself  to  natural 
conditions,  man  has  not  been  able  to  modify  his  own  nature  as 
rapidly  as  he  has  modified  his  environment.  The  result  is 
the  distress  which  we  see  in  the  classes  and  the  individuals 
whose  habits  and  impulses  are  most  fixed.  It  is  found  in  all 
ranks  of  society,  but  we  are  now  concerned  with  it  only  as  the 
farmer  is  affected. 

In  comparing  the  classes  of  men  with  respect  to  their 
material  prosperity,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  them  roughly 
into  capitalists  and  non-capitalists.  By  the  former  I  mean  at 
this  time  all  who  live  by  the  application  of  tlieir  labor  to 
property  owned  or  controlled  by  themselves,  as  opposed  to 
those  who  live  by  the  sale  of  their  labor  only.  Under  this 
classification  the  farmer  would,  of  course,  be  placed  in  the 
capitalistic  class.  The  farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  his 
material  conditions  as  compared  with  other  property-owning 
classes,  because  he  knows  less  about  his  business  than  they 
know  about  theirs.  This  was  not  always  the  case,  his  relative 
retrogression  being  due  to  the  fact  that  in  his  isolated  life  he 
has  not  been  so  well  able  as  others  to  keep  pace  with  modern 
progress.  The  tendency  and  inevitable  result  of  this  condi- 
tion is  to  deprive  farmers,  beginning  with  the  weakest,  of  their 
property,  and  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  dependents;  and 
nothing  can  change  that  tendency  or  prevent  that  consumma- 
tion except  the  general  diffusion  among  farmers  of  such 
business  education  as  will  prevent  them  from  engaging  in 
unprofitable  enterprises.  The  annual  cost  of  the  information 
necessary  for  the  profitable  conduct  of  a  farm  under"  modern 
conditions,  however,  is  more  than  the  revenue  from  the  farm  will 
pay  after  supporting  its  owner  in  reasonable  comfort;  and  the 
alternative  confronting  the  small  farmer  is  combination  with  his 
fellows  for  educational  and  other  purposes,  or  gradual  extinction. 

In  order  to  make  this  clear,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
what  must  befall  the  farmer  if  he  does  not  educate  himself; 
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and  we  must  remember  that  nature  is  relentless  and  remorse- 
less; the  quality  of  mercy  is  unknown  to  her;  she  does  not 
consider  abuses  but  conditions,  and,  whether  weakness  is 
occasioned  by  misfortune  or  perverseuess,  the  penalty  is  the 
same,  and  is  death.  To  fully  understand  this  we  must  leave 
farm  life  for  a  little  and  see  what  the  evolutionists  say. 
Evolutionists  are  mostly  professors,  a  breed  which  some  of  us 
farmers  do  not  esteem  very  highly,  often  referring  to  them  as 
"fellows  with  a  lot  of  theories,"  using  the  term  in  the  con- 
temptuous sense  of  vague  speculations  with  no  basis  save  in 
the  mind  of  the  speculator.  This,  again,  is  because  we  do  not 
know  that  the  science  of  modern  days  is  built  upon  facts 
ascertained  and  verified  with  a  patience  and  precision  of 
which  we  farmers  have  very  little  conception.  The  scientific 
man  does  not,  as  we  sometimes  vainly  imagine,  spend  his  days 
and  nights  in  rapt  but  dreamy  contemplation  of  the  infinite, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  mostly  concerned  with  minute  detail; 
he  dissects  pollywogs,  and  extracts  the  bones  from  dead  and 
bad-smelling  fish,  which  he  patiently  compares  with  the  pet- 
rified relics  and  imprints  of  those  that  died  years  ago.  This 
he  does,  not  because  he  likes  to  clean  fish  or  break  rock, 
but  because  he  seeks  to  learn  what  has  been  the  rule  of  life  in 
all  ages,  inferring  therefrom  what  now  the  rule  is  and  what 
it  shall  be.  The  collection  of  actual  facts — verified  by  men 
trained  to  observe,  upon  which  modern  science  now  rests,  is 
amazing,  and  daily  the  store  is  increased.  After  some  lives 
have  been  spent  in-gathering  and  classifying  facts  in  a  certain 
line,  the  mass  begins  to  take  shape,  so  that  some  law  running 
through  it  can  apparently  be  discerned;  and  with  that  law 
assumed  to  be  true,  more  lives  are  spent  in  patiently  collecting 
other  facts  and  comparing  them  with  the  assumed  law;  if  all 
facts  as  verified  harmonize  with  the  working  hypothesis,  the 
law  is  strengthened  and  gradually  tends  to  become  part  of 
settled  science;  but  if  one  undoubted  essential  fact  be  discov- 
ered inconsistent  with  that  law,  the  whole  edifice  of  reasoning 
is  destroyed  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  must  be  patiently 
begun.  Hence  science  must,  above  all  things,  be  sure  of  its 
facts,  and  so  endeavors  to  be. 

The  facts  thus  collected,  verified,  classified,  and  analyzed 
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through  all  time  until  now  show  that  all  life  has  one  law,  and 
this  law,  at  first  merely  assumed,  by  long-continued  observa- 
tions is  now  considered  settled  and  part  of  science — one  of  the 
things  which  we  know  as  well  as  we  can  know  anything  in 
this  world;  it  is  a  law  that  has  so  far  run  through  all  time, 
operates  now,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  or  judged,  will  always 
operate;  it  applies  alike  to  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  the  floating  microbes  about,  and  to  man  himself;  it  is 
universal,  unchanging. 

This  law  is  that  the  only  condition  under  which  any 
species  can  maintain  itself  is  by  the  introduction  of  a  greater 
number  of  individuals  than  existing  conditions  will  sustain — 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  death  of  the  unfit.  Could 
this  process  be  checked,  the  species  would  degenerate,  because 
individuals  of  all  species  greatly  differ  in  the  qualities  to 
secure  sustenance  from  their  environment;  and  were  all  to 
propagate  and  transmit  their  qualities  alike,  the  total  result  of 
vigor  would  be  less  than  if  only  the  strongest  survived  and 
left  descendants;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  aggregate  vigor 
shall  constantly  increase  in  order  to  cope  with  increasing 
difiiculties  caused  by  the  increasing  pressure  of  population. 

The  operation  of  this  law  upon  man,  as  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  life,  is  modified  by  tlje  fact  that  man  has 
reason.  As  his  numbers  press  upon  the  means  of  subsistence, 
he  is  able,  of  his  own  volition,  to  add  to  those  means.  The 
races  which  have  least  of  this  quality  die.  It  is  evident  that 
tiie  present  population  of  America  could  not  live  without 
better  means  of  obtaining  subsistence  than  the  red  Indians 
had,  or  have  been  able  to  acquire.  The  tinae  will  come  when 
existing  populations  will  not  be  able  to  subsist  without  better 
means  than  we  now  have. 

If  all  this  be  true  it  follows  that  the  weaker  farmers  will  be 
unable  to  sustain  themselves;  the  weaker  farmers  will  be  those 
who  direct  their  labor  least  wisely;  these  again  will  be  those 
wlio  know  least.  It  is,  therefore,  a  logical  necessity  that  those 
farmers  who  expect  to  live  as  such  shall  adapt  themselves  to 
their  changed  environment  by  acquiring  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  sustain  themselves  under  their 
changed  conditions. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   HOPE   OF   THE   FARMER. 

THE  present  generation  has  the  means  to  produce  com- 
fortable subsistence  for  all.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
is  or  can  be  scientifically  settled,  but  I  think  no  one 
disputes  it,  and  I  shall  assume  it.  This  subsistence,  however, 
is  very  unequally  distributed.  Looking  into  this  further,  we 
see  that  in  the  long  run  those  who  know  most  have  most; 
those  who  know  most  about  matters  which  directly  concern 
their  own  income  have  most  money,  accumulating  a  surplus 
which  they  can  not  use;  those  who  know  most  about  things 
which  affect  the  incomes  of  mankind  generally,  have  most 
honor,  usua-lly  in  addition  assuring  themselves  of  comfortable 
subsistence.  Knowledge  which  affects  nobody's  income  is 
worthless,  and  is  not  sought. 

It  is  best  to  make  clear  this  money  value  of  knowledge. 
Of  course  all  I  can  say  may  be  admitted  in  advance,  and  yet 
those  who  admit  it  may  not  after  all  know  it,  because  real 
knowledge  inevitably  influences  action.  We  do  not  touch  a 
red-hot  stove,  because  we  know  it  will  burn  us.  If  in  that 
sense  we  knew  the  danger  of  ignorance,  which  is  just  as  real , 
we  should  strive  for  knowledge  at  any  cost.  The  only  real 
knowledge  is  that  which  we  habitually  and  unconsciously  act 
upon.  Any  so-called  knowledge  which  comes  short  of  that  is 
mere  vague  impression,  unavailable  for  practical  use.  Now, 
although  it  can  not  be  actually  demonstrated,  I  am  sure  that 
the  incomes  of  those  engaged  in  any  business  vary  almost  in 
a  direct  ratio  with  the  number  of  essential  facts  pertaining  to 
that  business  which  they  know  accurately  and  certainly.  Of 
course  it  is  true  that  individuals  greatly  vary  in  capacity  and 
vigor,  but  then  it  is  the  smart  and  strong  who  know.  All  that 
the  weaker  and  less  capable  can  do  to  maintain  equality  is  to 
study  more  hours,  to  toil  more  niglits  and  days.  It  is  knowl- 
(22) 
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edge  that  brings  the  income.  Farmers  are  apt  to  denounce 
the  great  salaries  paid  in  some  walks  of  life,  but  they  are 
nearly  always  the  price  paid  for  knowledge,  or  supposed 
knowledge,  at  market  rates.  The  farmer  who  prefers  the 
life  of  a  banker  has  merely  to  know  better  than  any  one  else 
what  property  is  safest  to  lend  money  on,  and  to  make  his 
ability  known;  some  bank  will  soon  want  him.  Farmers  are 
large  borrowers,  and  as  they  are  apt  to  seek  .loans  which  they 
have  not  the  knowledge  to  use  wisely,  the  bank  president 
must  be  a  better  judge  of  the  possible  profits  of  farming  than 
the  farmer  himself,  lest  the  bank's  funds  be  invested  where 
they  can  not  be  got  back  when  wanted.  This  means  a  high 
salary  for  the  bank  officer,  which  goes  to  reduce  the  profit  of 
the  farmer;  for  ignorance  must  pay  its  own  bills.  If  farmers 
could  know  enough  about  their  own  business  to  make  loans 
to  them  certain  to  be  so  wisely  used  as  to  pay  interest 
promptly  and  the  principal  at  maturity,  a  less  expensive 
man  could  lend  them  money,  and  the  farmer's  profits  be  so 
much  increased. 

I  have  said  that  the  most  capable  know  most,  and  conse- 
quently get  most.  Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  all  to 
know  as  much  as  the  most  capable.  Nature  requires  that  we 
know  enough  to  get  a  living,  and  kills  us  if  we  do  not;  but 
slie  does  not  concern  herself  with  great  accumulations.  If  we 
are  strong  enough  and  know  enough  to  make  such  accumu- 
lations, she  does  not  mind  it,  and,  if  necessary,  will  kill  off 
such  weaker  ones  as  may  stand  in  our  way;  but  if  we  attempt 
to  accumulate  beyond  our  strength,  she  will  kill  us  for  that, 
too.  All  she  requires  is  that  we  be  warmed  and  well  nour- 
ished, and  our  minds  kept  free  from  worry,  but  for  the  lack 
of  those,  whether  with  or  without  our  own  fault,  no  excuse 
will  be  taken. 

Since  evolution  teaches  that  the  penalty  of  ignorance  is 
death,  it  is  well  to  understand  just  what  the  evolutionist  means 
by  death;  we  maybe  dying,  and  not  know  it.  Evidently  the 
evolutionist  does  not  mean  that  the  ignorant  shall  fall  down 
in  their  tracks  and  give  up  the  ghost,  or  even  that  within 
a  short  time  they  shall  all  disappear  and  leave  no  sign.     He 
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means  simply  this:  that  by  reason  of  our  ignorance  we  shall 
be  unfortunate;  being  unfortunate,  we  shall  be  worried;  being 
worried,  we  shall  not  be  well  nourished;  not  being  well  nour- 
ished, we  shall  die  before  our  time,  leaving  half-nourished  and 
nervous  descendants  to  live  still  shorter  lives,  until  our  names 
finally  perish  from  the  earth.  That  is  what  death  means  to 
the  evolutionist,  and  it  is  the  process  which  the  ignorant  are 
now  going  through. 

We  are,  then,  atoms  in  a  struggling  mass  of  humanity,  of 
whom  it  is  certain  that  the  weakest  must  die,  but  amid  which 
it  is  the  highest  duty  of  each  one  of  us  to  make  sure  that  he 
shall  live.  If  we  can  also  aid  others  to  live,  we  shall  do  well, 
but  nature  does  not  demand  it  of  us,  nor  can  we  do  so  until 
we  have  first  satisfied  our  own  debt  to  the  awful  force  which 
controls  us;  but  by  as  much  as  we  maintain  or  increase  our 
own  vigor,  by  so  much  we  add  to  the  aggregate  vigor  of  our 
race.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  essential,  but  morally  right 
that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  we  look  out  for  ourselves ;  and  we 
are  compelled  not  only  to  live,  but  to  live  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  comfort  which  is  customary  among  those  with 
whom  we  mingle.  The  Chinaman  lives  in  happiness  and 
holds  his  own  among  the  races  amid  environments  which 
would  be  death  to  the  American  farmer. 

I  have  now  to  disentangle  from  this  seething  multitude  the 
farming  class,  and  especially  the  American  farmer,  in  order  to 
note  his  condition  as  compared  with  others  of  his  race,  and 
see  whether  or  not  he  is  holding  his  own,  and,  if  not,  whether 
of  his  own  volition  he  can  strengthen  himself,  recover  any 
ground  he  may  have  lost,  and  maintain  his  position  among 
those  who  shall  live;  and,  as  I  am  now  considering  mankind 
solely  with  reference  to  the  relative  power  of  survival,  I  am 
compelled,  as  already  stated,  to  again  make  the  rather  lieart- 
less  division  into  owners  and  non-owners  of  property,  meaning 
by  the  latter  class  those  who,  in  the  prime  of  life,  have  not  in 
their  possession  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  without 
serious  worry  during  their  years  of  decline.  For  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  means  of  subsistence  according  to  one's  station  in 
life  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  evidence  of  power  of 
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survival.  Those  who  can  not  do  that  may  be  of  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  but  they  are  delivered  over  to  the  bondage  of  death. 
The  farmer,  from  the  nature  of  his  business,  must  be,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  property  holder,  aud  I  wish  here  to  compare  him  only 
with  other  owners  of  property.  In  past  years  the  American 
farmer  has  been  regarded  as  the  type  of  an  assured  prosperity 
within  a  very  moderate  range,  and  his  occupation  considered 
as,  upon  the  whole,  the  safest  to  engage  in  by  those  who  were 
prepared  to  be  content  with  abundant  nourishment,  warm 
housing,  and  moderate  intellectual  and  social  enjoym'ent,  with 
freedom  from  serious  care.  It  has  been  thought  that,  upon 
the  whole,  those  who  contended  for  the  more  brilliant  prizes 
of  life,  even  if  they  achieved  them,  paid  more  for  them  than 
they  were  worth;  much  more  the  majority,  who  strove  for 
them  and  yet  failed.  It  has  been  believed  that  the  strain  and 
worry  of  the  severer  strife  so  seriously  impaired  their  power 
of  survival  as  to  far  more  than  counterbalance  any  comforts 
or  enjoyments  which  they  were  able  to  secure.  If,  now,  com- 
paring the  farmer  of  to-day  with  the  farmer  of  half  a  century 
since,  we  find  that  estimate  still  holding  good,  the  farmer  is 
still  holding  his  own,  and  need  not  be  discouraged.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  habitual  worry,  care,  and  dependence  grad- 
ually taking  the  place  of  the  independence,  comfort,  and 
security  which  he  formerly  enjoyed,  then  he  is  losing  ground, 
and  must  bestir  himself.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  a 
detailed  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  farmer  as  com- 
pared with  other  property-owning  classes.  Each  of  my  older 
readers  is  as  competent  as  I  to  compare  for  himself;  I  simply 
record  my  own  judgment,  which  is  that  the  farmer  has  ceased 
to  be  the  independent  man  whom  I  knew  in  my  boyhood. 
He  is  attacked  by  the  care  and  worry  of  the  business  man, 
without  the  business  man's  equipment  to  meet  them,  and  he 
is  losing  ground.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  am  glad  of  it,  but  I  shall 
proceed  upon  that  assumption. 

Now  this  decadence  of  prosperity,  in  my  belief,  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  farm  is  the  storehouse  of  vigor,  without 
whicli  and  the  application  it  makes  possible  there  can  be  no 
knowledge,  or  the  prosperity  which  knowledge  brings;  from 
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the  farm  the  ranks  of  the  prosperous  are  being  constantly 
recruited;  the  drift  of  our  best  into  the  cities  is  notorious; 
farm  boys  make  tlie  best  records  in  school  and  in  college. 
Their  mother  earth  has  given  them  the  vigor  which  is  the 
foundation  and  the  means  of  all  progress.  We  have,  then,  as 
farmers,  the  basis  of  success  in  the  physical  strength  which 
makes  success  possible,  and  yet  we  are  falling  behind  in  the 
race.    We  have  the  earth,  and  are  frittering  it  away. 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  write  in  this  strain  if  our 
condition  was  such  as  to  admit  of  no  remedy.  If  we  are 
doomed,  it  is  better  not  to  know  it;  but  if  we  are  merely  in 
danger,  he  who  points  it  out  is  indeed  a  benefactor.  Certainly 
the  position  of  agriculture  is  not  in  danger;  those  who  control 
the  sources  of  sustenance  may  laugh  at  all  others.  But  the 
question  is.  Who  shall  control  them?  It  is  the  hope  of  man- 
kind that  they  shall  continue  to  be  controlled  by  the  class  of 
small  farmers  who  have  thus  far  been  the  producers,  and  not 
be  delivered  over,  like  the  other  classes  of  mankind,  to  be 
exploited  by  Captains  of  Industry;  nor  do  I  believe  this  a 
vain  hope.  But  it  is  certainly  worth  while,  if  possible,  to 
discover  and  set  forth  the  causes  why  the  farmer  of  to-day  is 
less  happy  than  the  farmer  of  former  daj's,  that  we  may  see 
how,  if  in  any  way,  those  causes  may  be  removed,  and  the 
farmer  be  enabled  to  regain  his  earlier  position.  If  we  can 
once  be  made  to  see  plainly  the  road  by  which  we  passed 
from  prosperity  to  misfortune,  we  may  find  it  such  that  we 
can  retrace  our  steps  upon  it.  We  may  be  sure  of  one  thing, 
— that  if  the  American  farmer  was  ever  prosperous  and 
happy  it  was  because  at  the  time  he  had  all  the  knowledge 
which  he  needed  to  maintain  his  power  of  survival.  What 
our  investigation  should  disclose  is  why  he  has  not  now  that 
knowledge,  whether  he  can  regain  it,  and,  if  so,  how. 

What  has  been  said  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  indicate  why 
we  have  fallen  behind  in  the  race,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  at  least,  of  our  power  to  regain  our  position, 
which  lies  in  the  possession  of  ph3'^sical  strength.  What 
chiefly  concerns  us  is  the  exact  method  by  which  this  may 
be  accomplished.    There  can  be  but  one  way.    We  must  know 
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more.  "We  are  being  distanced,  not  by  greater  strength,  but 
by  a  wiser  use  of  strength.  ^Other  classes  know  better  than 
we  what  it  will  pay  to  do  or  avoid.  This  knowledge  comes 
not  by  vague  speculation,  but  by  the  mastery  of  facts.  We 
farmers  reason  well  enough  upon  what  we  think  to  be  true, 
but  we  are  so  often  mistaken  in  our  facts  that  we  are  as  apt  to 
be  led  into  doing  unprofitable  things  as  into  attempting  those 
which  are  profitable.  To  ascertain  truth  is  usually  difficult. 
To  act  upon  error  is  the  easiest  of  all  things.  So  we  take  the 
easy  road.  This  we  must  stop.  There  are  signs  that  we  are 
stopping.  In  fact,  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  already 
see  a  goodly  multitude  leaving  the  broad  road  and  climbing 
the  more  difficult  paths  wliich  really  lead  to  the  summit 
which  we  seek.  This  is  the  Hope  of  the  farmer,  the  prospect 
of  better  things. 


BOOK    SECOND. 

The  Farmer's  Education. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE   SCIEIiTTIFIC   FARMER. 

IT  is  hard  to  account  for  the  intense  prejudice,  often 
amounting  to  positive  hostility,  which  many  farmers 
entertain  towards  "scientific  farming."  An  editor  of  a 
long-established  agricultural  journal  once  told  me  that  he 
never  allowed  the  term  "scientific"  to  be  used  in  its  columns 
as  applied  to  any  farming  operations,  knowing,  as  he  did, 
the  intense  dislike  of  many  farmers  for  the  term.  And  as 
the  subscribers  to  agricultuml  journals  comprise  the  most 
intelligent  farmers,  we  can  imagine  what  the  prejudice  must 
be  among  the  more  unintelligent  class,  which  reads  no  such 
papers,  and  which  my  friend  did  not,  therefore,  have  in  mind. 

Of  course,  like  all  prejudice,  this  has  its  origin  in  a  mis- 
understanding, since  no  sane  person  would  or  could  object 
to  scientific  farming,  if  he  knew  what  is  meant  by  it.  What 
those  dislike  who  ridicule  scientific  farming  is  what  every- 
body dislikes,  which  is  unfounded  pretensions  to  superior 
knowledge. 

While  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  promoting  Farmers' 
Institutes  fob  the  University  of  California,  it  was  my  duty  to 
become  fully  informed  of  the  feeling  of  farmers  in  regard  to 
the  work,  in  order  that  we  might  adapt  our  lectures  and 
discussions  to  the  real  feeling,  and  not  attempt  to  lead  in  any 
way  until  we  had  first  gained  confidence.  It  was,  therefore 
my  habit  to  ask  two  or  three  of  the  most  interested  to  carefully 
(28) 
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note  what  was  said  of  us  behind  our  backs,  and  let  me  know, 
without  mentioning  names.  The  subjects  discussed  were  the 
usual  ones  of  soil  composition,  the  action  of  water  in  the  soil, 
plant  physiology,  the  physics  of  plant  growth,  and  the  like, 
and,  as  a  special  effort  was  being  made  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  care  was  taken  that  each  subject  should  be 
presented  by  specialists.  In  almost  every  instance  the  reports 
made  to  me  showed  that,  while  most  of  those  present  were 
interested,  there  were  always  some  who  were  not,  and  the 
great  majority  of  farmers  did  not  come  near  us  at  all.  The 
usual  remark  made  about  us  by  this  class  of  farmers  was  that 

we  were  a  "lot  of theorists."    I  indicate  the  adjective 

in  order  to  show  that  the  speakers  were  moved  not  merely  by 
indifference,  but  by  positive  dislike.  They  considered  us  con- 
ceited mischief-makers.  One  of  this  class,  after  listening  for 
a  short  time  to  a  lecture  on  the  treatment  of  faulty  soils  by 
one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  that  subject,  went 
out  and  reported  to  a  congregation  of  his  fellows  on  a  street 
corner  that  "them  fellers  can't  I'arn  me  nothin',"  and  straight- 
way the  party  repaired  to  a  neighboring  grocery,  and  spent 
the  day  playing  pedro.  Of  cosjrse  these  were  specially  low- 
minded  men,  probably  incapable  of  improvement,  and  not 
destined  to  survive,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  or  less 
of  this  feeling  exists  in  much  better  men,  and  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  profitable  farming  by  small  farmers.  i 

The  word  "theorist,"  by  the  way,  is  a  favorite  expression 
among  this  class  of  persons.  Now  no  sane  person  ever  engages 
in  any  agricultural  operation  except  upon  some  "theory"  of 
his  own.  He  performs  certain  work  upon  the  "theory"  that 
some  particular  result  will  follow.  So  we  are  all  theorists.  If 
our  theory  is  based  upon  accurate  and  complete  knowledge,  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  sound;  if  otherwise,  there  is  great  danger 
that  it  may  be  unsound,  and  results  not  desired  follow  our  work. 
In  calling  scientific  farmers  "theorists,"  the  uneducated  man 
means,  so  far  as  he  means  anything,  to  say  tliat  the  scientific 
man  does  not  know  his  facts,  but  assumes  things  to  be  true 
which  are  not  true,  or  not  all  the  truth.  In  this  assumption  the 
objector  is  guilty  of  the  same  intellectual  crime  of  which  he 
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accuses  others,  and  is  himself  wholly  mistaken  in  his  premises; 
for  the  men  who  are  now  employed  in  this  work  by  the  great 
universities  do  understand  tiieir  subjects.  The  part  which  the 
farmer  knows  they  assume,  and  do  not  waste  time  in  talking 
about.  "Science"  does  not  bother  itself  witli  teaching  a 
farmer  how  to  hold  his  plow,  or  when  to  put  in  his  crop,  or 
the  time  to  harvest,  or  any  other  of  the  mechanical  operations 
of  the  farm.  These  are  learned  on  the  farm  by  practice. 
What  science  does  for  the  farmer  is  to  discover  and  make 
known  to  him  things  which  he  can  not  or  is  not  likely  to 
discover  for  himself,  but  which,  if  he  knows  them,  will  enable 
him  to  apply  his  labor  to  better  profit.  The  foolish  farmer  is 
the  one  who  thinks  he  already  knows  all  that  is  worth  know- 
ing, and  refuses  to  learn  more.  When  he  competes  with  the 
farmer  who  studies,  he  finds  that  his  competitor  is  producing 
more  cheaply  than  he,  and  is  underselling  him,  with  the 
result  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  goes  to  the  wall,  and  his  farm 
passes  to  one  who  knows  how  to  make  better  use  of  it. 

Briefly,  therefore,  the  term  "scientific  farming"  simply 
means  farming  in  the  light  of  all  the  accurate  information 
obtainable  from  experience,  observation,  persons,  or  books. 
It  excludes  farming  on  the  basis  of  inaccurate  or  incomplete 
information.  It  makes  no  difference  where  the  information 
comes  from.  A  veterinary  surgeon  may  never  have  been 
out  of  a  great  city,  and  j'et  be  able  to  give  the  farmer 
essential  information.  The  farmer  must  learn  from  the 
entomologist,  the  chemist,  the  physicist,  and  others  who  can 
teach  him  perfectly,  although  they  never  saw  a  plow.  Per 
contra,  the  unscientific  farmer  is  one  who  attempts  to  carry 
on  the  farm  in  the  light  of  the  trifling  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  one  man  can  gather  in  a  lifetime,  and  who 
imagines  that  the  experience  of  able  men  ceases  to  be  valuable 
when  once  it  is  written  down  in  books. 

The  object  of  science  applied  to  agriculture  is  to  reduce 
cost  of  production.  Science  has  cheapened,  and  is  constantly 
cheapening,  all  products  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  Until 
lately  it  has  not,  in  America,  been  much  applied  to  agricul- 
ture.    There  are  various  reasons  for  this.      For  one  thing. 
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scientific  knowledge  is  extremely  expensive,  and  in  a  new- 
country,  with  insufficient  capital,  there  were  better  induce- 
ments for  enterprise  in  other  directions.  It  was  also  the  fact 
that  our  great  areas  of  virgin  soils  enabled  us  to  make  money 
while  employing  wasteful  methods,  just  as  the  earliest  users  of 
the  steam  engine  made  money  by  the  use  of  machinery  whose 
employment  now  would  insure  prompt  bankruptcy  to  the 
user.  Our  competition  while  using  even  these  wasteful 
methods  has  compelled  the  older  European  countries  to  make 
use  of  science  in  reducing  costs  to  a  degree  of  which  we  have 
little  conception.  Now  our  own  virgin  areas  having  all  been 
occupied,  the  owners  of  our  partially-exhausted  soils  are 
brought  into  competition  with  the  farmers  on  virgin  soils  of 
the  tropics  and  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  we  feel  their 
competition  just  as  tbe  European  farmers  have  long  felt  ours. 
Among  our  own  farmers  some  have  been  quick  to  see  and 
utilize  the  economies  which  science  suggests,  and  are  pro- 
ducing cheaper  than  their  neighbors.  Whenever  produce 
sells  "low"  for  a  considerable  time  that  fact  is  usually  evidence 
that  some  are  employing  cheaper  metiiods  than  others,  and 
that  their  product  is  supplying  the  market.  Those  who  do 
not  employ  as  good  methods  are  crowded  out.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  nature  kills  off  the  weak. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  usually  possible  that  the  successful 
farmer  should  be  a  scientific  man.  It  requires  a  lifetime  to 
become  a  good  scientist  or  a  good  farmer;  very  few  men  can 
be  both.  What  is  necessary  is  that  the  farmer  shall  make  use 
of  the  discoveries  of  science  to  lessen  costs  of  production,  and 
the  farmer  who  does  this  is  a  scientific  farmer,  no  matter  how 
he  gets  the  necessary  information. 


In  discussing  the  larger  aspects  of  farm  life  we  reached  tbe 
conclusion  that  the  "Hope  of  the  farmer  is  in  greater  knowl- 
edge." The  literature  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  says  that 
"education  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Grange."  Without 
some  further  explanation  both  these  expressions  are  mere 
platitudes — meaning  vague  statements  which  no  one  will  dis- 
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pute,  but  to  which  no  one  attaches  any  special  significance. 
It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  inquire  what  are  some  of  the 
definite  things  which  the  modern  farmer  needs  to  know, 
and  which  constitute  his  "Hope"  of  better  progress  towards 
material  comfort. 

The  mechanical  operations  of  the  farm  are,  of  course,  not 
referred  to,  for  those  the  farmers  already  understand,  although 
those  who  know  most  about  even  them  will  be  the  first  to 
concede  that  they  are  constantly  acquiring  helpful  informa,- 
tion  as  to  operations  which  they  have  conducted  from  boy- 
hood. No  farmer  of  fifty  years  of  age  will  concede  that  he  has 
not  learned  much  since  he  was  fortj'^,  as  to  management  of 
soils,  methods  of  drainage,  ways  of  combating  pests,  desirable 
varieties  of  crop  plants,  treatment  of  crops  in  harvesting,  the 
feeding  and  breeding  of  stock,  and  the  like,  which,  taken 
together,  constitute  what  we  call  farm  practice.  He  does  know 
more,  and  part  of  his  increased  knowledge  has  been  attained 
by  his  own  experience,  and  part  by  observation  of  the  experi- 
ence of  his  neighbors.  The  ordinary  farm  practice  in  difiierent 
localities  is  very  well  understood  by  those  who  live  in  them, 
and  is  best  learned  on  the  farm  itself,  if,  indeed,  it  be  possible 
to  learn  it  well  elsewhere.  Such  knowledge,  therefore,  is 
assumed  to  be  possessed  by  the  farmer.  So  long  as  he  is  on 
virgin  soils  in  a  growing  country  with  extending  markets,  it 
serves  his  purpose  very  well. 

But  the  modern  farmer  does  not  live  under  such  condi- 
tions. He  lives,  for  the  most  part,  upon  deteriorated  soils  in 
communities  which  seem  to  have  gotten  their  growth.  There 
are  no  longer  new  settlers  coming  in  to  make  a  home  market 
for  produce.  It  seems  harder,  for  some  reason,  to  get  on. 
The  shiftless  families  whose  children  once  swarmed  in  the 
schoolhouses  have  been  gone  for  years.  Where? — No  one 
knows.  They  are  undergoing  the  process  of  extinction.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  in  many  neighborhoods  another 
process  going  on.  One  by  one  the  small  farmers  have  been 
"selling  out"  to  the  larger  farmers  adjoining,  and  these  families 
also  have  gone.  "Why  did  they  sell,  and  where  have  they 
gone?    These  questions  are  not  so  easy  to  auswer.    Doubtless 
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in  many  cases  the  reasons  for  selling  were  founded  in  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  unrest  which  is  an  American  characteristic,  and 
doubtless,  also,  in  many  cases  they  have  bettered  their  condi- 
tion by  so  doing.  In  most  cases,  however,  I  suppose  they 
have  sold  because  they  found  it  yearly  more  difficult  to  live. 
The  pressure  of  competition  was  becoming  too  strong  for  them. 
They  needed  to  know  something  which  their  neighbors  knew, 
or  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  buy.  The  majority  of 
these  families  have  doubtless  started  the  down-hill  road. 
Finally,  of  late  years,  in  the  newer  states  there  are  many  who, 
no  longer  able  to  obtain  good  land  by  merely  settling  on  it, 
have  purchased  at  high  prices,  and  run  in  debt  for  it.  These 
families  are  usually  paying  very  slowly  for  their  land,  if  at 
all.  Interest  is  eating  them  up.  Plainly  there  was  something 
which  these  people  could  have  learned  to  their  advantage. 

First  of  all,  the  farmer  needs  to  know  how  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  his  products.  The  prices  he  can  not  control.  He 
finds  his  margin  of  profit  insufficient  His  one  resource 
is  to  reduce  costs.  The  farmer  is  now  only  passing  through 
an  experience  which  all  other  industries  have  encountered, 
but  from  which,  until  lately,  the  American  farmer  has  been 
exempt.  The  farmer  knows  that  costs  of  manufactured 
articles  have  decreased,  because  he  buys  them  cheaper. 
When  he  inquires  how  costs  have  been  reduced,  he  will 
find  that  in  every  instance  it  is  the  work  of  scientific  men 
— mainly  engineers  and  chemists.  When  he  understands 
this,  he  should  at  once  be  prepared  to  expect  aid  from  the 
same  source.  Arid  he  is  getting  it  from  that  source.  The 
farm-yard  fertilizers  produced  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  many  agricultural  industries,  and  commercial 
fertilizers  are  bought  in  enormous  quantities.  All  that  we 
know  as  to  these  we  have  learned  from  the  chemists.  The 
entomologists  and  botanists  have  learned  the  life  histories 
of  injurious  insects  and  fungi,  and  the  chemists  have  com- 
pounded the  materials  for  combating  them.  When  the 
fanner  "bluestones"  his  seed  wheat,  he  is  doing  merely  what 
some  chemist  at  some  time  taught  some  farmer.  The  mechan- 
ical engineer  fashions  the  modern  farming  implements  accord- 
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ing  to  the  unvarying  laws  of  mathematics.  The  veterinarian 
and  entomologist  have  located  the  cause  of  Texas  fever  in  a 
parasite  which  the  chemist  has  taught  us  how  to  destroy, 
as  he  long  since  taught  us  how  to  eradicate  sheep  scab.  The 
physicist  has  learned  how  soils  are  formed,  has  definitely 
classified  them  according  to  the  size  of  their  particles,  and 
discovered  precisely  how  water  behaves  in  the  different  classes. 
This  aids  the  farmers  who  understand  such  things  to  plant 
and  till  crops  with  better  judgment.  The  meteorologist  has 
i.iscovered  the  laws  of  storms,  and  learned  how  to  gather  data 
by  which  he  makes  the  forecasts  whereby  we  save  our  crops. 
He  is  likely,  within  a  generation  or  two,  to  correctly  foretell 
wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  thereby  guide  us  in  our  planting. 
The  bacteriologist  has  tauglit  us  innumerable  things,  for 
example,  the  ferments  whicli  make  or  mar  our  butter  and 
cheese^  and  the  organisms  which  cause  infectious  diseases  of 
live  stock,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  has  put  them  under  our 
control.  The  biologist  has  taught  us  the  laws  of  heredity, 
and  thus  enabled  us  to  work  intelligently  for  the  improvement 
of  our  live' stock.  The  physiologist  has  taught  us  the  laws  of 
digestion,  and  enabled  us  to  stop  wasting  feedstuffs. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  the  catalogue  of  which  the 
above  is  but  the  beginning.  If  we  took  from  the  farmer  the 
knowledge  which  pure  science  gave  him  so  long  ago  that  it 
has  become  part  of  the  inherited  information  of  the  ordinary 
farmer,  he  would  be  lost.  If  we  took  from  the  progressive 
farmer  the  additional  information  which  he  habitually  uses, 
he  would  produce  no  more  cheaply  than  His  more  ignorant 
brother,  who  is  growing  poorer  every  year,  he  knows  not  how. 
When  I  was  seventeen  years  old,!  went  one  day  to  hire  out 
in  "haying"  to  a  hard-working  farmer  who  was  one  of  the 
best  men  I  ever  knew.  I  found  him  hoeing  corn,  and  faith- 
fully working  every  inch  of  the  soil  between  the  rows.  Many 
of  his  neighbors  had  horse  cultivators,  but  he  said  he  had 
no  faith  in  them.  The  hoe  was  the  only  tool  to  be  relied  on. 
There  were  many  excellent  men  of  his  way  of  thinking  in 
those  days,  just  as  there  are  now  'many  who  have  no  faith 
that  science  can  aid  them.     The  horse  tool  saves  money  to  the 
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farmer  by  eaabling  him  to  do  more  work,  and  perhaps  better 
work,  for  a  given  sum  of  money,  thus  reducing  cost.  The 
bacteriologist  saves  money  to  the  farmer  iu  enabling  him, 
for  example,  to  avoid  raising  swine  to  die  of  hog  cholera,  by 
inoculating  them  with  serum,  upon  the  same  principle  that  he 
protects  his  child  from  smallpox.  The  object  of  all  applied 
science  is  to  reduce  cost  by  reducing  the  laboi-  of  production, 
or  protecting  the  finished  or  half-completed  product. 

A  portion,  then,  of  the  "knowledge"  which  is  the  "Hope" 
of  the  farmer  is  the  acquaintance,  so  far  as  he  can  possibly 
obtain  it,  with  whatever  science  is  from  day  to  day  discovering 
of  that  which  will  reduce  cost  of  production.  Nothing  else 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  compete  with  his  fellows,  and  main- 
tain his  economic  existence.  Thrift  and  industry  are  assumed. 
All  understand  the  necessity  of  those  virtues;  but  industry 
improperly  applied  will  fail  of  its  reward,  and  it  is  only 
knowledge  which  enables  industrj'  to  be  wisely  directed.  It 
is  essential  that  some  portion  of  the  time  which  the  thrifty 
farmer  now  devotes  to  manual  labor  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
that  and  expended  in  learning  how  to  most  wisely  employ 
that  labor. 

But  all  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  case.  While  the  art  of" 
production  is  possessed  iu  some  degree  by  all  farmers,  very 
little  is  known  by  them  of  the  science  of  marketing,  and  the  art 
of  maintaining  business-like  methods  is  hardly  understood  at 
all.  In  the  matter  of  reducing  costs,  for  example,  very  few 
farmers  know  the  cost  of  anything  which  they  produce.  The 
subject  of  reducing  the  cost  of  a  product  can  only  be  intelli- 
gently approached  upon  the  basis  of  a  record  of  the  details  of 
present  costs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this,  for 
every  farmer  knows  it.  He  does  not  keep  these  records  in 
America,  because  hitherto  he  has  been  able  to  live  without  it. 
A  merchant  who  has  no  competition  within  fifty  miles  need 
not  know  his  cost  very  accurately,  for  his  selling  prices  will 
be  high  enough  to  cover  waste,  but  to  the  merchant  in  a 
busy  town  every  item  of  cost  is  essential  and  is  duly  recorded. 
Increasing  competition  and  deteriorating  soils  make  this 
equally  essential  to  the  modern  farmer. 
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But  there  are  other  things  equally  important  At  this 
point,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
the  farmer  producing  for  a  special  market,  like  the  vegetable 
grower  near  a  large  town,  and  one  producing  for  the  general 
market,  like  the  wheat  grower  or  the  cotton  planter.  The 
latter  requires  far  wider  knowledge  and  greater  ability.  He 
must  be,  to  succeed,  a  well-informed  business  man.  It  will  be 
well  to  consider  briefly  some  things  which  the  farmer  needs  to 
know  as  a  business  man. 

In  this  category  I  must  place,  as  not  only  first,  but  far 
more  important  than  all  other  business  information,  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  his  competitor  is  doing.  I  was  for  years 
connected  with  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  one  thing 
which  gave  us  more  concern  than  anything  else  was  to  learn 
what  our  competitors  were  doing.  It  is  the  most  important 
thing  for  any  business  man  to  know.  It  is  a  matter  about 
which  most  farmers  never  think.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
can  not  know  very  accurately  what  they  are  doing.  The 
farmer  who  raises  wheat  in  Illinois  can  get  no  more  for  his 
product  than  the  farmer  in  Argentina  will  sell  for.  The  price 
for  both  is  determined  by  the  outcome  of  the  competition 
between  the  wheat  growers  of  all  parts  of  the  world  under 
existing  conditions  of  demand.  But  while  the  Illinois  farmer 
can  not  be  fully  informed  of  the  factors  of  the  cost  of  wheat 
in  Argentina,  he  can  know  a  great  deal  about  them.  He  can 
if  he  will,  obtain  fairly  accurate  conceptions  of  the  possibilities 
of  wheat  culture,  one  year  with  another,  in  Argentina.  The 
cost  of  wheat  production  in  any  country  will  be  mainly 
controlled  by  the  physical  character  of  the  country  and  the 
standard  of  life  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  course  the  amount  of 
capital  available  is  an  important  factor,  but  capital  is  intelli- 
gent, and  does  not  go  where  conditions  are  not  favorable  for  its 
use.    It  leaves  such  places  to  the  uninformed. 

At  the  head  of  a  farmer's  business  equipment  I  would 
therefore  place  a  good  knowledge  of  physical  geography 
including  commercial  routes,  which  were  formerly  determined 
and  will  alwa5's  be  greatly  influenced  by  physical  geographv. 
This  is  not  yet  fully  recognized  by  the  universities,  whose 
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Curriculums  are  usually  arranged  by  those  without  commer- 
cial experience.  I  have  looked  in  vain  through  courses  of 
study  in  agricultural  colleges  for  evidence  of  any  under- 
standing of  the  supreme  importance  of  such  knowledge  to 
the  farmer  producing  for  the  general  market  The  subject  is 
much  better  understood  by  commercial  men,  who  find  some 
knowledge  of  it  essential.  The  great  organizers  of  industry 
know  a  great  deal  about  it.  None  need  it  so  badly  as  the 
farmer,  who  must  bear  all  the  risks  of  production.  In  due 
time  the  universities  will  understand  its  importance,  and 
begin  to  send  out  men  equipped  to  deal  with  it,  and  with  the 
standard  of  the  lives  of  the  different  peoples. 

In  so  far  as  one  knows  the  cost  of  his  own  products,  those 
of  his  competitors,  and  the  cost  of  the  transportation  which 
each  must  bear,  he  is  fairly  well  equipped  as  a  producer  and 
seller.  He  can  judge  what  it  will  pay  him  to  produce.  The 
largest  farmers  understand  these  things  very  well.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  tins  marketing  problem — the  side  of  the 
consumers.  It  is  the  desires  of  consumers  which  create 
demand.  These  desires  may  be  stimulated.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  trade  of  a  good  marketer  to  create  desires  which  do  not 
exist.  A  wise  producer  also  understands  existing  demand 
and  seeks  to  learn  whether  he  can  profitably  fill  it.  If  he 
proposes  to  grow  flax,  for  example,  he  seeks  to  learn  what 
qualities  are  required  in  flax  for  different  uses,  so  as  to  decide 
whether  or  not  his  farm  will  produce  that  kind  of  flax. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  mere  questions  of  marketing,  the 
farmer's  net  income  is  affected  in  hundreds  of  ways,  by  forces 
which  he  can  not  control,  but  may,  if  he  will,  understand. 
Society  itself  is  a  product  of  an  evolution  not  yet  complete. 
Its  development  is  proceeding  according  to  natural  laws,  some 
of  which,  at  any  rate,  we  can  perceive.  The  science  which 
deals  with  those  phenomena  of  society  which  most  directly 
affect  men's  incomes  is  called  "Economics."  It  considers  such 
questions  as  taxation,  banking,  cooperation,  transportation, 
currency,  commerce  in  all  its  forms,  and  kindred  topics,  many 
of  them  the  subject  of  political  action.  The  farmer  needs  to 
understand  these  subjects  as  they  really  are,  not  only  in  order 
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that  he  may  think  and  vote  intelligently,  but  that  he  may  not 
wear  his  heart  out  in  struggling  with  imaginary  causes  of 
evil,  or  with  economic  tendencies  which  can  not  be  changed. 
A  great  part  of  the  education  which  is  the  Hope  of  the  farmer 
lies  right  here.  It  is  a  part  that  has  been  too  much  neglected. 
One  agricultural  college  only  that  I  know  of  (Wisconsin), 
recognizes  by  its  course  of  study  that  some  knowledge  of 
economics  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  farmer's  education.  In 
time  more  will  do  so;  meantime  it  is  hoped  that  this  book 
will  be  found  helpful.  It  deals  with  matters  which  the  farmer 
must  understand  if  he  is  to  use  his  faculties  and  his  influence 
to  the  best  advantage  of  himself  and  the  world. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE   AGEICULTTJEAL    COLLEGES. 

AS  is  well  known,  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  country 
received  their  first  endowment  bj'  a  donation  of  lands 
from  the  United  States.*  The  sale  of  these  lands  and 
the  application  of  the  funds  were  left  to  the  states,  some  of 
which  have  conserved  them  and  have  large  endowments, 
while  others  permitted  them  to  be  sold  to  speculators  at  low 
rates,  and  now  suffer  for  their  folly.  In  addition  to  this  endow- 
ment, these  colleges  now  receive  an  annual  money  appropri- 
ation from  the  general  government,  whose  expenditure  is  in 
some  degree  supervised  by  national  authority.  All  these  are 
Colleges  of  Mechanics  as  well  as  of  agriculture,  and  while 
called  "Agricultural"  Colleges,  are  as  much  bound  to  develop 
mechanical  as  agricultural  science.  In  most  states  there  is 
now  a  "State  University."  In  some  states  the  national  endow- 
ment for  the  Agricultural  College  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
State   University,  in  which   case  the  institution  is  usually 

known  as  the  "Agricultural   College  of  University." 

In  other  cases  the  management  has  been  kept  separate,  and 
the  location  made  in  some  other  place  than  the  University 
town.  This  has  frequently  been  determined  simply  by  the 
relative  strength  in  the  Legislature  of  rival  places  seeking  the 
advantage  of  the  school  and  the  trade  it  would  bring.  For 
the  most  part,  the  so-called  "purely  Agricultural"  Colleges  are 
weak  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  the  means  to  support 
a  sufficient  number  of  instructors,  or  provide  suitable  labora- 
tories and  shops.  To  make  their  money  go  as  far  as  it  will, 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  lower  salaries  than  the  stronger 
colleges,  and  so  are  unable  to  attract  the  strongest  men  or 
retain  such  strong  men  as  they  develop.     Certainly  I  do  not 
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say  this  of  all  separate  Agricultural  Colleges,  but  this  is  the 
tendency.  An  Agricultural  College  attached  to  a  strong  Uni- 
versity does  not  have  to  maintain  professors  of  botany,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  physics,  languages,  and  the  like,  which  are 
part  of  the  equipment  of  all  great  Universities,  but  can  expend 
all  its  means  in  the  applications  of  those  sciences  to  agriculture. 
Higher  education  is  a  very  costly  thing.  Mechanics  includes 
machinery,  and  can  not  be  taught  -without  machinery,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  engineering  plant  is  too 
great  a  strain  ^  upon  the  resources  of  most  of  the  separate 
Agricultural  Colleges.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  many- 
students  are  drawn  from  the  colleges  of  their  own  states  to 
the  larger  and  better-equipped  institutions  of  other  states. 
In  most  cases,  whether  the  colleges  are  separate  or  included 
in  the  State  University,  they  receive  aid  from  the  treasury  of 
the  state.  A  great  University  requires  an  income  of  at  least 
$1,000  per  day,  with  a  tendency  to  increase.  A  first-rate 
Agricultural  College  alone  will  need  at  least  $500  per  day. 
It  is  not  believed  that  any  of  our  strictly  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Colleges  have  anything  like  this  income,  but  a 
first-rate  Agricultural  College  can  be  maintained  in  connection 
with  a  great  University  upon  an  income  of  from  $200  to  $300 
per  day. 

The  proper  office  of  the  Agricultural  College  is  not  well 
understood.  The  popular  impression  of  it  is  as  a  place  where 
young  persons  are  educated  to  become  farmers.  This  impres- 
sion is  wholly  erroneous.  Such  was  never  the  intention  of 
an  Agricultural  College,  nor  is  any  such  function  possible  to  it. 
We  can  not  afibrd  to  spend  years  in  learning  one  trade,  only 
to  forsake  it  and  practise  another.  Nor  is  it  done.  Those  who 
have  been  sent  to  Agricultural  Colleges  with  the  expectation 
of  becoming  farmers  have  almost  invariably  ended  by  being 
something  else.  This  has  led  to  the  common  complaint  that 
Agricultural  Colleges  "educate  the  boys  away  from  the  farm." 
Of  course  they  do.     That  is  what  they  are  for.*    The  error  is 

*This  must  not  be  misunderstood.  The  meaning  is  that  a.  full  graduate 
from  a  first-class  Agricultural  College  is  equipped  for  something  different  from 
manual  lahor — not  "better,"  but  "different."  The  farm  worker  is  helped  by 
the  "shorter,"  or  "special"  courses.     See  chapter  4  of  this  book. 
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not  in  the  Agricultural  Colleges  but  in  the  false  popular 
impression  of  their  nature  and  function.  A  rich  man's  son, 
who  may  expect  to  become  the  owner  of  a  large  lauded  estate, 
or  the  poor  man's  son,  who  may  hope  for  the  superintendency 
of  such  a  property,  will  do  well  to  graduate  from  an  Agricul- 
tural College.  As  a  preparation  for  the  life  of  an  ordinary 
farmer,  a  course  at  an  Agricultural  College  is  a  foolish  waste. 
The  reason  is,  as  we  shall  see,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  time  of 
the  student  will  be  expended  in  learning  what  he  will  have 
no  occasion  to  apply,  and  will  soon  forget. 

The  oflBce  of  the  Agricultural  College  is  to  investigate  phe- 
nomena connected  with  farm  life  and  the  operations  of  farming, 
and  disseminate  the  information  gathered.  Of  its  graduates, 
the  functions  of  some  must  be  to  continue  original  investi- 
gations, and  others  to  convey  what  is  learned  to  the  people  at 
large.  Occasionally,  as  stated,  they  will  serve  as  managers  of 
large  properties.  For  this,  however,  vigor,  executive  ability, 
and  common  sense  are  essential.  An  individual  possessing 
these  qualities  will  be  made  more  valuable  by  the  education 
to  be  obtained  in  an  Agricultural  College.  But  if  the  knowl- 
edge gained  is  to  be  applied  only  to  an  ordinary  farm,  the 
cost  of  obtaining  it  would  be  as  unwise  an  expenditure  as  the 
purchase  of  a  combined  harvester  by  the  farmer  who  raises 
only  twenty  acres  of  wheat.  Besides,  eight  years  spent  in 
sedentary  employment  when  a  young  man,  is  almost  sure  to 
cause  a  dislike  for  the  physical  work  of  a  farm.  Habits  are 
not  easy  to  change. 

The  graduate  of  an  Agricultural  College  should  be  able  to 
analyze  soils  and  foods.  The  farmer  does  not  need  to  do  this, 
nor  could  he  usually  have  the  laboratory  and  appliances  for 
accurate  work;  neither,  unless  constantly  engaged  in  it,  would 
he  be  able  to  retain  his  skill.  Nowadays,  when  a  farmer 
desires  an  analysis  of  his  soil,  or  of  any  special  food,  he  gets 
it  done  for  nothing,  by  experts,  by  sending  it  to  his  Agricul- 
tural College.  Why  spend  much  money  to  prepare  one's  self 
to  do  poorly  that  which  he  can  get  well  done  for  nothing? 
The  agricultural  graduate  should  be  a  bacteriologist.  Tliat 
is,  he  should  be  familiar  with  known  forms  of  bacteria,  and 
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be  able  to  investigate,  isolate,  and  propagate  new  forms.  It  is 
never  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  do  this,  nor  would  he  have 
the  appliances  to  do  it,  or  the  time  to  devote  to  it.  He  does 
not  even  need  to  know  how  they  look,  for  he  can  never  see 
them  without  an  expensive  microscope,  nor,  if  he  should  see 
them,  would  he  be  able  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
unless  constantly  engaged  in  observing  them.  It  requires  a 
long  time  to  become  a  bacteriologist,  and  constant  practice  to 
retain  the  art.  It  does  not  pay  to  teach  such  a  difficult  thing 
to  one  who  can  never  make  use  of  it.  If  the  farmer  suspects 
the  presence  of  malignant  bacteria  in  a  plant  or  a  product, 
his  Agricultural  College  will  make  the  investigation  for  him. 
Such  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
plants  and  animals  as  will  enable  one  to  trace  and  remove  the 
causes  of  disease,  is  gained  only  by  dissection  and  microscopic 
examination  of  living  organisms,  or  those  which  have  lived. 
This  art,  also,  could  not  be  practised  by  the  farmer  if  he  knew 
it,  for  lack  of  time,  practice,  and  appliances.  Why,  then,  learn 
it?  Most  of  what  he  needs  to  know,  in  this  and  other  lines, 
has  already  been  discovered  at  great  cost.  It  is  silly  to  spend 
money  to  do  over  what  has  already  been  well  done.  His 
Agricultural  College  and  its  graduates  will  tell  the  farmer 
what  is  now  known  that  concerns  him,  and  will  undertake 
the  investigation  of  all  new  phenomena. 

The  phenomena  of  nature  are  infinite  in  variety,  and  new 
occasions  for  investigation  are  constantly  arising.  Upon  these 
problems  able  men  in  all  civilized  countries  are  engaged,  and 
the  results  of  their  studies  are  embodied  in  the  special  litera- 
ture of  their  own  languages.  To  keep  abreast  of  these  discov- 
eries, and  therefore  save  the  cost  of  unnecessary  duplicating 
work  in  investigation,  the  ability  to  read  other  languages 
than  one's  own  is  required.  For  this  reason  some  part  of  the 
time  spent  in  an  Agricultural  College  is,  or  should  be,  devoted 
to  the  acquiring  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  or  more  mod- 
ern languages,  usually  the  German  and  French,  which  are 
rich  in  accumulated  information  not  accessible  in  English. 
It  is  seldom  that  any  real  mastery  of  these  languages  is 
attained  by  students,  but  they  do  become  qualified  to  discover 
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and  dig  out  what  they  need  from  time  to  time  as  they  need  it. 
It  is  evidently  a  waste  of  effort  to  devote  time  and  money  to 
learning  how  to  imperfectly  read  what  one  will  never  see, 
when  it  is  certain  that  the  imperfect  knowledge  acquired  will 
vanish  in  a  year  or  two  without  constant  use. 

The  time  required  to  become  a  graduate  of  a  first-class 
Agricultural  College  is  seven  or  eight  years,  of  which  three  or 
four  are  spent  in  preparatory  work,  and  four  in  the  college. 
The  cost  can  not  well  be  less  than  $300  per  year,  or  $2,400, 
besides  eight  years  of  time.  This  sum,  and  time,  after  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  a  reasonable  and  well-directed  education  after 
leaving  the  common  schools,  would  go  far  to  buy  and  stock  a 
small  farm.  If  applied  entirely  to  an  education,  it  should  be 
considered  a  capital  sufficient  to  assure  its  possessor  a  means 
of  livelihood  for  his  life  without  the  additional  expense  of 
buying  a  farm. 

It  should  be  plain,  then,  that  the  Agricultural  College  is  an 
essentialfactor  in  assuring  agricultural  prosperity,  but  that  its 
graduates  are  not  necessarily  to  be  working  farmers.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  working  farmer  will  not  be  the  better  for  a 
complete  education,  provided  he  will  work  on  his  farm,  but 
after  spending  time  and  money  to  fit  himself  for  other  work, 
he  is  not  likely  to  do  so  and  seldom  does.  A  person,  however, 
who  can  not  or  will  not  work  on  his  farm  ought  never  to  own 
one.  It  is  useless  to  know  how  to  do  things  if  we  do  not  do 
them,  and  if  an  agricultural  education  is  worth  anything,  it 
jnust  qualify  its  possessor  to  do  what  the  uneducated  man  can 
not  do.  The  educated  farmer  who  does  not  work  on  his  farm 
may  have  the  barren  satisfaction  of  knowing  somewhat  more 
definitely  than  others  just  where  he  loses  money,  but  this 
knowledge  not  followed  up  is  hardly  worth  the  cost  of  it. 

The  agricultural  graduate  is  a  professional  man,  who  will 
usually,  like  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  engineer,  gain  a 
living  by  the  sale  of  his  professional  knowledge.  There  is  no 
more  need,  and  need  be  no  more  intent,  that  the  graduate  in 
agriculture  should  own  a  farm  than  that  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer should  own  a  factory.  He  is  equipped  to  give  professional 
advice,  and,  if  desired,  superintendence.     Until  lately  there 
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has  been  almost  no  demand  in  America  for  the  services  of 
agricultural  graduates,  and  their  services  are  never  likely  to 
be  so  well  rewarded  as  those  of  other  professions.  As  a  conse- 
quence, few  students  are  found  to  take  the  full  agricultural 
course,  and  of  such  as  have  done  so  the  majority  have  drifted 
into  other  occupations.  Nevertheless,  as  the  demand  for 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  science  bearing  upon  agricul- 
ture increases,  the  attendance  at  Agricultural  Colleges  will 
increase.  It  is  increasing  now.  But  most  students  are  poor, 
struggling  painfully  to  acquire  knowledge  and  training  bj-^ 
whose  sale  they  can  live.  They  have  little  use  for  education 
wliich  will  not  sell.  General  culture  is  a  beautiful  thing,  but 
it  is  a  luxury,  like  a  greenhouse  or  a  yacht.  A  practical 
education  is  an  education  which  will  sell. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  purely  commercial  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  the  view,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  which  the 
majority  of  university  students  are  compelled  to  take.  In  the 
older  and  richer  communities,  from  which  I  have  been  absent 
for  many  years,  there  are  doubtless  many  who,  having  gradu- 
ated from  an  Agricultural  College,  return  to  the  manual  labor 
of  the  farm.  Whether  they  do  or  not,  however,  they  have 
acquired  true  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  agricultural  life ; 
of  the  relationship  of  agriculture  to  the  other  arts;  of  the 
claims  of  agriculture  upon  the  state  for  material  aid,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  aid  which  should  be  given;  and  they  are 
prepared,  as  well-rounded  and  useful  citizens,  to  become  cen- 
ters of  powerful  influence  in  the  communities  in  which  their 
lot  may  be  cast. 

For  there  is  another  view  of  higher  education,  far  more 
comforting  and  inspiring  than  the  commercial  aspect  in  which 
I  am  presenting  it,  and  with  which,  although  I  do  not  make 
it  prominent  in  these  pages,  I  can  not  permit  myself  to  be 
thought  unimpressed.  It  is  well  to  be  a  good  farmer;  but  it 
is  far  nobler  to  be  a  good  citizen.  While  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  poor  student  the  mercantile  view  may  of  necessity  be 
almost  overpowering,  yet  from  the  standpoints  of  the  wise 
statesman  who  plans  public  aid  for  higher  education,  the 
strong  teachers  who  rise  to  the  direction  of  its  effort,  or  the 
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mature  citizen  who  is  a  lover  of  his  race,  the  true  end  of 
education  is  not  that  the  educated  may  be  housed,  and  clothed, 
and  fed,  but  that  with  a  mind  trained  to  think,  and  a  heart 
inspired  by  daily  contact  with  great  souls,  living  and  dead, 
he  shall  go  forth  in  the  fulness  of  his  youthful  strength,  a 
good  citizen  and  a  noble  man,  to  carry  the  light  which  he  has 
received  to  all  who  may  cross  his  path. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE   EXPERIMENT   STATIONS. 

THE  original  idea  of  the  Agricultural  College  included 
an  experimental  form,  usually  with  the  collateral  idea 
that  students  might  earn  part  of  their  support  by  work- 
ing upon  the  farm,  and  that  the  farm  would  be  some  source 
of  income  None  of  these  things  were  found  practical.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  possible  to  endure  the  strain  of  securing 
a  modern  education  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  any  consider- 
able amount  of  physical  labor.  At  least  it  is  possible  only  to 
persons  of  far  more  than  ordinary  strength.  An  old-fashioned 
education  such  as  answered  very  well  a  half  century  since 
could  be  obtained  while  performing  a  good  deal  of  physical 
labor,  provided  the  student  had  ordinary  strength.  So  much, 
however,  is  now  required  to  equip  students  to  compete  with 
others  that  the  strength  of  the  strongest  is  fully  taxed.  In 
fact,  no  good  student  can  begin  to  do  what  he  sees  he  needs  to 
do,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  what  he  shall  neglect  least 
or  most.  Students  so  engaged  certainly  need  exercise  and 
change,  but  hoeing  potatoes  is  not  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose It  distinctly  lacks  the  element  of  recreation  which  all 
young  (and  old)  people  desire  and  require,  and,  besides,  the 
potatoes  must  be  hoed  when  they  need  it,  especially  if  there 
is  a  rain  coming  up,  and  the  farm  necessities  were  found 
to  continually  clash  with  the  requirements  of  the  class-room. 
The  work  done  under  such  circumstances  had  no  heart  in  it, 
and  so  was  not  well  done;  a  portion  only  of  the  students 
engaged  in  it,  and  these  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  others 
in  the  classes;  and  the  practice  has  been  abandoned  nearly 
everywhere. 

Besides  the  student  difficulties  there  was  the  trouble  with 
the  instructors  who  were  supposed  to  supervise  the  operations. 
It  was  discovered  that  there  were  first-rate  professors  of  agri- 
cultural science  who  were  horrible  farmers.    An  accomplished 
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entomologist  might  not  know  wheat  from  barley  or  a  sulky 
plow  from  a  hay  rake.  He  might  know  all  about  bugs, 
and  have  a  rare  faculty  of  imparting  instruction,  and  so  be 
invaluable  in  the  class-room,  and  yet  be  perfectly  helpless  if 
called  upon  to  deal  with  a  piece  of  boggy  ground.  So  it 
finally  came  to  be  seen  of  all  men  that  few  men  could  be 
good  farmers  and  good  scientists  at  the  same  time — not  even 
agricultural  professors.  A  good  farmer  must  be  a  good  exec- 
utive man,  and  many  good  agricultural  professors  are  not 
such  men,  and  while  there  are  always  attached  to  Agricultural 
Colleges  some  who  are  both  good  instructors  and  good  farmers, 
the  two  arts  can  not  usually  be  practised  by  the  same  man  at 
the  same  time. 

Neither  was  there  any  chance  of  an  income  from  an  experi- 
mental farm.  Experitnents  are  costl}-,  and  the  most  of  them 
fail.  New  plants  are  tried  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
can  be  cultivated  at  a  profit;  new  methods  of  culture  or  of  feed- 
ing are  tried,  for  the  same  reason.  If  the  plant  or  the  metliod 
is  not  profitable  it  is  worth  while  to  know  that,  and  it  is  better 
to  have  one  experiment  tried  at  the  public  expense,  and  the 
result  widely  published,  than  for  hundreds  of  individuals  to 
try  the  same  thing,  fail  in  it,  and  say  nothing.  These  things 
are  not  always  well  understood  by  farmers,  and  as  a  farm 
which  continually  tries  things  which  do  not  work,  is  sure  to 
get  a  bad  name,  the  college  farms,  however  unjustly,  became 
the  subject  of  derision  in  their  communities  to  an  extent 
which  largely  accounts  for  the  general  prejudice  against  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  which  so  long  existed  among  farmers.  It 
was  also  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  possible,  when  starting 
an  Agricultural  College,  to  secure  the  services  of  a  full  staff  of 
clear-headed,  sensible  men,  with  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
executive  ability.  Political  methods  have  often  controlled 
appointments,  and  there  have  been  some  weak  men  connected 
with  the  colleges,  and  some  foolish  things  done,  such  as  could 
hardly  occur  now.     Men  have  found  their  places. 

But  with  the  practical  abandonment  of  actual  farming 
ill  connection  with  most  Agricultural  Colleges,  the  necessity 
became  more  urgent  for  actual  experimental  work  for  the 
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public  benefit.  To  meet  this  necessity  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment appropriates  $15,000  per  annum  to  each .  state  to  be 
expended  exclusively  in  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture. This  sum  is,  I  believe  in  all  cases,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  connected  with  the  Agricultural  College, 
and  usually  the  head  of  it.  This  person  is  known  as  the 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  and  is  held  strictly  account- 
able to  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds.  He  is  also  obliged  to  publish  at  least  four  bulletins  in 
each  year,  in  which  the  work  done  at  the  station  is  described, 
M'ith  the  results. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  work  ever  done  in  the  agricul- 
tural interest  has  been  performed  by  these  stations,  and  the 
work  is  likely  to  go  on  forever,  continually  increasing  in 
value  as  more  experience  is  gained.  These  bulletins,  issued 
by  these  stations,  have  come  to  be  the  principal  sources  of 
exact  information  in  agricultural  matters.  Experimenting  is 
an  art,  and  it  is  by  no  means  every  one  who  can  experiment 
in  any  such  way  as  to  secure  valuable  results.  It  is  also  very 
costly,  and  entirely  beyond  the  means  of  the  ordinary  farmer. 

In  a  general  way  all  intelligent  farmers  are  now  familiar 
with  the  work  of  these  stations,  and  yet  their  educational 
value  is  not  well  understood.  Perhaps  their  greatest  value  is 
in  teaching  what  to  avoid.  An  experiment  which  is  successful 
on  a  small  scale  and  with  constant  watchfulness  and  care, 
may  be  wholly  unsuccessful  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
farm  life,  but  a  culture  which  will  not  succeed  under  station 
conditions  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  attempted  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

Experiments  in  feeding  and  digestion  have  been  very 
valuable.  An  animal  can  only  grow  or  yield  work  by  the 
assimilation  of  food.  When  food  was  abundant  and  cheap, 
and  the  market  known,  almost  any  kind  of  feeding  might 
show  a  profit.  But  when  food  is  dear,  or  prices  of  animals 
very  low,  it  becomes  an  object  to  know,  as  exactly  as  possible, 
the  relative  feeding  value  of  all  feedstuff's.  It  is  not  what  an 
animal  eats  but  what  it  digests  that  counts,  and  if  an  increase 
of  muscle  is  desired,  it  is  a  waste  to  feed  fat-forming  foods  in 
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excess,  or  if  work  is  desired,  an  excess  of  flesh-forming  foods. 
If  the  weight  of  an  animal  be  taken,  and  all  it  eats  and  drinks 
for  a  period  be  weighed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  the 
animal  be  weighed  again,  it  can  be  determined  exactly  how 
much  the  animal  has  assimilated  from  its  food.  If,  then,  the 
food  be  analyzed,  and  also  all  the  excreta  of  the  animal,  it  can 
be  determined  just  how  much  of  the  flesh-forming  and  heat- 
giviug  elements  the  food  contained,  how  much  was  digested, 
and  how  much  voided  unused.  This,  of  course,  will  give  the 
facts  only  for  that  particular  animal  under  the  particular 
conditions  obtaining,  but  in  the  course  of  time  a  large  number 
of  such  experiments  have  been  made  at  difierent  places  and 
witli  different  foods  and  animals,  from  all  of  which  an  average 
can  be  had  which  should  show  very  nearly  the  feeding  value 
of  the  food  in  question.  At  this  point  exact  knowledge  stops, 
and  tlie  result  is  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  the  farmer  to  be 
used  in  tiie  light  of  his  own  observation  and  common  sense 
with  his  own  stock.  The  result  is  found  to  be  a  large  saving 
in  the  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  weight  gained,  or  per  horse- 
power of  work  done.  Those  who  employ  these  methods  can 
do  work  or  produce  meat  or  milk  or  wool  cheaper  than  those 
who  do  not  use  them.  In  like  manner  all  farm  operations 
are  experimented  upon  and  tested  by  exact  methods  for  the 
benefit  of  tlae  farmer.  Forage  and  other  plants  are  tested  for 
their  food  or  other  value,  and  new  plants  as  to  their  adapta- 
bility to  soil  and  climate.  The  effects  of  fertilizers  are  also 
closely  tested  and  different  methods  of  intensive  culture. 

The  experiment  stations  are  among  the  most  valuable  of 
the  educational  agencies  which  the  public  puts  at  the  disposal 
of  the  farmer.  Their  means  are"  limited,  and  no  station  can 
do  all  the  desirable  things  at  once,  but  gradually  an  im- 
mense fund  of  accurate  information  is  being  gathered  by  the 
-different  stations  in  this  country  and  Europe,  all  of  which  is 
made  available  to  the  agricultural  world.  Most  stations  send 
their  bulletins  freely  to  all  applicants,  and  all  stations  do  so 
to  applicants  within  their  own  states.  The  farmer,  however, 
must  apply  for  the  bulletins,  and,  to  be  benefited,  must  study 
them  after  he  gets  them,  and  make  use  of  tlieir  lessons.  The 
number  who  as  yet  do  this  is  extremely  small  as  compared 
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with  the  whole  number  of  farmers,  but  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Those  farmers  who  live  near  enough  to  their  stations  to  make 
them  an  occasional  visit,  can  benefit  still  more  from  them  if 
they  will  only  ask  questions.  What  they  will  see  there  will 
be  mostly  new  to  them,  for  the  stations  do  not  spend  money  in 
finding  out  what  is  known  already.  A  visitor,  therefore,  who 
merely  passes  through  without  inquiry  is  not  likely  to  learn 
much.  He  will  not  understand  what  he  sees,  and  possibly  will 
imagine  that  the  station  men  are  also  working  in  the  dark,  in 
which  he  will  be  wholly  wrong.  I  do  not  think  the  station 
work  is  usually  well  appreciated  by  farmers  living  nearest  the 
stations. 

Akin  to  the  bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Stations  are  the 
publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
Tlie  greater  part  of  these  are  prepared  in  a  popular  form  for 
general  use,  and  are  distributed  free  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Some,  however,  are 
sold  at  the  cost,  as  fixed  by  the  public  printer,  and  are  obtained 
by  inclosing  the  price  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Doc  u- 
ments  at  Washington.  None  of  the  documents  are  sent 
regularly,  as  they  appear,  to  any  address,  except  a  monthly 
list  of  publications,  which  is  mailed  regularly  to  all  who 
request  it  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  From  this  list  the 
farmer  can  see  what  the  nation  has  published  for  his  benefit, 
and  by  application  can  obtain  what  he  desires. 

These  publications  of  the  Experiment  Stations  and  the 
department  are  among  the  most  available  sources  of  informa- 
tion for  farmers.  They  are  supplemented  in  many,  and 
perhaps  all  states,  by  the  publications  of  State  Boards  of  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  Dairying,  and  similar  official  bodies,  all 
of  which  are  always  mailed  free  to  residents  of  the  state.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  live  modern  farmer  to  know  the  exact  places 
from  which  this  information  is  to  be  had  as  it  appears,  and  to- 
apply  for  it  and  make  use  of  it.  Great  sums  of  public  money 
are  spent  yearly  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  The  informa- 
tion supplied  is  authentic  and  useful.  No  other  industry 
receives  any  such  assistance  from  the  public,  and  thus  far  the 
hardest  task  of  all  has  been  to  get  the  mass  of  farmers  to  take 
and  use  the  information  which  is  supplied  to  them  without  price. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SPECIAL   AGEICtnLTtTEAL   SCHOOLS. 

WE  have  seen  that  the  office  of  the  Agricultural  College 
is  to  equip  students  to  deal  with  all  agricultural 
problems.  While  much  practical  information  is 
acquired  and  assimilated,  that  feature  is  necessarily -subordi- 
nated to  the  main  object.  We  have  now  to  note  how  the 
power  generated  in  the  college  is  to  be  transmuted  into  work 
on  the  farm. 

The  most  important  of  the  special  schools  of  agriculture 
are  what  are  known  as  "  short  courses "  conducted  at  the 
university  itself.  These  courses  vary  in  length  from  twelve 
weeks  to  two  years.  No  special  preparation  is  required  for 
entrance,  nor  do  they  lead  to  any  degree.  Certificates  of  work 
done  are  often,  and  perhaps  usually,  given  to  attendants,  who 
may  use  them  for  what  they  are  wortli.  The  object  of  these 
short  courses  is  to  convey  to  working;  farmers  practical  infor- 
mation which  they  can  use  in  their  business.  It  is  not 
attempted  to  equip  students  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  given  them  or  to  fit  them  to  deal  with  all  con- 
tingencies as  they  arise.  Much  of  what  is  taught  must  be 
accepted  on  trust.  Students  desiring  to  inform  themselves  in 
regard  to  special  branches  of  agriculture  are  given  special 
facilities.  The  students  are  assumed  to  be  mature  enough  to 
know  what  they  want,  and  they  are  helped  to  get  it.  For  the 
longer  courses  a  special  line  of  work  is  laid  out,  calculated  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  majority,  but  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
strength  of  the  teaching  force,  individual  work  is  assisted.  If 
one  is  anxious  to  qualify  himself  to  become  a  horticultural 
inspector,  he  may  learn  more  about  insects,  pests,  and  fungous 
diseases  than  a  full  graduate  will  know;  if  he  is  or  expects  to 
be  a  grain  farmer,  he  will  learn  about  smuts,  the  Hessian  fly, 
the  characteristics  of  the   different  varieties  of   the   various 
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grains,  as  they  are  grown  throughout  the  world,  the  special 
uses  to  which  each  is  adapted,  their  relative  value  in  the 
market,  and  whatever  else  may  be  found  helpful  to  the  grain 
farmer.  In  the  same  way  desired  special  information  is  given 
in  all  branches  of  the  farming  industry.  In  most  cases  I 
think  that  the  students  in  shorter  courses  are  expected  to 
reduce  by  specific  study  their  general  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  soils  to  some  exactness,  and  especially  to 
learn  definitely  how  water  acts  in  the  soil,  and  how  plants  are 
constructed  and  grow,  but  in  general  the  object  of  the  shorter 
course  is  to  give  to  the  student  such  knowledge  as  he  can  at 
once  put  to  evidently  profitable  use,  as,  for  instance,  the  care 
and  management  of  dairy  machinery,  the  testing  of  milk  and 
its  manipulation  so  as  to  save  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the 
butter  fat,  the  principles  of  feeding,  and  simple  methods  of 
testing  its  results,  the  nursing  of  sick  animals,  and  the  like. 

To  many  students  perhaps  the  best  thing  which  the  shorter 
courses  gives  him  is  something  which  he  did  not  come  for, 
and  that  is  some  notion  of  the  immensity  of  what  he  does  not 
know.  When  once  a  young  man  lias  perfectly  acquired  this 
notion,  he  is  in  a  way  to  get  on,  for  he  is  then  likely  to  begin 
to  learn  from  everything  he  sees. 

The  other  special  schools  directly  connected  with  the 
College  of  Agriculture  are  those  in  which  practical  instruction 
is  given  by  practical  men  to  students  of  special  branches  of 
agriculture.  Of  these  the  dairy  school  is  the  most  common, 
and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  one  of  this  class  of  schools  as  yet 
established.  In  the  dairy  school  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  the 
exact  conditions  of  farm  life.  The  school  dairy  is  exactly  like 
any  other  good  dairy,  and  students  who  themselves  feed  and 
care  for  the  animals  by  what  are  said  to  be  approved  methods, 
can  see  whether  or  not  these  methods  actually  produce  the 
better  results  which  are  assumed  for  them.  Outside  milk  is 
delivered  just  as  it  is  to  other  creameries,  which  the  students 
themselves  can  test,  and  by  reference  to  the  books  can  see 
whether  and  how  well  good  milk  and  good  methods  pay. 
They  can  learn  to  judge  very  exactly  of  the  value  of  cows  for 
the  dairy.     They  can  learn  the  most  economical  methods  of 
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handling  milk  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese,  and 
how  to  properly  care  for  machinery.  They  will  not  learn  much 
about  bacteria,  but  they  will  learn  a  great  deal  about  their 
effects,  and  how  to  encourage  the  good  and  repress  the  evil  in 
the  process  of  ripening  butter  and  cheese;  and  this  knowledge 
is  all  that  the  practical  dairyman  requires.  Finally,  as  his 
product  is  sold,  he  will  learn,  in  marketing,  exactly  what 
customers  think  of  it. 

His  instructors  in  the  art  will  be  experienced  working 
dairymen,  who  make  their  living  by  that  means,  and  can 
make  it  anywhere.  With  that  instruction  he  will  receive 
regular  lectures  from  the  scientific  staff,  on  the  principles 
underlying  the  art  which  he  practises,  which  will  put  him  in 
a  way  to  get  the  most  profit  from  his  experience  at  the  school, 
and  subsequently  in  the  dairy  where  he  is  employed.  It  is  by 
the  dairy  school  that  all  tlie  world-renowned  dairy  districts 
have  attained  their  excellence.  In  these  districts  the  grad- 
uates of  these  schools  are  sought  for  as  workmen  and  superin- 
tendents of  creameries.  For  the  latter  position,  however, 
while  dairy  knowledge  is  essential,  it  is  not  all  that  is 
required.  No  one  can  be  a  good  superintendent  of  anything 
who  does  not  possess,  in  addition  to  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  business,  executive  ability,  vigor,  and  tact.  The 
reward  of  the  dairy  school  graduate  is  not  munificent,  but  it 
is  something.  With  good  bodily  vigor,  it  should  be  $35  per 
month,  or  $50  if  he  boards  himself  The  "  butter  maker  "  of 
a  large  creamery  should  earn  $900  a  year.  There  are  large 
creameries  which  pay  $100  a  month,  or  even  more,  for  a 
"manager"  or  "superintendent,"  or  whatever  he  may  be 
called;  but,  as  already  stated,  the  requirements  of  these 
positions  call  not  only  for  dairy  knowledge,  but  for  other 
qualifications. 

The  courses  at  these  dairy  schools  greatly  vary.  In  some 
of  the  newer  states  a  single  winter  course  of  three  months  is 
all  that  is  attempted.  The  Wisconsin  school,  than  which 
there  is  no  better  in  America,  requires  attendance  at  one 
winter  course,  then  a  summer's  practice  in  the  dairy,  then 
another  winter  course,  and  the  final  certificate  is  not  given 
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except  upon  evidence  of  successful  dairy  practice  for  some 
time  after  leaving  the  school.  While  undergoing  probation, 
the  students  are  visited,  wherever  they  may  be  at  work  in 
the  state,  by  representatives  of  the  University,  who  personally 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  character  of  students'  work  before 
the  certificate  is  granted.* 


*  See  Appendix  B  for  curriculum  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  School,  which  is 
typical  of  the  best  class  of  schools  everywhere. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    farmers'    institute. 

PERHAPS  the  most  useful,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  most 
widely  useful,  of  the  methods  of  diflfusing  agricultural 
education  is  the  Farmers'  Institute.  I  have  not  taken 
pains  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  institution,  but  it  has  grad- 
ually developed,  apparently  from  rather  crude  beginnings,  in 
all  the  progressive  agricultural  nations,  of  course  varying 
in  character  as  well  as  in  name  in  different  countries.  The 
essential  feature  is  the  gathering  of  farmers  at  some  con- 
venient place  near  their  homes,  to  meet,  successful  specialists 
in  the  branches  of  agriculture  most  followed  in  the  vicinity, 
for  the  discussion  of  practical  problems  in  agriculture.  Wher- 
ever this  is  done,  by  whatever  name  the  meeting  may  be  called, 
there  is  a  Farmers'  Institute. 

In  their  order  of  relative  importance,  I  conceive  the  objects 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute  to  be,  first,  to  get  farmers  to  thinking 
clearly;  second,  to  get  them  to  talking;  and,  third,  to  convey 
information.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  easiest,  as  the  specialists 
who  conduct  the  institutes  always  have  abundant  information 
to  give,  and  are  accustomed  to  giving  it  to  public  assemblies; 
but  the  miud  untrained  to  such  work  can  receive  and  assimi- 
late but  a  small  amount  of  the  information  conveyed  in  a 
continuous  session  of  a  day  or  two,  and  in  a  few  weeks  there 
will  remain  of  the  information  given,  in  the  minds  of  most 
present,  at  least  so  far  as  it  has  been  given  by  formal  lectures, 
little  more  than  a  vague  impression.  The  best  institute  con- 
ductors fully  understand  this;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to  occupy 
the  time  themselves,  find  the  highest  exercise  of  their  skill  in 
drawing  out  the  experiences  of  the  farmers  present.  This  is 
best,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  aggregate  of 
useful  experience  in  any  neighborhood  is  always  very  large, 
and,  as  developed  under  local  conditions,  very  apt  to  be  more 
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valuable  than  the  more  general  knowledge  of  the  lecturers. 
At  least  it  has  a  value  of  a  dififerent  kind,  and  is  always  more 
quickly  appreciated  by  those  present.  A  farmer  who  will 
forget  in  a  week  the  greater  part  of  the  good  points  of  a  set 
lecture  from  a  stranger,  will  remember  to  his  dying  day  the 
relation  of  experience  by  a  successful  neighbor.  He  will  also, 
from  time  to  time,  have  opportunity  to  talk  it  over,  and  to 
observe  the  actual  workings  of  the  method  advocated.  If, 
encouraged  by  the  relation  of  his  neighbor,  he  is  led  on  to 
contribute  his  own  experience  on  some  special  point,  great 
good  has  been  done.  If,  as  is  commonly  tbe  case,  there  is 
more  or  less  disagreement,  so  much  the  better.  When  two 
men  disagree,  a  new  center  of  intellectual  activity  has  been 
set  up.  If  the  disagreement  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
interest  the  community  at  large,  they  are  all  likely  to  engage 
in  investigations  upon  their  own  account,  and  the  influence 
of  the  institute  may  be  felt  in  the  neighborhood  for  years,  and 
far  longer  than  the  effect  of  an  address  of  a  very  able  stranger 
would  have  endured.  When  the  disagreements  are  of  slight 
importance,  the  skill  of  the  conductor  is  sliown  by  the  meas- 
ure of  his  success  in  diverting  the  discussion  without  offense 
to  any. 

In  this  country  the  Farmers'  Institute  is  a  matter  of  state 
concern,  the  Legislatures  of  most  states  making  annual  appro- 
priations for  their  expenses.  This  fund  is,  in  some  cases, 
expended  by  the  State  University,  or  Agricultural  College, 
and  sometimes  by  State  Commissioner  or  Boards  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  most  states  the  majority  of  the  institutes  are  crowded 
into  a  few  winter  months,  when  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural 
College  is  fully  employed  in  college  duties.  In  such  cases 
the  lecturers  are  mostly  themselves  farmers  who  have  been 
specially  successful  in  some  lines  of  agriculture,  and  who 
are,  besides,  thoroughly  endowed  with  strong  common  sense, 
backed  by  wide  experience.  The  lectures  and  discussions 
at  such  institutes  tend  to  take  on  what  is  called  the  "practical " 
form,  by  which  is  meant  a  relation  of  experience,  or  observa- 
tion and  results,  with  the  underlying  scientific  doctrine  not 
prominent.    The  paid  lecturers,  however,  even  if  not  highly 
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educated,  either  are  or  rapidly  become  fairly  well  versed  in 
elenaentary  agricultural  science,  and  are  able  to  solve  most 
questions  of  that  kind  that  arise. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  however,  "where  the  institute  season 
extends  over  most  of  the  year,  and  in  most  states  where  the 
system  is  new,  the  conductors  of  institutes  are  usually  of  the 
university  staff,  who  get  away  from  their  college  duties  for  a 
few  days  at  a  time  for  this  work.  At  such  institutes  the 
strong  feature  is  apt  to  be  popular  presentations  of  agricultural 
science,  with  an  effort  thereafter  to  draw  out  the  practical 
experience  of  those  present,  for  comparison  with  the  general 
doctrines  advanced.  At  first  thought  the  latter  form  would 
seem  more  desirable,  and  the  tendency  is  to  regret  that  the 
number  of  university  instructors  must  always  be  too  small 
to  do  any  great  part  of  the  work  whenever  the  demand  calls 
for  a  large  number  of  institutes.  I  am  inclined,  however, 
although  I  have  never  attended  institutes  where  the  university 
work  was  not  the  prominent  feature,  to  believe  that  the  best 
results  are  secured  by  non-professional  instructors.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  pretty  sure  not  to  talk  over  the  heads  of 
their  hearers,  which,  with  all  their  care  not  to  do  so,  university 
professors  are  not  always  able  to  avoid.  The  set  lectures  are 
more  apt  to  deal  with  details  with  which  all  present  are  per- 
sonally familiar,  and,  therefore,  more  readily  draw  out  discus- 
sion from  local  men,  which  after  all  is  the  chief  end  of  the 
institute.  There  is  less  shyness  in  asking  questions  as  to 
detail  of  some  one  who  is  known  as  a  successful  farmer,  than 
in  cross-questioning  a  "professor"  on  statements  of  general 
principles.  There  is  also  the  general  prejudice  of  farmers 
against "  theorists,"  by  which  they  mean  all  persons  who  do  not 
live  by  manual  labor  on  the  farm,  and  yet  presume  to  discuss 
agricultural  questions;  and  this  prejudice,  although  unfounded 
and  irrational,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
probable  results.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that  the  best 
results  in  institute  work  will  usually  be  achieved  by  non- 
professional, but  competent,  lecturers  when  those  can  be  had. 
Here,  however,  lies  a  difificulty.  At  the  beginning  they  are 
seldom  to  be  had  at  all.    The  best  farmers  are  apt  to  be  busy 
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farming.  The  small  pay  that  is  offered  will  not  justify  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  in  leaving  his  business  unless  favored  by  special 
circumstances,  while  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  attract  a  large 
class  who  can  do  no  possible  good,  but  may  very  likely  have 
a  "  pull,"  which  the  appointing  power  can.  not  always  resist. 
1  am  told  that  there  is  much  trouble  from  this  cause  in  some 
states.  Good  farmers  are,  also,  not  always  good  talkers,  and 
good  talkers  are  not  always  good  teachers,  and  some  who  may 
be  good  farmers,  good  talkers,  and  good  teachers,  are  unable 
to  realize  that  it  is  not  best  for  them  to  talk  all  the  time. 

The  requirements  for  a  successful  non-professional  institute 
worker  are  high  character  and  consequent  good  reputation  at 
home,  infinite  tact  and  good-nature,  sound  common  sense, 
readiness  and  clearness  of  speech,  a  high  order  of  intelligence, 
a  fair  education,  with  readiness  to  learn,  reasonable  success  in 
whatever  he  has  attempted,  and  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others.  That  is  a  pretty  good  man.  One  can  not  blow  a  horn 
and  collect  a  crowd  of  such  men  about  him.  At  the  begin- 
ning the  main  work  must  fall  on  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  with  such  help  as  can  be  got  in  the  locality  where  the 
institute  is  held.  In  the  end  the  progress  of  the  work  will 
develop  the  men  who  can  carry  it  on,  just  as  only  a  war  can 
develop  the  great  generals. 

The  ideal  two-day  institute  is  doubtless  one  or  two  lectures 
by  college  men,  on  underlying  principles,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  time  occupied  by  local  papers  or  non-professional 
lecturers,  with  a  full  half  of  the  time  devoted  to  brief  and 
pointed  discussion  duly  kept  within  bounds  by  a  tactful  con- 
ductor, and  the  "question  box"  always  going.  The  question 
box  is  a  feature  of  all  good  institutes,  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  one  to  ask  any  question  on  any  agricultural 
topic,  with  a  probability  that  it  will  be  intelligently  answered 
by  some  one.  Stated  times  are  always  set  for  answering 
questions  in  the  box,  as  questions  during  or  following  an 
address  should  always  be  connected  with  the  question  dis- 
cussed. On  certain  topics — like  veterinary  science,  or  ento- 
mology— the  services  of  a  university  man,  or  a  specialist  of 
some  kind,  are  almost  essential.     "When  not  available  the 
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second-hand  information  of  the  non-professional  must  be 
made  to  answer.  Non-professional  lecturers,  from  their  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  hear  university  or  other  specialists,  and 
their  own  experience  and  observation,  rapidly  become  able  to 
authoritatively  answer  most  questions  relating  to  common 
pests  and  diseases,  soil  chemistry,  plant  physiology,  and  the 
like;  and  a  successful  and  well-educated  farmer  will  discuss 
feeding  and  culture  problems  with  more  convincing  authority 
than  a  professor. 

This  discussion  of  what  an  institute  and  institute  workers 
should  be  ought  to  give  any  reader  who  is  so  unfortunate  as 
never  to  have  attended  a  Farmers'  Institute,  a  very  good  idea 
of  its  objects  and  methods.  At  the  institute,  so  far  as  possible, 
there  are  taught  the  laws  and  processes  of  animal  and  vegetable 
growth,  the  causes,  nature,  and  prevention  or  proper  treatment 
of  dise'ases  of  plants  and  animals,  the  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical constitution  of  soils,  the  action  of  water  in  the  soil,  the 
commercial  value  and  proper  culture  of  old  and  new  plants, 
the  science  and  practice  of  feeding,  the  details  of  technical 
dairying  operations,  and  all  the  numberless  major  and  minor 
subjects  bearing  on  rural  life.  Not  that  all  these  things  are 
taught  or  discussed  at  any  one  institute,  but  such  a  selection 
is  made  as  will  best  suit  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  members 
and  the  special  abilities,  knowledge,  and  experience  of  those 
who  lead  and  address  it.  The  institute  is  successful  in  a 
direct  ratio  with  the  spontaneous  questioning  and  discussion 
which  it  elicits.  It  is,  therefore,  what  its  members  make  it. 
I  have  heard  farmers  say  that  they  could  learn  nothing  at 
such  an  institute,  as  they  already  knew  their  business.  Such 
farmers,  if  they  have  the  least  spark  of  humanity  in  their 
bosoms,  should  be  the  first  ones  on  hand  and  the  last  to  leave, 
in  order  that  they  may  communicate  some  of  their  knowledge 
to  the  unfortunate  majority  who  still  have  something  to  learn. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

AGEICULTUKE    IN  THE   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

WITHIN  a  few  years  there  has  been  some  effort  to 
introduce  the  study  of  what  is  termed  "agriculture" 
in  the  common  schools  of  rural  districts.  As  dis- 
cussion has  progressed,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  substitute 
the  term  "nature  study"  for  "agriculture,"  as  more  definitely 
descriptive  of  what  is  proposed  to  be  taught.  This  term  also 
has  the  advantage  of  being  commonly  employed  by  teachers. 
As  understood  by  them,  however,  it  includes  subjects  not 
directly  pertaining  to  agriculture,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of 
not  conveying  to  the  majority  of  farmers  the  distinct  idea 
of  the  connection  between  the  proposed  work  and  the  art  of 
husbandry.  In  default  of  any  single  English  word  expressing 
precisely  what  we  mean,  I  prefer  for  the  present  to  retain  the 
term  "  agriculture,"  meaning  thereby  the  study  of  such  natu- 
ral phenomena,  directly  bearing  upon  farm  work,  as  can  be 
profitably  presented  to  pupils  of  school  age. 

In  this  work,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  authorities  of  the  state 
of  Connecticut  first  took  official  action,  but  the  first  real  prog- 
ress was  made  when,  in  1894,  the  New  York  Legislature,  at 
the  request  of  the  farmers  of  certain  counties  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  appropriated  $8,000  to  be  expended  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  Cornell  University  in  promoting 
improvements  in  the  practice  of  horticulture  within  those 
counties.  The  terms  of  the  act  permitted  the  promotion  of 
studies  in  aid  of  agriculture  in  the  common  schools,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  University  devoted  part  of  the  appropriation 
to  that  work.  This  work  was  entirely  experimental,  but  it 
could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands,  and  the  success 
was  such  that  the  appropriations  for  the  purpose  were  largely 
increased,  and  the  work  extended  to  cover  the  entire  state. 
The  New  York  work   attracted   the   attention  of  the  entire 
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nation,  and  is  likely  to  ultimately  become  part  of  permanent 
educational  policy  everywhere. 

It  began  in  New  York,  as  it  must  begin  elsewhere,  in 
personal  visits  of  skilled  instructors  from  the  University,  going 
from  one  school  to  another  and  spending  half  days  in  instruc- 
tion. The  teachers  quickly  caught  the  idea  and  were  eager 
to  take  it  up.  To  aid  them  in  this  the  University  printed  a 
series  of  "leaflets"*  containing  sample  lessons  to  be  given 
orally  to  pupils,  and  opened  "correspondence  classes"  with 
teachers,  of  whom  over  ten  thousand  were  enrolled  as  students 
by  1897.  From  this  the  work  has  extended  in  New  York  and 
other  states,  and  will  be  more  or  less  familiar  to  most  of  my 
readers.  No  more  promising  effort  in  aid  of  agriculture  has 
ever  been  made. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  term  "agriculture"  has  been 
generally  employed  by  the  press  in  discussing  these  new 
studies,  and  it  will  probably  hold  its  place.  The  vagueness  of 
this  term,  already  alluded  to,  has  resulted  in  all  sorts  of  mis- 
conceptions as  to  the  nature  of  the  proposed  work,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  inquire  a  little  further  as  to  what  is  really  meant 
by  teaching  "agriculture"  in  common  schools. 

On  tlie  part  of  farmers  I  fear  that  in  many  cases  nothing 
in  particular  is  meant.  There  is  a  vague  idea  that  in  some 
way  these  common  schools  can  help  to  make  farming  more 
attractive  to  young  people,  as  well  as  more  profitable,  and  tlius 
tend  to  stop  the  drift  of  the  young  to  the  cities,  where  most  of 
them  lose  all  chance  of  ever  attaining  an  independent  life. 
Not  knowing  how  else  to  express  themselves,  they  speak  of 
introducing  "agriculture"  as  a  study,  and  sometimes  of  the 
necessity  of  a  proper  "  text-book  "  for  the  pupils. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  common  schools  can  be  very 
helpful  in  this  respect,  and  that  they  are  thus  helping  in  some 
countries.  It  is  not,  however,  nor  can  it  be,  by  the  pursuit  of 
a  formal  "  course "  leading  to  definite  attainments  within 
certain  limits,  nor  is  any  "  text-book  "  whatever  required  for 
the  use  of  pupils.     The  first  step  in  any  useful  study  of  agri- 


*  See  Appendix  C  to  this  book,  for  New  Tork  law  and  specimen  leaflets. 
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culture  in  common  schools  must  be  the  acquirement  of  the 
ability  to  learn  from  nature  direct  with  no  text-book  for  an 
interpreter. 

The  rural  common  school  deals  with  pupils  from  six  to 
fifteen  years  of  age.  What  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  agri- 
cultural teaching  must  be  what  can  be  comprehended  by  pupils 
of  that  age,  and  which  in  practice  can  be  imparted  to  them  in 
the  time  which  their  own  desires,  and  that  of  their  parents, 
and  public  opinion,  will  permit  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose, 
in  view  of  the  other  claims  upon  their  time  and  attention.  -  It 
excludes  the  ordinary  occupations  and  processes  of  the  farm 
which  they  see  going  on  every  day,  and  in  which  more  or  less 
they  take  part.  All  such  things  they  will  and  do  learu  at 
home  to  far  better  advantage  than  in  the  school. 

In  their  earlier  school  days  the  children  are  engaged  in 
accumulating  facts;  later  the  facts  begin  to  unconsciously 
arrange  themselves  in  classes  in  the  mind,  but  they  begin  to 
reason  upon  them  and  formulate  theories  hardly  at  all  during 
the  years  commonly  reckoned  as  of  country  school  age.  If 
compelled  to  undertake  this  process  they  dislike  it,  seldom 
succeed  with  it,  and  the  reasoning  which  the  teacher  may 
seem  to  force  upon  them  for  the  time  is  generally  forgotten 
before  the  end  of  the  first  game  of  "I  spy."  If  the  pupils 
seem  for  the  moment  to  comprehend,  and  do,  in  part,  answer 
intelligently,  an  examination  on  the  same  points  a  week  later 
will  prove  that  the}"-  really  never  understood  the  subject.  For 
all  abstract  matters  involving  exercise  of  the  reasoning  power, 
they  must  wait  till  they  are  older.  Childhood  is  the  time  to 
learn  facts,  and  such  facts  as  really  interest  them  are  never 
forgotten.  This  limitation  of  the  powers  of  childhood  forbids 
any  attempt  to  teach  "agriculture"  or  any  other  science  in 
any  didactic,  formal  way,  or  presenting  the  subject  by  means 
of  text-books. 

What  they  can  do  is  to  study  nature.  They  can  learn  how 
plants  grow,  not  by  reading  books,  but  by  planting  and  pulling 
up  plants  and  taking  them  to  pieces  at  various  stages  of  tlieir 
growth.  That  is  the  way  "professors"  continue  to  study  plant 
physiology  as  long  as  they  live,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  really 
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learn  anything  about  it.  The  way  is  as  open  to  children  as  to 
professors,  and  they  take  never-ending  delight  in  it.  A  fair 
microscope  is  within  the  means  of  any  school  district,  and 
with  that  the  cells  and  tissues  of  plants  and  animals  can  be 
seen,  diseased  growths  studied  and  compared  with  healthy 
growth,  insect  pests  can  be  identified,  and  their  life  history 
and  habits  can  be  determined.  Much  of  this  can  be  done, 
and  a  good  foundation  in  systematic  botany  laid,  with  merely 
a  good  common  hand  glass.  The  instinct  for  making  mud 
pies,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  can  be  directed  to  a  practical 
study  of  the  action  of  water  in  the  soil.  The  mechanical 
character  of  soils  can  be  thorouglily  studied,  and  about  every- 
thing learned  that  any  one  can  know.  As  they  get  older,  they 
can  experiment  with  simple  chemical  reactions,  so  as  to  under- 
stand at  least  what  they  are,  and  understand  fairly  well  the 
nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which,  take  place  in  the  soil 
and  the  leaf  Such  work  as  this  is  what  is  meant  by  those 
who  intelligently  discuss  introducing  the  study  of  "agricul- 
ture" in  the  rural  schools.  It  is  good  work  for  any  school. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  mental  nature  of  the  child.  Its  acquire- 
ment is  a  source  of  real  pleasure  to  all  children,  which  is 
certainly  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  elements  of  "gram- 
mar." The  knowledge  thus  gained  will  never  be  forgotten. 
It  is  a  fitting  preparation  for  any  walk  in  life.  It  is  essential 
to  the  making  of  the  farmer  who  hopes  to  survive  in  the 
struggle  for  independent  existence.  It  is  knowledge  wliich  he 
will  apply  every  day  of  his  life.  The  little  that  he  learns  will 
teach  him  the  methods  of  learning  more  as  special  need  arises 
for  special  knowledge.  It  is  the  best  foundation  possible  on 
which  to  build  up  a  successful  farmer. 

Of  course  the  child  can  not  learn  all  this  by  himself  He 
must,  at  least  at  first,  be  told  where  to  look,  and  possibly  how 
to  look,  and  when  he  sees  a  thing  he  must  be  told  what  it  is. 
And  there  is  the  rub.  The  teachers  know  very  little  more 
about  these  things  than  the  children,  and  the  most  of  them 
have  no  wish  to  learn.  They  have  passed  the  age  of  curiosity, 
and  are  thinking  of  other  things.  If  compelled  to  learn  them 
to  hold  their  places,  they  will  do  so,  and,  very  likely,  for  the 
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most  part,  get  highly  interested  in  the  end,  and  finally  become 
good  teachers  if  it  is  in  them,  but  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
will  attack  it  with  regret. 

The  teachers  are  by  no  means  to  blame  for  this.  They 
are  exactly  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  substantially  reflect  public 
sentiment.  Our  ideal  of  education  is  one  of  our  inheritances 
from  England,  and  comes  down  from  a  time  when  only  rich 
men's  sons  were  educated,  for  whom  general  literary  culture 
was  the  training  desired,  and  very  likely  most  desirable. 
When  Massachusetts,  and  others  after  her,  established  the 
common-school  system,  the  ideal  of  education  was  the  English 
ideal,  which  was  always  before  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  expected  or  hoped  to  go  beyond  the  three  R's,  and 
directed  the  aspirations  of  teachers  and  parents.  After  the 
Revolution,  and  especially  during  our  periods  of  most  rapid 
expansion,  all  children  were  regarded  as  the  sons  of  sovereigns, 
and  the  ideal  of  their  education  was  that  of  other  princes. 
When  the  pressure  of  population  began  to  be  felt,  there  arose 
a  demand  in  the  most  populous  centers  that  some  portion  of 
the  school  time  be  spent  in  direct  training  for  special  avoca- 
tions, and  tliis  again  raised  the  technical  dispute  among 
teachers  as  to  whether  the  pupil  is  not  best  prepared  for  all 
avocations  by  general  training  witliont  special  reference  to  any. 

This  educational  question  will  be  settled  by  experiment 
under  demand  created  by  the  increasing  difiiculty  of  obtaining 
subsistence  and  maintaining  the  standard  of  comfort.  It  is 
significant  that  the  demand  for  special  instruction  is  now 
beginning  to  be  heard  from  the  rural  districts.  In  most  cases, 
howeverj  it  does  not  seem  to  come  from  the  masses  of  the 
people,  but  from  a  few  who  feel  that  some  technical  instruc- 
tion is  needed.  The  fact  is  that  for  the  most  part  farmers' 
children  do  not  wish  to  be  farmers,  and  their  parents  sympa- 
thize with  them,  which  results  in  a  feeling  of  apathy  which  it 
is  difiicult  to  overcome. 

Another  difiBculty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  not 
farmers,  and  while  many  are  the  sons  or  daughters  of  farmers, 
their  feeling  is  not  for  the  farm.  The  outcome  of  all  these 
influences,  new  ideas  struggling  to  get  into  the  schools,  and 
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old  ones  refusing  to  make  room  for  them,  is  a  very  crowded 
curriculum.  When  anything  new  is  introduced  no  time 
allowance  is  made  for  it,  but  the  teacher  is  expected  to  accom- 
plish just  as  much  as  ever  with  everything  else.  Special 
instruction  is  called  for  in  many  things,  which  involves  special 
fitting  on  the  part  of  teacliers,  until  they  come  to  wish  to 
avoid  every  new  subject.  In  education,  however,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  there  is  a  competition  of  ideas,  and  the  fittest  will 
survive.  Wlierever  the  farmers  in  rural  districts  unite  in 
the  desire  for  such  special  instruction  as  I  have  outlined 
above,  to  be  given  in  the  rural  schools,  they  will  get  it.  They 
can  in  most  cases  get  it  to-day,  without  legislation  or  the  aid 
of  any  one.  There  is  a  keen  competition  among  teachers  to 
get  schools,  and  any  school  in  most  states  whose  officials  let  it 
be  publicly  known  that  they  will  employ  no  teacher  who  does 
not  bring  a  certificate  from  the  State  Agricultural  College,*  of 
competence  to  teach  the  elementary  science  underlying  hus- 
bandry, will  get  such  a  teacher  as  is  desired.  Any  consider- 
able demand  of  this  kind  would  at  once  make  the  subject 
prominent  in  all  normal  schools,  and  within  a  short  time 
teachers  will  be  as  competent  to  teach  "agriculture"  as  any- 
thing else. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  such  teaching  as  I  have  outlined 
requires  excellent  ability.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  do  it 
successfully.  The  teacher  must  have  decided  power  over  a 
subject  to  be  prepared  to  teach  it  orally.  If  a  teacher  has 
learned  to  distinguish  a  cottony  cushion  scale,  and  a  child 
brings  a  specimen  which,  under  the  microscope,  proves  not  to 
be  that  scale,  the  next  question  will  be,  "What  is  it?"  and  if 
the  teacher  can  not  answer,  there  is  a  certain  embarrassment. 
For  this  reason,  and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  proper  prepa- 
ration for  the  oral  teaching  of  elementary  natural  science  is 
really  beyond  the  reach  of  many  teachers,  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects  should  usually  involve  the  employment 
of  special  teachers  who  will  go  from  one  school  to  another, 

*  Or  any  university  or  normal  school  in  which  hushandry  and  the  applica- 
tion of  nature  study  thereto  are  properly  recognized  in  the  courses  of  inBtruc.. 
tjon, 
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spending  a  half  day  with  each  in  turn,  the  week  between  eacli 
visit  being  carried  on  by  the  regular  teachers  by  the  aid  of 
suggestions  contained  in  leaflets  or  hand-books  specially  pre- 
pared for  their  use.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  method  adopted  in 
New  York,  where  Cornell  University  supplies,  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  competent  traveling  instructors.  This  method  is 
also  employed  in  Germany,  where,  however,  there  is  less  need 
of  it,  as  the  teachers  are  mostly  men  who  make  teaching  the 
avocation  of  their  life.  In  this  country,  where  the  majority  of 
the  teachers  are  women,  many  of  them  quite  immature,  and 
for  the  most  part  with  quite  other  views  for  the  future  than 
continuous  teaching,  the  employment  of  special  teachers  will 
probably  usually  be  found  essential. 

The  compensation  for  such  teachers  will  necessarily  be  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  expense  of  a  suitable  preparation,  and  to 
support  a  man  with  a  family  and  a  horse.  Such  a  teacher 
could  visit  about  ten  schools  a  week,  spending  a  half  day  with 
each,  and  about  twenty  schools  would  be  the  limit  for  each 
teacher,  if  real  progress  is  expected.  In  most  states  there  is 
probably  no  provision  in  the  laws  for  the  appointment  and 
payment  of  special  teachers  serving  a  large  number  of  schools, 
and  the  securing  of  such  legislation  must  be  the  first  practical 
step  towards  the  introduction  of  such  studies,  except  as  indi- 
vidual districts  may  act  by  securing  regular  teachers  who  are 
qualified  for  the  work. 

Little  good  will  be  accomplished  by  moving  too  fast,  and 
in  advance  of  public  sentiment.  At  one  time  the  law  of  Cali- 
fornia required  that  "entomology"  should  be  taught  in  all  the 
common  schools  of  the  state.  This  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  statute  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  one  enthusiast,  who 
appreciated  the  importance  of  such  instruction  in  fruit-growing 
districts,  and  who  had  himself  prepared  a  text-book  for  the 
purpose.  It  was,  however,  a  subject  hardly  understood  by 
anybody.  The  methods  of  dealing  with  insect  pests  were 
crude  and  unsatisfactory.  There  was  no  attempt  to  deal  with 
fungi,  which  are  almost  as  destructive  as  insects.  In  the 
majority  of  the  districts  there  were  no  important  fruit  interests. 
The  teachers,  of  course,  knew  nothing  about  the  subject,  and 
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usually  ridiculed  the  idea  of  teaching  any  such  thing  to  chil- 
dren. Such  attempts  as  were  made  to  carry  out  the  law  were 
in  most  cases  wholly  futile.  In  a  few  years  the  law  was 
repealed,  to  the  relief  of  all  connected  with  the  schools.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  since  the  law  was  on  the  statute-books, 
a  large  number  of  teachers  endeavored  to  prepare  themselves 
for  it.  The  subject  was  introduced  in  the  normal  schools,  and 
the  classes  in  entomology  in  the  University,  which  had  always 
been  very  small,  at  once  began  to  grow,  and  were  soon  large 
and  interesting.  When  the  law  was  repealed  they  at  once  fell 
back  almost  to  their  old  numbers.  All  this  shows  that  it  is 
usually,  impossible  to  push  reforms  much  in  advance  of  public 
sentiment,  and  yet  tliat,  if  enacted  into  law,  and  kept  long 
enough  on  the  statute-book,  such  a  movement  will  in  the  end 
result  in  an  adequate  supply  of  those  competent  to  carry  it  on. 
The  California  law  was  repealed  just  as  it  was  about  to  become 
possible  to  properly  execute  it.  It  was  very  faulty,  however, 
in  that  it  made  insect  life  the  main  end  of  study,  which  should 
be  plant  physiology  and  hygiene. 

The  foregoing,  with  a  perusal  of  the  documents  relating  to 
this  subject  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  conception  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  common 
schools  as  it  exists  to-day.  Its  object  is  to  impart  to  children 
auch  elementary  knowledge  as  is  possible  of  all  the  natural 
sciences  underlying  the  operations  of  the  farm.  In  the  present 
crowded  state  of  our  school  curriculums,  the  introduction  of  a 
new  subject,  in  which  any  real  progress  is  expected,  must 
usually  involve  the  displacement  of  something  else.  One 
practical  question  must  be  as  to  what  shall  be  omitted  that  is 
now  taught  There  will  be  advocates  of  that  subject,  whatever 
it  may  be,  who  will  fight  its  displacement.  In  rural  schools  it 
is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  teacher  to  conduct  twenty-five  or 
thirty  recitations  each  day.  The  actual  school  day,  deducting 
recesses,  is  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  minutes.  Dividing 
this  number  by  tliirty,  the  average  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  a 
recitation  is  but  little  over  ten  minutes.  If  there  are  but  twenty 
recitations  per  day,  the  average  time  for  each  is  sixteen  minutes. 
Any  effective  study  of  natural  science  will  use  up  several  of 
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these  periods,  and  invariably  occupy  the  attention  of  every 
pupil  in  the  school  as  long  as  it  lasts,  which  should  be  evidence 
that  it  is  adapted  to  their  mental  attainments  This  practical 
question,  with  that  of  the  securing  of  competent  teachers,  suit- 
able appliances,  and  the  necessary  financial  support,  are  the 
main  problems  to  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  agricultural  science  in  common  schools.  None  of  them  are 
yet  solved,  and  in  fact  have  hardly  yet  been  seriously  considered. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AGRICULTUKAL  PAPERS  AND  BOOKS. 

ONE  of  the  curious  things  which  must  be  taken  account 
of  is  the  intense  prejudice  which  exists  among  large 
masses  of  farmers  against  what  they,  call  "  book- 
farmers"  and  "book-farming.''  Everything  has  its  cause,  and 
there  is,  of  course,  a  cause  for  this  prejudice.  In  part  it  is 
accounted  for  by  the  very  unpractical  character  of  some  popular 
books  on  farming  which  were  published  a  half  century  since. 
There  was  good  literature  on  the  subject  even  then,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  get  into  popular  form.  Allowing  for  the  advance 
in  scientific  knowledge  since  that  time,  there  is  very  little  to 
which  modern  science  can  take  exception  in  the  old  cyclo- 
pedias, for  example,  which  had  the  widest  popular  circulation, 
and  in  which  the  agricultural  articles,  written  by  the  best  men 
of  the  time,  are  clear  and  sensible.  The  first  really  popular 
movement  towards  scientific  agriculture  was  based  on  the  idea 
of  controlling  fertility  by  the  operations  of  chemistry.  There 
were  then  few  agricultural  chemists iu  this  country,  and  they 
doubtless  had  rather  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of 
agricultural  chemistry;  and  these,  as  conceived  by  the  people, 
were  still  more  impossible.  There  was  an  abundance  of  virgin 
soil  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  more  money  could  be  gen- 
erally made  by  robbing  that  than  by  improving  that  which 
had  begun  to  be  exhausted.  Analysis  of  his  soil  in  advance 
was  practically  impossible  to  most  farmers,  who,  so  far  as  they 
used  commercial  fertilizers  at  all,  used  them  blindly,  and  often 
without  much  regard  to  mechanical  and  climatic  conditions, 
or  the  special  needs  of  the  different  plants.  The  result  of 
these  exaggerated  notioTis,  usually  still  farther  exaggerated 
and  unintelligently  applied,  was  a  great  reaction  from  what 
at  first  was  a  promising  movement,  and  a  deep-seated  preju- 
dice against  "  scientific  fellers  "  of  all  kinds,  which  has  been 
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transmitted  to  this  day.  Agricultural  chemistry  is  even  yet 
one  of  the  least-understood  sciences,  and  while  certainly  of 
great  importance,  is  less  reliable  as  a  source  of  profit  than 
almost  any  other  of  the  applicatious  of  science  to  agriculture. 
At  the  same  time,  so  deep-rooted  and  permanent  are  these 
popular  impressions,  that  the  general  notion  of  "  agricultural 
science"  and  "agricultural  books"  is  almost  exclusively  that 
of  the  employment  of  commercial  fertilizers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  chemists. 

Another  reason  for  this  wide-spread  prejudice  is  the  fact 
that  very  few  farmers  ever  read  the  books  they  condemn. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  old 
books  on  agriculture,  they  contained  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  and  sensible  discussion.  For  the  most  part,  what 
the  farmers  objected  to  was  not  what  the  books  contained,  but 
what  they  imagined  they  contained.  No  prejudice  is  so  bitter 
as  that  founded  on  absolute  ignorance.  Still  another  reason 
is  the  gradual  sapping  of  the  farmer's  intellectual  vigor  by 
the  flood  of  cheap  periodical  literature,  seldom  reliable, 
largely  sensational,  and  always  ephemeral,  which  now  infests 
the  earth.  In  the  old  days  most  farmers  had  a  few  well-bound 
books,  handed  down  from  former  generations,  very  solid  in 
character,  'and  which  were  read  and  reread  of  the  long  even- 
ings until  thoroughly  mastered.  The  daily  paper  he  happily 
knew  nothing  of  Such  training  tended  to  make  strong  minds 
and  thoughtful  men.  It  is  now  hardly  possible,  from  sheer 
intellectual  weakness,  for  a  large  portion  of  our  farmers  to 
attack  and  master  the  intricate  agricultural  problems  which 
confront  them.  The  majority  will  yield  to  the  inclination  to 
drop  study  for  the  newspaper  the  moment  it  comes  in.  And 
yet  it  is  seldoin  that  the  contents  of  the  daily  paper  are  of  any 
special  consequence.  The  habit  of  newspaper-reading  also 
begets  the  habit  of  superficial,  hasty  reading  of  all  publica- 
tions, whereby  the  real  meaning  of  the  author  is  missed. 
If  it  be  said  that  what  is  said  here  is  by  no  means  true  of 
all  farmers,  the  reply  must  be  that  it  is  in  the  main  true  of 
that  portion  of  them  who  are  most  prejudiced  against  book- 
farming. 
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Another  cause  of  the  prejudice  is  the  undoubted  fact  that 
comparatively  few  farms  owned  by  city  men,  who  are  usually 
the  devotees  of  book-farming,  are  a  source  of  profit  to  their 
owners.  In  some  cases  these  gentlemen,  doubtless,  make  grave 
mistakes,  for  a  successful  farmer  is  as  unlikely  to  be  made  by  the 
study  of  books  alone  as  a  successful  merchant  or  manufacturer. 
All  books  on  farming  presuppose  their  readers  to  be  practical 
farmers,  familiar  from  boyhood  with  the  details  of  farm  work, 
and  consequently  able  to  apply  scientific  doctrine  in  the  light 
of  common  sense  and  experience.  Whoever,  without  expe- 
rience, undertakes  to  carry  on  a  farm,  is  as  likely  to  come  to 
grief  as  he  who  so  undertakes  to  carry  on  a  factory.  Finally, 
it  is  as  true  now  as  in  Ben  Franklin's  time  that 

"  He  who  by  the  plow  would  thrive 
Must  either  hold  himself,  or  drive." 

No  farm  to  which  the  actual  owner  does  not  give  his  prin- 
cipal attention  and  thought  is  likely  to  be  profitable.  The 
"  practical  farmer "  who  should  undertake  to  carry  on  his 
farm  by  weekly  visits  only,  would  be  even  less  likely  to  secure 
profitable  results  than  the  city  man  who  adopts  the  same 
course. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  liowever,  substantially  all  books  on 
agriculture  which  are  now  issued,  are  the  work  of  intensely 
practical  men  who  place  their  experience  and  observation  at 
the  command  of  mankind.  They  are  compact  and  complete 
statements  of  what  the  author  knows,  and  are  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  practical  farmer  who  will  make  use  of  them.  It 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  poor  book  to  find 
a  publisher,  for  even  the  very  best  books  yield  hardly  any 
revenue  either  to  publishers  or  authors,  for  the  reason  that 
farmers  do  not  buy  them.  In  the  long  run,  I  suppose  those 
which  get  published  pay  for  themselves,  but  I  doubt  whether 
Professor  King's  invaluable  book  on  "Soils,"  for  example,  has 
ever  paid  its  author  a  dollar  a  day  for  the  time  actually  spent 
in  writing  it  and  correcting  the  proof  sheets,  to  say  nothing 
of  pay  for  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  the  information.  I 
have  prepared,  as  very  valuable  information,  a  list  of  some  late 
books  on  agriculture,  with  publishers  and  price,  which  will  be 
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found  in  the  appeudix.*  It  is  doubtless  not  complete,  but  it 
will  enable  readers  to  find  reliable  information  on  most  subjects 
connected  with  farming. 

The  most  important  sources  of  information  for  farmers  are 
the  publications  of  the  state  and  national  governments.  I 
have  already  (page  49)  alluded  to  these,  and  tlie  appendix 
will  indicate  how  any  farmer  may  obtain  them.  .They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  sent  free  on  application,  and  when  a  price 
is  fixed,  it  is  the  exact  cost.  I  call  these  the  most  important 
because  they  are  the  most  accessible  and  cheapest.  They  are 
nearly  always  brief  monographs  on  special  subjects,  and  do 
not  by  any  means  serve  the  purpose  of  more  extended  trea- 
tises by  the  same  or  equally  competent  gentlemen,  wliicli  are 
piiblished  as  books  by  private  publishers. 

The  agricultural  press  as  now  conducted,  is  of  very  great 
value  to  farmers.  All  farmers  worthy  of  the  name  take  one 
or  more  agricultural  journals  and  find  them  essential.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  various  limits  to  their  usefulness.  The 
first  and  most  important  is  the  necessity  of  publishing  such  a 
paper  that  the  income  will  pay  its  expenses,  and  if  possible 
leave  a  profit.  A  paper  whicli  does  not  pay  must  soon  stop. 
For  most  agricultural  papers,  however,  there  is  little  or  no 
profit  in  subscriptions.  It  costs  so  much  to  get  and  collect 
them  that  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  an  income  from  adver- 
tisements by  printing  only  a  sufficient  number  to  sup])ly  each 
advertiser,  in  a  great  inany  eases  the  publisher  would  be  a 
gainer.  But  the  circulation  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
advertising,  and  it  is  kept  up  by  canvassers,  by  sending  tlie 
paper  on  credit,  which  always  involves  large  losses,  by  "pre- 
miums," "clubbing"  arrangements,  and  other  devices",  all  of 
which  cost  money.  The  advertising  space  in  papers  going 
exclusively  to  farmers  is  also  of  less  value  than  in  papers  of 
general  circulation,  because  farmers  are  considered  as  having 
least  money  to  spend. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  an  advertising  patronage  in 
order  to  publish   any   agricultural   paper,   in   various   ways 

*  See  Appendix  D. 
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interferes  M'itli  its  value.  A  manufacturer  of  fertilizers  will 
not  advertise  in  a  journal  which  persistently  advises  its 
readers  to  compound  their  own  fertilizers;  and  if  the  money  is 
needed,  the  editor  must  keep  still,  whatever  he  thinks.  The 
commission  merchants  will  not  advertise  in  a  paper  which 
urges  the  farmers  to  form  cooperative  marketing  associations, 
or  the  insurance  companies  in  those  which  advocate  farmers' 
mutual  insurance  companies,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  In 
fact,  to  most  agricultural  journals  the  free  discussion  of  the 
real  merits  of  anj'  article  or  interest  in  which  private  capital 
is  involved,  is  practically  impossible.  Wild  horses  would  at 
the  present  time  be  unable  to  drag  from  any  agricultural 
editor  his  printed  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  com- 
peting milk  separators.  We  may  say  that  this  is  not  right; 
that  the  subscriber  pays  the  journal  not  only  for  the  infor 
mation  which  it  gives,  but  for  tlie  best  judgment  of  the  editor 
on  all  questions  that  concern  agriculture.  The  reply,  how- 
ever, must  be  that  the  farmer  does  notliing  of  the  kind.  As 
a  class  he  pays  next  to  nothing  for  the  paper,  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  getting  the  business.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
agricultural  journals  of  which  this  is  not  true,  but  of  the 
majority  it  is  quite  true.  Tliey  get  their  income  from  others 
than  farmers,  and  must  so  shape  their  course  that  those  who 
keep  them  alive  are  satisfied.  If  they  do  not  they  will  die. 
They  do  the  best  they  can,  and  seldom  or  never  lend  them- 
selves to  actual  deception,  but  free  discussion,  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  farmers,  will  never  be  possible  until  the  farmers 
supply  the  income  to  support  it.  On  these  terms  they  can  get 
it  any  day. 

Another  limitation  is  the  intricacy  of  modern  agricultural 
affairs,  the  constant  intermingling  and  conflict  of  agricultural 
interests  with  each  other  and  with  competing  interests,  and 
the  world-wide  ramifications,  which  it  requires  world-wide 
information  to  comprehend.  There  is  also  the  constant  prog- 
ress of  science,  which  must  be  followed  and  treated.  Before 
all  this  the  agricultural  journal  is  positively  helpless.  No 
such  journal  in  tlie  world  can  pay  from  its  receipts  the 
expenses  of  adequate  treatment  of  agricultural  topics. 
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The  agricultural  press,  therefore,  on  such  matters  is  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  on  public  documents  and  the  utterances 
of  experts  at  Farmers'  Institutes  and  similar  gatherings.  Of 
these,  fortunately,  the  supply  is  abundant,  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  functions  of  the  agricultural  press  is  the  republi- 
cation and  condensation  of  this  material. 

The  journals  of  special  industries,  like  the  dairy,  the  poultry 
yard,  or  the  fruit  farm,  are  usually  conducted  by  successful 
specialists  in  those  lines,  and  give  much  original  information. 
Of  the  important  papers  of  general  agriculture  probably  all 
are  conducted  by  those  who  are  or  have  been  successful 
farmers.  Many  of  the  editors  own  and  live  upon  farms, 
but  this  tends  to  be  otherwise,  because  no  man  can  be  a 
good  editor  and  successful  farmer  at  the  same  time.  To  do 
either  will  require  all  his  euergy,  and  he  will  tend  to  give 
up  one  occupation  or  the  other. 

The  live  agricultural  paper  keeps  the  farmer  well  informed 
as  to  improved  methods,  progress  of  science,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  farming  industries,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
worth  to  the  farmer  far  more  than  he  pays  for  it.  It  gives 
him  a  great  deal  of  definite  information  of  value  to  him,  and 
shows  him  how  to  investigate  further.  It  will  always  gladly 
investigate  special  problems,  as  to  which,  although  the  editor 
may  know  little,  he  is  usually  in  a  position  to  ascertain  the 
facts. 

In  an  agricultural  journal  nothing  is  read  with  more  inter- 
est, or  is  really  of  more  value,  than  the  correspondence  which 
it  contains  from  practical  farmers  on  practical  subjects.  It  is 
also  true  that  few  things  are  more  valuable  to  the  farmer  than 
the  habit  of  contributing  his  experience  to  his  agricultural 
paper.  In  the  first  place,  the  act  of  writing  condenses  his 
ideas  into  a  compact  form,  and  discloses  to  himself  any 
errors  of  reasoning  or  gaps  in  information.  It  puts  his  knowl- 
edge into  more  workable  shape,  for  his  own  use,  or  for  impart- 
ing to  others.  To  an  extent  which  will  surprise  himself,  it  will 
also  make  him  known  to  his  community,  and  to  the  extent 
that  his  views  are  sensible,  he  will  find  himself  respected  and 
influential,  which   is  always  a  pleasure.    One  who  is  in  the 
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habit  of  contributing,  over  his  own  signature,  to  au  agricul- 
tural journal,  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  many  have  heard 
of  him,  and  are  glad  to  know  him,  should  he  happen  for  the 
first  time  to  visit  a  state  fair  or  other  large  gathering  of 
farmers.  The  habit  of  writing  also  leads  to  the  habit  of 
study  and  self-improvement. 

Some  farmers  who  would  frequently  contribute  valuable 
experience  to  the  public,  are  restrained  by  the  feeling  that  they 
can  not  express  themselves  well,  perhaps  can  not  spell  well, 
or  write  well.  These  need  not  trouble  any  one.  The  writing 
must  be  legible,  and  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Otherwise  it  does  not  matter  how  it  looks,  or  what  the  spelling 
is,  or  how  it  is  expressed.  If  it  is  all  right,  it  will  save  the 
editor  some  work,  but  that  work  is  what  he  is  paid  for,  and 
what  he  has  to  perform  on  the  majority  of  communications 
sent  in.  As  it  appears  in  the  paper  it  will  read  all  right,  and 
nobody  but  the  editor  will  ever  know  that  it  was  otherwise, 
and  he  will  forget  it  in  a  week.  Any  editor  who  can  obtain 
valuable  suggestions  or  narrations  of  useful  experience,  is  only 
too  glad  to  put  them  into  proper  form,  provided  only  that  the 
communication  is  legible,  and  not  written  on  two  sides  of  the 
paper,  which  always  involves  copying  out  for  the  printer, 
which  no  editor  will  do  unless  the  subject  matter  be  more  than 
ordinarilj'^  important. 

The  agricultural  press  does  its  very  best  for  the  farmer,  and 
should  be  cordially  sustained  by  prompt  payment  of  subscrip- 
tion money  and  the  contribution  of  experience  and  suggestions 
for  its  columns. 


CHAPTEK    VIII. 


THE    STUDY   OF   THE   FARM. 


THE  foregoing  review  of  the  principal  agencies  external 
to  the  farm  wiiich  the  fanner  may  employ  to  increase 
his  knowledge,  has  prepared  us  to  consider  that  greatest 
of  all  means  for  self-improvement,  which  is  the  study  of  the 
farm  itself.  If  the  somewhat  elaborate  study  of  other  agencies 
has  led  any  reader  to  imagine  that  I  suppose  that  any  one  can 
become  a  good  farmer  by  any  otlier  means  than  by  faithful 
devotion  to  the  duties  of  the  farm,  I  beg  that  he  now  recognize 
tliat  he  is  in  error.  It  is  only  on  and  by  the  farm  that  the  man 
can  become  a  farmer. 

It  is  this  feeling  wliich  all  engaged  in  any  industry  possess 
that  only  by  the  practice  of  an  art  can  the  art  be  learned,  that 
is  doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  the  farmer's  distrust  of  ''  book 
farming;"  his  error  consists  in  supposing  that  any  intelligent 
person  believes  otherwise.  The  external  aids  in  the  way  of 
schools,  lectures,  books,  and  experiments,  are  to  be  understood 
as  aids  and  nothing  more.  They  put  the  farmer  in  possession 
of  information  acquired  by  others,  which  he  may  apply  to  his 
own  advantage  upon  hisown  farm;  and  thefarmer  who  thinks 
that  he  can  successfully  compete  without  more  or  less  of  this 
aid,  and  refuses  to  accept  it  when  offered,  is  in  all  probability 
a  lost  man.  Any  farmer  who  could  by  any  possibility  be  con- 
sidered smart  enough  to  succeed  with  only  his  own  experience 
as  a  guide,  will  be  \he  first  man  of  all  to  avail  himself  of  the 
experience  of  others.  But  of  all  studies,  that  of  one's  own  farm 
is  the  most  important. 

In  the  study  of  a  farm,  it  is  probable  that  hardly  any  two 

men  would  proceed  alike.    Each  man,  knowing  certain  things, 

would  endeavor  to  add  to  his  knowledge  in  such  directions  as 

he  felt  a  lack,  and  i-n  so  doing  would  proceed  according  to  the 

(76) 
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nature  of  the  knowledge  already  in  hand,  and  his  own  habit 
of  mind.  What  I  am  about  to  say  will  simply  indicate  how  I 
should  personally  approach  the  subject,  and  will  give  some 
idea  of  what  I  mean  by  the  study  of  the  farm. 

When  a  man  has  lived  upon  a  farm  for  ten  years,  the 
number  of  tilings  which  he  knows  about  it  is  enormous.  If  it 
is  a  small  farm,  tilled  with  his  own  hands,  he  can  lie  on  his 
bed  and  call  to  mind  an  infinite  number  of  details:  the  slopes, 
the  different  soils,  the  weed  patches,  the  fruit  trees,  and  even 
insignificant  details  of  the  fence  corners,  clumps  of  brush  in 
the  pasture,  a  stray  thistle  here  and  there,  and  a  multitude  of 
things,  some  important  and  others  of  no  consequence.  If  called 
upon  for  any  special  item  of  information,  the  question  will 
suggest  to  hiin  many  otlier  things  not  before  thought  of;  in 
short,  he  will  himself  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  details 
which  he  has  unconsciously  absorbed,  and  which  are  ready 
for  his  use  so  far  as  they  have  value.  Of  course  men  differ 
wonderfully  in  their  capacity  for  seeing;  some  see  almost 
everything,  and  others  comparatively  little.  The  latter  class 
will  possess  a  great  part  of  their  knowledge  as  a  rather  hazy 
impression,  which  they  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  reduce 
to  words.  For  such  men  the  first  thing  of  all  is  to  learn  to  see. 
This  habit  is  easiest  acquired  in  childhood,  when  curiosity  is 
active  and  the  eyes  at  their  best;  and  the  greatest  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  agricultural  science  in  the  common 
schools  is  the  early  acquirement  of  the  art  of  seeing. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  farm  consists  first  in  the  separa- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  important  from  the  unimportant  facts; 
second,  the  formation  of  a  mental  judgment  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  each,  and  the  reason  therefor;  third,  acquiring  a 
clear  perception  of  what  essential  knowledge  is  lacking,  and 
finally  the  acquirement  and  utilization  of  that  knowledge. 

I  will  assume  that  a  man  has  lived  ten  years  on  a  farm 
with  ordinarily  good  health,  and  no  serious  misfortunes,  such 
as  fire  or  pestilence,  and  yet  has  made  no  headway.  If  he 
owed  money  at  the  beginning,  he  owes  it  still.  He  feels  that 
he  has  been  prudent  in  expenditure,  and  knows  that  he  has 
been  industrious,  and  yet  has  not  got  on.     He  now,  having 
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read  the  foregoing,  sits  down  to  "study  his  farm,"  to  find  out 
what  the  trouble  is. 

The  first  thing  he  will  require  is  absolute  frankness  with 
himself  If  he  sets  out  in  his  study  with  the  intent  to  prove 
something,  he  might  almost  as  well  not'begin.  He  is  about, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  to  engage  in  "scientific  farming," 
and  the  first  teaching  of  science  is  to  follow  truth  wherever  it 
leads.  If  his  study  of  the  farm  convinces  him  that  the  farm 
is  all  right  but  that  the  €rror  is  in  the  way  he  has  used  it,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place  he  will  consider  what  crops  he  has  raised 
and  is  now  raising.  He  is  producing  to  sell.  Where  is  his 
market?  Who  will  ultimately  consume  his  produce?  How 
is  it  to  get  to  the  consumers?  What  will  it  cost  to  get  it 
there,  including  pay  to  those  necessarily  handling  it?  What 
competition  will  it  meet  in  the  final  market?  How  is  he 
prepared,  under  natural  conditions  as  they  exist,  to  sustain 
competition?  From  what  points  can  an  adequate  supply  be 
delivered  to  the  markets  in  which  he  must  compete?  Of  these 
points  which  can  probably  produce  cheapest?  With  all  these 
questions  satisfactorily  answered,  he  is  prepared  to  study  the 
conditions  of  his  own  farm.  If  the,  result  of  this  study  con- 
vinces him  that  he  is  among  the  number  of  those  who  ought 
to  produce  most  cheaply,  and  liis  crops  are-  articles  of  staple 
production,  he  has  established  the  fact  that  it  is  probably  not 
by  a  change  of  crops  that  he  is  to  better  his  condition.  More 
especially  will  this  be  the  case,  if,  upon  looking  about,  he  finds 
some  of  his  neighbors  who  have  been  producing  the  same 
crops,  to  be  personally  prosperous.  His  conclusion  must  be 
that  his  crops  cost  him  too  much,  and  more  tlian  similar 
crops  cost  others. 

The  next  step  is  to  turn  to  his  own  books  and  examine 
closely  the  items  of  his  own  costs.  If,  as  will  perhaps  be  the 
case,  he  finds  there  only  blank  pages,  or  accounts  so  kept  that 
he  can  not  accurately  tell  the  details  of  the  cost  of  anything, 
he  can  only,  for  the  present,  reach  the  conclusion  that  some 
one  is  producing  cheaper  than  he,  but  he  does  not  know  how. 

This  may  seem  an  awkward  way  to  reach  a  study  of  the 
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farm.  It  may  not  be  the  best  way.  It  is  the  way  I  should 
naturally  reach  it,  because  I  could  only  study  it  with  real 
interest  when  looking  for  some  particular  thing,  and  before 
minutely  studying  the  farm  in  the  search,  should  wish  to 
satisfy  myself  whether  it  is  probably  there. 

Suppose  that  I  discover  that  in  raising  wheat  my  average 
crop  is  fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  am  making  no  money, 
while  my  neighbor,  who  is  getting  ahead,  gets  twenty  bushels 
to  the  acre  on  an  average.  My  study  would  be,  how,  with 
the  least  additional  expense,  I  could  add  five  bushels  a  year  to 
my  average  crop.  My  trouble  may  be  either  in  insufiicient 
tillage,  or  insufl&cient  fertility,  or  both,  or  in  the  character  of 
the  land.  If  the  latter,  it  is  evident  that  unless  by  drainage, 
or  some  other  practicable  methods,  I  can  change  the  character, 
of  the  soil,  I  had  better  make  a  change  of  my  crop.  If  bad 
tillage  or  insufficient  fertility  is  the  cause  of  light  crops;  my 
object  will  be  to  discover  how  I  can  most  economically  change 
these  conditions.  If  my  neighbor's  land  and  my  own  were 
originally  alike,  and  his  is  now  in  better  condition,  it  must  be 
accepted  in  my  mind  that  he  is  an  abler  man  than  myself, 
and  better  farmer,  and  that  I  can  not  probably  do  better  than 
to  watch  his  methods  and  follow  them. 

This  is  always  the  conclusion  hardest  to  accept.  No  man 
will  willingly  admit  that  another  is  abler  than  himself,  but  if 
the  facts  show  it,  it  must  be  accepted  if  any  progress  is  to  be 
made.  Failure  in  farming,  in  the  absence  of  sickness  or  other 
special  misfortune,  is  due  either  to  the  farm  or  the  farmer. 
Thestudy  of  the  farm  should  show  which,  and,  the  conclusion 
once  reached,  effort  must  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  element  at  fault.  If  the  farm  is  fertile,  or  has  once  been 
so,  the  fault  is  evidently  in  the  farming,  aiid  this  may  be 
either  in  choosing  crops  not  suited  to  the  land,  or  for  which 
there  is  no  adequate  market,  or  in  poor  rotations,  or  the 
absence  of  any  rotation,  or  in  constant  robbing  of  the  soil 
with  no  return  of  fertilizers,  or  in  bad  tillage,  or  in  uneco- 
nomical management.  The  study  of  the  farm,  especially  in 
connection  with  a  book  showing  details  of  cost,  should  show 
which. 
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The  study  of  the  farm  means  the  acquirement  of  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  soils,  exposures,  and  moisture,  in  connection 
with  crops  adapted  to  them.  It  is  no  reflection  on  farmers  to 
say  that  few  of  them  know  how  to  study  the  farm  or  anything 
else.  The  art  of  study  is  itself  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
arts.  The  main  object  of  a  University  education  is  to  learn 
how  to  study,  and  the  seven  or  eight  years  required  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  is  none  too  much  to  acquire  that  ability.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  reflection  on  any  one  who  has  not  had  that 
training,  to  say  that  he  probably  does  not  know  how  to  study, 
and  the  following  suggestions  as  to  methods  for  studying  the 
farm  may  serve  to  show  how  a  trained  mind  might  approach 
the  subject. 

First,  make  a  complete  list  of  farm  crops  possible  to  be 
raised  in  the  locality.  Among  these  are  almost  sure  to  be 
some  not  now  raised  at  all.  Mark  this  list  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  as  indicated  by  their  relative  volume.  Those 
of  whicVi  the  most  are  used  are  most  certain  of  prompt  sale. 
Against  each  crop  note  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  best 
adapted  to  it.  Tlien  study  the  markets  for  each  product,  your 
distance  from  them,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  thereto. 
Flax  products,  for  example,  are  consumed  in  linen  and  twine 
factories,  and  in  oil  mills.  A  farmer  at  a  great  distance  from 
either  might  find  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  his  crop  even  if  well 
situated  for  its  economical  production.  "Wheat,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  salable  everywhere  because  consumed  everywhere. 
It  is  always  an  advantage  to  raise  a  crop  largely  produced  in 
the  vicinity,  because  its  volume  will  tend  to  attract  cash  buyers, 
while  a  crop  of  which  little  is  produced  must  always  be  trans- 
ported to  market  at  producer's  risk  and  expense,  and  usually 
sold  through  commission  merchants.  At  the  same  time  men 
of  exceptional  shrewdness  and  vigor  often  do  well  by  devot- 
ing themselves  to  something  out  of  the  way  for  which  they 
have  discovered  or  created  a  special  market. 

When,  by  carefully  eliminating  from  the  list  of  possi- 
bilities those  crops  which  seem  to  offer  least  hope  of  profit,  it 
has  been  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  number,  it  is  time 
to  take  up  the  capacities  of  the  farm.    These  are  determined 
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by  its  chemical  constituents  (fertility)  and  its  physical  quali- 
ties, including  texture,  moisture,  exposure,  and  climate.  Com- 
paring these  with  the  conditions  required  for  the  diflFerent 
crops,  the  farmer  will  he  able  to  judge  what  he  can  produce 
most  cheaply,  and  sell  most  surely,  and  by  what  rotations  he 
can  best  maintain  his  land  in  good  condition  both  as  to 
fertility  and  mechanical  condition.  The  farmer  who  has  once 
made  such  a  study  of  his  farm  will  feel  such  a  confidence  and 
assurance  in  prosecuting  whatever  branch  of  the  industry 
he  may  finally  decide  upon,  as  he  never  felt  before.  He  will 
feel  that  he  is  master  of  his  business.  If  it  be  said  that  our 
fathers  succeeded  without  any  such  study,  the  reply  is  that 
our  fathers  lived  under  different  conditions.  Modern  compe- 
tition has  invaded  farm  life,  and  those  only  can  succeed  who 
are  competent  to  sustain  themselves  under  competition ;  and 
those  who  can  live  under  competition  are  those  who  know 
Ijow  to  so  direct  effort  that  there  shall  be  the  least  possible 
waste.  It  is  waste  of  eflfort  that  kills,  and  it  is  study  that 
prevents  waste. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

A  FURTHER  STXJDY  OF  THE  FARM. 
[By  L.  a.  Clinton,  Assistant  AgricDlturlst  Cornell  Univereity.] 

The  Farm  as  a  Home* 

ANY  person  who  contemplates  purchasing  a  farm,  upon 
which  to  establish  himself,  and  secure  a  living,  should 
make  a  most  careful  study  before  deciding  upon  the 
fann  to  be  purchased.  There  are  many  features  which  should 
be  considered  besides  the  one  of  secui-ing  a  competence,  "for 
it  is  not  all  of  life  to  live."  First,  there  should  be  considered 
the  adaptability  of  the  farm  for  a  home.  Unless  it  possesses 
in  itself  and  by  environment  those  qualities  which  go  toward 
making  a  pleasant  and  healthful  location  for  a  home,  then 
the  study  should  not  proceed  further,  but  some  other  farm 
should  be  selected. 

In  selecting  the  site  for  a  home  there  should  be  considered 
healthfulness  of  location,  character  of  the  people  in  the  sur- 
rounding district,  nearness  to  churches  and  schools,  quality  of 
the  land  in  the  neighboring  farms,  nearness  to  the  market 
town,  and  quality  of  roads  leading  to  and  from  the  farm. 

Healthfulness  of  location  should  receive  first  attention,  for 
if  the  land  is  so  located  that  the  conditions  are  unsanitary  as 
regards  drainage,  water  supply,  etc.,  and  these  conditions  can 
not  be  remedied,  then  no  matter  how  favorable  the  other 
conditions  inay  be,  the  farm  should  not  be  selected  for  a  home. 

The  character  of  the  surrounding  people,  whose  intelli- 
gence and  honesty  will  very  largely  give  the  reputation  to  the 
community,  will  materially  add  to  or  detract  from  the  value 


*  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
hook  entitled  "Rural  Affairs,"  now  in  preparation,  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts. 
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of  any  farm  as  a  home.  The  social  advantages,  the  schools 
and  the  churches,  will  be  no  better  and  of  uo  higher  order 
than  the  people  who  compose  the  community.  We  are  influ- 
enced more  or  less  "by  the  people  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact The  children  of  a  home  are  influenced  for  better  or 
worse  by  their  playmates.  Then  in  selecting  a  home  an 
important  consideration  should  be  the  character  of  the  people 
who  will  be  our  neighbors. 

The  churches  and  schools  are  important  civilizing  and 
educational  agencies.  A  live  church  iu  a  community  adds  to 
the  desirability  of  that  community  as  a  home.  It  tends  to 
create  a  better  moral  atmosphere;  it  raises  the  general  stand- 
ard of  the  people;  and,  whether  we  will  or  not,  its  efi'ect  is  to 
increase  the  value  of  any  district  as  a  location  for  a  home. 
The  importance  of  the  country  schoolhouse  is  generally  recog- 
nized, and  its  importance  is  increasing  each  year  as  better 
methods  of  instruction  are  adopted  and  more  attention  is  paid 
to  education.  All  classes,  educated. and  uneducated,  recog- 
nize in  the  school  an  agency  the  influence  of  which  is  second 
only,  if  not  equal,  to  that  of  the  church.  The  desirability 
of  the  home  is  increased  then  as  it  is  located  within  easy  reach 
of  the  schoolhouse,  so  that  the  children  of  the  family  can 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  instruction  there  imparted. 

It  is  not  only  important  that  the  land  be  fertile  on  the  farm 
to  be  purchased,  but  also  that  the  neighboring  farms  be  fertile. 
The  character,  disposition,  and  temperament  of  people  are  very 
largely  influenced  by  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  for  them 
to  secure  a  living.  If  the  surrounding  land  is  poor,  and  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  requires  the  maximum  expenditure  of  labor 
for  a  minimum  of  results,  then  the  opportunity  of  people  who 
live  upon  such  land  for  intellectual  development  is  limited, 
their  interest  in  public  improvements  is  likely  to  be  small, 
teachers  hired  for  the  public  school  are  usually  the  cheapest 
that  can  be  procured,  and  thus,  in  many  ways,  is  the  value 
of  a  farm  as  a  home  enhanced  or  diminished  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  lands. 

Distance  from  the  market  town  is,  to  a  large  extent,  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  the  roads.     With  the  advent  of  good 
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roads,  when  it  will  be  possible  at  all  times  of  the  year  easily 
to  reach  the  town,  the  distance  iu  miles  will  become  of  less  im- 
portance. But  with  conditions  as  they  are  now  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  rural  districts,  when,  for  a  part  of  the 
year,  the  public  highways  are  in  an  almost  impassable  con- 
dition, the  distance  through  which  one  must  travel  such  high- 
ways in  passing  to  and  from  the  market  should  have  an 
important  influence  in  determining  what  farm  should  be 
selected  for  a  home. 

The  Farm  as  a  Source  of  Income. — Being  in  possession  of  a 
farm,  there  is  then  at  hand  abundant  opportunity  for  study, 
and  the  ways  in  which  difiFerent  ones  will  take  up  the  study- 
will  probably  be  as  various  as  the  farms  to  be  studied.  There 
are,  however,  certain  important  considerations  which  should 
be  given  careful  thought,  for,  no  matter  how  pleasant  the  loca- 
tion as  a  home,  if  one  can  not  secure  a  competence  upon  the 
farm,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  to  other  employment  as 
a  means  of  sustenance. 

With  the  farm  there  is  possessed  not  only  a  certain  area 
which  can  be  measured  in  acres,  but  also  a  vast  amount  of 
plant  food,  raw  material,  from  which  are  to  be  manufactured 
certain  products.  The  plant  food  in  the  soil  really  consti- 
tutes the  stock  of  the  farmer.  The  value  of  this  stock  will 
be  determined,  very  largely,  by  the  treatment  the  land  has 
received,  the  availability  of  the  plant  food  in  the  soil,  the  tex- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  the  methods  of  agriculture  to  be  pursued. 

There  will  be  found  certain  fields  of  the  farm  which 
exceed  the  average  in  fertility,  and  other  fields  will  be  found 
deficient.  Those  fields  which  are  deficient  will  naturally 
receive  attention  first.  A  fertile  field  is  one  which  will  pro- 
duce crops  at  a  profit.  If  a  field  is  found  not  to  be  producing 
crops  at  a  profit,  then  investigation  should  be  commenced  at 
once  to  'determine  the  causes.  The  most  common  causes  of 
infertility  are  abuse  of  the  land,  poor  texture  of  the  soil,  lack 
of  adaptation  of  soil  to  crop  grown.  It  is  probable  that  the 
first  cause  mentioned  is  the  most  difficult  of  any  to  detect, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  infertility. 

The  abuses  most  frequent  are  the  annual  removal  of  crops 
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without  any  returns  in  the  way  of  manures,  fertilizers,  or 
organic  matter,  and  the  leaving  of  the  land  naked  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  rains  and 
floods. 

So  generous  has  been  the  supply  of  plant  food  that  the 
abuse  first  mentioned  may  have  been  going  on  for  several 
generations.  On  the  newer  lands  of  the  west,  this  system  of 
soil  robbing  is  still  going  on.  Ou  the  older-cultivated  lands  of 
the  east,  the  ruinous  efifects  of  the  system  have  become  appar- 
ent, and  the  practice  has,  of  necessity,  been  checked.  If  it  is 
found,  upon  a  study  of  the  various  fields  of  the  farm,  that 
this  form  of  abuse  has  been  going  on,  then,  first  of  all,  the 
practice  should  be  discontinued,  and  means  taken  at  once  to 
restore  the  land  to  a  fertile  condition. 

The  loss  of  fertility  is  not  because  the  plant  food  has  all 
been  used,  for  that  has  been  impossible.  Only  that  plant  food 
has  been  used  which  could  be  most  easily  extracted.  There 
still  remains  an  abundance  of  plant  food  in  tl)e  soil  for  the 
production  of  many  crops.  It  is  some  other  feature  besides 
plant  food,  then,  which  needs  first  to  be  studied  and  remedied. 
The  organic  matter  or  humus  of  the  soil  has  been  so  depleted 
that  it  is  no  longer  loose  and  mellow,  slightly  springy  or 
elastic  when  trodden  upon,  but  is  heavy,  compact,  and  runs 
together  in  an  almost  impervious  layer  under  the  action  of 
beating  rains.  This  condition  must  be  remedied.  Returns 
of  organic  matter  must  be  made  either  by  the  plowing  under 
of  green  crops  or  by  the  use  of  barn  manures.  Humus  is 
capable  of  holding  oyer  one  hundred  per  cent  of  its  weight  of 
water.  A  soil  that  is  deficient  in  this  important  constituent, 
humus,  is  thereby  deficient  in  its  moisture-holding  power. 
As  the  humus  of  the  soil  is  increased,  within  certain  limits, 
the  power  of  the  soil  to  hold  moisture  is  increased.  If  a 
careful  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  soil  shows  that  it 
is  lacking  in  humus,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  ways  by 
wliich  it  can  be  supplied  is  by  the  plowing  under  of  legumi- 
nous crops,  as  clover,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  etc.  If  the  land  is 
so  poor  that  these  plants  can  not  be  grown,  then  any  plant 
which  is  hardy  in  the  locality  and  is  what  we  call  a  "  coarse 
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feeder"  may  be  grown.  Among  such  feeders  may  be  men- 
tioned rye,  buckwheat,  spurry,  and  weeds  of  infinite  variety, 
for  a  crop  of  weeds  plowed  under  is  far  better  than  nothing. 
But  why  all  this  work  and  apparent  loss  of  time? — Simply  to 
bring  to  our  command  some  of  the  vast  stock  of  plant  food 
which  we  possess,  that  we  may  be  enabled  profitably  to  manu- 
facture the  raw  materials  of  the  soil  into  a  product  for  which' 
there  is  a  demand.  The  fermentation  and  decomposition  ol 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  creates  carbonic  acid;  this  acid  acts 
upon  the  elements  of  the  soil  and  makes  available  some  of 
the  plant  food  which  has  been  heretofore  locked  up;  the 
condition  of  the  soil  has  been  ameliorated  and  brought  into  a 
condition  more  favorable  for  the  production  of  a  higher  class 
of  plants  than  formerly.  "When  the  soil  has  been  thus  im- 
proved, commercial  fertilizers  may  be  tested,  not  because  tlie 
soil  is  deficient  in  potential  plant  food,  but  because  the  supply 
of  available  plant  food  may  be  deficient. 

One  practice  which  is  most  wasteful  and  improvident  is 
that  of  permitting  the  land  to  remain  naked  during  the  win- 
ter and  thus  allowing  it  to  be  washed  and  plant  food  wasted. 
Lands  which  are  left  naked,  that  is,  with  no  plants  growing 
upon  them,  during  the  rainy  season,  lose  more  plant  food  in 
the  drainage  water  and  by  surface  washing  than  would  be  re- 
moved by  several  crops.  Where  thorough  tillage  is  practiced . 
on  crops  grown  during  the  summer,  a  large  amount  of  plant 
food,  especially  nitrogen,  is  made  available  in  the  first  few 
inches  of  surface  soil.  Not  all  of  this  plant  food  is  used  by 
the  crop  growing  upon  the  land.  If,  when  the  crop  is 
removed^  the  land  is  left  bare,  this  soluble  plant  food  in  the 
surface  soil  is  washed  out  or  changed  into  a  form  which  is  less 
available.  To  prevent  these  wastes  the  soil  should,  at  all 
times  when  possible,  have  plants  growing  upon  it.  Rye  or 
wheat  may  be  sown  in  the  late  fall  after  the  regular  crop  is 
removed.  While  the  plants  may  not  make  much  growth, 
yet  they  feed  upon  the  soluble  plant  food  and  thus  prevent 
its  waste;  the  roots  permeate  the  soil  and  hold  it  in  place,  and 
when  the  land  is  plowed  in  the  spring  some  addition  is  made 
to  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil.    Seed  for  this  cover  crop 
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may  be  sown  without  replowing  the  land,  and  it  may  be 
drilled  in  or  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in. 

The  texture,  or  physical  condition,  of  the  soil  has  much  to 
do  with  fertility.  Not  all  fields  of  the  farm,  nor  all  parts  of 
the  same  field,  can  be  treated  alike  to  secure  the  Best  results. 
A  field  of  grain  is  unsightly  as  well  as  unprofitable  where  on 
large  portions  of  the  field  there  was  failure  in  securing  a 
stand,  or  where  the  crop  is  a  partial  or  complete  failure. 
Earnest  endeavors  should  be  made  to  discover  and  remove 
tlie  causes  which  produce  these  conditions. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  means  by  which  the  moisture- 
holding  capacity  of  soils  may  be  increased,  but  an  equally 
important  subject  for  study  is  how  the  sui'plus  water  of  the 
soil  may  be  removed  by  some  other  means  than  by  surface 
drainage  or  evaporation.  If  the  subsoil  is  porous  and  open, 
then  it  is  probable  that  no  artificial  drains  will  be  required. 
But  when  there  is  an  impervious  subsoil,  or  where  owing  to 
seepage  a  soil  is  kept  in  a  water-logged  condition  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  then  the  matter  of  drainage  should 
receive  careful  study.  In  planning  for  the  removal  of  the  sur- 
plus water  it  is  probable  that  a  complete  system  of  drainage 
would  not  be  put  in  at  first,  but  a  complete  system  should  be 
planned  and  a  partial  system  provided  for  those  places  which 
seem  most  to  need  drainage. 

The  farm  is  not  only  a  storehouse  for  plant  food,  but  it  is  a 
factory  where,  through  action  of  sunlight,  moisture,  and 
warmth,  the  raw  material,  plant  food,  is  changed  into  a  more 
or  less  finished  product  according  to  the  system  of  farming 
pursued.  In  deciding  what  class  of  products  shall  be  manu- 
factured it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  success  that  the  farmer 
make  a  study  of  himself.  If  he  loves  tlie  form  and  lines  of 
the  Jersey  cow  and  takes  delight  in  her  beauty,  then  it  would 
be  manifestly  improper  for  that  man  to  breed  Holsteins.  He 
sliould  breed  that  class  of  animals  which  he  loves  and  will 
take  pride  in  and  care  for.  If  a  farmer  takes  delight  in  grow- 
ino-  potatoes  and  it  gives  him  pleasure  to  see  their  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  to  care  for  them  and  keep  them  free  from  bliglit 
and  insects,  then  he  should  make  a  specialty  of  potatoes,  pro- 
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viding  his  soil  Is  adapted  to  the  crop.  There  should  of  course 
always  be  adaptation  of  crop  to  the  soil  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
grown.  Ouce  it  is  decided  for  what  crops  the  soil  is  adapted 
and  what  crops  or  products  it  will  give  pleasure  to  the  farmer 
to  produce,  then  the  energy  of  the  farmer  should  be  concen- 
trated in  mastering  all  the  details  which  enter  into  their  pro- 
duction. Success  on  the  farm  can  not  be  obtained  by  fluctu- 
ating from  year  to  year  between  various  products.  Some 
fixed  policy  should  be  decided  upon,  and  then  that  policy 
should  be  adhered  to  and  not  thrown  up  because  of  one  sea- 
son's failure.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  one's  energy  should 
be  all  concentrated  upon  one  crop,  but  whatever  crops  are 
decided  upon  as  specialties  they  should  not  be  changed  from 
year  to  year,  because  permanent  success  with  a  crop  depends 
upon  mastering  all  the  details  which  enter  into  the  growth 
and  sale  of  tliat  crop.  There  is  almost  no  farm  product  for 
which  there  is  not  a  market;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  tliat 
there  is  always  a  greater  margin  of  profit  on  those  products 
which  require  in  their  production  a  maximum  of  brains.  Tlie 
location  of  the  farm  with  reference  to  the  market  will,  in  a 
large  degree,  determine  the  class  of  products  to  be  produced 
Those  farms  far  from  market,  where  there  is  necessitated  n 
long  haul,  or  a  long  shipment,  should  produce  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  finished  and  concentrated  product.  Instead  of  sell- 
ing the  bulky  hay  it  should  be  manufactured  into  a  finished 
product,  as  beef,  or  mutton,  or  butter  and  cheese.  Those  farms 
within  easy  access  of  the  market  can  better  aff'ord  to  sell  tlie 
coarser  products.  They  are  in  closer  touch  with  the  con- 
sumer; fluctuations  of  the  market  can  be  studied,  and  advan- 
tage taken  of  any  temporary  rise  in  prices,  while  the  farmer 
at  a  distance  must  largely  produce  those  articles  for  which 
there  is  a  staple  demand  or  for  which  he  has  created  a  special 
demand. 

In  brief,  a  study  of  the  farm  should  begin  with  the  adap- 
tation of  the  farm  for  a  home,  and  as  a  means  of  securing  a 
competence.  If  it  is  not  ciipable  of  meeting  both  these  require- 
ments, then  some  other  farm  or  some  otiier  occupation  than 
that  of  a  farmer  should  be  selected. 


BOOK  THIRD. 

The  Farmer's  Relationships. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE   FAEMER   AWD   HIS   FAMILY. 

THE  moral  aud  emotional  features  of  the  family  relation 
so  greatly  overweigh,  in  most  minds,,  its  economic 
importance  that  it  may  at  first  seem  out  of  place  to 
consider  it  in  a  volume  avowedly  devoted  to  business  affairs, 
and  yet  the  manner  of  discharging  even  these  sacred  obliga- 
tions has  its  bearing  on  the  family  prosperitj^  Obligations  of 
business  duty,  as  well  as  of  affection,  exist  between  husband 
and  wife  and  parent  and  child.  These  business  obligations 
are  not  one-sided,  but  mutual. 

The  farmer's  family  consists  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  employees.  Of  these,  more  important  than  all  the  rest  is 
the  wife.  If  there  is  or  ever  could  be  about  a  farm  a  being 
who  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  consideration  and  respect,  it  is 
the  one  who  feeds  the  family  and  bears  the  children.  If  any 
one  earns  an  easy  time,  or  the  easiest  time  possible,  it  is 
certainly  she.  And  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  in  all 
America  a  farmer  so  distressed  as  to  willingly  change  places 
with  his  wife. 

The  husband,  to  a  great  extent,  does  what  he  will;  the 
wife,  to  a  great  extent,  does  what  she  must.  The  woman, 
when  she  marries,  voluntarily  puts  herself  in  the  power  of  one 
who  is  stronger  than  herself  If  that  power  is  exerted  to 
protect  and  comfort,  she  is  happy;  if  it  is  employed  to  oppress, 
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she  is  miserable.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  intent 
be  to  oppress.  If  the  result  is  oppression,  she  is  unhappy. 
The  wife  thinks  continually  of  the  happiness  of  her  husband: 
and  family.  She  constantly  sacrifices  herself  for  their  comfort 
and  welfare.  If  she  is  repaid  by  the  little  attentions  she 
received  before  marriage  it  is  all  she  asks.  She  seldom  gets 
them,  and  that  this  is  true  is  evidence  of  the  meanness  of 
men.  Work  does  not  hurt  a  healthy  woman  any  more  than 
it  does  a  healthy  man,  and  the  girl  who  becomes  a  farmer's 
wife  expects  to  work,  but  she  ought  not  to  work  more  hours 
than  the  man  does,  nor  to  work  at  all  when  unable  to  do  so. 
She  does  both.  There  are  very  few  farmers'  wives  who  do  not 
work  hard  for  days  when  their  husbands,  feeling  no  more 
able,  would  lie  on  the  bed  and  be  waited  on.  Doubtless  some 
of  this  is  inevitable.  Most  of  it  is  not.  The  farmer  could 
make  his  wife's  life  easier  if  he  would,  and  he  would  if  he 
were  less  selfish.  He  thinks  less  of  his  wife  than  of  his 
stomach,  and  in  this  American  farmers  are  the  worst  offenders 
in  the  world.  We  commiserate  the  lot  of  the  European  wives 
who  work  in  the  field.  They  probably  have  an  easier  life 
tlian  the  American  wives  who  kill  themselves  cooking  and 
washing  dishes  while  their  husbands  sit  by  and  smoke. 

To  most   men  women   are   incomprehensible.     They  love  \ 
flowers  and  ribbons,  and  all  things  that  are  beautiful.     They  ' 
not  only  love  them,  but   must   have  them  or  be  unhappy. 
They  like  a  friendly  chat  with  a  neighbor,  and   a  horse  to 
go  and  visit.     They  enjoy   social   intercourse  to   relieve  the 
monotony  of  their  lives.      The  farmer  may  care  for  none  of 
these  things.     His  work  is  not  monotonous  and  his  business 
takes  him  about.     He  comes  home  to  rest  while  his  wife  must 
go  away  to  rest.     These  things  she  pays  for,  and  if  she  does 
not  get  them  she  is  cheated  and   yet  can   not   help   herself. 
The  wife  studies  her  husband  and  knows  him  through  and"^ 
through.    No  weakness  of  his  is  hid  from  her,  and  since  the" 
man  will  not  pay  his  debt  to  her  in  a  manly  way,  she  plays 
upon  his  weakness  to  get  her  dues  by  indirection.     Watching"" 
her  time  she  cooks  a  good  dinner  and  then  asks  for  help  to 
make  her  flower  garden.     The  rest  obtained  by  going  away 
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from  home,,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  flower  garden,  and  neatness 
about  the  house,  are  part  of  the  necessary  cost  of  carrying  on 
any  farm.  These  and  similar  things  are  the  wife's  due.  The 
man  owes  them.  If  he  does  not  pay,  he  defaults,  simply 
because  his  wife  is  helpless.  She  gives  her  love  and  her  life. 
She  is  entitled  to  affection  in  return,  shown  daily  in  the  little 
things  that  make  up  her  life.  And  how  she  repays  sucli 
things!  The  wife  will  work  herself  to  death  for  a  kind  word, 
and  deem  it  happiness.  As  a  pure  matter  of  business  it  is  as 
profitable  to  treat  a  wife  well  as  it  is  to  feed  a  steer  well. 

Meu  are  accustomed  to  assume  that  they  alone  provide 
the  family  income.  This  is  not  true.  In  farmers'  families 
it  is  true  that  the  man  usually  provides  the  gross  income,  but 
the  net  income  is  what  counts,  and  for  this  the  woman  is 
in  great  part  responsible.  Money  saved  by  the  wife  is  as 
much  a  contribution  to  family  support  as  money  earned  by 
the  husband.  The  wife's  contribution  to  the  partnership  lias 
upon  the  average  as  much  pecuniary  value  as  that  of  the 
man.  In  some  cases  it  is  more,  and  in  other  cases  less.  The 
man,  being  stronger,  is  not  inclined  to  recognize  this.  The 
woman  is  entitled  to  control  one-half  the  net  family  income, 
and  to  the  independent  use  of  what  she  needs  for  enjoyment. 
She  has  the  same  right  as  her  partner  to  take  partnership 
funds  for  individual  use. 

If  a  man  has  children  he  has  a  certain  duty  towards  them. 
If  unwilling  to  discharge  that  duty  he  should  not  marry.  If 
be  has  a  family  and  neglects  his  duty  he  is  as  much  a 
defaulter  as  if  he  fails  to  pay  money  that  is  due.  I  have  no 
occasion  or  intent  to  discuss  the  duties  of  parents  to  children 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  the  condition  of  the 
farmer. 

The  farmer's  children  are  more  subject  to  illusions  than 
those  brought  up  in  towns  and  cities,  because  they  are  brought 
less  in  contact  with  reality.  Their  imagination  is  stimulated 
by  the  unwholesome  fiction  which  constitutes  much  of  what 
is  called  literature  in  country  homes,  and  their  tendency  is 
to  acquire  a  distaste  for  country  life  and  a  longing  for  the 
imaginary  ease  of  the  city.     This  tendency  is  increased  by  the 
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unquestionably  authentic  statements  of  remarkable  successes 
achieved  by  American  country  boys  who,  with  no  special 
training  for  anything,  found  their  way  to  the  city  and  pros- 
pered. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  impress  his  children  with 
the  truth  that  tlie  day  when  such  things  are  possible  to  the 
ordinary  boy  is  forever  gone  in  this  country.  Ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  wiio  hereafter  may  try  this  route  to 
success  will  fail.  Every  avenue  to  employment  in  American 
cities  is  now  choked  as  completely  as  it  has  been  for  centuries 
in  Europe.  In  every  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment those  already  employed  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
every  opening  in  behalf  of  their  own  dependents  and  friends. 
There  are  twenty  applicants  for  every  place.  It  is  also  an  age\ 
of  specialization.  The  boy  wanted  now,  when  any  is  wanted,  ] 
is  not  one  who  is  willing  to  do  anything,  but  one  who  knows  / 
how  to  do  something.  The  farmer's  dut}',  therefore,  is  to 
train  his  children  to  be  either  farmers  or  something  else. 
Some  trade  or  profession  they  must  have,  or  they  will  be 
terribly  handicapped  in  the  raceof  life.  City  boys  themselves 
understand  this.     Country  boys  do  not  realize  it. 

There  are  many  tl}ings  which  are  desirable  in  life,  but 
only  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  are  essential.  These  are  easiest 
come  by  in  the  country,  and  country  life  will  therefore  always 
be  easier  than  city  life.  The  boys  do  not  "realize  tiiis,  and  it 
is  a  farmer's  duty  to  seek  to  convince  them.  At  the  same 
time  the  city  will  always  be  recruited  from  the  country,  and 
of  those  who  go  to  the  city  a  certain  portion  will  succeed. 

But  the  best  evidence  of  probable  success  in  city  life  is 
unusual  effectiveness  on  the  farm.  The  boy  who  is  most^ 
helpful  at  home  will  be  most  likely  to  be  successful  elsewhere,  i 
The  shiftless  boy  may  be  a  genius  but  is  probably  a  defective. 
The  boys  and  girls,  therefore,  should  be  trained  to  work. 
The  old-fashioned  doctrine  that  boys  were  bound  to  work 
for  their  fathers  until  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  thoroughly 
wholesome  and  useful.  The  children  have  duties  to  parents 
as  well  as  parents  to  children,  and  children  ought  not  to 
expect  wJiat  their  parents  are  evidently  unable  to  bestow. 
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A  man's  duty  to  his  children  is  measured  by  his  ability. 
He  is  not  bound  to  impoverish  himself,  or  to  burden  his 
declining  years  with  debt,  in  order  to  make  life  easy  for  his 
children.  The  boy  who  attains  influential  position  in  life 
will  do  so  by  the  qualities  inherent  in  himself  All  his 
father  can  do  is  to  aid  in  preparing  him  for  a  useful  career. 
When»he  does  this  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  he  has  done  his 
duty.  In  so  far  as  he  fails  to  do  what  in  reason  he  can,  he 
fails  of  his  duty.  American  fathers  seldom  fail  in  their  desire 
or  effort  to  do  well  by  their  children,  but  often  do  fail  in  good 
judgment.  It  is  the  nature  of  children  to  play,  and  it  is  \ 
proper  that  they  should  do  so,  but  it  is  also  essential  that  they 
acquire  habits  of  work,  and  not  only  of  w^ork  but  of  responsi- 
bility. The  farmer  has  in  this  respect  great  advantage  over  the 
resident  of  the  city.  He  always  has  light  work  for  which'  he 
can  make  his  children  responsible.  This  should  be  begun  at 
an  early  age  and  increased  as  the  boy  grows  older,  until,  after 
fifteen  years  of  age,  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  when  not  in 
school,  should  be  devoted  to  work.  It  is  by  work  only  that  the 
habit  of  work  can  be  acquired,  and  only  by  exercising  respon- 
sibility can  faithfulness  and  judgment  be  tested.  When  the 
circumstances  of  the  parents  permit,  it  may  be  well  to  give  boys 
a  pecuniary  interest  in  what  they  may  do,  but,  so  far  as  the  boy 
is  concerned,  the  value  of  it  is  mainly  in  giving  him  the  experi- 
ence of  the  difficulty  of  earning  money  and  the  importance  of 
keeping  it.  The  majority  of  children  must  look  forward  to  a 
life  of  work,  prudence,  and  small  reward.  The  farmer's  son 
who  remains  on  the  farm  may  with  reason  look  forward  to  a 
life  of  independence — working  on  his  own  land.  Not  one  in 
a  hundred  of  those  who  drift  ofPto  cities  can  possibly  achieve 
anything  but  a  subordinate  position  in  which  he  must  do  the 
will  of  another  so  long  as  he  lives.  The  farmer  owes  to  the 
son  the  duty  of  making  hitn  understand  this.  Neither  is  a 
modest  life  an  unhappy  life. 

In  the  matter  of  education  a  common-school  education  is 
due  to  all  farmers'  children,  and  they  all  get  it.  Additional 
education  is  good  if  it  is  of  the  right  kind.  Indeed,  knowledge 
of  all  sorts  tends  to  broaden  the  boy  out,  but  I  am  one  of 
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those  who  believe  that  for  the  boy  who  expects  to  make  his 
own  way  by  his  own  work,  the  quicker  he  gets  to  learning 
what  he  will  directly  make  use  of,  the  better.  So,  after  leav- 
ing the  common  school,  the  special  agricultural  or  trade  school 
seems  to  me  the  most  desirable. 

Aside  from  the  common  school  the  best  education  which 
farmers'  children  can  have  is  good  books.  Of  these,  good 
biographies  of  successful  men  are  undoubtedly  the  best.  They 
supply  the  consecutive  "story"  which  the  young  mind  craves, 
and  incidentally  convey  useful  information.  The  daily  paper 
in  the  farmer's  home  is  a  nuisance.  Nine-tenths  of  what  it 
contains  is  of  no  value  to  anybody,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is 
positively  injurious.  Few  young  people  take  kindly  to  books 
of  a  purely  instructive  character,  but  those  who  do  should  be 
supplied  with  them.  If  there  are  signs  of  an  especial  bent  to- 
wards any  useful  occupation,  it  should  be  encouraged,  whether 
in  boys  or  girls.  The  city  youths  have  a  great  advantage  over 
those  of  the  country  in  the  great  libraries  to  which  they  have 
access.  This  deficiency  of  country  life  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
farmer  to  supply  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

In  short,  the  duty  of  the  father  as  a  farmer  seems  to  me  to 
be  to  get  out  of  his  children's  heads  the  notion  that  city  life 
is  in  any  way  easier  than  country  life;  to  train  them  to  habits  of 
jwork  and  responsibility  not  beyond  their  strength  and  their 
years;  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  supply  them  with  the 
means  of  getting  useful  information.  When  this  is  done,  if 
there  is  anything  in  them  of  value  it  will  develop  itself.  If 
there  is  not,  that  is  the  end  of  it.  The  father  has  done  his 
duty. 

The.  farmers'  employees  will  be  mostly  young  men. 
Toward  them  his  duty  is  to  make  their  lives  such  as  he  would 
be  willing  that  his  own  son  should  live.  The  old  custom  of 
farmers'  sons  "  hiring  out  ".to  neighboring  farmers  seems  to  be 
gradually  dying  out.  It  was  a  good  custom,  and  yet  nothing 
that  I  can  say  is  likely  to  revive  it.  Farmers'  sons  seem 
inclined  to  drift  off  to  w6rk  among  strangers  and  to  spend  what 
they  earn  in  hunting  for  new  jobs.  In  the  end  they  tend  to 
degenerate  into  the  irresponsible  and  transient  laboring  class 
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with  wliich  farmers  and  employers  of  unskilled  labor  have 
to  deal.  A-way  from  the  restraints  of  home  and  family 
influence,  their  tendency  is  downward.  What  each  farmer 
can  do  to  check  this,  is  to  employ  farmers'  sons  of  his  ac- 
quaintance so  far  as  he  can  do  so,  and  whoever  he  employs, 
to  treat  them  with  social  consideration.  The  faithful  young 
man  who  works  on  a  farm  is  as  good  a  man  as  the  farmer 
he  works  for.  If  he  is  not  treated  as  such  he  will  be  dis- 
contented. There  is  no  social  distinction  between  the  farmer 
and  the  farm  hand.  If  one  is  artificially  set  up,  desirable 
men  will  be  driven  out  of  the  business,  and  the  most  promis- 
ing opening  for  the  son  of  the  farmer  himself  be  cut  ofiE. 


CHAPTEK    11. 

THE   FAKMEK  ATJD   HIS   FELLOWS. 

THE  fault  with  farm  life  is  the  lack  of  social  iutercourse. 
Where  farms  are  large  this  is  hard  to  ovei'come.  The 
natural  time  for  social  intercourse  is  the  evening,  but 
when  the  farmer,  his  wife,  and  his  team  are  tired,  and  tlie 
time  for  rising  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  there  is  not 
much  inclination  to  start  out.  These  conditions  must  be 
overcome.  Man  is  a  social  animal.  He  must  mingle  with 
his  fellows  or  deteriorate.  Where  farms  are  small  the  diffi- 
culty is  less  serious.  Modern  improvements  are  doing  much 
for  the  farmer  in  this  respect.  Tlie  country  roads  are  improv- 
ing and  the  trolley  and  the  bicycle  are  never  tired. 

It  seems  to  me  that  farmers  must  systematically  attend  to 
these  social  duties  if  they  are  to  be  happy.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  social  intercourse  for  "improvement"  but  for  recreation. 
If  circumstances  forbid  it  of  evenings,  the  time  must  be  taken 
from  the  day.  The  American  farmer  is  among  the  least  social 
of  men.  Such  social  gatherings  as  occur  are  mostly  left  to 
the  young  people,  who,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  their 
elders,  are  not  always  decorous.  The  country  "ball,"  held 
upon  holidays  in  some  public  hall,  and  open  to  all  comers 
who  will  pay  the  fee,  is  not  always  a  desirable  place. 

This  rather  questionable  mode  of  recreation  has  grown  up 
as  the  result  of  rural  conditions  in  this  country,  and  can  be 
exterminated  only  by  a  change  of  those  conditions.  Young 
people  will  certainly  meet  for  social  enjoyment,  and  if  the 
way  is  made  difficult  to  rational  methods,  they  will  take  other 
ways.  The  amusements  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
had  chief  place  among,  the  people  of  all  nations,  have  been 
the  card  table  for  the  elders  and  the  dance  for  the  young.  I 
am  not  aware  that  either  of  these  amusements  was  ever  con- 
sidered questionable  until  the  rise  of  the  great  Puritan  move- 
(96) 
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ment  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which,  mainly  through  the 
New  England  settlement,  has  left  its  impress  on  all  America. 
At  the  present  time  large  numbers  of  the  most  excellent 
people  we  have  are  profoundly  convinced  of  the  essential  im- 
morality both  of  card  playing  and  dancing.  Some  churches 
make  it  a  matter  of  discipline;  some  wink  at  it,  and  some  see 
nothing  wrong  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  estimable  people,  doubtless  com- 
prising the  majority  of  the  community,  believe  dancing  in 
itself  to  be  an  agreeable  and  innocent  amusement,  and  that 
the  evil  consists  in  the  promiscuous  entertainments,  conducted 
in  public  places  and  open  to  all,  which  are  common  in  rural 
districts.  As.  to  "card  playing"  they  claim  that  it  is  an 
absolutely  innocent  recreation,  which  has  proved  its  accepta- 
bility for  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  and  deny  absolutely  that 
it  has  any  tendency  whatever  to  lead  to  "gambling,"  or  that 
in  fact  it  ever  does  so  lead.  It  may  not  seem  clear  to  all  what 
this  has  to  do  with  the  economic  relations  of  the  farmer  to 
his  fellows,  but  the  fact  is  that  in  many  rural  districts  this 
question  of  dancing  and  card  playing  lies  at  the  root  of  rural 
discontent.  It  did  so  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  was 
brought  up.  The  people  of  most  sterling  worth  set  their 
faces  strongly  against  these  amusements,  which  the  rougher 
element  freely  indulged  in.  The  more  headstrong  of  the 
youth  of  the  better  families  tended  to  break  loose  from  home 
restraints  and  associate  themselves  with  the  rough  element,  to 
the  unquestioned  deterioration  of  their  morals. 

Youth  craves  amusement  and  will  have  it.  Age  really 
requires  it  more  than  youth.  The  trouble  with  rural  society 
is  not  the  modesty  of  its  pecuniary  rewards,  but  the  grinding, 
cheerless  habit  of  life,  which,  by  the  way,  is  more  marked  in 
the  American  farmers  than  in  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
The  vouth  do  not  drift  to  the  cities  so  much  with  the  idea  of 
making  more  money  as  of  having  a  better  time.  The  remedy 
for  much  of  the  farmers'  discontent  is  more  abundant  social 
intercourse,  in  which  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  parents 
and  children  should  participate  together. 

The  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  this  seem  almost  insurmount- 
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able.  Farmers'  houses  are  not  usually  built  to  accommodate 
large  companies.  This  of  itself  often  compels  the  resort  to  the 
objectionable  public  hall.  It  is  always  possible,  however,  for 
heads  of  families  to  unite  to  engage  such  halls,  control  the 
company  invited,  and  bj'^  their  presence  exercise  all  necessary 
restraint.  When  gatherings  are  held  at  farmhouses,  the 
labo"  of  preparation,  and,  worse  still,  of  clearing  away  after, 
often  falls  almost  entirely  upon  the  already  overworked 
womer.  of  the  family.  There  is  often,  also,  an  unfortunate 
strife  to  outdo  each  other,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  labor, 
and  bears  harder  on  the  weaker. 

No  one  can  settle  these  things  but  the  farmers  themselves 
and  their  families,  in  the  light  of  their  sturdy  common  sense, 
and  their  regard  for  themselves  and  their  youth.  But  one 
thing  is  sure,  if  rural  conditions  are  to  improve,  the  begin- 
ning must  be  made  in  its  social  features.  The  American 
farmer  does  not  need  to  work  harder  but  to  play  more.  He 
must  mingle  with  his  fellows  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  it. 
And  when  gatherings  are  held,  they  must  be  so  managed  that 
a  good  time  is  assured.  Grange  meetings  are  good,  but  the 
majority  of  farmers  are  not  grangers,  nor  can  any  formal 
organized  meeting  take  the  place  of  the  unrestricted  freedom 
of  intercourse  at  the  home. 

And  such  gatherings  do  not  need  promotion  in  any 
organized  way.  Any  family  can  begin  a  round  of  "  visits  "  to 
other  families,  which  will  be  quite  certainly  returned  in  due 
time  Or  the  more  formal  course  can  be  taken  of  issuing 
invitations  for  an  afternoon  and  evening,  or  for  the  evening 
alone.  There  would  be  more  of  this  if  the  women  of  rural 
households  would  content  themselves  with  such  preparations 
as  are  within  their  strength.  Perhaps  this  is  not  possible,  the 
vice  of  "showing  off"  being  apparently  inseparable  from  the 
make-up  of  a  good  housewife.  But  in  some  way  the  social 
conditions  of  rural  life  must  improve  if  fathers  and  mothers 
are  to  be  contented,  or  the  brighter  youth  to  be  retained  there. 

I  do  not  think  it  an  ignoble  view  of  life  to  consider  its 
main  end  rational  enjoyment,  for  the  highest  pleasure  unques- 
tionably comes  from   labor  profitably  directed,  interspersed 
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with  suitable  recreation,  and  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of 
civic,  social,  and  religious  duties.  The  importance  of  the 
social  side  comes  from  the  fact  that  through  that  we  in  a  great 
measure  shape  the  lives  of  our  youth.  Recreation  they  will 
have,  and  if  they  deteriorate  it  will  almost  certainly  be 
through  companionships  formed  in  pursuit  of  recreation  in 
which  parents  do  not  participate.  The  economic  importance 
of  this  chapter  grows  out  of  the  danger  that  under  present 
social  conditions  the  drain  of  vigor  from  the  farm  to  the  city 
will  be  greater  than  the  farming  class  can  endure  without 
impairing  its  power  of  survival.  The  weaker  residue  left 
may  not  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  competition  with 
other  classes.  As  the  lack  of  social  enjoyment  on  the  farm  is 
unquestionably  the  main  factor  in  driving  boys  away  from 
the  farm,  it  is  best  to  frankly  recognize  the  fact.  Eational 
recreation  is  an  economic  factor  of  great  power. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE   FARMEE   AND    HIS    COMPETITORS. 

IF, in  a  certain  town  upon  a  certain  day, two  men  need  loads 
of  hay  and  two  farmers  are  in  town  with  hay  to  sell,  the 
demand  is  exactly  equal  to  the  supjjly.  Each  can  buy 
what  he  needs  or  sell  what  he  has  to  spare.  If  the  hay  ih 
the  two  loads  is  of  the  same  quality  it  would  seem  that  the 
element  of  competition  hardly  entered  into  the  transaction. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  operating  as  strongly  as  ever.  The 
competition  of  sellers  prevents  a  rise  in  price  and  that  of  the 
buyers  a  fall.  It  is  also  evidently  true  that  neither  buyers  nor 
sellers  would  probably  know  that  the  ma'rket  was  in  exact 
equilibrium,  and  consequently  would  act  under  the  full  influ- 
ence of  the  competitive  feeling. 

Aside  from  the  competition  of  these  buyers  and  sellers  in 
reference  to  tliese  loads  of  hay,  in  any  town  there  is  likely  to 
be  grain  and  straw  for  sale,  which  may  entirely  take  the  place 
of  hay,  and  would  do  so  if  the  price  of  the  latter  were  placed 
too  high.  If,  instead  of  considering  the  competition  merely 
with  reference  to  the  business  of  one  day,  we  consider  it  in  the 
long  run,  as  in  fact  it  always  operates,  we  see  that  timothy 
hay,  for  example,  competes  in  the  market  with  all  other  forms 
of  forage  and  grain  which  will  serve  for  stock  food.  It  is  the 
same  with  food  for  human  beings.  All  food  materials  compete 
in  the  market  with  all  otlier  food  materials.  So  also  the 
fibers  suitable  for  clothing  compete  among  themselves.  When 
wool  is  extremely  high  as  compared  with  cotton,  more  of  the 
latter  will  be  used  in  cloths.  As  the  business  of  the  farmer  is 
mainly  the  production  of  raw  material  for  clothing  and  for 
food  for  men  and  animals,  all  farmers  are  in  competition  with 
all  other  farmers  for  the  sale  of  their  products.  The  wheat 
farmer  does  not  merely  compete  with  other  wheat  or  even 
with  other  breadstuffs,  but  with  all  other  food  products. 
(100) 
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But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this  matter.  The 
combined  labor  of  mankind  for  a  given  time,  together  with 
the  use.  of  the  accumulations  of  ages,  results  in  tha  pow,er  to 
obtain  a  certain  number  of  satisfactions  which  those  belonging 
to  the  race  may  enjoy  during  that  time  or  reserve  for  future 
enjoyment.  Each  one  of  us  is  struggling  to  obtain  for  himself 
in  each  year  the  largest  possible  portion  of  this  common  stock 
of  satisfactions.*  In  common  language  we  do  not  use  the 
term  "satisfactions,"  but  "money,"  which,  so  far  as  they  are 
objects  of  economic  thought,  will  procure  them.  What,  how- 
ever, we  really  seek  is  the  satisfaction  which  we  obtain  by  the 
use  of  money. 

When  a  farmer  who  has  hay  to  spare  deals  with  one  who 
desires  to  buy  hay,  we  do  not  usually  think  of  the  temporary 
relation  as  one  of  competition,  but  as  an  exchange  of  satisfac- 
tions for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both,  as  in  fact  it  usually  is;  but 
the  farmer  desires  to  get  the  highest  price  possible  for  his  hay, 
with  no  thought  for  the  profit  which  the  buyer  may  obtain  for 
its  lise,  while  the  buyer  desires  to  purchase  as  cheaply  as 
possible  without  regard  to  what  it  may  have  cost  the  seller. 
They  are  competing  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of 
money. 

The  economic  transactions  of  moderti  times  have  become 
so  inextricably  interwoven  with  each  other  that  they  can  by 
no  possibility  be  separated,  and  the  result  is  that  all  men  are 
competitors  of  all  other  men.  This  competition  which  per- 
vades all  nature  is  called  the  struggle  for  existence.  Its  only 
limit  is  that  imposed  by  affection,  which  leads  men  to  forego 
personal  satisfactions  for  the  sake  of  their  families  and  friends, 
and  by  an  altruistic  f  feeling  which  impels  a  comparatively  few 
men  and  many  more  women  to  prefer  the  general  welfare  to 
their  personal  gain.  Economic  science  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  this  influence  but  does  not  deal  with  it.  It  assumes 
competition  to  continue  unhampered. 

*"  Satisfaction"  is  a  term  used  in  economic  science  to  denote  anything 
which  is  the  ohjeot  of  human  desire,  even  though  its  use  may  he  actually 
injurious. 

■(■Altruism  means  "  regard  for  others." 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  my  purpose  to  consider  the  farmer  as 
a  man  competing  with  all  other  men,  but  only  in  the  narrower 
view  of  a  farmer  competing  with  all  other  farmers.  We  shall 
find  this  wide  enough. 

Among  an  ideal  race  of  beings  the  object  of  each  party  to 
an  exchange  of  commodities  would  be  to  get  for  himself  and 
for  another  exactly  what  would  fairly  pay  each  for  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  acquirement.  As  human  beings  are  now  consti- 
tuted, however,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  from  a  merely 
economic  standpoint,  to  discuss  exchanges  on  the  assumption 
that  such  motives  will  control  their  character.  Any  such 
discussion  belongs  to  the  science  of  ethics,  which  deals  with 
human  affairs  from  the  standpoint  of  what  ought  to  be.  Eco- 
nomics deals  with  facts  as  they  are,  and  therefore  necessarily 
assumes  universal  competition. 

The  relation  of  the  farmer  to  his  competitors  is,  then,  the 
relation  of  one  struggling  with  another,  not  necessarily  in  an 
unfriendly  spirit,  but  with  intent  to  beat  if  possible,  regardless 
of  the  feelings  or  interests  of  the  competitor.  In  such  struggles 
the  fundamental  requisite  for  success  is  to  keep  watch  of  the 
opponent.  An  athlete  who  should  pay  no  attention  to  the 
actions  of  his  opponent  could  only  hope  to  win  by  means  of 
very  great  superiority  of  strength.  This  principle  of  watchful- 
ness as  a  condition  of  success  is  universal,  applying  equally  to 
physical,  intellectual,  and  business  contests. 

It  is  in  neglect  of  this  principle  that  farmers  fail  most 
completely.  Very  few  farmers  know  what  their  competitors 
are  doing.  In  this  respect  they  are  immeasurably  inferior  to 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes.  The  cause  of  this 
is  not  altogether  intellectual  inferiority,  although  it  is  true 
that  the  most  alert  and  vigorous  men  tend  to  engage  in  other 
occupations  than  farming,  but  it  is  also  true  that  men  of  no 
great  mental  endowments  may  and  do  succeed  fairly  well  in 
business.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  watch  their  compet- 
itors more  closely  than  farmers  because  they  are  compelled 
to.  Competition  is  such  that  failure  to  watch  is  ruin.  When 
a  manufacturer  finds  a  competitor  persistently  meeting  him 
with  goods  of  equal  quality  but  lower  price,  he  knows  at  once 
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that  the  competitor  is  in  financial  diflficulty  and  striving  to 
realize,  regardless  of  cost,  or  that  he  is  producing  cheap'or 
than  himself,  the  latter  involving  his  own  ruin  unless  he  can 
himself  reduce  cost.  He  is,  therefore,  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  discover  the  details  of  the  manufacturing  and  Wsiness 
methods  of  all  his  competitors  in  order  to  promptly  avail 
himself  of  any  improvement  which  any  one  of  them  may 
make.  He  is  able  to  do  this  much  easier  than  the  farmer, 
because  he  is  himself,  through  his  agents,  the  year  round,  in 
close  competition  in  all  markets,  and  his  place  of  business  will 
be  in  some  populous  center  of  intelligence.  The  majority  of 
farmers  live  in  a  rather  isolated  way,  do  not  mingle  freely 
with  well-informed  business  men,  and  make  their  principal 
sales  of  produce  but  once  a  year,  and  they  are,  therefore 
greatly  handicapped  in  such  efforts  as  they  do  make  to  inform 
themselves  in  regard  to  markets  and  competition.  Their 
main  reliance  is  the  columns  of  the  daily  and  agricultural 
press,  which  are  of  very  little  value  except  as  to  conditions 
affecting  a  few  staple  crops,  such  as  cotton,  grain,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  tobacco  and  wool,  which  are  the  objects  of  speculation 
on  a  large  scale.  Even  as  to  these  things  the  press  obtains 
very  little  information  which  has  not  been  obtained  by  the 
trade  and  used  for  its  own  purposes,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  farmer,  before  publication.  The  journals  of  general 
circulation  do  not  obtain  this  information  in  advance  because 
it  would  cost  too  much. 

The  farmer,  also,  is  greatly  hampered  in  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  his  competitor's  products  because  such  costs  vary  so 
greatly  from  year  to  year.  It  requires  more  labor  than  most 
farmers  are  willing  to  bestow  to  ascertain  their  own  yearly 
costs  of  produce,  much  more  to  discover  the  costs  of  others; 
and  if  by  any  means  they  may  ascertain  substantially  the 
cost  of  competing  products  raised  in  some  distant  section  in  a 
given  year,  it  may  never  be  correct  for  any  other  year. 

The  fact  is  it  is  far  more  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  find  out 
what  his  competitors  are  doing  than  for  merchants  or  manu- 
facturers, and  yet  it  is  equally  necessary.  The  competitors  of 
the  American  wheat  farmer  are,  first,  his  own  neighbors,  then 
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those  of  his  district  or  state,  thea  those  of  other  states,  and 
finally  those  of  all  foreign  wheat-producing  countries.  The 
task  seems  hopeless  and  indeed  is  absolutely  hopeless  for  the 
individual  farmer.  The  cost  of  obtaining,  iudependently, 
from  ojiiginal  sources,  the  facts  which  the  farmer  needs  to 
know  in-  order  to  act  with  reasonable  intelligence  in  selling, 
would  in  any  year  be  more  than  the  value  of  the  crop  and 
the  farm  itself. 

The  only  thing  which  the  farmer  can  do  unaided,  in  this 
case,  is  to  familiarize  himself  with  tiie  physical  geography  of 
all  competing  districts,  the  standard  of  life  of  their  people, 
and  the  length  and  character  of  the  transportation  routes 
connecting  them  with  the  commercial  center  which  fixes  the 
world's  price  of  that  particular  commodity.  The  physical 
facts  will  largely  determine  the  size  and  character  of  the  crop. 
These  are  accessible.  Tlie  best  cyclopedias  give  them  very 
fully.  The  standard  of  life  of  the  laboring  class  will  deter- 
mine tl>e  relative  cost  of  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  crop.  This 
he  will  get  less  from  cyclopedias,  although  much  as  to  this 
can  be  learned  from  them,  but  more  from  good  books  of  travel, 
and  similar  publications.  The  nature  of  the  transportation, 
whether  river,  sea,  or  rail,  and  the  relative  length  of  each,  will 
enable  him  to  compai-e  his  situation  in  that  respect.  Such 
matters  as  national  tariffs  of  course  have  to  be  considered 
wlien  one  is  in  a  business,  but  should  not  be  regarded  when 
proposing  to  engage  in  one.  Tariff  protection  is  very  uncer- 
tain, as  rates  of  duty  are  constantly  changing.  The  farmer  is 
best  situated  for  competition  who  can  produce  absolutely  at 
the  least  cost. 

Considered  with  reference  to  competition  withhis  imme- 
diate neighbors,  the  farmer's  position  varies  according  to  his 
product  and  his  market.  If  producing  a  product  of  limited 
use  for  the  local  market,  and  unsalable  elsewhere — as  the 
market  gardener — he  is  in  intense  competition  with  all  neigh- 
bors engaged  in  the  same  business.  He  needs  to  observe 
the  varieties,  methods  of  culture,  and  methods  of  packing 
employed  by  all  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  one  excels  him. 
If;  however,  he  is  engaged  in  producing  the  same  commodities 
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on  a  large  scale,  for  distant  shipment — truck  farming — the 
farmer  in  Florida,  for  example,  needs  specially  to  know  the 
conditions  existing  in  Mississippi,  Texas,  California,  and  other 
states  adapted  to  raising  early  vegetables.  In  this  case  the 
farmer's  relation  to  his  neighbor  as  a  competitor  is^entirely 
overshadowed  by  their  greater  common  interest  in  knowing 
what  is  going  on  in  distant  competing  districts.  So  far 
from  competing  it  will  usually  pay  them  far  better  to  unite  to 
incur  the  expense  of  finding  out  what  distant  competitors  are 
doing,  and  to  deal  more  effectively  with  transportation  com- 
panies, selling  agencies,  supply  dealers,  and  others  with  whom 
they  are  all  competing  for  the  possession  of  money.  It  is 
these  conditions  which  supply  the  sound  logical  basis  for  co- 
operation, which-  will  be  fully  discussed  hereafter.  For  the 
present  I  wish  only  to  say  that  it  is  by  cooperative  effort  only 
that  any  ordinary  farmer  can  ever  expect  to  obtain  from  year 
to  year  the  accurate  detailed  information  in  regard  to  crops 
and  markets  which  he  needs  to  intelligently  meet  distant 
competitors.  Except  as  he  is  willing  and  able  to  cooperate 
with  his  few  neighboring  competitors,  he  must  usually  remain 
in  substantial  ignorance  of  the  doings  of  his  distant  and  more 
dangerous  competitors — more  dangerous  because  in  the  aggre- 
gate they  constitute  the  controlling  factors  of  the  situation, 
upon  which  any  single  district  will  usually  have  very  little 
effect. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  gained  if  it  has  been  made 
clear  that  the  farmer  as  a  competitor  needs  to  know  the  condi- 
tions of  all  others  in  his  industry  for  the  purpose  of  thereby 
improving  his  own  practice,  and  that  such  information  as  he 
needs  will  always  cost  money,  which  will  be  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  expense  in  his  business.  That  farmers  are  enabled 
to  live  at  all  under  their  usual  slipshod  methods  of  dealing 
with  competition  and  competitors  fully  proves  that  the  farmer's 
lot  is  far  easier  and  happier  than  that  of  other  men,  for  in  no 
other  important  occupation  would  it  be  possible  to  continue  in. 
business  with  so  little  information  about  competitors. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   PAUMER  AKD   HIS    CEEDITOES. 

THE  condition  of  the  indebted  farmer  who  is  not  mort- 
gaged requires  no  special  discussion  unless  he  is  so 
deeply  indebted  that  a  mortgage  has  become  necessary, 
in  which  case  what  is  here  said  is  fully  applicable. 

A  large  number  of  our  farmers  have  mortgages  upon  their 
property,  and  of  the  mortgaged. farmers  the  majority  have 
floating  debt  in  addition,  and  the  majority  of  the  unsecured 
indebtedness  of  farmers  is  due  and  unpaid. 

Since  this  is  a  condition  which,  a  multitude  of  farmers  are 
compelled  to  face,  it  is  worth  while  to  give  some  study  to  the 
business  principles  involving  the  proper  treatment  of  all 
serious  indebtedness. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the  United  States  to  the  end  of 
the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  our  progress  was 
slow  and  uniform.  Conditions  were  rude,  land  abundant  and 
cheap,  communications  difficult,  the  rewards  of  labor  moderate, 
money  scarce.  The  temptation  to  incur  debt  was  small,  and 
while  there  are  no  available  statistics  to  disclose  the  exact 
facts,  we  may  safely  assume  that  in  the  main  serious  indebt- 
edness in  the  farming  population  was  confined  to  the  im- 
provident, who  will  always  exist  and  always  suffer  for  their 
improvidence. 

In  the  thirties,  however,  the  great  tide  of  immigration  from 
northern  Europe  began  to  show  its  force,  and  for  nearly  a  half 
century  there  was  a  great  and  continuous  influx  of  thrifty  and 
vigorous  stocks,  to  whom  our  cheap  lands,  and  at  last  our  free 
lands,  opened  the  way  to  a  vast  improvement  in  their  material 
conditions.  The  majority  of  these  immigrants  pushed  at  once 
to  the  frontier,  all  taking  more  or  less  money  with  them  for 
the  purchase  of  farms  already  opened,  or. their  support  while 
themselves  opening  new  ones.    The  farmers  of  our  own  middle 
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states  joined  in  the  westward  march,  their  places  to  a  certain' 
extent  being  taken  by  those  farther  east. 

This  movement  had  two  important  results:  in  the  iirst 
place,  it  brought  large  sums  of  money  into  the  country  to  be 
expended  for  farms  or  land,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  created 
a  constant  home  market  on  the  frontier  for  supplies  of  all 
kinds  to  be  used  by  families  while  opening  up  their  own 
farms.  In  addition  to  this  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
greatly  increiased  the  home  market  for  all  kinds  of  manufac- 
tured goods;  the  building  and  lumber  trades  were  marvelously 
stimulated,  as  towns  and  cities  sprang  up  everywhere. 

The  result  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  land  on 
the  western  frontier  and  for  a  long  distance  to  the  east  of  it. 
Farmers  bought  the  best  of  land  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an 
acre,  lived  on  it  a  few  years,  and  sold  out  at  a  large  advance. 

As  this  process  went  on  continuoush''  for  many  years,  there 
grew  up  in  the  community  a  settled  conviction  that  the  way 
to  wealth  for  the  farmer  was  to  incur  debt  for  land.  The  more 
land  a  man  owed  for  the  faster  he  was  assumed  to  be  getting 
rich.  Whenever  an  entire  community  becomes  imbued  with 
a  speculative  disposition  of  this  kind,  and  results  regularly 
continued  for  generations  seem  to  justify  anticipations,  noth- 
ing will  cure  it  except  an  absolute  demonstration  continued 
through  many  years,  of  the  final  bursting  of  the  bubble. 
Such  a  demonstration  began  with  a  panic  in  1893,  and  will 
continue  until  rural  communities  thoroughly  learn  that  never 
again  in  this  country  is  it  likely  to  be  safe  to  incur  debt  in  the 
expectation  of  paying  any  portion  of  it  from  the  "rise  in  land." 

Agricultural  land  is  now  as  high  in  the  United  States  as  it 
ever  will  or  can  be  until  the  cheap  lands  of  other  continents 
are  settled  and  the  population  of  the  earth  so  increased  as  to 
require  its  entire  surface  for  its  support.  A  great  portion  of 
the  indebtedness  of  the  farming  class  is  of  this  speculative 
character,  and  of  such  indebtedness  a  great  part  can  never  be 
paid.  The  early  settlers  in  a  new  country,  who  endure  the 
privations  incident  to  settlement,  and  build  the  roads,  school- 
houses,  churches,  and  Other  public  improvements,  are  entitled 
to  the  natural  increase  in  the  value  of  their  holdings  which 
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results  from  such  improvements,  but  in  most  of  those  sections 
of  our  country  which  are  still  sparsely  settled,  all  this  ultimate 
value  is  assumed  by  holders  to  have  accrued,  and  land  is  held 
at  prices  full  as  high  as  it  can  ever  reach  within  the  lifetime 
of  men  now  living,  and  in  many  cases  at  higher  prices.  And 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  indebtedness  of  farmers 
has  been  incurred  for  land  at  such  exorbitant  prices  that  the 
debts  can  never  be  paid  off  from  the  products  of  the  soil. 

Another  matter  which  must  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  wonderful  growth  of  our  transportation  system, 
itself  also  largely  speculative  and  developed  almost  entirely 
by  borrowed  money.  Our  early  railroads  were  built  mainly 
by  the  proceeds  of  stock.  The  men  who  were  the  nom- 
inal owners  were  also,  in  fact,  the  principal  real  owners.  So 
long  as  this  was  continued,  the  increase  of  mileage  was  no  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  increase  of  traffic.  Then  it  came  to  be 
considered  that  it  was  safe  to  incur  indebtedness  for  half  the 
cost  of  the  roads.  Finally  extensive  lines  came  to  be  built 
almost  entirely  on  borrowed  money  and  extended  into  districts 
in  which  at  the  time  no  traffic  existed.  The  building  of  a 
railroad  through  a  well-settled  country^  where  the  traffic  to 
support  it  already  exists,  is  a  legitimate  business  enterprise. 
To  build  a  road  into  an  unsettled  country  with  the  hope  of 
ultimately  obtaining  traffic  as  the  country  fills  up,  is  purely 
speculative.  It  may  settle  up  quickly  and  it  may  not.  If  the 
traffic  does  not  come  the  mortgages  take  the  road.  In  many 
cases  the  roads  thus  built  have  not  been  worth  nearly  the 
face  of  the  mortgage.  Farmers  are  not  the  only  people  who 
speculate  unwisely. 

But  whatever  the  ultimate  result  of  the  speculative  building 
of  railroads,  the  immediate  effect  is  always  wonderfully  stim- 
ulating to  business  along  the  line.  A  district  is  always  pros- 
perous while  borrowed  money  is  being  expended  in  it  on  a 
large  scale.  The  pinch  comes  when  that  money  has  to  be 
repaid,  in  addition  to  large  disbursements  for  interest.  While 
this  building  activity  is  at  its  height,  great  efforts  are  always 
made  to  sell  land  to  farmers,  who,  carried  away  by  the  prevail- 
ing excitement,  pay  more  than  the  land  can  ever  be  worth ; 
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often,  if  not  usually,  incurring  serious  debt.  In  the  more 
sparsely-settled  portions  of  the  United  States  a  great  part  of 
the  mortgage  indebtedness  was  incurred  in  this  way,  and  of 
this  much  is  never  likely  to  be  paid.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  semi-arid  districts. 

There  is  another  kind  of  speculative  indebtedness  among 
farmers  which  concerns  a  great  number  of  individuals, 
although  for  the  most  part  concentrated  in  comparatively 
small  and  well-defined  districts,  which  is  indebtedness  incurred 
for  developing  the  fruit  industry.  The  production  of  fruit  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  speculative  occupation  which  farmers  can 
engage  in.  No  one  who  plants  an  orchard  can  by  any  possi- 
bility know  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  his  enterprise.  He 
may  make  a  great  deal  of  money,  or  he  may  lose  every  cent 
of  his  investment,  and  that  from  causes  wholly  beyond  his 
control.  Similar  speculative  indebtedness  has  been  incurred 
in  the  development  of  dairying,  truck  farming,  and  other 
agricultural  industries  whenever  the  hope  of  selling  land  or 
supplies  has  induced  effort  to  create  undue  expectations  of 
profit  from  special  agricultural  operations. 

The  foregoing  brief  review  of  the  causes  of  speculative 
indebtedness  among  farmers  is  given  for  the  purpose  of 
making  clear  to  all  who  are  indebted  in  this  way  just  where 
they  stand.  No  debtor  is  likely  to  make  any  wise  inove 
towards  extricating  himself  from  his  indebtedness  without 
looking  the  situation  frankly  in  the  face.  Until  he  is  ready  to 
acknowledge  to  himself,  his  family,  and  others  interested,  the 
exact  facts  and  probabilities  of  his  situation,  he  will  act  under 
the  influence  of  illusions,  and  his  premises  being  wrong,  his 
conclusions  will  certainly  be  unsound. 

An  indebted  farmer  who  finds  himself  regularly  able  to 
meet  his  interest  payments,  make  some  reduction  of  the  prin- 
cipal, and  keep  clear  of  floating  debt  needs  no  suggestions 
from  these  pages.  He  understands  his  business.  If,  however, 
he  is  working  to  the  limit  of  his  strength,  with  old  age  coming 
on,  his  wife  breaking  down  from  overwork  and  anxiety,  and 
the  mortgage  interest  kept  up  only  at  the  cost  of  an  increasing 
floating  debt,  with  its  accompanying  torment  of  duns,  he  will, 
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if  willing  to  frankly  consider  his  own  condition,  be  ready  to 
concede  that  he  has  sometime  committed  grave  errors  from 
whose  consequences  he  is  now  suffering.  If  at  some  former 
time  his  judgment  has  been  at  fault,  he  should  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  may  even  now  be  in  error  in 
some  things,  and  that  there  may  be  suggestions  which  have 
not  occurred  to  him  which  are  yet  well  worth  his  consideration. 

The  farmer  who  is  indebted  .beyond  his  ability  to  pay  is 
very  apt  to  consider  his  creditors  as  his  enemies  who  are 
oppressing  him.  ■  There  is  no  sense  in  this.  If  he  does  what 
he  has  agreed  to  do  they  will  not  be  his  enemies.  If  to  any 
extent  they  are  so  now  it  is  because  of  his  own  failure  to  keep 
his  agreement.  Evidently,  since  he  is  unable  to  keep  his  agree- 
ment, it  is  one  that  he  should  never  have  made.  It  may  be 
true  that  his  inability  to  pay  arises  from  changes  in  conditions 
over  which  he  had  no  control;  but,  as  business  is  universally 
conducted  in  this  world,  the  possibility  of  such  changes  must 
be  considered  by  all  who  make  agreements  to  be  executed  in 
the  future,  and  margins  reserved  for  all  contingencies.  Who- 
ever fails  to  do  this  must  take  the  consequences  when  things 
go  wrong.  Farmers  are  as  strenuous  as  other  classes  in  exact- 
ing this  from  their  debtors.  If  a  farmer  sells  a  horse,  taking  a 
note  in  payment,  and  the  horse  dies  the  next  day,  he  will  still 
require  payment  of  the  note  at  maturity,  and  collect  it  if 
he  can. 

But,  while  farmers  must  abide  the  consequences  of  their 
bad  judginent  in  increasing  indebtedness,  there  is  yet  a  limit 
beyond  which  they  ought  not  to  go.  Neither  law  nor  society 
requires  impossibilities,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  one  man  shall 
be  the  slave  of  another  for  his  lifetime.  While  the  debtor,  as 
a  rule,  has  asked  the  credit,  considered  himself  at  the  time 
fortunate  in  obtaining  it,  and  agreed  to  take  all  risks  of 
depreciation  or  other  misfortune  tending  to  prevent  payment, 
the  creditor  also  took  his  risk.  Under  ancient  civilizations 
the  debtor  who  could  not  pay  became  the  slave  of  the  creditor, 
and  could  be  bought  and  sold.  In  modern  times  creditors,  in 
making  loans,  or  giving  credit,  know  that  they  will  not  have 
this  ultimate  recourse.     They  must  look  to  the  property  for 
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payment,  and  not  to  the  person  of  the  debtor.  But  as  a  rule 
they  do  not  wish  the  property.  What  they  desire  is  interest 
regularly  paid.  Especially  is  this  true  of  banks  and  other 
money-lending  corporations  who,  above  all  things,  hate  fore- 
closures and  the  care  of  property.  If  the  debtor,  living  upon 
the  property,  and  familiar  with  it  and  with  farming,  can  not 
make  it  pay  interest,  the  bank  almost  certainly  can  not.  The 
debtor  who  can  not  pay  interest,  usually  has  but  a  most 
meager  living,  and  no  wages  besides.  If  the  bank  takes  the 
property  it  must  pay  good  wages  for  its  care,  and  is  not  likely 
to  get  interest  in  addition. 

When  an  indebted  farmer  finds  that  he  is  killing  himself 
and  his  family  and  still  making  no  progress,  it  is  time  to  stop. 
He  has  done  his  best  and  failed,  and  society  asks  no  more  of 
him.  It  is  not  right  that  he  and  his  should  be  slaves.  His 
creditors  have  erred  in  extending  credit,  as  well  as  himself  in 
obtaining  it,  and,  while  the  severest  consequences  must  fall 
upon  him,  it  is  proper  that  the  creditors  should  bear  their 
share.  At  this  juncture  the  duty  which  society  imperatively 
demands  of  the  debtor  is  absolute  frankness  and  honesty, 
first  with  himself,  and  secondly  with  his  creditors.  It  is 
also  best  for  himself.  There  are  chords  of  sympathy  in  the 
human  breast  which  reach  out  even  from  creditors  to  debt- 
ors. Honesty,  frankness,  and  courage  will  cause  these  chords 
to  vibrate. 

The  first  step  is  to  put  on  paper  a  complete  schedule  of 
liabilities,  down  to  the  minutest  item.  Then  there  should  be 
a  complete  schedule  of  property,  and  a  statement  of  income 
by  items  as  far  back  as  possible.  This  should  be  taken  first 
to  the  mortgage  creditor.  He  is  the  most  secure,  and  it  will 
be  to  his  interest  to  aid  his  debtor  to  a  compromise  with 
others.  The  question  to  be  decided  is  not  one  of  intent  or 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  but  what  income  the  property 
can  be  made  to  produce  in  his  hands,  or  whether  some  other 
available  person  can  get  more  out  of  it.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  all  concerned  that  the  property  shall  be  so  used  as  to 
produce  the  largest  net  income,  and  as  to  this  lenders  of 
money  will   often   be  better  judges  than  borrowers.      If  it 
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should  appear  that,  while  the  income  is  not  sufficient  to-  pay 
everything,  it  can  be  made  to  produce  a  good  part  of  the 
indebtedness,  some  kind  of  compromise  will  be  made  which 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  go  on.  All  that  cain  be  got  out  of  a 
place  is  what  it  will  yield  after  supporting  the  family  which 
works  it.  As  various  considerations  will  impel  the  indebted- 
farmer  to  work  cheaper  than  any  one  else,  and  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  capabilities  of  the  farm,  there  is  nearly 
always  a  ground  for  such  a  settlement  and  reduction  of  lia- 
bilities as  will,  under  the  circumstances,  be  best  for  all.  If 
the  settlement  is  complete,  and  the  margin  for  living  is  not 
cut  too  close,  the  advantage  to  all  will  be  great.  What  kills 
debtors  is  not  hard  work  but  worry.  No  man  can  endure 
continuous  attempts  to  achieve  the  impossible  with  a  penalty 
overhanging  in  case  of  failure.  When  the  task  is  reduced  to 
what  can  be  done,  the  bard  work  continues  but  not  the  worry. 
Life  takes  on  a  different  aspect.  The  arriving  mail  is  no 
longer  looked  to  with  dread  nor  the  calling  stranger  feared 
as  one  who  may  have  papers  to  serve.  Hope  takes  the  place 
of  despair,  and  the  old  renew  their  youth.  Misfortune  has 
befallen  and  has  been  bravely  met.  The  best  that  could  be 
done  has  been  done,  and  there  are  respect  and  esteem  in 
place  of  suspicion  and  doubt. 

The  above  is  the  course  always  taken  by  good  business 
men  in  financial  difl&culties.  It  should  be  imitated  by  farmers. 
In  attempting  such  settlement,  legal  advice  should  be  secured. 
In  most  country  towns  there  is  some  elderly,  sensible  lawyer 
whom  everybody  knows  and  respects,  and  who  makes  his 
living  by  keeping  people  out  of  lawsuits.  Go  to  him,  and  to 
the  principal  creditor.  Lay  all  the  facts  before  them,  and 
trust  your  legal  adviser  and  your  principal  creditor  to  reach 
an  agreement  and  bring  in  the  rest. 

The  relation  of  the  embarrassed  farmer  to  his  creditors 
must  be  one  of  perfect  frankness  and  honesty.  Many  lose 
their  homes  who  need  not  do  so. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THE   FARMER  AND   THE   POLITICIAN. 

BY  "politician"  I  mean  a  person  who  habitually  seeks  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  from  the  emoluments  of  public  office 
or  to  influence  the  bestowal  of  ofl&ce.  He  may  and 
probably  will  have  some  other  ostensible  or  actual  means  of 
support,  and  is  quite  certain  to  be  an  alert  and  capable  person, 
entirely  competent  to  live  independent  of  office,  but  he  has 
acquired  the  office-seeking  habit,  which  is  one  of  the  hardest 
habits  to  break.  A  politician  may  become  a  statesman,  and  as 
such  one  of  the  most  honored  and  useful  members  of  society. 
Most  of  them  do  not,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  majority  of  the  office-seeking  class  are  intel- 
ligent and  honest,  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  any 
position  to  which  they  may  be  elected  or  appointed.  At 
any  rate,  they  must  have  the  appearance  and  reputation  of 
so  doing  or  they  could  not,  at  least  outside  the  large  cities, 
hope  to  succeed.  In  the  aggregate  there  is  doubtless  a  good 
deal  of  official  corruption  in  most  countries,  but  in  the  main 
I  believe  our  officials  personally  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
offices  with  zeal  and  fidelity. 

And  yet  it  is  true  that  when  once  an  honorable  man 
becomes  a  candidate  for  an  elective  office,  or  a  "worker" 
who  expects,  in  case  of  the  success  of  his  party,  to  be  rewarded 
by  an  appointive  office,  he  becomes  possessed  of  an  absorbing 
desire  to  win.  This  feeling  is  by  no  means  wholly  mercenary. 
The  joy  of  overcoming  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
many,  and,  once  engaged  in  a  contest,  all  means  esteemed 
honest  within  the  purview  of  the  very  loose  code  of  political 
morals  are  freely  employed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  long  run  the  means  deemed 
most  certain  to  lead  to  success  are  what  is  commonly  sjjoken 
of  as  "  humbug,"  and  of  all  classes  that  deemed  most  suscep- 
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tible  to  the  influence  of  political  deception  is  the  farming 
class.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  this  opinion  is  practically 
universal  among  political  managers,  and  party  platforms  are 
framed,  and  political  addresses  delivered  to  rural  audiences, 
upon  the  assumption  that  those  audiences  are  easily  deceived. 
Public  questions  are  almost  never  fairly  presented  by  political 
speakers,  and  it  is  rare  that  political  platforms  unequivocally 
pledge  parties  to  definite  courses  of  action  on  strongly  con- 
troverted topics.  The  art  of  drawing  a  political  platform 
consists  largely  in  skill  to  frame  language  in  such  a  way  as 
to  appear  to  be  very  binding,  while  in  reality  it  leaves 
candidates  elected  nearly  free  to  do  as  they  please. 

The  relation,  therefore,  of  the  farmer  to  the  politician 
should  be  one  of  profound  distrust.  He  must  be  recognized 
as  one  who  means  first  of  all  to  win  if  he  can,  and  who 
believes  the  surest  way  to  success  is  rather  to  excite  and  play 
upon  prejudice  than  to  appeal  to  reason.  He  probably  will 
not  lie  outright,  for  this  is  bad  policy,  and  hence  not  good 
politics,  but  if  he  can  deceive  without  actually  lying  he  will 
do  so  freely  where  he  thinks  it  desirable,  and  if  he  does 
his  work  skilfully,  he  will  stand  the  higher  in  the  councils 
of  his  party.  Of  course  many  politicians  in  heated  campaigns 
do  not  hesitate  to  lie  outright,  but  these  are  always  the  small 
fry,  and  in  the  long  run  they  fail.  But  the  farmer  must 
never  expect  a  fair  presentation  of  a  public  question  from  any 
political  orator  or  political  journal.  What  he  must  expect, 
and  what,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  will  get  from  Doth 
these  sources  is,  first,  flattery,  to  gain  his  good-will,  and,  next, 
rhetorical  appeals,  more  or  less  effective,  according,  to  the 
ability  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  to  his  passions,  and  his 
prejudice.  The  first  thought  of  the  political  orator  is  to 
arouse  enthusiasm — to  "bring  the  house  down;"  now  candid 
argument  can  never  have  this  effect,  while  rhetorical  praise 
or  denunciation  always  has  it.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
those  who  desire  to  win  over  an  audience  or  excite  it  to 
greater  endeavor,  should  employ  the  means  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  successful,  rather  than  to  employ  others 
which  are  known  to  be  less  productive  of  results.    AH  popular 
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audiences  are  susceptible  to  this  play  upon  emotions,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  must  be  reckoned  with  that  among  all  classes  of 
politicians  it  is  considered  that  farmers  above  all  others  can 
most  certainly  be  led  captive  by  the  use  of  bold,  unblushing 
humbug.  I  am  not  guessing  at  these  things.  I  have  myself 
helped  to  make  party  platforms,  and  have  appreciated  the  grim 
humor  of  astute  politicians  as  they  suggested  phrases  which  we 
all  knew  to  be  meaningless,  but  well  adapted  to  catch  the  rural 
vote.  I  have  heard  good  political  orators  arouse  an  audience 
to  enthusiasm,  and  afterwards  discussed  with  the  speakers  the 
tricks  which  they  employed.  I  know  that  shrewd  politicians 
have  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  intelligence  of  the  farmer, 
and  that  those  are  in  most  demand  by  party  managers  who 
have  most  skill  in  playing  upon  rural  prejudice  and  passion. 

Now  all  this  has  its  effect  on  the  farmer's  pocket,  and  it 
is  only  from  this  standpoint  that  I  wish  to  consider  it.  The 
farmer  is  at  every  election  called  upon  to  vote  upon  the 
adoption  of  policies  which  will  affect  his  material  welfare,  and 
for  the  election  of  men  by  the  exercise  of  whose  judgment  his 
income  and  taxation  will  be  affected.  If  he  will  impartially 
examine  facts  before  voting,  his  common  sense  may  in  the 
main  be  relied  on  to  lead  him  right.  There  is  no  important 
public  question  which  does  not  involve  an  economic  question, 
and  it  is  certain  that  nearly  all  who  really  understand  how  the 
result  will  affect  their  pockets,  will  vote  as  they  think  their 
interests  dictate.  I  think  this  right,  because  if  all  vote  in- 
telligently as  their  pecuniary  interests  require,  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  will  result,  which  is  the  aim  of 
all  good  government.  But  if  people  vote  after  considering 
but  one  side  of  a  question,  or  if  the  habit  of  voting  with  a 
party  leads  them  to  knowingly  vote  for  unworthy  men,  they 
must  take  the  consequences. 

The  most  important  offices  to  the  farmer  are  those  nearest 
to  him.  It  is  of  vastly  more,  importance  to  him  to  secure  a 
good  road-master  than  a  good  governor.  In  voting  for  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  of  far  more  consequence  that 
he  elect  one  who  will  be  effective  and  influential  in  state 
affairs  than  one  who  is  sure  to  vote  for  the  senator  of  his  party; 
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and  yet  it  is  the  fact  that  whenever  a  United  States  senator 
is  to  be  chosen,  the  members  of  all  parties  are  frantically- 
adjured  to  let  nothing  prevent  voting  for  the  nominees  of 
their  party  for  legislative  positions,  whatever  may  be  their 
opinion  of  the  candidate  or  however  much  his  opponent  is  the 
better  man.  And  these  exhortations  have  a  tremendous  effect. 
I  do  not  belittle  the  importance  of  national  issues,  but  it  is 
very  rare  that  they  are  overpowering.  As  a  rule,  when  he 
must  choose  between  them,  local  and  state  issues  are  far  more 
important  to  the  farmer.  A  good  governor  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  him  than  a  good  President  under  ordinary  peaceful 
conditions.  I  fully  recognize  the  necessity  of  party  organiza- 
tions and  the  wisdom  of  party  nominations  for  state  and  even 
local  ofi&ces.  A  party  organization  is  a  great  power,  and  it  is 
important  to  have  some  responsible  organization  stand  as 
sponsor  for  candidates,  to  be  held  responsible  if  they  are 
derelict  in  ofl&ce,  but  party  "loyalty"  should  not  be  expected 
from  the  mass  of  voters  unless  it  deserves  it,  not  only  by  ad- 
herence to  party  principles,  but  by  the  nomination  of  upright 
and  capable  men  for  office.  Nor  will  anything  have  so  great 
an  influence  in  preventing  improper  nominations  as  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  party  managers  that  voters  will  not 
accept  bad  men  for  tlie  sake  of  sustaining  a  good  principle, 
and  that  they  will  place  more  importance  on  state  and  local 
issues  than  on  those  of  a  strictly  national  character.  The 
first  thought  of  a  politician  is  the  success  of  his  party,  to 
which  he  looks  for  his  reward.  What  the  voter  most  needs 
is  good  government,  regardless  of  party.  I  belong  to  a  certain 
political  party  with  which  in  the  main  I  am  in  accord  upon 
national  issues,  and  from  habit,  if  for  no  other  reason,  I  prefer 
to  vote  for  its  nominees,  but  if  it  by  its  nominations  sacrifices 
my  important  local  interests  to  my  less  important  national 
interests,  I  will  not  go  with  it.  I  will  vote  with  my  party  for 
President  and  congressman,  but  if  it  nominates  a  bad  or  weak 
man  for  the  Legislature  I  will  vote  for  his  opponent  if  a  better 
man,  regardless  of  its  effect  on  the  United  States  Senate.  I 
believe  that  to  be  the  proper  course  for  all  men.  If  the  states 
are  well  governed,  the  country  will  be  well  governed. 
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There  are  certain  offices  which  ought  to  seek  the  man, 
and  certain  others  which  it  is  proper  for  the  man  to  seek. 
Roughly  the  line  may  be  drawn  between  those  positions 
which  require  the  entire  time,  and  yield  a  livelihood,  and 
those  which  involve  only  a  partial  service  and  whose  pecuniary 
rewards  are  trifling.  The  latter  offices  should  seek  the  man. 
No  man  who  is  j&t  for  a  legislative  office  will  willingly  seek  it, 
except  occasionally  a  young  man  who  is  smitten  with  political 
"ambition"  and  sees  in  such  an  opening  the  beginning  of  a 
political  "career."  While  it  is  a  misfortune  to  any  one  to 
desire  a  political  career,  yet  an  ambition  of  that  kind  is 
entirely  honorable.  No  such  ambition,  however,  should  have 
any  weight  with  the  voters.  The  men  whom  they  need  in 
legislative  positions  are  the  solid,  substantial,  successful  men 
whose  own  success  betokens  their  good  judgment,  and  who 
have  weight  in  their  own  communities.  Such  men  will  very 
seldom  seek  any  office,  but  will  usually  accept  it  if  tendered. 
What  farmers  should  do  is  to  make  their  influence  felt  in 
securing  the  tender  of  nominations  to  men  of  that  kind. 
They  are  not  likely  to  do  so,  however,  nor  is  any  change 
from  present  customs  likely  to  "be  efiected  in  the  near  future. 
It  will  not,  therefore,  be  profitable  to  pursue  this  subject 
further,  but  it  has  seemed  proper  to  point  out  that  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  farmers  should  exert  themselves  to  make  sure 
that  those  who  levy  taxes  upon  them,  and  determine  for  what 
purposes  the  public  funds  shall  be  expended,  shall  be  men  of 
sound  judgment  and  good  repute.  It  is  in  legislative  positions 
that  opportunities  for  corruption  exist.  Large  sums  of  money 
are  often  expended  to  procure  nomination  and  election  to  such 
positions.  Why  is  this?-rlf  the  candidates  are  rich,  it  may 
be  pride  or  political  ambition.  If  they  are  not  well  off,  and 
are  spending  money  freely,  thej'  should  be  defeated  if  possible. 
There  are  no  emoluments  to  such  positions  which  can  be 
accepted  by  honest  men.  When  money  is  expended  to  elect 
a  poor  man  to  fill  them,  it  almost  invariably  happens  that 
some  private  interest  is  supplying  it,  which  will  expect  to 
control  the  vote. 

In  great  campaigns  enormous  sums  of  money  are  spent. 
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Bonfires,  halls,  brass  bands,  uniforms,  torch  lights,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  which  are  used  to  awaken  enthusiasm,  cost 
money.  "Who  pays  it?  Whoever  it  is,  he  expects  his  reward. 
It  may  be  a  suitable  reward  which  is  proper  to  be  given.  It 
may  be  the  reverse.  In  any  case  the  farmer  and  the  public  are 
entitled  to  know  the  facts.  Such  expenses  are  legitimate  and 
necessary  when  not  on  an  extravagant  scale,  and  it  is  creditable 
to  any  one  who  is  able  to  do  so  to  contribute  to  the  success  of 
his  party.  It  is  entirely  proper,  therefore,  that  the  names  of 
tliose  who  contribute  shall  be  made  public.  If  they  are  not, 
and  there  is  any  unwillingness  to  disclose  them  upon  request, 
the  farmer  may  surely  know  that  it  is  for  some  reason  which 
will  not  bear  tlie  light,  and  concerns  the  control  of  men  and 
measures  in  private  interests.  It  is  money  spent  to  humbug 
the  farmer  into  voting  for  he  knows  not  what.  The  money 
whose  contributors  are  unwilling  to  be  known  should  never 
be  spent  in  political  campaigns.  The  key-note  of  a  campaign 
for  political  party  should  be  a  demand  for  the  publication  of 
the  names  of  contributors  to  party  treasuries.  Whenever  an 
election  of  a  Legislature  is  pending  which  is  to  elect  a  United 
States  senator,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  candidate  for  that  office 
to  pay  the  election  expenses  of  all  candidates  which  can  be  got 
to  accept  such  aid.  It  is  seldom  that  these  candidates  can 
themselves  afford  the  expenses.  Who  does  really  meet  them? 
It  can  seldom  be  proven,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  farmers  should 
take  note  of,  although  it  is  a  matter  in  which  they  can  not 
protect  themselves  by  giving  tlieir  vote  to  the  other  party,  for 
all  parties' are  alike,  but  they  can  sometimes  do  the  right  thing 
by  voting  for  the  party  which  seems  to  be  poor.  Poverty  is 
the  most  honorable  condition  for  a  political  party. 

There  is  another  class  of  offices,  including  most  appointive 
offices,  and  all  those  about  county  seats  and  state  capitals 
which  afford  a  means  of  living  for  a  term  of  years.  If  any  one 
is  foolish  enough  to  desire  them  it  is  proper  to  seek  them,  and 
to  be  at  reasonable  expense  to  obtain  them.  In  this  case  the 
public  can  usually  see  who  pays  the  expense,  and  understand 
why  he  pays  it.  The  man  pays  the  money  to  get  the  office 
because  he  wants  it.    If  the  voter  likes  him,  let  him  vote  for 
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him.  If  he  prefers  some  one  else,  let  him  cast  his  vote  accord- 
ingly. With  none  of  these  administrative  positions  should 
"politics"  have  anything,  to  do.  Their  incumbents  are 
employed  by  the  public  to  perform,  certain  duties  laid  down  in 
the  law.  Sometimes  they  have  opportunities  to  steal,  and  do 
so.  Usually  they  discharge  their  duties  honestly.  It  is  in  the 
legislative  positions  connected  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments that  there  is  most  danger  of  corruption,  and  the  voter 
has  his  greatest  safeguard  against  dishonesty  in  these,  when  he 
knows  whose  money  is  spent  to  elect  the  candidate. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   DISCONTENT   OF   THE   FARMER. 

THE  subject  of  this  chapter  includes  the  relation  of  the 
farmer  to  himself  and  to  mankind.  The  farmer  mingles 
less  than  others  with  other  men,  and  so  tends  to  become 
introspective — to  think  about  himself.  This,  when  carried  to 
extremes,  always  produces  a  morbid  condition  of  mind,  as  is 
shown  in  criminals  condemned  to  solitary  confinement,  who 
tend  to  become  insane.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  compara- 
tively isolated  life  of  the  farmer  often  produces  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  mind,  of  which  the  leading  symptom  is  an 
unreasonable  discontent  with  his  own  lot.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  all  discontent  of  the  farmer  is  unreasonable,  but  that 
some  of  it  is,  and  that  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  between 
that  which  is  and  that  which  is  not  reasonable. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  the  farmer  to  the  politicians  I 
have  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  low  esteem  in  which  the 
intelligence  and  astuteness  of  the  farming  class  is  held  by 
those  whose  trade  it  is  to  induce  masses  of  men  to  vote  as  they 
desire,  and  the  same  feeling  is  prevalent  to  a  considerable 
degree  among  all  classes  of  men  and  with  regard  to  all  classes 
of  subjects.  The  business  world  does  not  believe  in  the  mental 
competence  of  the  farmer. 

I  do  not  think  this  popular  judgment  upon  the  farmer's 
capacity  well  founded.  I  think  the  farming  class  contains 
as  large  a  proportion  of  vigorous  although  untrained  minds 
as  any  other  class,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  inarticulate. 
The  habit  and  environment  of  the  farmer  are  not  favorable  to 
the  practice  of  oral  or  written  speech,  nor  has  he  at  command 
the  library  facilities  wherewith  to  fortify  himself  for  public 
utterance.  It  is  also  true  that  the  majority  of  farmers,  like 
the  majority  of  other  classes,  are  occupied  in  transacting  busi- 
ness rather  than  in  thinking  upon  its  principles.  Finally  they 
(120) 
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suffer  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  from  the  utterances  of 
their  self-constituted  champions.  As  with  workingmen,  the 
mercantile  class,  and  even  lawyers,  the  capacity  of  farmers  for 
public  speech  is  often  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  practical 
wisdom,  and  the  desire  to  engage  in  it  is  very  apt  to  be  in  such 
ratio.  The  deliverances  of  men  and  organizations  in  whose 
judgment  the  substantial  farmers  themselves  have  little  confi- 
dence, are  assumed  to  be  the  opinions  of  the  great  body  of 
farmers,  from  whom,  in  fact,  we  really  hear  very  little. 

So  far  as  the  farmer  is  discontented  it  is  because  he  is 
unable  to  obtain  from  the  products  of  his  farm  the  satisfac- 
tions which  he  desires.  This  covers  the  entire  subject,  and  so 
far  as  the  mere  statement  of  the  causes  of  his  discontent  is 
concerned,  this  chapter  might  well  end  here.  When  I  have 
said  all  that  I  shall  say,  this  will  be  the  final  summing  up. 
But  in  this  the  farmer  is  not  peculiar.  The  majority  of  man- 
kind are  in  the  same  condition.  The  workman — skilled  and 
unskilled — is  also  discontented  because  the  sum  of  his  possible 
sacrifices  will  not  secure  the  aggregate  of  his  desired  satisfac- 
tions. So  is  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the 
money  lender. 

If  it  be  said  here  that  I  should  confine  myself  to  such 
causes  of  discontent  as  affect  only  the  farmer,  I  may  say  that 
if  I  am  to  deal  with  real  causes,  and  not  their  mere  operation  ■ 
or  manifestation,  I  know  of  none  which  do  not  operate  upon 
all  classes  alike,  nor  do  I  believe  there  are  such.  One  law 
seems  to  me  to  govern  mankind.  Its  violation  always,  and 
sometimes  its  fulfilment,  causes  suffering ;  and  suffering,  discon- 
tent. Through  all  nature  runs  the  grim  story  that  the.  strong 
survive  and  the  weak  perish,  and  that  discontent  lies  mostly 
with  the  weaker.  I  do  not  find  that  well-to-do  farmers,  or 
shop-keepers,  or  workingmen  suffer  very  much,  or  that  they 
are  possessed  of  any  but  that  rational  discontent  which  we 
usually  call  ambition,  and  which  is  the  mainspring  of  progress. 

It  is  then  with  the  poorer  farmers  that  we  have  mostly  to 
deal  in  considering  the  causes  of  such  discontent  as  is  the 
result  of  real  suffering  from  economic  causes.  Almost  inva- 
riably these  will  be  found  in  debt  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 
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The  actual  owner  of  five  acres  of  land  from  which  he  gets  a 
living  for  himself  and  family,  is  a  small  capitalist  who  proves 
by  keeping  out  of  debt  that  he  has  adapted  himself  to  his 
environment  and  is  thus  in  a  way  to  survive.  If  he  has 
irrational  discontent,  the  causes  thereof  are  incident  to  his 
personal  character,  and  demand  no  special  thought.  It  is 
the  indebted  farmer  who  complains  aloud,  and  the  causes  of 
whose  discontent  deserve  investigation.  And  yet,  putting 
aside  the  question  of  his  weakness,  which  we  can  not  mend, 
we  can  not  reach  the  real  sources  of  his  discontent  without 
considering  the  situation  not  only  of  all  other  farmers,  but  of 
all  other  classes. 

The  causes  which  are  usually  assigned  as  the  sources  of  the 
farmer's  discontent  are  appreciation  of  money,  inequality  of 
taxation,  monopolistic  combinations,  excessive  transportation 
charges,  donations  of  public  lands  to  be  worked  in  competition 
with  land  which  farmers  have  paid  for,  the  exploitation  of 
new  lands  and  inferior  races,  and  the  competition  of  expensive 
machinery  which  the  small  farmer  can  not  own.  Most  of 
these  subjects  are  considered  in  detail  in  other  chapters  of  this 
book.  In  this  place  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  operation  of  these  causes  is  not  uniform  even 
upon  farmers.  They  help  some  while  injuring  others.  The 
Nebraska  farmer  who  owes  an  old  debt  is  hurt  by  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  while  the  Connecti- 
cut farmer  who  holds  the  little  mortgage  is  greatly  comforted 
thereby.  The  farmer  who  hires  help  in  fruit  harvest  desires 
cheap  labor.  The  one  who,  with  his  family,  works  in  the 
cannery  after  his  grain  is  cut,  desires  wages  to  be  high.  All 
these  are  farmers.  T])e  farmer  desires  cheap  cloth,  cheap 
machinery,  and  cheap  transportation,  but  the  owners  and 
operatives  who  produce  these  commodities  all  desire  them 
to  sell  higli.  Here  tlie  farmer  clashes  with  other  classes.  By 
as  much  as  he  is  satisfied  in  these  particulars,  by  so  much 
some  other  class  tends  to  discontent.  We  are  on  boggy  ground 
unless  we  can  hit  upon  some  law  which  operates  uniformly 
on  all. 

And  this  brings   us  face  to  face  with  a  question  whose 
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determination  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  any  intelligent 
or  useful  discussion  of  the  causes  of  discontent  in.  any  class. 
What  ought  the  farmer  to  get  from  his  farm?  Is  his  discon- 
tent reasonable  or  unreasonable?  If  the  latter,  we  need  pay 
no  attention  to  it;  if  the  former,  there  must  be  a  remedy. 
But  certainly  before  we  can  consider  a  remedy  we  need  to 
know  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  injustice.  Otherwise 
we  at  once  sink  in  a  quagmire  of  muddy  thought.  The 
farmer  on  rich  bottom  land  is  discontented  because  his  smaller 
neighbor  will  not  sell  out  to  him.  Ought  his  farm  to  yield 
him  the  means  of  offering  a  temptation  which  his  neighbor 
can  not  resist?  The  farmer  on  some  poor  hillside  is  discon- 
tented because  his  farm  will  not  pay  off  a  debt  improvidently 
incurred  for  unremunerative  improvements-.  Ought  the  poor 
farm,  or  society  at  large,  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  un- 
wisdom of  its  owner?  What  is  a  reasonable  standard  of  life 
for  the  farmer?  What  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  the  thrift 
by  which  means  to  buy  and  stock  the  farm  were  provided, 
and  the  physical  and  mental  capacity  required  for  its  successful 
management?  And  since  the  satisfactions  of  the  farmer  must 
largely  come  from  the  sacrifices  of  other  classes,  we  can  not 
determine  the  measure  of  the  injustice,  if  any,  which  the 
farmer  endures,  without  considering  what  is  due  also  to  others. 
And  if  we  do  not  know  the  exact  injustice  we  can  not  know 
the  real  cause  of  his  just  discontent,  much  less  intelligently 
discuss  a  remedy.  What  is  the  rational  standard  of  life  for 
all  of  us?  What  ought  we  to  have  the  means  to  procure? 
Ought  the  standard  to  be  uniform  for  all?  If  not,  what  ought 
each  class  to  get,  and  individuals,  according  to  their  ability 
and  thrift,  within  their  class?  Can  we  improve  on  nature's 
method  of  letting  us  all  fight  it  out  among  ourselves  ?  It  is 
easy  to  make  a  list  of  things  which  farmers  do  not  like,  and 
call  them  the  causes  of  their  discontent;  but  are  they  causes, 
or  are  they  mere  manifestations  of  some  deeper  cause? 

I  think  the  latter,  and  that  in  this  country  the  one  cause 
of  unreasonable  discontent  among  farmers  is  the  absence  of 
any  well-defined  ideal  of  a  standard  of  life  such  as  most 
farmers  may  reasonably  hope  to  reach   and  maintain.     Our 
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experience  in  the  development  of  a  new  country  has  been 
such  that  boundless  opportunities  seemed  open  to  all;  all 
have  had,  consequently,  boundless  ambition,  and  boundless 
ambitions  are  never  satisfied. 

Of  course  we  may  go  still  deeper,  if  we  desire,  and  inquire 
whether  unreasonable  discontent  is  not  part  of  man's  nature, 
and  irremediable  except  by  a  slow  evolutionary  process  which 
shall  kill  off  the  discontented,  if  indeed  it  is  not  that  class 
which  is  likely  to  survive.  But  it  is  bad  enough  to  get  out  of 
economics  into  ethics  without  leaving  that  perhaps  rather 
boggy  ground  for  the  wide  ocean  of  psychology,  and  antropol- 
ogy,  and  evolution,  wherein  no  man  may  touch  bottom.  And 
yet,  when  we  approach  an  economic  subject,  we  are  compelled 
to  recognize  that  beneath  every  problem  in  economies  there  lies 
a  deeper  problem  in  ethics  which  can  not  be  ignored  if  there 
is  to  be  intelligent  discussion.  The  ethical  problem  which 
underlies  the  question  of  the  causes  of  the  farmer's  discontent, 
is  that  of  a  rational  standard  of  the  farmer's  life,  and  as  the 
farmer  is  not  alone  in  the  world,  of  the  rational  standard  of 
all  life. 

In  attacking  this  subject  I  am  compelled  to  break  what,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  is  new  ground.  So  far  as  this  subject 
has  been  considered  at  all  it  has  been  approached  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  artisan  or  the  urban  resident.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  first  class  to  be  considered  is  the  farmers,  because 
this  is  the  only  class  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  race. 
Other  classes  exist  for  its  comfort,  and  are  entitled  to  due  con- 
sideration, but  from  an  economic  standpoint  the  farmer  is  the 
only  necessary  man.  In  addition  to  that,  his  manner  of  life 
is  in  a  great  measure  fixed  by  external  causes  entirely  beyond 
his  controj,  which  is  true  of  hardly  any  other  class  except 
sailors.  Early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night  tlie  farmer 
must  minister  to  the  animals  which  serve  him.  When  the 
ground  is  right,  he  must  cultivate  it,  sometimes  as  long  as  he 
can  see.  "When  the  crop  is  ripe,  he  must  work  hard  and  for 
long  hours  to  gather  it.  There  can  be  no  eight-hour  day 
for  him.  Why  should  he  work  twelve  hours  that  those  who 
make  his  shoes  or  build  his  houses  should. work  only  eight 
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hours?  And  the  farmer's  wife,  how  many  hours  must  she 
work?  And  the  workman's  wife?  Who  ever  heard  of  an 
eight-hour  day  for  them.  What  is  just  for  one  is  just  for  all, 
men  and  women.  And  the  necessary  standard  of  the  farmer 
must  be  the  basis  for  other  standards. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  farmer  and  his  wife  must  expect  to 
work  twelve  hours,  on  the  average,  every  day,  some  of  the 
time  at  light  work.  I  believe  they  are  perfectly  healthy  in  so 
doing,  and  happy  when  they  get  reasonable  satisfactions  in 
excliange  for  their  sacrifices.  I  think  a  reasonable  satisfaction 
for  a  farmer  is  a  comfortable  but  modest  home,  abundant  but 
plain  food,  plenty  of  stout  work  clothing,  and  a  good  suit  for 
Sunday,  a  comfortable  conveyance  to  take  his  family  to  church 
in,  moderate  education  for  a  reasonable  number  of  children, 
and  such  an  income  beyond  that  as  will  enable  him  to  safely, 
when  a  young  man,  incur  interest-bearing  debt  for  half  the 
value  of  the  land  which  he  tills,  with  the  expectation  of  pay- 
ing it  off  by  the  time  he  is  fifty  years  old,  and  retiring  from 
labor  when  sixty.  For  his  own  blunders  or  extravagance  he 
must  pay,  and  by  as  much  as  he  expends  effort  in  this  way, 
by  so  much  he  should  fail  of  earned  satisfactions  in  other 
respects.  I  think  this  a  just  standard  of  life  fo];  the  farmer, 
and  that  the  standards  of  other  lives  should  be  based  on  this. 

Only  the  stout  farmers  can  now  attain  this  standard — those 
who  would  get  over  the  heads  of  their  fellows  in  any  walk  of 
life,  not  always,  by  the  way,  the  most  useful  or  the  most  amia- 
ble of  men,  but  the  most  effective.  It  is  unsafe  for  the  farmer 
of  ordinary  abilities  to  incur  debt,  and  without  debt  it  is  not 
usually  possible  for  young  farmers  to  get  farms.  The  reason 
of  it  is  that  too  large  a  portion  of  their  income  is  taken  by 
capitalists,  traders,  and  workingmen,  of  whom  the  latter  take 
by  far  the  most,  and  yet  not  sufficient  for  their  necessities. 

It  seems,  then,  to  me,  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
farmer's  discontent  is  the  absence  from  his  own  mind  of  a 
clear-cut  ideal  of  the  measure  of  the  reward  which  is  justly 
due  him  from  society,  witli,  in  many  cases,  a  notion  more  or 
less  vague  of  an  ideal  which  he  could  not  reach  without 
injustice  to  other  classes;   for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
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although  the  farmer  is  the  only  man  necessary  to  our  exist- 
ence, and  as  such  certainly  entitled  to  something  more  than 
what  may  happen  to  be  left  after  satisfying  others,  yet  it  is  to 
other  classes,  after  all,  that  we  are  indebted  for  what  really 
makes  existence  worth  supporting,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
their  due.  To  this  fundamental  trouble  is  added  the  fact  that 
the  farmer,  through  ignorance,  largely  wilful,  of  facts,  and  his 
unwillingness  to  work  with  his  fellows,  does  not  iu  the  main 
succeed  in  getting  what  he  should  and  might  have. 

As  for  the  "  remedies  "  proposed  or  possible  for  this  state 
of  things  I  have  not  much  to  say  here.  Many  of  them  are 
discussed  in  other  chapters.  Many  of  those  proposed  by  the 
farmers  themselves  I  do  not  think  of  much  value.  But,  as 
I  have  already  said,  it  is  not  the  wisest  farmers  that  we  hear 
most  from.  Those  who  speak,  who  are  usually  the  indebted, 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  always  understand  their  own  case.  A 
great  physician  once  said  to  me  that  he  never  knew  a  man 
who  was  smart  enough  to  correctly  count  his  own  pulse. 
Perhaps  most  of  us  are  not  good  judges  of  our  own  ailments. 
The  articulate  farmers  do  not  say  that  they  are  weak  and 
erring,  or  recognize  that  with  the  end  of  our  new  lands  the 
era  of  speculative  farming  is  over  in  America,  and  that  of 
close  business  methods  begun,  but  attribute  their  trouble 
rather  vaguely  to  "rings,"  "combinations,"  and  "monopolies." 
Now  these  agencies,  so  far  as  they  exist,  can  inflict  economic 
injury  upon  the  farmer  only  by  lowering  the  price  of  what 
he  has  to  sell,  or  raising  that  of  what  he  has  to  buy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  not  done  the  latter,  for  all  commodi- 
ties, even  transportation,  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  are  now 
lower  than  at  the  date  when  any  long-standing  debt  was 
incurred.  The  farmer  must  have  estimated,  if  he  estimated 
at  all,  upon  paying  more  for  what  he  buys  than  he  does 
pay,  and  in  so  far  as  the  prices  of  what  he  has  to  sell  have 
fallen,  they  have  done  so  largely  as  the  result  of  cheaper 
production  and  of  overproduction  in  which  he  has  himself 
participated,  often  induced  by  the  representations  of  bright 
and  unscrupulous  men  that  the  impossible  would  happen. 
I  have  little  faith  in  the  legislative  remedies  to  which  farmers 
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continually  turn,  not  even  in  such  matters  as  the  currency 
and  the  tariff.  So  only  that  any  policy  be  made  permanent, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  all  get  on  about  alike  under  it. 
As  matters  stand  the  only  remedy  -which  I  have  to  suggest 
for  the  next  few  generations  is  that  farmers  must  know  more 
and  fight  harder.  As  a  farmer  I  desire  cheap  labor,  cheap 
transportation,  and  cheap  merchandise  of  all  kinds  that  I 
have  to  buy,  and  high  prices  for  everything  that  I  have  to 
sell.  All  other  classes  are  in  the  same  situation.  It  is  a  law 
of  commerce  that  no  agreement  is  possible  between  contending 
interests,  until  after  an  exhaustive  trial  of  strength.  It  is 
also  a  law  that  agreement,  when  possible,  invariably  follows 
such  contests.  We  are  now  engaged  in  the  conflict,  which 
I  suppose  will  continue  indefinitely,  and  sometime  close  in 
the  usual  way.  None  of  us  now  here  will  see  the  close,  or 
can  even  imagine  the  nature  of  a  settlement.  But  we  know 
that  it  will  be  made,  for  it  is  the  law. 

The  law  of  nature  is  that  the  due  of  every  man  shall  be 
all  that  he  can  get  and  keep.  She  seems  to  have  filled  the 
world  with  warring  organisms,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  fight,  caring  nothing  who  shall  conquer.  This  process, 
which  results  in  the  untimely  death  of  the  majority,  we  have 
learned  in  these  later  years  to  call  evolution.  But  evolution 
has  at  last  developed  a  race  which,  having  overcome  all  other 
beings,  shows  signs  of  trying  conclusions  with  nature  herself. 
The  history  of  mankind  is  a  story  of  constant  warfare  with 
nature,  and  constant  victory  for  man.  Of  later  years  there 
is  an  increasing  number  of  those  who  are  determined  to 
abolish  the  method  of  distribution  of  satisfactions  according  to 
strength  alone,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  nature's  method. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  progress  of  evolution  shall  not  destroy 
evolution  itself?  Possibly  it  may,  and  ihen  may  come  the 
end  of  all  things.  Certainly  we  can  have  no  conception  of 
life  unaccompanied  by  struggle.  The  condition  wherein  no 
struggle  is,  we  call  deatli.  This  may  be  all  wrong,  since  the 
ages  which  will  be  required  for  such  development  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  evolution  in  us  of  qualities  which  will  make 
existence  without  struggle  endurabla     We  can  not  tell.    Such 
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a  race  would,  perhaps,  differ  no  more  from  us  than  we  differ 
from  the  primeval  man.  So  far  as  we  can  now  conceive,  it 
would  be  a  race  of  degenerates. 

But  if  we  fight  nature,  we  must  fight  together.  So  long  as 
we  are  divided,  she  is  too  strong  for  us.  And  yet  by  her  own 
law  she  may  be  contributing  to  her  own  destruction,  since,  if 
we  reach  unity,  it  must  be  by  the  extinction  of  those  who  will 
not  cooperate.  The  single  man  can  not  compete  with  organ- 
ized man — is  not  now  doing  it  successfully.  The  best  organ- 
ized are  the  most  prosperous.  Those  who  will  not  cooperate 
will  die.  The  farmer,  being  now  less  organized  than  some 
others,  suffers  in  ways  that  we  have  seen.  Gradually  he  will 
cooperate  more,  because  his  environment  will  compel  him. 
In  part,  it  may  be  the  present  farmers  who  will  do  this,  and, 
in  part,  the  successors  of  those  who  will  die  because  they 
will  not  cooperate.  At  present,  his  incompetence  to  act  for  the 
common  ends  with  his  fellows  is  a  great  cause  of  the  farmer's 
discontent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  real  causes  of 
the  farmer's  discontent  lie  upon  the  surface,  or  can  be  removed 
by  local  treatment.  If  the  farmer  could  pay  all  his  debts  with 
what  he  calls  cheap  money,  be  relieved  from  all  taxation,  and 
be  given  free  transportation  for  himself  and  his  produce,  with 
a  bounty  on  all  his  exports,  so  far  as  he  is  discontented  he 
would  be  discontented  still.  Possibly  he  would  be  more  dis- 
contented, since  the  seemingly  more  genial  environment  would 
attract  to  the  industry  still  more  of  the  weaker  sort.  As  I  have 
said,  we  do  not  know  what  qualities  may  yet  develop  in  our 
race,  but,  as  we  are  now,  the  rugged  conditions  of  competition 
tend  to  eliminate  discontent  by  the  brutal  process  of  the 
destruction  of  the  discontented. 

We  are  all  children  of  one  family,  governed  by  one  law. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  adequate  treatment  of  the  condition  of 
the  farmer  except  in  connection  witli  the  condition  of  others. 
In  the  operation  of  the  law  which  controls  all  of  us,  I  have 
seemed  to  myself  to  find  the  real  causes  of  the  farmer's  dis- 
content, and  to  get  some  glimpse  of  the  remedies  which  must 
cure  it.     The  first  step  is  to  decide  what  is  a  reasonable 
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standard  of  life  for  the  industrious,  honest,  and  thrifty,  with 
which,  when  attained,  we  should  be  content,  and  beyond 
which  desire  is  unreasonable.  The  next  step  is  to  learn  how 
to  control  the  unreasonable.  Here  is  where  we  must  fight 
nature,  who  favors  the  unreasonable,  if  they  be  strong.  We 
do  not  need  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  lazy,  the  dishonest, 
or  the  unthrifty.  Nature  will  take  care  of  them.  She  will 
kill  them. 


BOOK   FOURTH. 

The  Farmer  as  a  Business  Man. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FAEMEE  AND  THE  BANKEE* 

THERE  are  mean  men  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  accumu- 
lating instinct,  where  it  is  decidedly  strong,  involves  a 
certain  hardness  of  character  which  is  not  lovely.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  accumulating  instinct  has  its  corre- 
sponding virtues.  The  accumulating  man  is  careful  in  prom- 
ise, but  punctual  in  fulfilment.  When  a  strong  desire  to 
possess  is  joined  to  a  character  of  weak  moral  fiber,  we  have 
the  typical  "  mean  man  "  of  the  country  town.  Those  are  the 
men  who  are  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  necessity, 
lending  money  at  rates  which  no  business  can  pay,  and  ruth- 
lessly sacrificing  the  security  when  default  of  payment  is  made. 
These  men  seldom  attempt  to  do  anything  which  they  have 
not  the  legal  right  to,  do.  They  prey  upon  the  weakness  arui 
bad  judgment  of  their  fellow-men. 

Somehow,  rural  popular  opinion  tends  to  associate  men  of 
this  class  with  the  banking  business.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Occasionally,  of  course,  a  "mean  man"  con- 
trols a  bank,  but  very  seldom.  In  the  first  place,  such  men  are 
not  usually  satisfied  with  the  profits  of  the  banking  business, 
but,  even  if  they  were,  they  are  not  able  to  get  into  it,  for  the 
reason  that  the  other  stockholders  will  not  have  them.    The 
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essence  of  the  banking  business  is  a  profit  on  deposits,  and 
those  in  control  of  the  bank  must  not  be  obnoxious  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  managers  of  a  bank  must  be  men 
who  have  the  respect  and  good-will  of  the  community,  or 
deposits  will  be  light,  and  the  bank  unprofitable. 

It  is  another  popular  error  to  consider  the  managers  of 
banks  as  persons  of  great  wealth.  Of  course,  wealthy  men  often 
do  manage  banks,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  officers  of  banks  are  men 
of  moderate  means,  but  high  character,  employed  upon  fair, 
but  not  large,  salaries.  They  are  not  handling  their  own 
money,  but  that  of  others,  and  the  rules  upon  which  they 
handle  it  are  not  made  by  themselves,  but  are  the  result  of 
the  experience  of  all  banks.  The  money  of  the  banks  is  not 
largely  the  property  of  the  stockholders,  much  less  of  the  man- 
agers, but  belongs  to  those  who  have  deposited  it,  and  who  have 
tlie  right  to  take  it  out  without  notice.  The  profit  of  banking 
arises  from  the  known  fact  that,  while  every  dollar  of  deposits  in 
commercial  banks  is  subject  to  check  at  sight,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  greater  portion,  in  ordinary  times,  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
indefinitely,  the  withdrawals  and  deposits  about  balancing 
each  other  from  week  to  week.  From  seventy-five  to  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  deposits  can,  therefore,  be  loaned  with  safety,  and 
the  interest  on  these  loans,  less  the  expenses  of  the  bank,  is  the 
profit  of  banking.  To  this  is  added  commissions  on  collec- 
tions and  exchange,  and  on  the  sale  of  securities.  If  local 
bonds  are  issued,  either  by  the  public  or  by  industrial  enter- 
prises, a  local  bank  may  subscribe  for  the  entire  issue  with  the 
view  of  selling  them  to  customers  at  a  small  profit.  Some- 
times, in  spite  of  the  low  interest  which  first-class  bonds  usually 
bear,  they  are  retained  as  permanent  investments  of  the  bank, 
because,  in  case  of  sudden  calls  for  money  from  deposits  in 
unexpected  amounts,  first-class  bonds  are  highly  available  as 
securities  upon  which  the  bank  itself  may  borrow  money  to 
pay  depositors.  In  cases  of  sudden  demands  for  money,  country 
banks  frequently  have  to  borrow  largely  of  city  banks  to  pay 
depositors,  although  ordinary  demands  are  usually  foreseen 
and  prepared  for.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  tliat  if  a  bank 
owes  $100,000  to  depositors,  of  which  $75,000  is  loaned  out  and 
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not  due,  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  on  demand,  if  the  greater 
part  of  its  depositors  call  for  their  money.  For  this  reason  the 
loans  of  commercial  banks  are  always  made  on  short  time — 
usually  from  thirty  to  ninety  days — so  that  its  funds  may  be 
available  to  pay  depositors  at  shprt  notice.  A  country  bank 
which  should  owe  depositors  $100,000,  would  probably  have 
a  capital  of  $50,000,  of  which  a  portion  would  probably  be 
invested  in  its  business  premises  and  furniture,  a  portion  in 
some  reliable  bonds,  capable  of  being  quickly  turned  into 
money,  and  the  remainder  paid  into  the  business  for  loaning. 
The  bank's  capital  is  the  security  to  depositors.  In  most  states, 
also,  the  stockholders  are  personally  liable  to  depositors,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  case  of  failure. 

A  high  character  for  integrity  is,  of  course,  a  prerequisite  to 
employment  of  any  kind  in  a  bank.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
responsible  officers  must  be  personally  popular,  in'  order  to 
attract  deposits,  and  sound  judges  of  the  value  of  property, 
and  of  men,  in  order  to  make  safe  loans.  In  addition  to 
the  judgment  of  the  president  and  cashier,  all  considerable 
loans  must  be  passed  upon  by  a  "security  committee"  of  the 
directors. 

Bank  failures  occur  from  bad  loans.  The  officers  of  the 
bank  have  lent  money  on  property  which  is  unable  to  earn 
interest  upon  it,  T>r  upon  personal  security  which  proves  bad. 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  occurs  from  putting  too  much 
confidence  in  one  man — usually  the  president — who  has  lent 
the  bank's  money  either  to  himself,  or  to  enterprises  in  which 
he  is  interested,  or  to  personal  friends. 

As  farmers  are  quite  as  much  interested  in  sound  banking 
as  any  other  class,  they  can  do  much  towards  effecting  a  radical 
reform  by  urging  the  passage  of  laws  forbidding  banks  to 
make  any  loan  whatever  to  their  own  officers,  or  to  any  busi- 
ness in  wiiich  any  one  of  them  has  any  important  pecuniary 
interest.  Such  a  law,  well  enforced,  would  prevent  the  major- 
ity of  bank  failures,  and  work  no  hardship  to  any  one.  If  the 
security  is  good,the  bank  officer  could  obtain  the  loan  else- 
where. If  it  is  not  good,  he  ought  not  to  expect  it.  Nearly 
all  bad  bank  failures  occur  as  a  result  of  loans  to  bank  officers. 
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There  is  no  state  in  which  the  Legislature  would  not  comply 
with  a  demand  from  farmers  to  pass  a  proper  law,  and  no  class 
but  the  farmers  is  ever  likely  to  move  iu  the  matter.* 

It  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  integrity  and  sound  judg- 
ment of  bank  officers  that  so  few  bank  failures  occur,  and  this 
leads  to  the  point  which  I  wish  specially  to  emphasize  in  this 
chapter,  which  is  that  the  president  of  a  country  bank  is  the 
very  best  friend  that  a  farmer  can  have,  when  he  becomes 
financially  embarrassed,  or  when  about  to  engage  in  any 
enterprise  involving  debt.  By  virtue  of  his  position,  the 
president  of  the  bank  must  be  a  good  judge  of  what  will  and 
what  will  not  pay.  If  he  is  not  such  a  judge,  the  bank  will 
lose  its  money  in  bad  loans.  If  the  farmer  finds  his  creditors 
pressing  him,  the  bank  president  is  the  best  man  in  the  world 
to  advise  him  whether  he  can  probably  pay  his  debts,  or 
whether  he  had  better  give  up  and  compromise,  aud,  if  he  can 
pay,  to  help  him  to  the  money  or  extensions.  As  a  rule,'the 
president  of  a  country  bank  knows  pretty  well  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  in  his  vicinity,  and  what  margin  of  profit 
there  is  in  the  business  carried  on.  He  is  in  contact  with  all 
who  handle  any  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  the  ebb  aud 
flow  of  deposits  in  his  bank  is  an  almost  perfect  index  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  community.  He  knows  whether  those 
engaged  in  the  different  industries  are  making  money,  and 
hence  whether  it  is  safe  to  borrow  money  to  engage  in  them, 
or  whether,  if  one  is  already  seriously  involved,  there  is  a 
prospect  of  winning  out.  It  is  this  knowledge  which  farmers 
can  seldom  possess,  which  makes  him  the  best  adviser  that  the 
farmer  can  have. 

There  is  some  disposition  among  farmers  to  regard  "banks" 
as  their  natural  enemies.  The  foundation  for  this  feeling  is 
doubtless  the  fact  that  money  borrowed  from  a  bank  is 
expected  when  due.  Farmers,  in  their  dealings  among  them- 
selves, and  with  tradesmen,  are  not  accustomed  to  make  pay- 
ments with  such  promptness,  and  are  inclined  to  resent  the 
enforcement  of  such  rules   against  them.     If,  however,  the 


*  In  some  states,  at  least,  savings-banks  are  prohibited  from  loaning  to  tbeir 
officers. 
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same  farmers  become  prosperous,  and  deposit  their  surplus  in 
savings-banks,  or  possibly  buy  a  little  bank  stock,  they  are 
quite  sure  to  promptly  call  for  their  dividends  upon  the  first 
of  January  and  July,  and  to  roundly  blame  the  management 
if  they  are  not  satisfactory.  Throughout  the  country  there 
are  thousands  of  poor  people  whose  little  all  is  invested  in 
savings-banks,  and  who  depend  for  their  means  of  living  upon 
the  regular  dividends.  These,  however,  can  not  be  paid  unless 
debts  due  to  the  banks  are  promptly  met..  In  the  main  the 
money  of  the  banks,  and  especially  of  country  banks,  is  owned 
by  comparatively  poor  people,  whose  small  deposits,  when 
combined,  form  the  capital  which  is  available  for  loaning. 
When,  therefore,  farmers  denounce  "  banks,"  they  attack,  for 
the  most  part,  poor  people  like  themselves.  It  is  true  that  in 
large  cities  there  are  large  financial  institutions  which  control 
great  blocks  of  accumulated  capital  owned  by  capitalists. 
These,  also,  have  their  functions,  which  it  would  require  a 
volume  to  intelligently  explain  and  discuss.  They  are  essen- 
tial to  society  as  it  exists.  Without  them  the  great  financial 
operations  of  the  age  would  be  impossible.  They  loan  great 
sums  of  money  at  low  rates,  upon  unimpeachable  security.  It 
is  through  them  that  governments  and  large  municipalities 
borrow  money  in  time  of  need,  and  that  the  great  railroad  and 
other  corporations  float  their  indebtedness.  They  are  not 
themselves  "monopolists,"  but  they  supply  the  means  by 
which  only  are  "monopolies"  possible.  Their  function  is 
limited  to  collecting  and  lending  great  sums  of  money  at  very 
low  and  constantly  decreasing  rates  of  interest.  By  this  tax- 
ation is  reduced,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  service  in  all  the  most 
important  departments  of  life,  and  they  thus  render  a  service 
to  society.  So  far  as  these  loans  are  made  to  the  public, 
society  at  large  is  a  direct  gainer,  because  it  borrows  money 
in  amounts  and  at  rates  which  would  be  unattainable  without 
the  agency  of  these  institutions.  In  lending  money  these 
concerns  make  the  best  terms  possible  for  themselves,  just  as 
the  farmer  does  in  selling  his  products.  If  loanable  capital 
at  any  time  happens  to  be  scarce,  those  who  have  it  will  set 
their  own  price  to  those  who  are  in  great  need  of  it,  just  as  the 
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farmer  will  not  take  less  than  $20  per  ton  for  his  hay  if  he  can 
get  it,  although  he  knows  that  his  neighbor  who  buys  it  can 
not  afford  to  pay  $10  per  ton.  Perhaps  neither  ought  thus  to 
take  advantage  of  necessity,  but  both  will  do  so  when  they  get 
the  chance.  But  in  the  long  run  the  great  capitalist  must 
lend  money  at  low  rates  just  as  in  the  long  run  the  farmers 
must  sell  hay  at  low  rates.  The  price  of  money  and  of  hay 
is  determined  by  the  profits  which  can  be  made  from  their 
use,  and  profits  are  constantly  decreasing.  When,  instead  of 
dealing  directly  with  government,  capitalists  lend  at  low  rates 
to  corporations,  the  loan  is  a  service  to  society,  because  it 
cheapens  commodities  or  service.  Those  who  have  borrowed 
the  money,  and  taken  the  risk,  will,  if  they  can,  secure  the 
whole  of  this  benefit  to  themselves,  giving  the  public  no 
advantage  whatever,  and  even,  if  possible,  increasing  the 
public  burden.  As  a  rule  they  can  not  do  this,  the  public 
usually  deriving  some  benefit  from  the  cheap  money,  no  matter 
who  the  borrower  may  be.  The  public,  however,  knowing  that 
power  will  be  abused  so  far  as  it  can  be,  is  always  on  the 
watch,  and  is  never  satisfied  with  its  share,  even  when,  if  it 
knew  all  the  facts,  it  would  be.  There  is,  therefore,  the  chronic 
and  increasingly  bitter  warfare  between  the  public  and  the 
"  monopolies."  This  is  a  grave  subject,  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.  It  is  hardly  a  question  between  the  farmer  and 
the  banker. 

Hitherto  banks  have  been  considered  as  if  all  of  one  class, 
differing  only  in  size  and  importance.  As  is  well  known, 
however,  there  are  two  general  classes  of  banks,  known  as 
"commercial"  and  "savings"  banks.  Commercial  banks 
receive  deposits  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  to  assure  the 
ability  to  always  pay  on  demand  they  are  restricted  by  law  to 
short-time  loans,  and  required  to  always  keep  on  hand,  in 
cash,  a  certain  portion  of  their  deposits.  Money  deposited  in 
savings-banks  is  not  subject  to  check.  The  amounts  as  depos- 
ited are  entered  in  a  depositor's  book,  and  can  be  withdrawn 
only  upon  presentation  of  the  book,  after  due  notice  as  required 
by  the  law  of  the  state  and  the  regulations  of  the  bank,  the 
time  varying  from  thirty  days  to  six  months.     As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  deposits  may  usually  be  withdrawn  without  notice,  but 
the  bank  has  the  right  to  require  notice.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious.  Savings-banks  are  created  to  lend  money  on  long 
time,  and  for  the  most  part  on  landed  security.  Deposits  are 
made  in  order  that  they  may  be  so  loaned,  and  in  that  way 
earn  interest.  There  is  usually  no  requirement  for  a  "reserve" 
sufficient  to  pay  deposits  upon  demand.  In  times  of  panic, 
however,  there  is  usually  no  sale  for  land,  or  for  securities 
based  upon  it.  Savings  depositors  are,  to  a  large  extent,  poor 
people,  easily  excited,  and  quite  prompt  to  demand  their 
money  if  they  think  they  can  not  get  it.  And  yet  they  all 
know  that  their  money  has  been  lent,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
out  of  the  bank's  control.  They  do  not,  however,  reason  upon 
this,  but  simpiy  demand  their  money.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  bank,  if  it  can,  takes  its  mortgages  to  some  large 
financial  institution  and  borrows,  upon  thera,  the  money  to 
pay  off  the  depositors  whose  money  is  invested  in  them.  If  it 
can  not  do  this  it  closes  its  doors  and  goes  into  "liquidation." 
The  money  loaned  out  is  collected  by  the  "receiver"  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  returned  to  depositors,  less  expenses.  It  is  a 
long,  tedious,  and  expensive  operation,  and  depositors  get 
back  but  a  portion  of  their  money.  A  " run"  upon  a  savings- 
baiik  is  one  of  the  silliest  of  things.  Depositors  who  make  it 
are  really  making  a  run  upon  themselves.  Of  course  savings- 
banks  do  sometimes  loan  money  unwisely  and  so  fail.  This 
is  a  risk  that  depositors  must  take.  As  a  rule  the  money  is 
wisely  invested,  and  is  safe  with  time  given  for  collections. 
Farmers  who  have  borrowed  money  dislike  extremely  to  have 
their  mortgages  foreclosed.  They  can  hardly  dislike  it  more 
than  bank  officers.  No  foreclosure  takes  place  when  the  mort- 
gagor can  sell  the  property  for  enough  to  pay  the  loan.  In 
case  of  foreclosure  the  bank  nearly  always  has  to  take  the 
property.  Having  no  use  for  land  or  any  machinery  for 
successfully  managing  it,  banks  are  less  likely  to  get  interest 
and  expenses  from  it  than  the  former  owners.  They  never 
foreclose  until  satisfied  that  the  mortgagor  can  not  pay.  When 
that  is  the  case,  the  quicker  the  foreclosure  is  made  the  better 
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for  the  farmer.  He  is  put  out  of  the  miserj'  of  struggling  to 
accomplish  the  impossible. 

Bank  checks  and  drafts*  form  the  main  part  of  the  money 
of  the  world.  While  they  are  not  money,  their  use  enables 
society  to  dispense  with  most  of  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  be  required.  They  are  used  instead  of  money 
because  they  are  more  convenient.  In  the  large  cities  fully 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  payments  are  made  by  means  of 
these  instruments.  In  the  smaller  towns  the  ratio  is  less,  and 
among  farmers  actual  money  is  probably  used  more  than 
checks.  The  existing  stock  of  money  at  its  present  valuation 
would  go  but  little  way  towards  transacting  the  business  of 
the  world,  and  if  used  would  be  very  inconvenient  and 
expensive.  In  times  of  panic  the  greatest  effect  is  the  stop- 
page of  the  flow  of  bank  checks  and  drafts.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  true  that  modern  society  could  not  exist  without  banks, 
but  it  could  not  do  business  iu  the  way  business  is  done  now, 
nor  so  conveniently  and  cheaply.  This  subject,  however,  has 
been  sufficiently  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  volume.f 

There  is  one  function  of  the  bank  yet  to  be  considered — 
that  of  issuing  paper  money.  In  all  new  countries  which 
can  not  attract  gold  and  silver  because  they  have  little  to  sell, 
there  is  a  demand  for  something  which  will  serve  as  currency. 
To  supply  this  demand  there  are  three  courses  open,  all  of 
which  have  been  employed  in  the  United  States;  the  first 
is  the  acceptance  of  some  commodity  as  money,  wampum, 
cattle,  or  tobacco;  the  second,  the  emission  of  promises  to  pay 
money  by  the  government;  the  third,  the  emission  of  promises 
to  pay  money  by  banks,  duly  authorized  thereto. 

This  general  subject  has  been  fully  treated  elsewhere,t 
the  discussion  of  the  latter  alternative,  issues  of  bank-notes, 
being  reserved  as  more  appropriate  in  this  place.  During  the 
period  between  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the 


*A  "draft  maybe  roughly  described  as  any  order  for  money  other  than 
one  drawn  by  an  individual  upon  a  bank  in  which  he  has  a  deposit. 

•j-Book  sixth,  chapter  IV. 
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beginuing  of  the  Civil  War,  bauk-notes  were  in  universal  use 
in  this  country,  forming  practically  the  only  currency,  except, 
after  1849,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  No  bank  can  issue  paper 
money  except  as  authorized  by  law,  and  the  laws  which 
authorize  the  banks  to  exercise  this  function  always  prescribe 
conditions  which  are  presumed  to  assure  the  redemption  of  the 
notes  in  coin,  on  demand,  at  the  counter  of  the  bank  which 
issues  them.  In  the  wealthier  states  of  the  east  these  laws 
were  fairly  well  framed  and  enforced,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact; 
did,  as  a  rule,  assure  the  redemption  of  notes  on  presentation, 
except  in  times  of  the  occasional  "panics"  against  which 
probably  no  legislation  which  will  permit  bank-notes  to 
circulate  at  all,  can  be  efiective.  A  bank  which  is  required  to 
keep  on  hand  such  a  coin  reserve  as  will  enable  it  to  pay  ofi" 
nearly  all  its  outstanding  notes  at  once,  would  have  no  motive 
to  issue  the  notes,  and  would  not  do  so.  Any  country  whose 
currency  is  mainly  bank-notes  must  expect  a  general  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  in  times  of  panic.  But  while,  during 
our  period  of  bank  currency,  the  laws  of  most  eastern  states 
assured  the  redemption  of  bank-notes  in  most  cases,  such  laws 
in  the  then  western  states  would  have  prevented  the  issuance 
of  any  bank-notes.  In  those  states  there  was  almost  no  coin, 
because  there  was  nothing  to  exchange  for  it  except  land,  and 
those  who  had  the  coin  did  not  want  the  land,  or  if  they  did, 
could  obtain  it  without  coin.  Any  law,  therefore,  which 
required  coin  reserves  even  suflEicient  for  ordinary  purposes, 
much  more  for  stability  in  times  of  trial,  could  not  have  been 
complied  with.  "Money,"  however,  of  some  kind,  the  people 
must  have  or  they  could  not  speculate,  and  speculation  was 
the  one  thing  which  they  were  determined  to  engage  in.  The 
Legislatures,  therefore,  permitted  banks  to  issue  notes  without 
any  adequate  provision  for  their  redemption  in  coin.  In  most 
cases  the  notes  were  supposed  to  be  secured  by  bonds  or  other 
securities,  usually  based  on  land  and  exchangeable  for  coin 
only  in  case  the  lands  could  be  sold  for  coin,  which  every- 
body knew  was  impossible.  It  was  a  time  when  banks  were 
organized  by  special  charters  rather  than  under  general  laws, 
and  many  of  these  charters  were  so  loosely  drawn  as  to  make 
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the  way  easy  for  all  manner  of  frauds,  and  cheerfully  passed 
by  Legislatures,  sometimes,  doubtless,  corrupt,  but  for  the  most 
part  only  ignorant.  The  result  was  a  sudden  abundance  of 
what  was  called  money,  but  which  had  little  or  no  value 
except  in  the  imagination  of  the  community.  When  people 
ceased  to  believe  it  to  be  money,  as  they  did  whenever 
presented  in  any  quantity  for  redemption,  according  to  its 
promise,  it  ceased  to  be  money.  This  is  known  as  the  era  of 
"  wild-cat "  money,  and  is  one  of  the  picturesque  .  eras  of 
financial  history.  Men  were  rich  one  day  and  paupers  the 
next.  Bank-bills  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  their  value,  the  shrewder  sort  carefully  retaining 
the  bills  of  such  banks  as  they  believed  to  be  strongest,  and 
paying  out  the  shaky,  the  worst  of  all  invariably  finding  their 
way  to  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant,  who  lost  all  when  the 
crash  came.  Whenever  there  is  a  debasement  of  the  currency, 
it  is  the  poorest  who  suffer  most.  The  above  is  a  fair 
description  of  the  condition  of  our  bank  currency  as  it  existed 
prior  to  1837,  in  which  year  occurred  the  worst  financial  panic 
in  our  history.  The  majority  of  western  banks  went  out  of 
existence,  and  the  people  who  h'eld  their  notes  lost  them. 
There  was  the  same  necessity  for  money,  however,  and  grad- 
ually new  banks  were  formed  or  old  ones  reestablished,  and 
the  issues  began  again.  Wealth,  however,  had  been  grad- 
ually creeping  west,  and  it  was  now  possible  for  some  banks, 
especially  in  the  larger  places,  to  give  real  security  for  mod- 
erate issues  of  notes;  and,  taught  by  experience,  legislation 
became  gradually  more  stringent  in  all  the  states.  Specula- 
tion started  up,  although  less  wildly  than  before,  followed  by 
another  panic  in  1857.  Again  banks  went  down,  with  the 
same  unhappy  consequences  to  poor  men,*  but  the  prostration 
was  not  so  complete  as  in  1837.  By  1860  the  country  had 
pretty  much  recovered  from  the  shock. 


*  Of  course  in  all  panics  the  rich  and  well-to-do  suffer  losses,  but  they  come 
rather  in  the  form  of  loss  of  deposits  than  loss  upon  currency.  The  wealthy 
keep  comparatively  little  money  by  them,  it  being  their  custom  to  deposit  in 
banks.     It  is  mainly  the  poor  who  lose  directly  by  a  depreciated  currency. 
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The  breaking  out  of  the  Kebellion  caused  an  immediate  and 
complete  change  in  the  character  of  our  bank-notes,  and  in 
place  of  the  issues  of  uncertain  and  fluctuating  value,  circulat- 
ing locally  and  constantly  counterfeited,  we  obtained  a  uni- 
form bank  currency,  circulating  freely  at  par  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  which  no  man,  rich  or  poor,  has 
ever  yet  lost  a  dollar  by  failure.  The  change  was  marvelous,  and 
was  completed  in  a  few  months.  The  operation  was  natural 
and  very  simple.  At  that  time  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes 
to  serve  as  currency  was  considered  of  great  value.  By  iretairi- 
iug  in  its  vaults  $15,000  to  $25,000  in  coin  for  redemption,  a 
bank  could  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  which  it 
could  loan.  Its  profit  was  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  dif- 
ference between  the  face  of  the  issue  and  the  coin  kept  for 
redemption.  If  the  reserve  was  faithfully  maintained,  and  the 
loans  made  with  common  prudence,  the  currency  was  safe 
under  all  ordinary  conditions.  At  this  time  the  national  gov- 
ernment was  in  great  need  of  money,  and  its  credit  was  very 
low.  If  some  means  could  be  found  to  induce  a  strong  demand 
for  United  States  bonds  from  the  banks  of  the  country,  it  would 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  therefore  proposed  to  give  such  banks  as  would  buy 
United  States  bonds  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  bank- 
notes. Congress  approved  the  suggestion,  and  the  result 
was  the  National  Bank  Act,  which,  with  few  modifications, 
still  stands.  The  principle  of  that  act  is  this:  In  the  first 
place  the  bank  lends  the  United  States,  let  us  say,  $100,000. 
It  deposits  the  bonds  thus  received  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  security  for  any  notes  which  it  may  issue. 
The  Treasury  then  causes  notes  to  be  printed  and  delivered  to 
the  bank  to  the  amount  of  $90,000.  These  notes  are  not  legal 
tender,  but  they  are  payable  on  demand,  either  in  coin  or  in 
United  States  notes,  which  are  legal  tender.  For  the  redemp- 
tion of  these  notes  on  demand,  the  bank  must,  in  most  places, 
retain  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  issued  either  in  coin  or  legal 
tender  notes.*  The  bank's  outlay  is  $100,000,  lent  to  the  govern- 


•National  banks  in  the  large  cities  must  retain  25  per  cent  of  deposits. 
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ment,  upon  which  it  draws  interest,  and  $15,000  retained  in  its 
vaults  for  redemption.  Its  profit  is  the  interest  upon  $75,000  to 
$85,000,  provided  it  can  keep  that  amount  constantly  loaned. 
It  pays  to  the  government  an  annual  tax  of  one  per  cent  on 
its  currency  in  actual  circulation.  The  national  banks  are 
assured  of  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege  of  issuing  bank-notes 
by  means  of  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum  upon  all  issues  of 
state  banks.  This  tax  renders  the  business  of  issuing  notes 
unprofitable,  aud  as  soon  as  the  tax  was  levied,  all  state  bank- 
notes were  called  in.  In  case  of  failure  of  a  national  bank  its 
outstanding  notes  are  redeemed  by  the  government  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  bonds  deposited  as  security,  thus  making  them 
absolutely  safe.  Under  the  state  bank  system  nearly  every 
note  issued  was  successfully  counterfeited,  and  the  loss  to  the 
public  from  this  cause  was  very  great.  The  notes  on  an  Ohio 
bank  might  be' counterfeited  in  New  York,  and  put  in  circula- 
tion in  Iowa.  If  the  counterfeiter  was  not  detected  at  the  place 
of  issue,  he  would  probably  never  be  caught,  and  if  arrested, 
the  "plant"  for  counterfeiting  could  seldom  be  located.  The 
work  of  detecting  and  punishing  these  criminals  w^as  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  authorities,  who  found  it  very  diflicult  to 
pursue  criminals  beyond  their  own  boundaries.  Enterprising 
persons  published  "  counterfeit  detectors,"  which  were  issued 
weekly  or  oftener,  and  were  at  the  elbow  of  every  one  who 
handled  money  in  any  great  quantity.  No  one  would  receive 
a  bank  bill  from  a  stranger  without  consulting  the  last  num- 
ber of  his  "  detector  "  to  ascertain  whether  that  bill  had  been 
counterfeited,  and,  if  so,  as  was  usually  the  case,  to  obtain  a 
description  of  the  counterfeit.  Every  bank  had  its  "  rating," 
that  is,  the  rate  at  which,  if  at  all,  its  bills  would  be  received 
for  deposit  by  New  York  banks.  None  outside  that  city  were 
taken  at  par,  a  sufficient  discount  being  always  taken  to  pay 
for  cost  of  collection;  all  country  notes  reaching  New  York 
being  promptly  returned  to  the  bank  of  issue  for  redemption. 
The  strongest  banks  maintained  redemption  agencies  in  the 
principal  cities,  thus  maintaining  the  credit  of  their  notes. 
The  notes  of  the  weaker  country  banks  were  at  various  rates  of 
discount  in  the  large  cities,  and  brokers  did  a  thriving  busi- 
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ness  in  buying  them  and  sending  them  home.     No  prosperous 
nation  ever  had  so  bad  a  currency. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Bank  Act  was  a  great  blessing. 
The  people,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  had  a  stable  and 
perfectly  secure  bank  circulation,  for  whose  redemption,  on 
demand,  the  faith  of  the  country  was  pledged,  and  which  cir- 
culated at  par  with  United  States  notes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  government  got  large  sums  of  money,  of  which 
it  was  greatly  in  need,  and  the  banks  made  money  very 
rapidly.  There  was  an  active  demand  for  loans  at  good  rates 
of  interest,  so  that  the  bank  issues  were  kept  constantly  earn- 
ing money,  and  there  was  interest,  paid  in  gold,  on  the  bonds 
deposited  as  security.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  banks 
made  too  much  money.  Doubtless  they  did,  but  without  the 
prospect  of  great  profits  the  bonds  could  not  have  been  sold  to 
the  banks,  and  the  government  would  not  have'got  the  money 
which  it  needed  so  badly.  The  nation  was  in  distress  and  had 
to  pay  roundly  for  loans,  just  as  an  individual  in  distress  has 
to  do  to-day.  A  money  lender  will  show  no  more  considera- 
tion than  a  tradesman  or  a  farmer.  All  will  get  the  highest 
price  possible  for  what  they  have  to  sell.  Even  at  the  rate  of 
profit  which  the  banks  were  making,  public  sentiment  regarded 
their  bond  subscriptions  as  acts  of  lofty  patriotism.  It  was  a 
common  feeling  at  the  time  that  the  government  could  get 
men  easier  than  it  could  get  money,  and  the  citizen  who 
invested  in  government  bonds  was  regarded  as  only  less  patri- 
otic than  he  who  shouldered  a  musket  and  went  to  the  field. 
It  was  recognized  that  there  was  some  risk  in  taking  govern- 
ment bonds  at  that  time.  We  were  not  then  the  rich  and 
united  people  which  we  have  since  become.  We  were  a  dis- 
tracted nation,  struggling  in  the  throes  of  what  at  times  seemed 
to  be  dissolution.  That  the  bonds  would  be  paid  sometime 
was  believed.  Except  for  tliat  belief  they  could  not  have 
been  sold  at  all;  but  when  they  would  be  paid,  or  in  what  kind 
of  currency,  there  was  grave  doubt  in  the  minds  of  manj^, 
regardless  of  the  covenant  to  pay  in  "  coin."  The  magnificent 
recuperative  power  shown  by  our  united  country  could  not  be 
foreseen,  nor  was  it  anticipated  by  any  one.     As  a  result  of  it. 
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however,  the  national  banks  profited  enormously.  Their 
bonds  doubled  in  value,  while  all  the  time  paying  six  per  cent 
interest  in  gold,  in  addition  to  the  profit  on  circulation.  They 
paid  for  the  bonds  all  that  the  government  could  get  from  any 
one  else,  in  many  cases  unquestionably  as  a  patriotic  duty,  and 
they  turned  out  a  bonanza.  The  result  of  all  this  has  been  a 
very  bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  farming  community 
towards  the  national  banks.  They  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
leaches  who  sucked  the  life-blood  of  the  nation  in  the  hour  of 
its  extremity.  There  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion.  The 
bankers  were  quite  as  patriotic  as  others.  During  the  Rebel- 
lion many  farmers  invested  their  savings  in  government  bonds, 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  many  bankers,  from  patriotic  motives. 
They  paid  only  the  current  market  price  for  them,  just  as  the 
bankers  paid,  nor  would  they  have  paid  more.  Had  they 
kept  them  they  would  have  made  the  same  profit  that  the 
bankers  made.    Very  few  of  them,  however,  did  so. 

The  punishment  which  it  is  proposed  to'  visit  upon  the 
national  banks  of  to-day  for  the  alleged  sins  of  their  prede- 
cessors of  a  generation  ago  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  privilege, 
or  at  least  the  exclusive  privilege,  of  issuing  circulating  notes. 
It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  those  who  hold  these  views, 
hold  them  as  their  views  of  a  proper  fiscal  policy,  but  the 
alleged  extortions  of  former  days  are  the  main  arguments 
used  to  fire  the  popular  heart  and  arouse  to  action.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  popular  belief  that  the  national  banks  are  still  in  receipt 
of  the  enormous  profits  which  they  formerly  made.  This 
belief  is  held  by  so  many  of  our  people  that  the  question  of 
continuing  our  present  bank  circulation  is  in  some  measure  a 
"question  of  the  day."  Its  proper  consideration  raises  two 
questions:  First,  do  the  national  banks  now  make  an  undue 
profit  from  their  circulation?  Second,  is  or  is  not  our  present 
national  bank  currency  safer,  and,  therefore,  more  desirable 
for  the  people,  than-  state  bank-notes,  or  government  notes. 
Let  us  consider  these  questions  in  their  order. 

The  national  banks  do  not  now  make  an  undue  profit  on 
their  circulation.  It  depends  upon  circumstances  whether  they 
make  any  profit  at  all.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  banks  can 
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make  no  profit,  and  have  withdrawn  their  circulation,  while 
remaining  national  banks.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  large  banks 
which  some  people  would  like  specially  to  reach,  care  any- 
thing about  the  matter.  The  wealth  of  the  country  has  so 
increased  that  deposits  furnish  about  all  the  loanable  capital 
wliich  can  be  profitably  employed.  In  times  of  stringency  or 
panic,  when  deposits  are  withdrawn  and  hoarded,  it  would  be 
profitable  to  the  banks,  and  convenient  for  the  public,  to  be 
able  to  loan  their  own  notes.  During  the  years  following  1893 
many  national  banks  which  had  withdrawn  or  reduced  their 
circulation,  drew  out  new  currency  to  be  applied  to  this 
purpose.  Doubtless  it  was  profitable,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  done.  But  it  was  also  very  convenient  for  borrowers. 
The  reasons  for  this  changed  condition  are  quite  obvious.  In 
the  first  place,  government  bonds  no  longer  bear  six  per  cent 
interest  but  three  per  cent.  Most  banks  can  make  more  than 
three  per  cent  upon  money,  and  whatever  more  they  could 
make  is  a  loss  if  they  lend  to  the  government  at  that  rate. 
Let  us  see  how  the  account  stands  in  the  case  of  a  national  bank 
issuing  its  own  notes.  It  deposits  in  the  treasury  $100,000  in 
bonds,  upon  which  it  receives  three  per  cent  interest.  Upon 
this  security  the  bank  is  permitted  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount 
of  $90,000.  The  account  would  then  stand,  assuming  that  the 
entire  issue  is  loaned :: — 

Outlay: 

Bonds  $100  000 

Income: 

Interest  on  bonds    $3,000 

Interest  on  $90,000  notes,  6%  . . . .  5,400 

$8,400 
Less  tax  on  circulation  (1  per  cent)      900 

Total  income   -,$7,500 

In  this  computation  I  have  assumed  the  rate  of  interest  on 
circulation  loaned  to  be  six  per  cent,  which  is  probably  a  fair 
average  rate  for  the  country,  and  also  that  the  entire  issue  of 
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notes  is  kept  coustantly  at  interest,  which  would  seldom  be  the 
case.  Upon  these  assumptions  there  is  a  revenue  of  seven 
and  one-half  per  cent,  less  expenses  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness and  occasional  losses  which  no  bank  can  avoid.  The 
stockholders  could  not  possibly  receive  much  over  six  per  cent 
dividends,  which  would  be  satisfactory  but  not  exorbitant. 
I  have  also  assumed  that  the  banks  purchase  the  bonds  at 
par,  which  they  could,  not  do.  United  States  three  per  cent 
bonds,  at  the  time  I  write,  are  at  a  premium  of  thirteen  per 
cent,  at  which  rate  t^ey  pay  about  two  and  six-tenths  per  cent 
interest.  In  the  large  cities,  also,  the  majority  of  bank  loans 
are  made  at  much  less  than  six  per  cent — three  and  one-half 
to  four  and  one-half  per  cent  being  the  ruling  rate  in  New 
York  as  I  write.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  there  might 
easily  be  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit  on  circulation  under  the 
terms  of  the  National  Bank  Act,  which  explains  why  so  many 
national  banks  issue  no  notes.  The  small  country  banks, 
loaning  in  a  more  retail  way,  get  higher  rates  of  interest,  but 
they  could  also  get  higher  rates  for  the  money  which  they 
have  loaned  to  the  government  as  security  From  all  this  it 
should  be  evident  that,  taking  the  banks  together,  the  majority 
care  very  little  about  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  under  the 
terms  of  the  Bank  Act  as  it  stands.  To  some  there  is  doubtless 
a  reasonable  profit  or  no  notes  would  remain  in  circulation. 
This  leaves  us  free  to  discuss  the  second  question,  whether 
it  is  for  the  general  interest  to  retain  the  national  bank  circu- 
lation. The  public  convenience  demands  a  paper  circulation 
of  some  kind,  and  if  we  eliminate  the  national  banks,  there 
remains  only  the  alternative  of  state  banks  or  government 
issues.  No  one  who  remembers  our  former  state  bank  cur- 
rency will  seriously  consider  the  first  alternative.  While  we 
should  not  again  have,  under  a  state  bank  system,  any  such 
wretched  currency  as  we  had  previous  to  1860,  it  could  not  be 
made  a  good  one.  The  state  laws  would  be  made  far  more 
favorable  to  banks  than  the  national  act,  and  in  some  states 
the  laws  would  certainly  be  very  lax.  There  would  be  some 
weak  banks,  and  their  notes  would  almost  certainly  be  found 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  poor  people  when  they  failed,  as  the 
10 
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wealthy  would  be  better  informed  about  them  and  not  take 
them.  There  would  be  more  counterfeiting,  and  there  would  not 
be  the  aid  of  the  exceedingly  efficient  secret  service  with  which 
the'United  States  Treasury  protects  national  government  inter- 
ests. The  notes  would  assuredly  not  circulate  at  par  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  As  no  reversion  to  this  system  is  likely 
to  be  seriously  considered,  sufficient  has  been  said  on  this 
subject. 

Another  measure  proposed,  and  what  has  found  much 
favor  in  banking  circles,  is  that  the  privilege  of  issuing  paper 
currency  should  be  given,  exclusively,  to  national  banks, 
under  government  regulation  and  supervision,  the  entire  assets 
of  all  banks  to  be  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of 
all  banks,  and  a  redemption  fund  to  be  provided  by  an 
annual  tax  on  circulation. 

This  would  certainly  give  an  "  elastic "  currency,  as  banks 
would  extend  and  contract  their  circulation  according  to  the 
demand  for  loans.  A  large  body  of  people  object  to  it  in  the 
belief  that  bankers  would  combine  to  withdraw  circulation  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  rates.  While  this  would  not  be  very 
likely,  the  popular  fear  of  it  will  probably  prevent  its  adoption 
in  the  near  future.  There  is  also  an  objection  to  the  measure 
on  the  part  of  some  strong  banks  who  will  object  to  be  bound 
to  aid  in  the  redemption  of  weak  banks  except  under  condi- 
tions to  which  the  latter  would  object.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  proposal  may  become  the  subject  of  active  popular 
discussion,  but  it  has  not  yet  become  so. 

The  question  then  remains  whether  the  general  interests 
of  the  country  will  be  best  served  by  national  bank-notes  or 
government  issues.  This  is  a  topic  debated  with  some  passion. 
It  is  claimed  by  those  favoring  government  issues  only  some- 
what as  follows : — 

1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  great  power  of  the 
banks. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  as  already  shown,  that  depriving 
them  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes  under  present 
conditions  would  affect  them  but  very  little. 

2.  That  the  government  would  save  the  interest  upon  the 
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amount  of  the  currency  issued,  less  expense  of  administration 
— say  a  net  saving  of  two  and  three-fourths  per  cent.     This 
would  amount,  upon  the  amount  of  the  national  bank  cur- 
rency extant  at  the  present  time  ($238,109,059),  to  $6,547,998  _ 
annually. 

This  is,  of  course,  true.  The  question  then  remains — and 
it  is  the  only  question  of  importance  in  this  connection — 
whether  there  is  an  indirect  gain  to  the  nation  through  employ- 
ing the  national  banks  in  this  service,  sufl&cient  to  overbalance 
this  possible  direct  saving  of  interest.  The  indirect  benefit 
derived  at  the  beginning  of  the  system — that  of  finding  a 
market  for  its  bonds^ — is,  of  course,  no  longer  of  any  conse- 
quence to  the  government,  any  more  than  the  issuing  of  notes 
under  the  restrictions  of  the  present  act  is  of  much  consequence 
to  the  banks.  The  indirect  benefit,  if  it  exists,  must  be  sought 
elsewhere. 

As  to  this,  those  who  favor  national  bank  issues  claim 
that  those  issues,  as  well  secured  as  under  the  present  act 
are  preferable  to  any  issue  of  government  paper  money,  in 
three  respects: — 

1.  The  bank  issues  are  safer. 

This  sounds  queerly,  and  is  likely  to  shock  emotional 
patriots,  but  it  is  true,  for  the  reason  that,  in  addition  to  the 
security  of  the  bonds,  the  property  of  the  banks  may  be 
attached  and  sold,  while  the  property  of  the  government  can 
not.  In  case  tlie  United  States  should  pay  off  its  debt,  which 
it  is  quite  likely  to  do,  if  we  escape  further  war  for  some  years, 
it  has  been  autboritatively  proposed,  by  a  workable  plan  already 
alluded  to,  to  make  all  the  assets  of  all  the  banks  liable  for  the 
notes  issued  by  any  one  of  them.  This,  under  the  strict  super- 
vision of  modern  financial  methods  which  the  banks,  in  their 
own  interest,  would  require  of  the  government,  would  make  a 
perfectly  safe  currency.  No  government  currency  is  perfectly 
safe,  for  the  reason  that,  when  taxation  has  reached  a  certain 
limit,  the  people  will  not  tax  tliemselves  further,  no  matter 
what  happens.  There  is  no  financier  in  the  world  who  would 
not  prefer  a  currency  secured  by  all  the  assets  of  all  the  banks, 
which  he  can  levy  upon  and  sell,  to  the  pledged  faith  of  any 
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government  whose  assets  he  can  not  touch  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner.  Of  course,  as  we  stand  now,  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  Government  is  unimpeachable,  but,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  war  with  united  Europe,  it  might  not  be  so. 
Such  a  war,  although  very  unlikely,  is  not  an  impossibility- 
and  its  cost  would  be  fearful.  It  is  such  contingencies  that 
financiers  consider. 

2.  The  bank  currency  is  the  more  stable. 

This,  also,  is  true,  under  the  present  National  Bank  Act,  and 
would  be  equally  true  under  any  act  which  would  attract  the 
assets  of  all  the  banks  as  security.  The  amount  of  issues  would 
be  regulated  by  law,  at  a  sufficiently  high  limit,  and  could  not 
be  exceeded,  while  the  obligation  to  redeem  on  demand  would 
prevent  any  excessive  issues  in  any  event.  If  too  much  were 
issued,  the  coin  would  be  demanded,  and  the  notes  retired 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  instance  in  history  of  a  nation 
issuing  paper  money  without  being  led  into  excessive  issues. 
In  the  times  of  distress  which  come  to  all  nations,  and  which 
we  must  expect,  as  we  have  already  experienced  them,  nothing 
will  prevent  a  Legislature  from  issuing  paper  money  rather 
than  incur  the  unpopularity  of  taxation.  Our  Congress  has 
done  this,  and  another  Congress^  under  similar  stress,  would 
do  the  same  thing,  were  the  way  once  opened.  Then  fol- 
low rapid  fluctuations,  involving  loss  to  all,  but  most  of  all 
to  the  poor,  and,  in  the  end,  of  necessity,  contraction,  whose 
effects  the  present  generation  has  so  bitterly  felt. 

3.  The  bank  currency  is  the  more  "elastic" — that  is,  it  will 
be  issued  promptly  and  freely,  without  legislation,  within  its 
limit,  when  demanded  in  sudden  emergencies,  or  regularly  at 
the  busiest  seasons  of  the  year,  and,  when  the  use  for  the  excess 
ceases,  the  notes  will  be  presented  in  due  course  of  business, 
and  be  retired  until  again  needed.  The  government,  however, 
has  no  machinery  for  doing  this,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not 
lend  money.*     It  can  disburse  to  the  people  only  in  payment 


*A  certain  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  ask  that  government  should  lend 
money  "  directly  to  the  people."  It  is  assumed  that  the  nation  can  borrow 
money  at  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  should  do  so  and  lend  to  its 
citizens,  upon  proper  security,  at  a  rate  sufficiently  higher  than  it  pays  to  cover 
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for  what  it  buys  from  them,  and  can  receive  from  them  only 
what  they  pay  in  taxes.  The  inflow  and  outgo  of  currency 
would  be  regulated  solely  by  the  taxation  and  disbursements 
of  the  government,  which  might  or  might  not  coincide  with 
the  necessities  of  business,  and,  in  any  event,  although  large, 
are  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  business  of  the 
country.  Except  as  government  paid  out  for  salaries  or 
supplies,  no  increase  of  currency  would  be  possible,  no  matter 
how  badly  needed. 

All  this  is  not  only  true,  but  is  not  disputed,  and  needs  no 
further  explanation. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  favoring  a  bank  currency,  as  opposed 
to  government  issues,  that  these  considerations  enormously 
outweigh  the  mere  saving  of  interest  upon  those  issues. 


The  gravest  problem  of  the  day  is  the  control  of  the  money 
power.  Money  is  a  useful  servant,  but  a  terrible  master.  The 
proper  object  of  social  effort  in  this  respect  is  not  destruction 
but  control.  It  would  be  a  waste  to  destroy  power,  if  it  were 
possible,  which  it  is  not.  We  can  change  its  form,  and  direct 
its  work,  and  that  is  all.  In  some  form  the  accumulations  of 
thrift  and  foresight  will  influence  mankind.  The  highest 
eflaciency  of  all  power  results  from  concentration,  and  the 
tendency  of  capital  is  therefore  to  concentrate.  Thereby  it 
does  more  work.  It  is  desirable  that  the  benefits  of  this  work 
shall  be  equitably— not  necessarily  equally — distributed  among 
the  greatest  possible  number,  while  it  is  the  object  of  those 
who  use  capital  to  retain  all  its  benefits  for  themselves.  If 
the  owners  of  accumulated  capital  could  exact  fifty  per  cent 


cost  of  administration.  Tlie  objections  to  this  are,  that  the  United  States  proh- 
ably  could  not  borrow  the  large  sums  required  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  at 
any  such  low  rate,  as  those  who  have  money  to  lend  would  have  no  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  government  to  engage  in  any  such  business  without  very 
large  losses  from  bad  debts,  which  the  people  would  be  unwilling  to  make  good 
by  taxation.  The  majority,  however,  who  wish  the  government  to  "issue 
money  direct  to  the  people,"  ask  that  paper  money  be  manufactured  in  quan- 
tities as  called  for,  based  upon  "  the  faith  of  the  people,"  and  loaned  to  those 
needing  it.  This  subject  will  be  found  fully  covered  in  another  chapter.  See 
book  sixth,  treating  of  "  Questions  of  the  Day." 
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annually  for  its  use,  they  would  do  so.  But  they  can  not. 
Four  or  five  per  cent,  regularly  collected,  is  all  that  can  be 
expected,  and  is  considered  satisfactory.  Much  of  it,  and 
perhaps  most  of  it,  earns  very  much  less.  A  great  deal  is  lost 
to  its  owners  by  bad  debts.  The  total  loss  of  the  money  loaned 
by  capitalists  to  the  confederacy  during  the  Rebellion  is  an 
instance  familiar  to  all  in  this  country.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  capital  when  loaned  earns  for  its  owners 
rewards  which  farmers  would  deem  exorbitant,  and  therefore 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  efforts  to  control  the  use  of  money 
should  be  mainly  directed  towards  banks,  which,  in  the  popular 
mind,  are  the  representatives  of  capital. 

Farmers  are  themselves  large  borrowers,  and  are  more  clam- 
orous for  "cheap  money"  than  any  other  class  of  our  citizens. 
All  attacks  upon  money,  whether  by  overtaxation,*  interference 
with  collections,  or  any  other  method,  tend  to  drive  loanable 
capital  from  the  states  where  those  practices  prevail,  and  cor- 
respondingly raise  the  rates  of  interest.  I  am  not  able  to  see 
any  business  sense  upon  the  part  of  farmers,  in  making  scarce 
and  dear  that  which  so  many  of  them  desire  to  obtain. 

The  fact  is  that  all  the  great  enterprises  of  the  world  are 
conducted  with  borrowed  money,  and  it  is  towards  the  borrow- 
ers rather  than  the  owners  of  capital  that  efforts  for  control 
should  be  mainly  directed.  Money  is  borrowed  at  low  rates, 
expecting  that  the  enterprises  in  which  it  is  invested  will  pay 
high  rates.  The  relations  of  the  farmer  to  some  of  these 
enterprises  are  considered  elsewhere. 

So  far  as  farmers  can  influence  legislation  affecting  banks, 
the  measures  which,  in  my  judgment,  they  will  be  wise  to  pro- 
mote, are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Thej' 
should  be  directed  to  insuring  the  safety  of  money  intrusted 
to  their  custody,  and  if  they  issue  notes,  to  assuring  their 
redemption  on  demand.  Under  the  laws  of  all  states  note 
issues  are  a  first  lien  upon  the  assets  of  banks  issuing  them. 
After  they  are  paid,  the  depositors  come  in  for  what  is  left. 


*  All  money  is  almost  necessarily  overtaxed,  because  it  can  hardly  be 
assessed  otherwise  than  at  its  full  face  value,  while  in  many  states  all  other 
property  is  assessed  at  but  a  small  portion  of  its  real  value. 
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Under  our  national  banking  laws  this,  of  course,  is  not  mate- 
rial, as  the  bonds  deposited  are  ample  security  for  the  notes, 
but  the  principle  is  the  same. 

All  states  provide  for  state  supervision  of  banks.  Officers 
are  appointed  to  examine  the  books  and  securities  from 
time  to  time,  and  if,  in  their  judgment,  the  funds  are  being 
unwisely  invested,  to  take  measures  to  compel  reform  or 
closing.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  these  officers  to 
personally  examine  all  securities  and  count  the  money  in  the 
vaults.  In  the  main  they  must  rely  on  the  books.  Official 
examinations  are  not  therefore  very  effective  as  against  actual 
crime,  but  should  prevent  unbusinesslike  methods,  which  are 
often  the  first  steps  to  crime.  Much  depends  upon  the  capacity, 
vigilance,  and  honesty  of  official  bank  examiners.  Farmers 
should  understand  this,  and  should  aid  legislation  for  the 
effective  inspection  of  banks,  and  insist  upon  the  appointment 
of  men  of  high  character  to  such  positions. 

They  should  promote  legislation  positively  forbidding  the 
loan  of  the  bank's  funds  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
same  bank.  This  would  work  inconvenience  and  hardship 
in  many  cases,  for  heavy  depositors  are  the  most  profitable 
customers  as  borrowers,  and,  indeed,  must  borrow,  when  they 
need  to,  or  they  will  deposit  where  they  can,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  these  same  men  are  large  stockholders  in  banks  and 
the  most  desirable  for  directors  and  officers.  And  yet  it  is  to 
loans  obtained  by  inside  influence,  which  would  not  have  been 
made  except  'for  such  influence,  that  most  trouble  comes  to 
banks.  If  permitted  at  all,  I  do  not  see  how  such  loans  can 
be  controlled  or  restricted,  and  can  therefore  see  no  safe  way 
except  to  positively  prohibit  them  and  endure  the  incon- 
venience. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

NEARLY  all  perishable  products,  a  majority  of  the  semi- 
perishable,  and  probably  a  majority  of  staple  goods,  are 
sold  by  the  farmer,  through  commission  merchants  or 
brokers.  A  "broker"  is  a  commission  salesman  who  canvasses 
for  orders,  but  maintains  no  store  or  shop.  The  commission 
trade  of  the  United  States,  in  all  lines  with  which  I  am 
'  familiar,  is  in  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is 
probably  so  in  all  lines.  While  any  experienced  business  man 
could  suggest  effectual  methods  for  correcting  the  abuses — real 
and  imaginary — attaching  to  this  business,  the  cooperation  of 
too  many  would  be  required  for  carrying  them  out  to  admit 
of  any  hope  of  success.  What  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  troubles,  with  their  ultimate  causes,  and  leave 
the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  the  sturdy  common 
sense  of  the  farmer. 

A  commission  merchant  or  broker  is  one  who  sells  goods 
for  account  of  another,  receiving  and  accounting  for  the  pro- 
ceeds. He  is  what  the  law  terms  the  "agent"  of  his  consignor, 
and  the  law  holds  him  strictly  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  an 
agent  as  defined  in  the  statutes  of  different  states  and  eouutried. 
In  practice,  the  letter  if  not  the  spirit  of  these  obligations  is 
openly  violated  every  day  by  most  or  at  least  many  commis- 
sion men.  For  an  agent  to  apply  tjie  proceeds  of  a  commission 
sale  to  his  own  purposes  is,  in  most  states  and  countries,  if  not 
in  all,  a  crime.  Nearly  all  commission  merchants  deposit  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  to  their  own  account,  intermingled  with 
their  private  funds,  and  where  it  would  be  attachable  for  their 
private  debts.  This  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  convenience,  and 
it  is  very  rarely  that  losses  accrue  to  the  farmer  from  this 
cause,  but  it  is  not  a  correct  transaction. 

The  duty  of  the  commission  merchant  is  to  faithfully  prose- 
(152) 
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cute  the  business  of  his  consignor  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and 
judgment,  disposing  of  the  property  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  making  immediate  remittances  of  the  net  proceeds.  It 
will  be  ordinarily  understood  that  he  will  at  the  same  time  be 
acting  for  many  principals,  who,  as  between  themselves,  will 
be  competitors  of  each  other,  and  all  that  can  be  expected  is 
that  he  will  act  impartially  as  between  them.  At  tlie  same 
time  it  is  true  that  often,  in  a  glutted  market,  the  common 
agent  will  have  to  decide,  as"  between  two  or  more  of  his  con- 
signors, whose  produce  shall  be  sold,  and  whose  shall  be  left 
unsold,  perhaps  to  deteriorate.  The  consignors  never  hear  of 
these  occasions,  which,  indeed,  can  not  be  avoided.  They 
have  no  recourse  but  to  rely  upon  the  fairness  of  their  agent, 
in  striking  a  fair  average  one  day  with  another.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  expect,  however,  that  agents,  in  making  these 
decisions,  should  not  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  their  opin- 
ion of  their  own  interests  in  securing  or  retaining  trade.  I 
have  never  heard  farmers  complain  of  unfairness  upon  the 
part  of  commission  merchants  in  this  respect.  Many  of  them 
have  probably  never  thought  of  it. 

But  while  commission  merchants  may,  in  the  main,  be  safely 
trusted  to  deal  fairly  as  between  different  consignors,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  all  human  experience  to  expect  them  to  deal 
fairly  as  between  themselves  and  others.  If  a  commission 
merchant  has  my  goods  for  sale,  and  some  of  the  same  kind 
of  his  own,  and  the  market  is  bad,  he  will  sell  his  goods  first, 
and  then  do  the  best  he  can  with  mine.  It  often  happens, 
indeed,  that  he  must,  for  he  may  have  bought  his  goods  with 
the  proceeds  of  some  sale  for  a  consignor  who  may  call  for  his 
money.    In  some  lines  of  trade  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this. 

It  was  once  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  commission 
trade  that  the  merchant  should  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
buy  and  sell  for  his  own  account.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  practices  of  the  commission  trade  in  foreign  countries, 
but  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  some  of  them,  at  least,  there  is  a 
survival  of  this  good  old-fashioned  principle.  In  America  it 
is  dead.  Commission  merchants  may  and  do  speculate  freely 
in  the  products  for  whose  sale  they  are  agents,  and  often, 
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unquestionably,  with  the  money  of  their  consignors.  In  some 
lines  of  trade  there  is  much  petty  fraud.  As  the  capital 
required  is  small,  the  business  is  greatly  overdone  in  all  cities, 
and  among  those  who  enter  the  trade  there  is  certain  to  be 
an  undue  proportion  of  dishonest  men.  This  is  inevitable 
■  because  dishonest  men  will  seek  to  enter  those  lines  of  trade 
which  afford  the  best  opportunities  for  dishonesty.  For  this 
the  commission  trade  has  no  equal.  The  consignors  are  not 
business  men.  Many  of  them  live  far  away.  They  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  is  done  with  their  produce,  and  no 
ability  to  prosecute  if  wrong  is  discovered.  The  field  could 
not  well  be  more  inviting  to  dishonesty,  and  there  is  dishon- 
esty. At  the  same  time  there  are  as  honorable  men  in  this 
trade  as  there  are  in  any  business. 

I  think  the  fundamental  trouble  with  the  commission 
trade  is  that  public  opinion  permits  the  commission  agent  to 
buy  and  sell,  if  not  to  speculate,  in  the  products  for  which 
he  is  agent.  It  affords  the  temptation  to  dishonesty,  and 
the  means  of  covering  it  up.  When  my  commission  agent 
returns  me  an  account  of  sales,  he  does  not  usually  say  who 
has  bought  the  goods.  He  may  have  sold  them  to  himself,  to 
be  immediately  resold  at  a  higher  price.  It  is  done  every 
day  in  all  markets.  It  is  not  considered  fraudulent,  at  least 
by  the  trade.  The  only  remedy  is  a  return  to  primitive  cus- 
toms. This  can  only  be  secured  by  the  organized  action 
either  by  farmers  or  commission  men  themselves.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  done  by  the  latter  until  organized  farmers  compel 
it.  The  first  step  towards  this  is  the  adoption  of  "  resolutions  " 
against  the  practice  by  the  grange  and  similar  influential 
organizations  of  farmers.  This  educates  public  opinion,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  other  steps.  Even  this  stage,  however, 
has  not  been  reached.  On  the  contrary,  farmers  are  always 
extremely  eager  to  sell  outright  to  their  commission  agents, 
not  understanding  that  these  men  almost  never  buy  except 
upon  almost  a  certainty  of  a  rising  market,  and  not  reflecting 
that  a  commission  merchant  who  has  this  habit  is  a  very 
unsafe  person  to  consign  to,  as  the  farmer  may  be  doing  in  a 
few  days.      I  will  not  willingly  put  my  produce  into  any 
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man's  hand  to  be  sold  by  him  in  competition  with  his  own. 

If  I  deposit  money  in  a  bank,  or  if  I  insure  my  property, 
paying  a  premium  therefor,  I,  at  least  in  all  civilized  states, 
have  the  protection  of  a  rigid  system  of  law  governing  the 
conduct  of  the  business,  supplemented  by  inspection  by  state 
agents.  The  commission  business  is  as  much  a  trust  business 
as  banking  or  insurance,  and  the  small  producers  who  are 
compelled  to  intrust  their  produce  to  the  fidelity  of  commis- 
sion merchants,  are  even  more  in  need  of  the  protection 
of  the  state  than  the  depositors  in  banks.  The  commission 
business  should  be  recognized  as  a  trust  business  requiring 
state  regulation.  The  obvious  melhod  of  dealing  with  it  is  to 
impose  state  licenses  suflBcient  to  provide  the  revenue  to  pay 
for  inspection.  The  license  fee  for  commission  merchants 
desiring  to  buy  and  sell  upon  their  own  account  should  be 
placed  very  high,  perhaps  at  a  prohibitory  rate.  They  would 
thus,  at  any  rate,  be  known,  and  consignors  could  avoid  them 
if  they  so  desired.  There  probably  would  be  none  of  that 
class  registered.  The  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  prob- 
ably reduce  the  number  of  commission  merchants  by  fifty 
per  cent,  as  those  most  familiar  with  the  business  estimate 
that  not  more  than  half  the  present  number  could  live,  if  the 
business  were  reduced  to  a  legitimate  basis. 

Tlie  majority  of  commission  merchants  and  brokers  make 
only  a  living,  and  sometimes  a  poor  living.  Competition  is 
fiercer  than  in  almost  any  other  line  of  business.  The  notion 
of  some  farmers  that  commission  merchants  habitually  "com- 
bine" against  them  is  an  error.  They  are  harder  to  unite 
than  the  farmers.  Combinations  in  a  small  way  are  often 
attempted,  but  they  are  seldom  directly  against  the  interests  of 
the  farmer,  and  for  the  most  part  are  directed  towards  pro- 
tection from  bad  debtore.  An  open  and  responsible  organiza- 
tion of  commission  merchants  is  a  very  desirable  thing  both 
for  themselves  and  the  farmers.  At  tliis  writing  there  is  a 
national  society  of  commission  merchants  in  this  country, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  grow  and  become  strong. 

With  all  its  faults  the  commission  business  is  here  to  stay. 
The  alternative — cooperative  marketing — will  be  dealt  with 
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elsewhere  in  this  volume.  A  cooperative  marketing  society 
simply  does  the  work  of  a  commission  house,  sometimes  at  a 
saving,  as  compared  with  the  employment  of  commission 
merchants,  and  sometimes  at  a  loss.  The  ordinary  rates  of 
commission  charged  in  the  different  branches  of  the  com- 
mission trade  are  fixed  by  competition  and  are  not  too  high. 
Large  gains  by  commission  merchants  can  only  be  legiti- 
mately made  by  very  able  men,  competent  to  organize  and 
sustain  a  large  business.  The  principal  gains  in  the  business 
are  often  made  not  so  much  from  commissions  as  from  side 
interests  connected  with  the  handling  of  the  crops,  of  which 
the  farmer  never  hears.  They  may  come  from  speculative  or 
other  buying  and  selling,  from  rebates  on  freight,  from  trans- 
portation companies,  or  draymen,  or  in  other  ways,  depending 
upon  the  branch  of  trade.  These  methods  are  less  open  to 
cooperative  companies,  whose  main  reason  for  existence  lies 
rather  in  their  power  to  prevent  combinations  or  speculative 
movements  to  the  injury  of  the  farmer.  While  cooperative 
marketing  is  increasing,  and  likely  to  increase,  the  commis- 
sion trade  is  increasing  also  with  the  growth  of  the  country. 
It  should  be  recognized  and  regulated. 

As  it  stands,  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent,  which 
should  be  cordial  and  confidential,  is  too  often  one  of  mutual 
distrust  and  dislike.  The  farmer  says  that  the  commission 
merchant  cheats  in  his  returns,  and  the  merchant  says  that 
the  farmer  cheats  in  his  packing.  Both  are  often  correct. 
In  selecting  a  commission  merchant  a  farmer  should  be  at  the 
expense  of  visiting  his  man  in  his  place  of  business.  Nothing 
else  will  really  answer.  Seek  a  firm  whose  members  look 
honest,  and  appear  to  act  honestly.  Give  them  your  confi- 
dence, send  them  honestlj'-packed  produce,  and  stay  by  them. 
Upon  the  occasions  when  a  commission  merchant  has  to 
choose  between  the  interests  of  two  customers,  he  will,  if  he  is 
bright,  favor  the  regular  instead  of  the  occasional  shipper. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  do  this,  in  the  endeavor  to  attract  new 
trade,  while  trusting  to  habit  to  retain  the  old.  But  such  a 
course  is  unwise,  and  most  merchants  know  too  much  to 
attempt  it.     A  man  shipping  to  two  commission   merchants 
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has  his  own  brand  competing  with  itself  in  the  same  market. 
It  does  not  pay  either  firm  to  specially  advocate  the  brand, 
because  it  has  no  monopoly  of  it. 

A  feature  not  touched  upon  yet  is  that  of  advances. 
When  a  farmer  accepts  a  loan  from  one  who  should  be  his 
servant,  the  natural  conditions  are  reversed.  The  real  owner 
of  the  produce  is  the  commission  merchant  who  has  made 
the  advance,  if  it  is  a  large  one,  and  he  will  treat  it  as  his 
own,  so  far  as  he  chooses  to  do  so.  It  will  probably  be  loaded 
with  an  expense  which  will  bring  a  profit  to  the  commission 
merchant.  If  the  final  account  does  not  show  the  advance 
repaid,  the  crop  for  the  next  year  is  "  tied  up,"  as  all  contracts 
for  advances  run  in  that  way.  The  proper  place  for  a  farmer 
to  borrow  money  is  at  his  bank.  If  his  credit  is  insufficient 
to  effect  that,  he  is  farming  on  inadequate  capital.  In  this 
case  he  must  do  the  best  he  can,  which  is  probably  to  go  to 
the  commission  merchant.  If  compelled  to  borrow  of  your 
agent,  frankly  accept  the  situation,  inform  him  fully  of  your 
afiiairs,  pack  your  goods  in  the  very  best  manner,  seek  to  fullj 
understand  market  conditions,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  result, 
whatever  it  is.  Under  such  circumstances  the  commission 
merchant  will  be  very  likely  to  do  his  best  for  you,  and  these 
unnatural  relations  may  continue  pleasant  for  years.  A  farmer 
who  is  upright,  frank,  and  prompt  will  be  almost  certainly  met 
in  the  same  spirit  by  the  commission  merchant  who  has  lent 
him  money. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  RAILROADS. 

THE  measure  of  profit  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  a 
few  problems  in  transportation  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  reader  succeeds  in  for- 
getting all  that  he  has  read  upon  the  subject  in  the  partisan 
press,  and  in  banishing  from  his  mind  the  prejudices  arising 
from  heated  controversy.  This  will  be  quite  diflScult  to 
readers  in  new  and  sparsely-settled  districts,  whose  products 
must  be  transported  over  long  lines  of  railroad  constructed  by 
speculative  methods.  Under  such  circumstances  the  owners 
of  the  roads  will  be  engaged  in  constant  struggles — usually 
unavailing — to  extort  from  an  inadequate  traffic  a  revenue  to 
pay  interest  upon  an  inflated  capitalization.  The  railroads 
thus  situated  will  represent  the  dominant  money  power  of  the 
state,  and  the  money  force  will  be  relentlessly  applied  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  the  management.  The  railroads  will  be 
constant  applicants  for  legislative  action  or  non-action,  and 
what  they  seek  will  be  sometimes  proper  and  sometimes 
improper.  In  either  case  they  will  be  in  a  very  difficult 
position.  To  all  Legislatures  the  people  will  send  a  certain 
number  of  members,  who  will  not,  if  they  can  help  it,  permit 
any  bill  desired  by  any  financial  interest  to  become  a  law 
unless  they  themselves  derive  from  it  some  personal  profit. 
For  this  condition  of  affairs  the  people  alone  are  to  blame. 
The  railroads  have  to  deal  with  it.  There  is  a  widespread 
opinion  that  railroads  desire  to  see  corrupt  men  in  Legislatures. 
This  is  not  true.  "While  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  railroad  political  management,  yet  my  opportunities  for 
observation  of  other  financial  interests  have  been  such  as  to 
warrant  the  unequivocal  statement  that  all  men  who  are  in 
charge  of  great  enterprises  know  it  to  be  to  their  interest  that 
Legislatures  and  municipal  councils  should  be  incorruptible. 
(158) 
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Doubtless  if  the  people  are  to  elect  corrupt  men  the  corpora- 
tions prefer  those  whom  they  can  control  most  cheaply,  and 
will  endeavor  to  get  them.  In  the  newer  slates  the  corpora- 
tions can  not  afford  to  openly  advocate  the  election  even  of  an 
honest  man,  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  press  is  quite 
as  corrupt  as  any  Legislature,  and,  unless  itself  conciliated, 
will  denounce  any  candidate  believed  to  be  favored  by  rail- 
road interests,  as  "wearing  the  railroad  collar."  In  matters  of 
legislation,  whether  what  may  be  desired  by  the  railroads  be 
proper  or  improper,  to  favor  anything  which  is  desired  by 
"the  railroads"  is  in  some  states  quite  sufficient  to  assure 
denunciation  from  a  large  por.tiou  of  the  press,  and  suspi- 
cion and  discredit  from  the  public.  In  the  older  and  richer 
states,  where  other  great  financial  interests  compete  with  each 
other  for  the  distrust  of  the  public,  the  railroad  issue  is  not  so 
overpowering. 

While  fully  recognizing  the  baleful  influence  which  cor. 
ruption,  engendered  in  railroad  offices,  has  had  upon  our 
legislation,  and  whatever  our  familiarity  with  the  disgraceful 
history  of  railroad  management  in  America,  no  good  whatever 
can  come  from  indiscriminate  attacks  upon  these  indispen- 
sable instruments  of  civilization.  What  society  has  to  do  is 
to  faithfully  and  impartially  study  facts  and  conditions,  with 
the  intent,  whenever  these  shall  be  mastered,  of  deciding  what 
is  right  and  compelling  obedience  to  it.  Thus  far,  in  the 
contest  with  railroads,  while  the  farmers  have  been  very 
active,  they  have  been  almost  entirely  uninformed,  and  conse- 
quently have  as  often  been  wrong  as  right  in  the  subjects  of 
detail  over  which  contests  have  arisen. 

The  fact  is  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  real  interests 
of  transportation  companies  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
communities  which  they  serve.  This  is  probably  true  even  as 
to  the  matter  of  freights  and  fares,  in  regard  to  which  contests 
are  continually  occurring.  It  unfortunately  happens,  how- 
ever, that  railroad  properties  are  not  always  managed  in  the 
interests  of  their  real  owners,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
most  of  the  community  has  very  little  knowledge  either  of  its 
own  interests  or  those  of  transportation  companies,  and  espe- 
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cially  of  the  enormous  difficulties  atteiidiug  the  reconciliation 
of  the  innumerable  conflicts  of  interests  between  localities, 
each  entitled  to  equal  consideration,  with  which  railroad 
managers  are  compelled  to  deal.  Railroad  questions  are  more 
often  contests  between  the  people  of  one  locality  and  those  of 
another,  than  between  railroad  owners  and  the  people  at  large. 
The  deciduous  fruit-growers  of  California,  finding  it  difficult 
to  meet,  in  distant  markets,  the  competition  of  those  living 
nearer,  demand  from  the  company  which  receives  their 
products,  and  which  they  think  of  as  omnipotent  in  the 
matter,  rates  low  enough  to  hold  the  market,  whatever  they 
may  be,  basing  their  demands  on  the  contention  that  even 
although  the  traffic  may  yield  no  profit,  the  local  traffic  which 
will  arise  iu  a  prosperous  community  will  fully  make  good 
the  failure.  Suppose  this  to  be  recognized  by  the  California 
company,  it  is  powerless  to  make  a  rate  which  is  not  satis- 
factory to  its  connecting  lines,  who  may  be,  and,  in  fact  are, 
interested  in  building  up  prosperous  communities  upon  their 
own  lines.  The  fruit-growers  of  Colorado,  for  example,  are 
interested  in  having  high  rates  on  the  California  product,  and 
the  contest,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  between  the  fruit-growers 
of  California  and  those  of  other  states.  This  entire  volume 
might  easily  be  filled  with  compact  statements  of  similar 
cases.  They  are  constantly  arising  before  the  Inter-state 
Commerce  Commission.  The  "railroad  problem"  in  such  a 
country  as  the  United  States  is  too  complicated  for  even  the 
strongest  intellects  to  deal  with  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  exact 
justice  to  all  interests  involved.  To  deal  with  it  in  a  spirit  of 
passion  and  vindictiveness,  and  without  the  light  of  all  infor- 
mation which  can  be  obtained  and  digested,  is  not  only 
absurd  but  ruinous.  We  may  recognize,  with  sorrow,  that  the 
history  of  our  railroad  development  has  been  largely  one  of 
plunder,  both  of  investors  and  of  the  public,  and  with  satis- 
faction that  the  very  magnitude  of  the  business  is  at  last 
compelling  honesty  and  wise  statesmanship  to  assert  them- 
selves, but  neither  of  these  considerations  should  be  allowed  to 
occupy  our  minds.  The  question  is  along  what  lines  of  public 
regulation  can  these  enormous  properties  be  best  made  to  serve 
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the  necessities  of  the  public,  while  protecting  honest  investors 
from  spoliation,  and  assuring  them  a  just  revenue  from  their 
investment.  It  will  be  possible,  here,  to  consider  but  a  very 
few  even  of  the  most  important  questions  which  must  arise. 
As  a  preliminary  to  our  study  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few 
statements  of  fact. 

The  nominal  capital  of  a  railroad  company  is  represented 
by  its  outstanding  stock  and  bonds.  The  bonds  represent 
money  which  has  been  invested  in  the  road,  and  in  theory  is 
a  debt  for  whose  payment  the  stockholders  are  responsible. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  debt  never  intended  to  be  paid,  but  forever  to 
remain  invested  and  earning  interest.  The  stockholders  con- 
trol the  property,  so  long  as  interest  upon  the  bonds  is  met. 
The  bondholders  get  their  interest  in  full  before  stockholders 
receive  anything.  If  default  is  made  in  interest  upon  bonds, 
the  mortgage  securing  them  is  foreclosed,  and  the  stockholders 
lose  whatever  investment  they  have  made.  While  the  above 
is  true,  in  theory,  in  many  cases,  of  late  years,  bondholders,  by 
means  of  agreements  which  are  made  effective,  are  assured  a 
certain  representation  in  the  directory  of  the  road. 

In  1896  the  nominal  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  was  $9,744,399,332,  of  which  $5,226,527,269  was 
stock,  and  $4,517,872,063  was  bonds.  Upon  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $3,667,503,194,  or  70.17  per  cent  of  the  rated  stock 
outstanding,  no  dividends  whatever  were  paid,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  probably,  ought  not  to  have  been  paid,  as  not  repre- 
senting actual  investment,  although  to  some  extent  actual 
investment  is  represented,  even  in  this  class  of  stock.  On  the 
remaining  29.83  per  cent  of  the  stock,  dividends  to  the  amount 
of  $87,603,361  were  paid,  or  5.62  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of 
the  dividend-paying  stocks,  the  actual  rates  paid  varying  from 
one  to  ten  per  cent.  The  dividend-paying  stocks  are  mainly 
in  the  old  and  thickly-settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  but  not  wholly,  represent  actual  investment. 
The  capital  of  a  few  railways  in  New  England  is  entirely 
represented  by  stock,  upon  which  large  dividends  are  paid. 
The  capital  stock  of  some  prosperous  railroads  has  been 
"watered"  by  "stock  dividends,"  until  a  small  dividend  on 
11 
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the  outstanding  stock  represents  a  very  large  dividend  upon 
actual  investment.  Upon  the  outstanding  bonds,  interest  to 
the  amount  of  $249,624,177  was  paid.  There  were,  however, 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $515,029,668,  upon  which  no  interest 
whatever  was  paid;  upon  7.83  per  cent  of  the  total  out- 
standing bonds,  three  per  cent  was  paid,  which  in  all  cases 
doubtless  indicates  partial  default.  The  bonds  of  a  railroad 
are  supposed  to  represent  actual  investment,  but  do  not  always 
do  so.  In  some  cases  they  represent,  practically,  "  bonuses," 
given  to  certain  security  holders  in  the  process  of  reorganiza- 
tion, and  in  other  cases  exorbitant  profits  to  constructors,  often 
obtained  by  collusion  with  officials  supposed  to  guard  the 
interests  of  stockholders. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  question  of  "  watered  stock," 
which  so  largely  occupies  the  attention  of  farmers,  is  not  a  very 
important  one,  the  fact  being  that  watered  stock,  except  in  the 
case  of  old  railroads  in  rich  communities,  seldom  pays  any 
dividends.  It  is  valuable,  first,  as  a  means  of  controlling  the 
properties  by  those  who  expect  to  make  profit  by  their  control, 
and,  secondly,  upon  the  chance  that  it  may  sometime  be  made 
to  pay  dividends. 

The  people,  in  1896,  paid  for  transportation  of  persons  and 
freight  the  sum  of  $1,150,169,376,  or  about  three  and  one-half 
times  as  much  as  they  paid  for  the  support  of  the  general 
government,  and  over  $100,000,000  more  than  the  combined 
federal,  state,  and  local  taxation  in  1890.  This  great  revenue 
is  best  considered,  wlien  considering  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public,  as  a  tax,  levied  by  an  assessment 
upon  the  immediate  beneficiaries,  and  by  them  passed  on,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  the  public  at  large,  as  other  indirect  taxes  are 
passed  on.  This  makes  clear  the  interest  of  the  general  public, 
even  although  that  term  may  include  persons  who  never  saw 
a  railroad. 

In  tlieir  early  history  railroads  were  regarded  as  private 
property,  to  be  administered  according  to  the  will  of  their 
owners,  subject  only  to  the  provision  of  the  common  law  that 
as  common  carriers  their  charges  for  service  must  be  "reason- 
able."   It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  road  bed,  constructed 
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and  paid  for  by  a  private  company,  upon  which  no  transporta- 
tion is  permitted  except  in  conveyances  owned  and  operated 
by  the  company,  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  a  public 
thoroughfare,  built  and  controlled  by  the  public,  and  upon 
which  any  one  is  free  to  travel.  The  old  precedents — even 
those  relating  to  toll  roads — were  practically  valueless.  A 
new  system  of  law  was  built  up,  and  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tive action  was  built  up  by  the  railroads  themselves.  As  any 
private  interest  which  has  power  will  abuse  it,  this  power  was 
abused,  and  then  came  a  conflict,  which  was  finally  settled  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  tlie  decision  that 
the  public  had  tlie  right  to  regulate  the  administration  of  rail- 
road affairs,  including  the  power  to  regulate  fares  and  freights, 
subject  only  to  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  common  law 
upon  the  railroads  themselves,  that  the  tariffs  so  fixed  must 
be  "reasonable" — a  court  of  proper  jurisdiction  being,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  judge  of  what  is  "reasonable."  Practically  the 
term  "reasonable"  has  come  to  mean  such  rates  as,  in  .the 
aggregate,  should  provide  a  revenue  sufl&cient  to  yield  a 
proper  rate  of  interest  either  upon  actual  investment,  the  cost 
of  reproduction,  or  the  present  value  as  affected  by  existing 
conditions,  including  competition,  or  by  such  a  combination 
of  all  three  methods  of  computation  as  may  seem  just  to  all 
parties  in  any  particular  case. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  vexed  question 
which  is  fundamental.  Upon  what  sum  shall  a  railroad  be 
permitted  to  earn  dividends?  In  popular  discussion  the  advo- 
cate of  the  railroads  points  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  out- 
standing stock  and  bonds,  and  asks  to  be  allowed  to  earn 
interest  upon  that.  At  this,  however,  the  public  laughs,  as 
well  it  may,  and  indeed  that  contention  is  now  seldom  made, 
even  in  popular  discussion.  It  is  never  attempted  before  any 
competent  tribunal.  The  aggregate  of  paper  indebtedness  is 
recognized  as  of  no  value,  except  to  maintain  the  balance, 
which  the  exigencies  of  bookkeeping  requires. 

Some  say  that  interest  should  be  earned  on  actual  invest- 
ment. But  there  have  been  so  many  "reorganizations"  and 
"consolidations,"  and  such  a  disappearance  of  old  books  of 
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original  or  construction  companies,  that  only  in  a  few  cases 
could  actual  original  investment  ever  be  discovered,  even  by 
the  most  laborious  investigation,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
time,  labor,  and  expense  of  it  would  be  beyond  all  reason. 
Besides,  the  public  can  not  afford  to  accept  the  principle. 
Individuals  make  losing  investments,  and  must  suffer  the 
consequences.  Shall  railroad  investments  be  held  so  sacred 
that  the  public  must  be  taxed  forever  to  pay  interest  upon  the 
cost  of  a  railroad  improvidently  or  extravagantly  built?  The 
original  cost  is  not  seriously  considered  by  courts,  although, 
when  it  can  be  proven,  it  lias  due  weight.  In  some  cases,  of 
course,  the  public  would  be  a  large  gainer  by  the  adoption  of 
this  principle,  as,  for  example,  doubtless,  in  the  case  of  the 
original  Hudson  River  Railroad  in  New  York. 

Another  class  wishes  income  to  be  allowed  upon  the  cost  of 
reproduction ,  which  can  always  be  computed  very  closely.  Tli  e 
cost  of  railroad  building,  like  that  of  other  things,  is  much  less 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  tends  constantly  to  grow  less.  Every 
railroad  built  lessens  tlie  cost  of  constructing  a  competing  rail- 
road. Shall  we  make  a  new  estimate  of  cost  of  reproduction 
every  year,  or  every  five  years,  and  raise  or  lower  the  rates  at 
each  valuation ;  or,  having  once  fixed  the  value  in  that  way, 
shall  we  continue  to  allow  income  upon  that  value  forever? 
And  if  the  latter,  in  what  way  does  that  differ,  in  principle, 
from  accepting  tlie  actual  original  cost,  when  it  can  be  known? 
The  railroad  owners  say  that  in  making  tlieir  investment  they 
took  their  chance  of  profit.  If  business  does  not  follow  as 
they  expected,  they  must  lose;  on  the  other  hand,  if  tlie 
movement  of  population  favors  them,  they  expect  to  gain,  as 
others  who  take  similar  risks  gain  by  unearned  increment. 

Still  others  say  that  we  must  consider  not  only  cost  of 
reproduction,  but  other  conditions,  external  to  the  road,  as,  for 
example,  the  construction  of  a  parallel  line.  Such  lines  have 
been  built  in  this  country,  along  valuable  railroad  properties, 
notoriously  with  the  intent  to  make  a  profit  only  by  so  reduc- 
ing the  value  of  the  original  line  as  to  compel  its  owners  to 
buy  in  the  new  line.  Obviously,  so  long  as  the  competition 
existed,  the  question  of  excessive  rates  would  not  be  raised, 
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but  upon  what  sums  shall  income  be  allowed,  either  to  the 
two  lines  before  the  inevitable  consolidation,  or  the  single 
company  afterward  ? 

My  intent  here  is  not  to  decide  all  these  hard  questions, 
for  if  I  could  do  so,  justly,  my  services  would  be  in  too  great 
demand  to  permit  me  to  write  this  book,  but  to  indicate  the 
difl&culty  of  what  seem  to  some  simple  matters.  The  fact  is 
that  the  question  of-  the  just  capitalization  of  railroad  proper- 
ties can  only  be  decided  as  individual  cases  arise,  by  competent 
tribunals  with  all  available  information  before  them  ;  and 
upon  human  judgment  and  integrity,  thus  acting  under  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  we  must  finally  rest  There  can  apparently 
be  no  general  rule  which  will  work  justice  in  all  cases. 

The  rate  of  income  to  be  allowed  is  seldom  the  occasion  of 
popular  discussion.  All  seem  agreed  that  capital  honestly 
invested  is  entitled  to  remuneration,  fixed  by  tlie  current 
rates  of  long-time  interest,  with  a  proper  allowance  for  risk, 
and  with  some  consideration  for  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  property  has  been  unproductive,  as  in  the  case  of  develop- 
ment roads  built  into  new  country.  The  public  is  not  mean 
about  such  things,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  generous. 

But  suppose  the  proper  capitalization  agreed  upon,  and  the 
income  to  be  produced  fixed,  in  what  way  shall  the  burden  of 
producing  it  be  adjusted?  And  this  leads  into  a  whole  nest 
of  knotty  questions. 

I  pick  up,  at  random,  an  old  report,  and  find  that  in  a 
certain  year  a  railroad  company  transported  freight  to  an 
amount  equal  to  704,772,506  tons  one  mile,  and  that  the  total 
expense  chargeable  to  freight  traffic,  divided  by  the  number 
of  ton  miles,  gives  eighty-three  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  as 
the  average  cost  of  hauling  one  ton  one  mile.  The  cost  of 
the  individual  services  rendered  of  course  varied  greatly,  for 
the  road  is  a  long  one,  and  hauling  is- much  cheaper  upon 
some  divisions  than  upon  others.  The  cost  of  transporting 
a  certain  commodity  a  certain  distance  by  rail  is  not  com- 
putable by  the  most  skilled  transportation  expert,  but  it  is 
affected  by  many  things,  as,  for  instance,  length  of  haul,  cost 
of  coal,  rate  of   wages,  gradients  and   curves,  presence  or 
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absence  of  snow  and  floods,  equality,  or  lack  of  it,  of  traffic  in 
each  direction,  and  volume  of  business.  Assuming,  however, 
eighty-three  Qne-hundredths  of  a  cent  as  the  average  cost  per 
ton  per  mile  upon  tliat  road,  there  may  be  some  who  would 
think  that  the  production  of  a  revenue  would  mean  simply  the 
addition  to  the  average  cost  of  whatever  is  necessary  to  pay 
the  desired  income  upon  the  capital,  and  making  that  rate 
apply  to  all  freight  carried. 

The  result  of  such  an  attempt,  however,  would  be  the 
immediate  disappearance  of  a  large  part  of  the  traffic,  which 
could  not  bear  the  average  rate.  Railroads  can  not  be  run 
upon  this  principle.  Any  attempt  to  apply  it  would  so  raise 
the  price  of  such  commodities  as  coal,  lumber,  cement,  pig- 
iron,  and  the  like,  where  transported  by  rail,  as  to  make  their 
delivery  impossible  to  many  communities  now  obtaining  them 
cheaply.  It  would  prevent  the  working  of  numberless  mines  of 
low-grade  gold,  lead,  copper,  and  silver  ore,  whose  output  is  now 
carried  to  smelters  at  any  rates  which  will  pay  any  profit  at 
all,  above  actual  cost  of  train  service.  No  railroad,  whether 
owned  by  a  private  corporation  or  the  state,  ever  was  or  ever 
can  be  run  upon  such  a  principle,  if  it  is  proposed  to 
adequately  serve  the  public,  while  producing  any  income  upon 
the  capitalization.  The  method  always  adopted  is  to  classify 
the  commodities,  and  charge  the  highest  rates  upon  those 
which  are  able  to  pay  the  most — that  is,  those  having  the 
highest  value  for  the  same  weight  or  space.  A  car-load  of  silk 
might  perhaps  easily  pay  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  a 
rate  of  $5.00  per  one  hundred  pounds,  which  is  about  three  and 
one-third  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  while  California  fruit-growers, 
who  now  pay  $1.25  per  one  hundred  pounds,  or  about  eighty- 
five  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  find  it  very 
difficult  to  deliver  their  product  at  such  rates  as  will  enable 
it  to  be  sold  at  a  profit.  It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  or  even 
explain  further  the  principles  of  rate  making,  but  simply  to 
show  that  freight  rates  must  be  fixed  according  to  "  what  the 
traffic  can  bear."  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  railroads  should 
be  permitted  to  seize  all  the  profit  arising  from  the  movement 
of  commodities,  but  only  to  assess  the  necessary  revenue 
largely  upon  the  basis  of  that  profit. 
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It  is  in  the  application  of  this  necessary  principle,  however, 
that  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  railroad  power  have  occurred, 
and  in  regard  to  which  most  of  the  contests  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  people  arise.  The  expert  knowledge  required 
to  arrange  such  a  tariflf  sheet  as  shall  be  just  to  all  concerned, 
and  yet  produce  the  necessary  revenue,  is  perhaps  even  more 
than  that  required  to  adjust  a  national  tariff  on  imports, 
because,  in  addition  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  industries 
and  localities,  the  details  of  rail  traffic  must  be  known  with 
equal  accuracy.  Even  when  all  these  are  mastered,  there 
comes  the  factor  of  intense  competition  from  other  carriers, 
whose  conditions  are  constantly  changing.  So  that  the  rate- 
maker  of  a  railroad,  even  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  is  likely  to  be  driven  to  let  go  every  other  consideration 
except  the  procurement  of  all  the  revenue  possible  for  his 
road,  regardless  of  any  other  interest.  This,  however,  the 
public  can  not  permit. 

The  abuses  which  have  resulted  from  the  struggle  for 
revenue  are  of  three  classes: — 

Discriminations  between  individuals. 

Discriminations  between  localities. 

Discriminations  between  industries. 

Discriminations  between  individuals,  which  have  always 
been  in  favor  of  the  strong  and  against  the  weak,  are  abhor- 
rent to  the  natural  sense  of  justice  which  is  common  to  all  of 
us.  They  are,  and  always  have  been,  contrary  to  law,  but 
there  has  never  been  any  remedy.  The  lawyers  will,  of  course, 
say  that  any  one  who  can  prove  himself  to  have  been  dam- 
aged, could  get  a  judgment  against  the  offender,  but  as  indi- 
vidual discrimination  can  seldom  be  proven,  and  as  no  one 
could  afford  to  litigate  on  such  a  subject  with  a  railroad  com- 
pany,there  has  practically  been  no  remedy.  It  is  negessary  that 
the  public  assume  the  duty  of  assuring  equality  of  treatment  as 
between  individuals.  In  interstate  commerce  United  States  law 
makes  discrimination  between  individuals,  criminal  offenses, 
and  the  same  is  usually  true  by  state  law,  as  to  traffic  within  the 
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State.*  The  difficulty  has  been  to  get  the  facts.  The  United 
States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  was  organized 
in  1887,  attacked  this  problem  with  great  vigor,  and  within  two 
years  was  able  to  report  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,- 
this  abuse,  as  to  interstate  commerce,  had  ceased.  At  that  time 
the  commission  and  the  railroad  companies  supposed  that  the 
powers  given  to  the  commission  by  the  act  were  ample  to  dis- 
cover the  facts  and  enforce  its  authority.  This  being  the  case, 
the  practice  probably  did  stop.  Subsequently  successive  dis- 
cussions of  the  Supreme  Court  took  away  from  the  commis- 
sion most  of  its  power,  and  as  a  consequence  law-breakers  have 
ceased  to  fear  it.  All  railroad  companies  resolutely  deny  that 
discrimination  between  individuals  now  exists,  but  nobody 
believes  them.  Some  high  railroad  officials  have  unquestion- 
ably committed  peijury  in  swearing  that  they  "did  not  remem- 
ber" as  to  matters  which  they  doubtless  did  remember  per- 
fectly. Such  perjur}'  can  not  be  proven,  and  therefore  can  not 
be  punished.  Indirect  methods  of  giving  individuals  prefer- 
ences have  been  devised.  A  rich  concern  may  own  its  private 
cars,  for  whose  use,  over  its  lines,  the  railroad  company  may 
pay  an  exorbitant  rental.  This  is  not  possible  to  the  poorer 
rival.  "Refrigerator  car"  companies  are  capable  of  being,  and 
are,  made  use  of  as  means  of  discrimination  between  large  and 
small  shippers.  Wliat  are  known  as  "terminal"  or  "switcliing" 
charges  are  remitted  or  rebated  to  large  shippers.  Finally, 
actual  cash  rebates,  usually  in  the  form  of  "commissions,"  are 
doubtless  paid  to  large  shippers  in  some  cases.  The  actual 
rates  paid  by  individuals  are  the  same.  In  some  form,  liow- 
ever,  the  stronger  get  some  of  it  back,  and  the  richer  the 
concern  the  more  it  gets.  Of  these  statements  probably  not  a 
single  one  could  be  proven  in  any  court.  But  they  are  true. 
Discriminations  between  localities  can  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  secret.  They  are  always  earnestly  defended  by 
the  favored  localities,  and  bitterly  attacked  by  communities 
injured.     They  are  as  unjust  and  unlawful  as  discriminations 


*  I  assume  that  all  understand  that  Congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
all  traffic  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  and  that  states  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  traffic  wholly  within  their  own  boundaries. 
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between  individuals.  They  are,  perhaps,  not  now  made  to 
such  an  extent  as  formerly,  as  when  complaint  is  made  some 
excuse  must  be  given.  The  defense  almost  invariably  set  up 
is  "competition."  In  the  cases  which  came  before  it,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  laid  down  the  principle  that 
competition  by  water,  which  is  not  regulated  by  law,  is  a 
sufl&cient  excuse,  but  that  competition  by  rail,  which,  if  undue, 
could  be  controlled  by  law,  was  not  a  good  defense.  The 
Supreme  Court,  however,  held  that  it  was,  and  localities 
injured  by  the  preference  of  other  places  under  such  circum- 
stances, probably  have  no  redress  until  the  law  is  changed. 

"Competition"  is  the  defense  usually  made  by  railroads  for 
all  violation  of  the  law  that  no  greater  freight  rate  shall  be 
made  upon  the  same  commodity  for  a  shorter  than  a  longer 
distance  in  the  same  direction,*  the  shorter  distance  being 
included  in  the  longer — and  "  conditions  "  being  substantially 
similar.  In  interstate  commerce,  the  commission,  in  cases 
where  it  finds  conditions  not  similar,  may  give  permission  to 
make  a  larger  charge  for  the  shorter  haul. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  sometimes  to  the  interest 
of  the  general  public,  even  although  contrary  to  the  interest 
of  some  particular  locality.  It  is  necessary  that  each  road 
raise  a  certain  revenue  from  its  traffic.  Whatever  it  can 
obtain  from  any  one  source  decreases  by  so  much  the  neces- 
sary collections  from  all  other  sources.  Each  commodity 
handled  ought,  if  it  be  possible,  to  pay  its  just  share  of  all  the 
expenses  of  the  road  transporting  it,  including  its  share  of 
interest  upon  capitalization.  If,  however,  by  reason  of  com- 
petition at  terminal  points,  it  is  unable  to  secure  certain  classes 
of  traffic  at  rates  which,  in  comparison  with  the  other  traffic 
upon  the  line,  it  ought  to  receive,  it  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public  that  it  derive  whatever  revenue  may  be  found 
possible,  so  only  that  it  be  greater  than  the  actual  cost  of  train 


*  farmers  often  wonder  why  a  railroad  should  ever  be  permitted  to  charge 
more  for  hauling  one  way  than  another.  Evidently  it  costs  more  to  haul 
freight  up-hill  than  down-hill.  If  traffic  is  naturally  heavier  in  one  direction 
than  another,  the  railroads  must  be  permitted  to  bid  low  for  freight  which  can 
be  had  at  such  rates,  rather  than  to  haul  back  empty  cars. 
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service  and  repairs.  Railroads  will  even  carry  freight  at  less 
than  actual  train  charges,  providing  that  it  tends  to  produce 
other  traffic  which  yields  profit  enough  to  more  than  make  good 
the  original  loss.  If  it  does  not  pay  its  proper  share  of  the 
fixed  charges,  still,  if  it  pays  anything  at  all  towards  them,  it 
by  so  much  reduces  the  necessary  charges  upon  other  traffic. 
This  is  the  principle  upon  which  all  railroad'  companies  are 
managed,  and .  which  is  accepted  as  sound  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  transportation  problems.  The  question,  how- 
ever, will  rise,  in  each  case,  whether  or  not  the  rate  fixed  is 
"reasonable"  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  it  is  a  question 
which  should  always  be  decided  by  some  impartial  tribunal, 
and  not  by  the  railroad  authorities,  or  by  the  people  of  any 
interested  community.  It  is  also  proper  to  note  that  there  is 
the  competition  of  markets  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the 
competition  of  carriers.  There  may  be,  and,  in  fact,  on  long 
railroad  lines  nearly  always  is,  some  commodity  which  will 
not  bear  transportation  at  its  just  proportional  rate,  but  which 
can  be  carried  at  a  rate  which  will  yield  something,  more  or 
less,  towards  the  payment  of  fixed  charges.  In  such  cases 
the  carrier  will  wish  to  transport  it,  and  the  community  which 
produces  it  will  be  desirous  that  it  should,  without  any  regard 
whatever  to  its  propriety  or  impropriety,  when  all  interests 
are  considered. 

Discrimination  between  industries  may  be  illustrated  by 
an  extreme  case.  Upon  the  line  of  a  certain  railroad  there 
was  a  limited  amount  of  timber  suitable  for  railroad  ties, 
which  the  company  desired  to  have  kept  there,  and  to  have 
the  price  always  very  low,  so  that  the  ties  could  always  be 
bought  cheaply  for  the  uses  of  the  company.  To  effect  this 
the  company  adopted  the  very  simple  expedient  of  a  prohib- 
itive freight  rate.*  This,  of  course,  was  little  better  than  open 
robbery.  But  there  are  constantly  arising  cases  in  which  a 
company  may  desire  to  favor  or  oppose  the  growth  of  a  partic- 
ular traffic.  A  company  may  have  upon  its  line  a  large  man- 
ufactory from  whose  business  it  derives  a  large  local  revenue. 

*The  Interstate  Commission,  in  ttis  case,  compelled  the  company  to  make 
its  rate  conform  to  other  lumber  rates. 
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It  would  be  unwilling  to  see  this  factory  crippled  by  outside 
competition,  and  might  therefore  refuse  to  join,  as  part  of  a 
through  line,  in  making  a  reasonable  through  rate  upon 
competing  products.  In  this  case,  and  in  fact  in  nearly  all 
cases  except  discriminations  between  individuals  at  the  same 
shipping  point,  the  interests  of  localities,  individuals,  and 
industries  are  inextricably  involved.  Railroad  controversies 
are  usually,  in  the  main,  conflicts  between  the  people  of  diifer- 
ent  localities.  It  usually  makes  little  difference  to  a  railroad 
company  how  it  shall  collect  its  revenue,  when  once  tiie 
amount  has  been  agreed  upon,  altliough  it  will  preferably 
collect  it  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  immediate 
community  served  by  it.  If,  however,  there  is  a  question  of 
its  obtaining  ti)e  necessary  revenue,  or  if,  as  usually  is  the 
case,  it  is  struggling  for  all  that  can  be  got,  regardless  of 
necessity,  railroad  officials  will  rutiilessly  sacrifice  every  inter- 
est except  that  of  their  company — precisely  as  farmers  or  other 
people  will  do  under  similar  circumstances.  Railroad  officials 
are  exactly  like  other  people,  except  that  they  are  usually  far 
abler  than  most  of  us.  The  extent  to  which  railroad  officers 
will  go  in  wrong-doing,  the  methods  which  they  will  employ, 
and  the  ability  to  discern  how  closely  the  interests  of  railroads 
are  identified  with  those  of  the  communities  served  by  them, 
depend  wholly  upon  the  individual  character  of  the  men. 
Some  are  far-seeing  and  honorable.  Others  are  narrow  and 
unscrupulous.    In  this,  again,  they  are  exactly  like  farmers. 

My  object  in  what  has  thus  far  been  written  has  been 
simply  to  point  out,  as  clearly  as  my  space  will  permit,  that 
the  preparation  of  a  classification,  and  a  rate  sheet  based  upon 
it,  extending  over  a  large  territory  of  diversified  interests, 
which  shall  be  just  to  all  interests  concerned,  presents,  per- 
haps, a  problem  as  complex  as  any  with  which  the  human 
intellect  has  to  deal.  The  practical  question  here  is  in  what 
way  farmers,  and  others  who  are  profoundly  interested,  can 
aid  in  solving  it. 

Certainly  they  can  not  solve  it  themselves.  Railroad  tariffs 
have  been  constructed  by  acts  of  Legislature,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  popular  excitement,  but  such  tariffs  have  been  invari- 
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ably  set  aside  as  unreasonable,  as  they  doubtless  should  have 
been.  Legislatures  can  now  deal  only  with  tariflfs  within  the 
state,  which  are  doubtless,  however,  of  great  importance. 

There  are  many  who  favor  government  ownership  of  all 
railroads.  This  would  doubtless  remove  the  abuse  of  passes, 
the  evil  of  stock  jobbing  in  railroad  securities,  corruption  in 
aid  of  private  interests,  and  discrimination  between  individ- 
uals. It  would  not,  however,  remove  the  conflict  between 
local  and  industrial  interests,  which  causes  most  of  our  trouble. 
It  would  merely  transfer  the  combat  to  the  halls  of  the  Legis- 
latures, and  the  private  offices  of  officers  appointed  by  we 
know  not  what  influences.  It  would  involve  an  indebtedness 
of  several  billions,  of  dollars,*  upon  which  interest  must  be 
paid,  whether  earned  by  the  properties  or  not,  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  employees  of  the  nation  to  the  number  of 
nearly  a  million.  If  the  eight-hour  day  were  insisted  upon, 
and  the  scale  of  wages  fixed  as  in  other  government  employ- 
ment, the  number  of  employees  would  be  largely  increased, 
and  witii  it  the  cost  of  transportation.  Of  course  it  could  not 
all  come  at  once,  and  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  common 
sense  and  executive  ability  of  our  people  that  I  feel  confident 
tliat  the  gravity  of  the  situation  would  compel  soberness  in 
dealing  with  it,  and  that  we  should  evolve  a  competent  and 
effective  service.  It  would  take  a  long  time,  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  many  lives,  but  we  should  do  it.  Frankly, 
however,  as  a  business  proposition,  I  am  unable  to  see  much 
wisdom  in  buying  what  we  can  control  without  buying.  At 
any  rate  it  will  be  time  to  discuss  the  matter  when  seriously 
presented  in  concrete  form,  by  men  who  understand  the  sub- 
ject. We  can  buy  the  roads  whenever  we  decide  that  we  wish 
them.  Most  railroad  owners  would  prefer  United  States  three 
per  cent  bonds  to  their  present  railroad  securities,  and  the  val- 

*  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  billions.  As  stated  on  pages  161 ,  162,  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country,  in  1896,  paid  dividends  and  interest  to  the  amount  of  $337,  - 
227,538.  This,  at  3  per  cent,  represents  a  capital  of  $11,240,917,933,  which  is 
$1,496,518,601  more  than  the  total  alleged  capitalization  of  all  the  roads — 
watered  stock  and  all.  Capitalized  at  4  per  cent,  it  represents  $8,215,356,725. 
Capitalized  at  5  per  cent  it  represents  $6,744,550,760.  Capitalized  at  6  per 
cent  it  represents  $5,620,458,966.     It  is  a  tidy  sum,  at  all  events. 
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uation  could  probably  be  agreed  upon.  If  we  chose  to  pay  in 
two  per  cent  bonds,  we  could  do  so  by  increasing  the  valuation. 
The  immediate  question  is  of  the  method  of  control.* 
Unjust  control  will  be  defeated  in  the  courts,  as  it  should  be. 
The  Constitution  protects  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  the  rich 
know  how  to  make  its  protection  effective.  Just  control  can 
only  come  from  exact  information,  and  to  this  we  are  entitled. 
The  fundamental  principle  which,  as  the  first  step,  must  be 
comprehended,  adopted,  and  acted  upon  is  this:  No  quasi- 
public  corporation  can  have  any  secrets  which  the  public  is  hoiind 
to  respect.  Upon  this  must  come  the  second  fight.  The  first 
fight  was  over  the  right  to  control.  That  has  been  won  by 
the  people.  Logically,  the  next  step  is  tlie  knowledge  requi- 
site for  intelligent  control.    That  demand   has  never  been 


*  Many  people,  including  most  railroad  officials,  insist  that  the  public  can 
not  control  the  railroads,  and  that  the  only  practicable  method  of  removing 
the  glaring  evils  which  largely  arise  from  unrestricted  competition  is  to  permit 
competing  roads  to  form  pools,  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  mutually  agree 
upon.  As  they  will  then  have  no  interest  in  underbidding  each  other,  they 
will  have  no  motive  to  continue  the  unjust  discriminations,  which  are  more 
injurious  to  the  public  than  excessive  rates  impartially  applied.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  its  report  for  1897,  intimates  that  unless  the  power  of 
the  commission  is  to  be  increased,  railroads  may  as  well  be  allowed  to  pool 
under  the  supervision  of  the  commission.  I  am  not  willing,  myself,  to  con- 
cede that  the  large  measure  of  failure  which  has  thus  far  attended  our  efforts 
for  control  proves  that  we  shall  not  ultimately  succeed.  To  a  large  extent  fail- 
ure has  been  due  to  prejudice,  excited  by  agitators  and  demagogues,  leading  to 
popular  demand  for  what  is  not  only  unjust  but  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
those  who  demand  it.  In  the  end  such  demands  come  to  nothing,  hut  mean- 
while the  attention  of  the  people  is  distracted  from  the  real  issues,  so  that  no 
popular  support  is  given  to  such  bodies  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion which  knows  very  well  how  to  control  the  railroads,  and  will  do  so  if 
the  people  will  compel  their  representatives  to  give  them  the  power.  It  is 
my  belief  that  most  railroads  would  welcome  a  control  which  would  control 
competitors  as  well  as  themselves,  provided  that  the  control  be  intelligent  and 
honest.  What  railroads  most  fear  is  control  by  men  who  do  not  understand  the 
transportation  business.  The  short  terms  of  state  railroad  commissioners  expire 
before  they  have  had  time  to  learn  anything  about  transportation.  Even  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  never  had  a  member  who  was  a  trained 
railroad  man.  Probably  no  really  competent  railroad  man  could  be  got  to 
serve  at  present,  as  such  men  would  not  work  for  the  salaries  of  public 
officers.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  real  power  and  great  honor  attach  to 
these  positions,  trained  railroad  men  of  the  highest  character  will  consent  to 
serve  just  as  our  greatest  lawyers  accept  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
the  United  States  at  salaries  which  are  very  small  compared  with  what  they 
earn  at  the  bar. 
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properly  formulated  that  I  know  of.  The  formula  given  is 
the  proper  one  to  adopt.  As  the  first  step  in  the  education  of 
the  public  it  should  be  adopted,  and  published,  without 
rhetoric,  and  without  passion,  by  every  body  of  farmers  in  the 
land.  By  law,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
power  to  prescribe  methods  of  accounting  to  be  followed  by 
railroads  in  their  interstate  commerce  traffic,  and  the  roads 
seem  generally  to  comply  with  it.  But  there  are  subjects 
upon  which  the  public  demands  details,  which  it  must  insist 
upon  getting.  Details  of  certain  expenditures,  with  a  require- 
ment of  vouchers,  would  be  more  effective  in  the  prevention 
of  improper  practices  than  any  other  method  which  could  be 
adopted.  The  public  is  entitled  to  them  and  should  insist 
upon  getting  them.  Should  occasion  be  found  to  require  it, 
railroad  auditors  should  be  public  officials.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  degree  of  severity  and  coercion  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  put  the  public  in  possession  of  the  information  required 
for  intelligent  dealing  with  railroads,  should  be  relentlessly 
applied. 

No  intelligent  public  opinion  can  be  created  to  guide 
farmers  or  anybody  else  in  formulating  specific  demands  for 
reform  without  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles 
involved.  Of  these  farmers  are  now  practically  ignorant. 
What,  from  their  reading  of  inflammatory  literature,  they 
believe  to  be  true,  is  mostly  not  true,  and  what  they  demand 
is  as  apt  to  be  unjust  as  otherwise.  They  can  usually  see  only 
their  own  interests,  and  will  not  understand  that  others,  and 
very  likely  other  farmers,  must  be  considered.  I  know  of  but 
one  place  where  the  American  farmer  can  get  the  information 
which  he  needs  on  this  subject,  and  that  is  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Interstate  and  State  Railroad  Commissions.  The  Reports 
of  the  Interstate  Commission  from  1887  to  date,  give  com- 
plete and  impartial  discussions  of  all  problems  of  interstate 
traffic,  and  the  syllabi  of  the  great  number  of  cases  decided 
give  more  facts  than  can  be  had  anywhere  else.  A  set  of 
these  may  be  found  in  any  good  public  library,  and  can  be 
collected  by  granges  or  individuals.  A  sufficient  inquiry 
would  doubtless  result  in  a  republication  of  these  documents. 
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omitting  repetitions.     The  citizens  of  each  state  can  obtain 
the  reports  of  their  own  states. 

Fanners,  while  insisting  upon  disclosure  of  all  railroad 
secrets,  and  fully  informing  themselves  as  to  what  is  now 
known,  should  work  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  legislation  which  it  has  asked 
for,  but  which  Congress  refuses  to  give,  and  for  the  strength- 
ening, in  certain  directions,  of  state  commissions.  In  the 
newer  states  the  railroad  commissions  are  usually  objects  of 
public  contempt — and  this  whether  honest  or  dishonest.  They 
are  usually  expected  to  accomplish  the  impossible,  and  having 
foolishly  accepted  office  must  suffer  the  consequences.  I  do 
not  see  how  a  good  railroad  commissioner  can  ever  be  evolved 
from  the  tumult  of  a  political  convention,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
good  men  are  often  both  nominated  and  elected  to  those 
places.  The  trouble  is  apt  to  be  with  their  mental  calibre. 
They  are  expected  to  become  advocates,  and  are  not  usually 
able  to  cope  with  the  intellectual  forces  against  them. 

The  true  functions  of  a  railroad  commissioner  are  not 
those  of  an  advocate,  but  of  an  investigator  and  judge.  A 
railroad  commissioner  can  not  make  a  freight  tariff.  He  does 
not  know  how.  Just  classifications  and  rate  sheets  must  be  a, 
matter  of  growth.  The  railroads  must  make  their  own  tariffs, 
and  the  commissioners  must  hear  complaints,  and  decide 
them  after  due  hearing,  ordering  such  changes  as  may  seem 
just.  The  decisions  once  made,  and  upheld,  if  contested,  by 
the  courts,  must  be  enforced  relentlessly,  and  at  all  hazards, 
by  the  people,  whether  in  favor  of  the  complainants  or  against 
them.  When  decisions  are  just,  as  they  usually  will  be,  the 
railroads  will,  in  nearly  all  cases,  promptly  comply  with  them. 
What  the  farmer  must  do,  therefore,  to  secure  justice  from  the 
railroads,  is:  First,  insist  upon  finding  out  and  publishing 
whatever  the  railroads  desire  to  keep  secret.  Secondly,  study 
the  railroad  question  from  original  official  documents;  no 
other  publications,  especially  if  controversial,  are  of  much 
value.  Third,  insist  upon  strong  national  and  state  commis- 
sions, with  full  power  and  wide  discretion'  in  investigation 
and  review.  Fourth,  get  good  men  into  those  positions.  Fifth, 
sustain  them  when  they  are  there. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   FAEMEE   AST>   THE    SPECUIiATOE. 

THE  science  of  economics  recognizes  the  existence  of 
moral  obligations,  but  does  not  concern  itself  with  their 
enforcement.  It  merely  takes  account  of  economic 
results  following  their  observance  or  non-observance.  That 
"honesty  is  the  best  policy"  is  an  economic,  not  a  moral 
precept,  meaning  that  in  the  long  run  uprightness  is  most 
profitable.  With  the  resemblance,  if  any,  "of  speculation  to 
gambling,  or  the  immorality  of  that  practice,  if  it  be  immoral, 
this  work  has  nothing  to  do.  What  I  have  to  consider  in 
this  chapter  is  the  economic  result  to  farmers,  of  speculation, 
by  others  than  themselves,  in  the  products  of  the  farm. 

"Speculation  "  is  the  purchase  of  a  commodity  not  needed 
by  the  purchaser  for  consumption  (or  for  sale  to  customers  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business),  in  the  expectation  that  the 
market  price  will  be  higher;  or  the  contracting  to  deliver  at 
some  future  time  a  commodity  not  owned  by  the  seller,  in  the 
expectation  that  before  the  maturity  of  the  contract  he  will  be 
able  to  purchase  for  delivery  at  a  price  lower  than  that  con- 
tracted to  be  paid  to  him.  The  speculator  who  buys  will 
profit  by  higher  prices,  and  is  interested  in  promoting  them, 
which  he  commonly  does  by  the  persistent  circulation  of  facts 
or  rumors  indicating  a  scarcity  of  the  commodity.  He  is 
called  a  "bull"  from  the  habit  of  that  animal  of  tossing  things 
up  on  his  horns.  He  desires  prices  to  go  up.  More  commonly, 
of  late  years,  he  is  called  "long  of  the  market,"  meaning  that 
he  has  a  supply  of  the  commodity  in  excess  of  his  contracts 
to  sell.  Speculators  who  contract  to  make  future  deliveries 
are  called  "  bears,"  from  the  habit  of  that  animal  of  tearing 
down  things  with  his  claws.  They  wish  prices  to  go  down. 
More  commonly,  of  late  years,  they  are  called  "short  of  the 
market,"  meaning  that  they  own  less  of  the  commodity  than 
(176) 
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they  have  contracted  to  deliver-.  They  will  be  compelled  to 
buy,  and  desire  to  buy  cheaply.  They  therefore  promote  low 
prices  by  circulating  facts  and  rumors  indicating  an  excess 
supply  of  the  commodity.  "Bulls,"  or  "longs,"  are  specu- 
lators for  a  rise  in  prices.  "Bears,"  or  "shorts,"  are  specula- 
tors for  a  fall  in  prices. 

As  speculation  is  commonly  conducted,  the  speculator  for 
a  rise  does  not  actually  receive,  pay  for,  and  store  the  com- 
modity which  he  buys.  This,  if  done  on  any  important  sale, 
would  require  far  more  capital  than  speculators  usually  pos- 
sess, and  would  also  involve  the  expense  of  actual  delivery, 
storage,  and  insurance.  He  therefore  merely  contracts  that 
he  will  receive,  at  some  definite  time  in  the  future,  a  given 
quantity  of  the  commodity  at  a  price  named,  the  seller  con- 
tracting to  deliver.  Although,  in  these  cases,  actual  delivery 
is  contracted  and  can  be  demanded  by  either  party,  neither 
usually  expects  it  to  be  made.  At  the  maturity  of  the  contract 
the  one  who  would  lose  by  its  literal  fulfilment  pays  to  the 
other  the  amount  of  that  loss. 

A  "corner"  occurs  when  the  speculators  who  have  contracted 
to  receive  the  commodity  secure  control  of  the  entire  stock 
available  for  delivery  at  the  time  and  place  agreed  upon. 
Those  who  have  contracted  to  deliver  to  them  can  buy  for 
delivery  only  of  those  who  are  to  receive  it,  who  set  their  own 
price,  which  is  usually  the  highest  which  it  is  estimated  that 
sellers  can  pay.  They  do  not  compel  general  bankruptcy, 
since  that  would  defeat  their  object.  When  actual  and  com- 
plete control  of  a  commodity  has  been  obtained  by  the  bulls, 
the  bears  have  no  recourse  but  to  accept  the  situation  and  settle 
as  best  they  can.  Complete  control  of  any  of  the  most  im- 
portant farm  products,  like  wheat  or  cotton,  is  impossible. 
At  most,  control  can  be  obtained  only  of  the  supplies,  which, 
at  reasonable  expense,  can  be  delivered  at  the  time  and  place 
where  the  contracts  mature.  Outside  these  limits  there  are 
always  supplies  available,  and  if  prices  are  raised  so  as  to 
admit  of  it,  these  will  be  purchased  and  rushed  in  and  tendered 
for  delivery.  These  additional  supplies  must  be  taken  and 
paid  for  in  cash,  or  those  attempting  the  corner  will  fail,  and 
12 
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prices  at  once  collapse.  In  such  cases  payment  of  any  differ- 
ence in  value  is  seldom  accepted,  as  the  object  is  to  supply  the 
commodity  in  such  quantities  that  the  bulls  can  not  raise  the 
money  to  pay  for  it,  when,  of  course,  they  fail,  and  the  corner 
is  broken  in  that  way.  Corners  seldom  succeed,  but  every  few 
years  some  wealthy  combination  of  speculators  attempts  it — 
almost  invariably  with  disastrous  results  to  themselves.  Spec- 
ulation, however,  is  continuous  in  the  leading  farm  products, 
and  the  contest  between  bulls  and  bears  goes  on  forever.  This 
speculative  business  is  conducted  in  public,  after  the  manner 
of  an  auction.  The  rooms  where  the  business  is  transacted 
are  called  "exchanges,"  and  at  a  regular  hour  on  each  business 
day  an  official  "caller  "  calls  off,  one  by  one,  the  list  of  com- 
modities dealt  in  on  that  exchange,  and  pauses  for  members  to 
offer  to  buy  or  sell.  None  but  members  are  admitted  to  trade 
on  the  exchange,  and  these  must  be  known  to  be  responsible. 
Failure  to  comply  with  any  contract  thus  made  forfeits  mem- 
bership in  the  exchange.  The  business  is  not  commonly 
transacted  by  the  principals  to  the  transaction,  wlio  usually  do 
not  wish  to  be  known.  The  actual  trading  is  done  by  a  class 
of  men  called  "  brokers,"  who  receive  orders  to  buy  or  sell  the 
commodity,  taking  on  deposit  a  sufficient  sum  to  protect  them- 
selves against  loss.  This  deposit  is  called  a  "  margin."  The 
ordinary  fluctuations  of  leading  commodities  being  small,  the 
deposit  of  a  small  margin  will  enable  the  speculator  to  pur- 
chase a  large  quantity  of  the  commodity.  The  profit  to  the 
brokers  is  their  commission  on  sales  and  purchases,  and  it  is 
the  custom  of  many  of  them  to  flood  the  country  with  circu- 
lars tempting  men  of  small  means  to  attempt  to  get  rich 
suddenly  by  speculating  through  them  on  the  exchanges. 
The  order  is  given,  and  the  deposit  made,  and  notice  is  at  once 
received  that  the  broker  has  bought  so  many  bushels  of  wheat, 
or  barrels  of  pork,  or  bales  of  cotton,  for  account  of  the  one 
ordering,  the  right  being  reserved  to  call  for  more  margin 
should  the  market  require  it,  in  default  of  which  the  com- 
modity may  be  sold.  ,  If  the  market  goes  right,  the  new 
speculator  makes  money.  If  it  goes  wrong,  he  loses  his 
margin.  The  broker  always  protects  himself  by  selling  out 
before  the  margin  is  exhausted. 
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The  above  describes  the  methods  of  transacting  speculative 
business  in  farm  products.  The  question  now  to  be  considered 
is  the  economic  effects  of  the  practice  upon  farmers.  As  to 
this  it  is  claimed  that  farmers  are  benefited  by  the  daily  pub- 
lication of  values,  all  transactions  of  the  exchanges  being 
published  and  widely  circulated  by  the  daily  press.  These 
include  not  only  transactions  in  "  spot"  goods,  which,  of  course, 
are  not  speculative,  and  show  actual  current  values,  but  the 
extremes  of  opinion  as  to  probable  values  in  the  future.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  advantage  to  the  farmer.  When 
speculative  trading  in  "futures"  of  farm  products  was  taxed 
out  of  existence  in  Germany,  there  was  immediate  complaint 
from  the  farmers  at  whose  instance  it  was  done,  that  they 
could  no  longer  find  out  the  price  of  grain,  but  were  at  the 
mercy  of  dealers  better  informed  than  they.  It  would  seem 
that  the  ordinary  commercial  reports  would  suffice,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge  regarding  transac- 
tions privately  made,  and  at  best  the  press  reports  give  only 
the  prices  of  the  day,  affording  no  means  of  judging  of  what 
the  best-informed  men  consider  will  be  the  probable  course 
of  the  market. 

When  this  has  been  said,  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything 
further  of  advantage  to  the  farmer  arising  from  speculation  in 
farm  j)roducts.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
farmers  to  have  a  large  body  of  men  systematically  engaged 
in  spreading  rumors  tending  to  raise  the  price  of  a  commodity, 
this  is  neutralized  by  the  fact  that  another  body  equally  large 
is  actively  at  work  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  is  the 
further  fact  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  made  upon  the  statements 
of  either  party.  The  farmer  is  as  likely  to  be  deceived  to  his 
disadvantage  by  the  one  as  the  other.  What  the  farmer  needs 
above  all  things  is  to  know  the  real  facts  affecting  the  market 
price  of  what  he  has  to  sell. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  closely  as  to  how  a  farmer  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  for  example,  would  be  affected  by  a  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful  "corner"  on  wheat  in  Chicago.  In  the 
first  place,  any  speculative  movement  of  this  kind  is  always 
preceded  by  a.  long  period  of  quiet  buying  at  the  lowest  possi- 
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ble  prices.  To  avoid  attracting  attention  bj'  very  large  pur- 
chases by  one  party,  a  large  number  of  brokers  are  employed. 
This  is  continued  as  long  as  possible,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  farmers  who  thus  part  with  their  wheat  are  not  benefited. 
At  last  the  time  comes  when  it  is  evident  that  some  one  is 
manipulating  the  market,  and  then  comes  a  wild  rush  to 
break  the  price  by  pouring  wheat  into  Chicago  in  such  quan- 
tities that  the  bulls  can  not  raise  money  to  take  and  pay  for  it. 
Whichever  party  wins,  the  result  is  an  enormous  accumulation 
of  wheat  iii  the  Chicago  market,  very  far  in  excess  of  local 
requirements.  When  the  day  of  settlement  arrives,  tlie  deal 
closes,  and  all  their  accumulated  wheat  is  thrown  upon  the 
market,  to  get  rid  of  the  interest,  storage,  and  insurance  charges 
which  are  eating  it  up.  This  closes  the  usual  outlet  to  farm- 
ers who  still  retain  their  wheat,  and  the  product  remains 
unsalable,  except  at  rates  so  low  that  speculators  see  that  it 
will  be  safe  to  buy  and  hold.  The  only  farmers  wlio  have 
made  money  by  the  speculative  movement  are  tliose  who  were 
wise  enough  to  sell  during  the  period  elapsing  after, the  attempt 
to  make  a  corner  becomes  evident,  and  before  the  market 
breaks,  or  the  day  of  settlement  arrives.  As  farmers  are 
themselves  very  prone  to  speculate,  large  numbers  will  cer- 
tainly refuse  to  sell  when  the  product  is  at  its  highest,  holding 
on  for  a  still  further  advance.  As  -most  attempts  to  corner 
markets  fail,  there  is  almost  sure  to  come,  some  morning,  the 
announcement  that  the  operators  for  a  rise  have  been  unable 
to  fulfil  their  contracts,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  whole  edifice  of 
prosperity  is  gone.  While  the  fanner  has  been  imagining 
himself  rich,  he  has  probably  neglected  his  business  to  watch 
the  market,  and  very  likely  incurred  expenditures  or  obliga- 
tions beyond  his  real  means.  He  will  be  fortunate  if  he  has 
not  also  acquired  bad  habits  which  will  follow  him  througli 
life.  Nothing  is  more  demoralizing  than  the  feverish  excite- 
ment of  speculation. 

One  of  the  leading  demands  of  the  Grange  is  a  prohibition 
tax  on  speculative  dealings  in  farm  products.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  problem  to  deal  with,  since  the  speculative 
contracts  do  not,  or  need  not,  differ  at  all  in  form  from  legiti- 
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mate  contracts,  and  it  is  a  business  necessity  for  millers  and 
other  manufacturers  to  purchase  stock  for  future  delivery,  aud 
to  put  up  or  require  inargins  or  bonds  to  assure  fulfilment 
of  obligations.  Until  the  transaction  is  closed,  it  can  not  be 
assumed  to  be  speculative.  Legal  ingenuity  will  find  means 
of  evading  the  law.  But  while,  therefore,  effective  enforcement 
of  any  "anti-option"  law  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  it  may  be 
well  to  put  upon  it  the  stamp  of  illegality. 

The  most  effective  means  of  supervising  speculative  trade 
in  farm  products  is  a  wide  diffusion,  among  farmers,  of  their 
actual  value.  This  subject,  including  the  agencies  for  gather- 
ing and  diffusing  this  information,  is  considered  in  other 
chapters  of  this  book. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FAEMEE  AND  THE  TEADESMAN. 

TRADESMEN — meaning  especially  retail  tradesmen — 
seldom  make  as  much  money  as  farmers  suppose.  In 
the  first  place,  tlie  actual  cost  of  transacting  a  retail  busi- 
ness will  vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  upon  the  value  of 
the  goods  sold,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  business  done. 
A  very  large  retail  establishment  may  reduce  cost  of  carrying 
on  business  below  fifteen  per  cent,  and  a  retailer  in  a  town  or 
city  is  in  danger  if  his  cost  runs  above  that.  But  upon  many 
articles,  like  sugar  and  flour,  whose  wholesale  cost  is  known  to 
the  public,  the  profit  is  usually  less  than  fifteen  per  cent.  It 
is  essential,  therefore,  that  at  least  equal  quantities  shall  be 
sold  at  a  profit  greater  than  is  required  upon  the  average,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  business,  or  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  failure  must  follow.  There  are  also  other  losses,  notably 
bad  debts  and  dead  stock.  The  dealer  will  try  to  purchase 
only  what  he  can  sell,  but  he  is  as  liable  to  error  as  other 
people,  and  accumulates  unsalable  stock,  which  becomes  shelf- 
worn  and  must  be  sold  for  whatever  it  will  bring.  While 
an  estimate  of  fifteen  per  cent  upon  the  "  turn  over  "  may  be 
assumed  to  cover  depreciation  and  bad  debts,  whether  or  not 
it  actually  does  so  depends  mainly  on  the  good  judgment  of 
the  tradesmen.  A  little  calculation  will  make  this  plainer- 
If  a  small  dealer  puts  $3,000  into  stock,  and  "turns"  his  capital 
three  times  a  year,  his  annual  sales  will  be  $9,000,  upon  which 
fifteen  per  cent  will  be  only  $450.  It  is  evident  that  in  a  busi- 
ness conducted  on  so  small  a  scale,  fifteen  per  cent  will  not 
pay  cost  of  transacting  it,  but  with  an  average  profit  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  yielding  $750,  the  dealer  can  live,  if  he  has  help 
in  his  own  family,  and  does  not  make  too  many  bad  debts. 
For  retail  stores,  such  as  the  farmer  most  commonly  deals 
with,  an  average  profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent  is  necessary  if 
(182) 
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the  business  is  to  be  profitable.  As  the  volume  of  business 
increases,  the  percentage  of  expense  runs  down  very  rapidly, 
and  in  such  wholesale  trades  as  I  am  most  familiar  with,  may 
not  exceed  five  per  cent.  A  gross  profit  of  ten  per  cent  on 
staple  goods  is  quite  satisfactory  to  wholesale  merchants. 

The  retailer  who  sets  out  to  make  his  profits  average 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  his  sales,  must  charge  a  very  much 
greater  profit  on  many  of  his  goods,  since  competition  compels 
the  sale  of  many  staple  goods  so  low.  The  large  profits  are 
made  on  goods  whose  cost  is  not  generally  known,  such  as 
olive-oil,  extracts,  "repairs"  to  farm  machinery,  and  num- 
berless other  articles  of  the  kind.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  small  retail  tradesman  is  about  in  the  situation 
of  the  farmer.  His  invested  capital  is  the  price  which  he  pays 
to  assure  himself  permanent  employment.  If  he  ever  sells  out 
his  business,  he  will  be  lucky  to  get  his  money  back.  Very 
few  accumulate  much,  although  the  percentage  of  accumu- 
lating men  in  retail  trade  is  doubtless  in  excess  of  that  among 
farmers. 

A  good  retail  dealer  is  a  great  convenience  in  a  country 
neighborhood.  If  it  were  not  for  one  in  the  vicinity  of  my 
home,  we  might  sometimes  have  to  send  twenty  miles  for  a 
spool  of  thread — the  seamstress  meantime  waiting.  But  if  the 
retailer  is  to  stay  there,  he  must  live,  and  if  the  most  of  the 
trade  goes  to  larger  towns,  or  to  wholesale  stores  in  the  city, 
he  must  necessarily  charge  roundly  for  whatever  goods  he  does 
sell.  Especially,  if  the  most  of  those  who  can  pay  cash  carry 
their  trade  to  the  city,  leaving  him  only  the  trade  of  the  slow- 
pay  or  never-pay  customers,  eked  out  by  odds  and  ends  from 
the  better  class,  he  is  absolutely  compelled  to  charge  prices 
to  cover  the  risk,  and  he  does.  Some  dealers  of  this  class 
are  very  shrewd,  and  encourage  indebtedness  until  the  time 
finally  comes  when  they  demand  a  mortgage,  which,  later, 
tliey  foreclose. 

The  real  question  for  farmers  to  consider  is,  how  they  can 
best  assure  the  convenience  of  good  retail  stores  in  their 
vicinity,  without  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  their  goods 
There  are  two  courses  open:  they  may  continue  to  take  their 
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eash  to  the  larger  market,  and  uncomplainingly  pay  the  higli 
prices  for  whatever  they  are  compelled  to  buy  locally,  or  they 
can  contract  to  give  the  local  store  all  their  trade,  paying  casli, 
at  an  agreed  profit  upon  actual  cost  to  the  dealer.  When 
the  trade  of  an  individual  is  large,  this  last  arrangement  can 
ordinarily  be  made,  provided  the  dealer  feels  confident  that 
nothing  virill  be  said  about  it.  It  will  not  usually  pay  him 
to  get  only  one  customer  at  the  expense  of  letting  the  whole 
neighborhood  know  his  scale  of  profits.  It  is  quite  customary 
— and  it  is  an  excellent  custom — for  granges,  or  other  farmers' 
societies,  to  buy  at  wholesale,  for  cash,  arid  distribute  to  their 
members.  It  will  frequently,  if  not  usually,  happen  that  quite 
as  much  profit,  and  far  more  convenience,  will  be  gained  by 
working  the  trade  through  the  local  dealers.  In  the  first 
place,  the  dealer,  if  in  good  credit,  can  usually  buy  cheaper 
than  any  grange.  It  is  entirely  common  for  granges  ordering 
from  wholesale  dealers,  to  imagine  themselves  to  be  getting 
the  lowest  net  rates,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  local  dealer 
may  be  regularly  receiving  a  percentage  on  all  their  purchases. 
There  are  many  wholesale  firms  which  will  fill  orders  from 
such  bodies  at  what  they  term  "wholesale  rates,"  and  credit 
any -customer  in  the  town  with  a  fair  profit  on  the  transaction, 
or,  if  there  be  two  customers,  divide  it  between  them.  The 
reason  is  that  the  trade  customer  buys  more  goods  than  the 
farmers,  and  is  likely  to  buy  much  larger,  and  it  will  not  pay 
to  offend  him  for  the  profit  to  be  made  on  a  few  direct  orders 
from  those  who  should  be  his  custc«ners. 

Still,  if  the  grange  buyers  spend  time  enough  and  study 
enough  to  keep  fully  in  touch  with  the  market,  they  can 
obtain,  for  such  ordinary  goods  as  they  buy,  lower  prices  than 
the  local  dealer  can  make  for  them  under  any  circumstances. 
They  can  hunt  until  they  find  some  wholesaler  from  whom 
the  local  dealer  does  not  buy,  and  who  will  not  therefore  care 
about  "protecting"  his  trade.  Even  this,  however,  is  not 
certain.  I  have  known  a  wholesale  house  to  fill  such  an 
order,  and  credit  a  profit  to  a  dealer  who  was  not  dealing  with 
them  at  all.  A  little  later,  of  course,  the  dealer's  trade  will 
be  solicited,  and  some  part  of  it  probably  obtained.    It  will 
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take  farmers  a  long  time  to  understand  all  the  tricks  of  trade. 
It  is  a  question  whether  it  will  not  pay  them  best  to  work 
with  the  local  dealer.  It  depends,  of  course,  upon  circum- 
stances, but  as  a  rule  I  think  most  money  will  be  made  in 
that  way  by  the  farmers. 

But  one  thing  is  sure:  if  the  farmer  becomes  seriously 
indebted  to  the  local  tradesman  he  will  pay  roundly  for  his 
folly.  This  is  not,  necessarily,  because  the  dealer  is  a  grasp- 
ing, hard-liearted  man,  but  because  he  must  charge  high 
prices  to  pay  for  the  risk.  For  some  of  the  goods  sold  on 
credit  he  will  never  be  paid.  He  can  not  tell  which  tliese  will 
be,  or  usually  would  not  sell  them,  but  it  is  a  necessity  of  busi- 
ness that  those  who  pay  must  help  to  support  those  who  do 
not.  The  dealer  can  not  bear  tlie  entire  burden.  Those  who 
can  pay  cash,  however;  need  not  pay  any  part  of  these  bills 
unless  they  choose  to.  If,  as  already  said,  one's  trade  is  large, 
he  can  manage  this  matter  individually.  If  it  be  small,  he 
can  only  obtain  this  benefit  by  combination  with  his  fellows. 

I  have  but  one  thing  farther  to  say  upon  this  subject,  which 
is  that  all  retail  trade  is  infected  with  fraud.  If  a  farmer  buys 
ground  coffee  or  spices,  oils,. paints,  or  even  flour  and  sugar, 
he  can  not  be  certain  that  he  gets  what  he  pays  for.  The 
demand  of  the  farmer  for  "cheap  goods"  induces  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  supply  it.  This  is  done  by  manufacturers 
who  adulterate  goods,  or  skimp  the  weight  of  packages  at  the 
demand  of  retail  dealers  who  wish  to  be  thought  to  sell 
cheaply.  It  is  well  to  beware  of  all  who  pretend  to  offer  extra 
inducements  in  the  way  of  prices.  The  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  usually  make  no  more  money  on  sophisticated 
goods  than  upon  those  which  are  iionestly  made,  or  put  up. 
The  retailer,  if  he  at  all  understands  his  business,  knows  per- 
fectly well  what  he  is  bujnng.  He  should  be  held  rigidly 
accountable  to  customers  for  quality  and  weight.  All  persons 
dealing  with  concerns  having  a  special  reputation  for  low 
prices  should  faithfully  check  off  goods  bought  by  weight  or 
measure.  The  cost  of  goods  is  about  the  same  to  all  retailers 
in  good  credit,  and  except  as  they  transact  specially  large 
volumes  of  business,  their  scale  of  profits  must  be  about  the 
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same.  Still  it  is  true  that  the  retailer  with  a  surplus  of 
available  cash  capital  can  save  money  in  buying,  just  as  the 
farmer  can.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  other  than 
those  already  suggested,  as  to  the  best  profitable  methods  of 
dealing  with  retailers.  It  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
of  each  case. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  TAX-GATHERER. 

IT  has  become  evident  that  the  pressure  of  taxation  in  the 
United  States  is  to  increase  until  our  burdens  are  quite 
equal  to  those  of  the  European  people.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  demand  a  constantly  increasing  service  from  the 
national,  state,  and  local  governments,  and  all  this  service 
costs  money.  "We  shall  certainly  push  these  demands  until 
we  have  reached  the  limit  beyond  which  the  people  will  not 
endure  taxation.  The  fact  that  there  is  such  a  limit,  not 
difficult  to  reach,  impairs  the  credit  even  of  the  richest 
nations,  in  regard  to  what  may  be  termed  questionable  forms 
and  occasions  of  indebtedness.  Universal  experience  shows 
that  when  a  certain  limit  of  taxation  has  been  reached,  a 
nation,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  will  repudiate 
its  indebtedness.  It  will  usually  be  possible  to  raise  some 
quibble,  or  even  some  equitable  contention,  but  at  any  rate  no 
people  will  tax  itself  above  a  certain  limit.  So  long  as  public 
funds  are  expended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  an  equiva- 
lent saving  in  private  expenditure,  the  limit  of  taxation  may 
be  extended  indefinitely.  If  they  are  expended  wastefully,  the 
limit  will  be  reached  whenever  the  public  burden,  added  to 
the  necessary  private  expenditure,  according  to  the  prevailing 
standard  of  life,  consumes  the  income  of  the  average  man. 
When  a  people  is  brought  to  a  choice  between  evading  a 
portion  of  the  public  debt,  or  permanently  reducing  the 
standard  of  life,  it  will  not,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  adopt  the 
latter  alternative. 

While  we  are  as  yet,  happily,  far  within  the  limit  of  endur- 
ance of  taxation ,  it  is  never  too  early  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit,  or  to  remember  that  every  dollar 
wasted  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  is  a  dollar  less  to  be 
expended  for  the  comfort  of  him  who  has  earned  it.     In  this 
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country  there  is  great  waste  of  public  money — more,  doubtless, 
than  in  any  other  nation  of  the  blood  of  the  thrifty  nations  of 
Northern  Europe.  This  is  not  because  we  are  not  intelligent 
and  vigorous,  but  because  our  past  has  been  to  us  a  time  of 
great  things,  and  we  have  been  too  busy  and  too  prosperous  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  economy  in.  public  affairs.  The  oppor- 
tunity, as  always,  has  brought  forth  the  men,  and  we  have 
developed  a  class,  larger  and  more  astute  than  exists  elsewhere 
of  the  same  sort,  wliich  expects  to  thrive  at  the  unnecessary 
expense  of  the  public.  Habits  have  been  formed,  and  prec- 
edents set,  which  we  now  find  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of 

Our  fiscal  misfortunes  include  inequalities  of  taxation 
and  extravagance  in  expenditure;  and  extravagance  may  in- 
clude economical  expenditure  for  desirable  objects,  when 
beyond  the  means  of  the  community  incurring  it.  It  is  Ao 
more  possible  to  the  poor  community  than  to  the  poor  indi- 
vidual to  practice  all  the  economies  of  wealth.  A  rural 
community  might  bankrupt  itself  by  the  building  of  a  stone 
road  or  an  irrigation  system,  in  the  absence  of  otlier  capital  to 
make'  use  of  them.  There  must  be  traffic  to  justify  the  stone 
road,  and  the  use  of  lands  to  justify  the  building  of  an  irri- 
gation system,  and  both  these  involve  large  investments  'of 
capital  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  improvements. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  few  taxes  are  justly  assessed.  Inci- 
dentally I  have  said  something  about  our  system  of  taxation 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.*  I  do  not  intend  to  add  much  to 
what  has  been  said  there.  We  are  committed  to  the  system 
of  raising  most  of  our  taxes  for  state  and  local  purposes  by  an 
ad  valorem  assessment  upon  what  is  called  the  "value"  of  all 
property  which  can  be  found.  Experience  shows  that  property- 
holders  will  lie  to  get- rid  of  taxation,  and  that  the  number 
who  do  this  is  so  great  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to 
deal  properly  witli  the  criminals.  In  medieval  times  the 
thumbscrew  and  the  iron  boot  were  employed  in  assessing 
rich  men.f     Even   those  methods  seem  not  to  have  been 


*  See  book  Siith ,  chapters  I  and  IV. 

flFarmere,  and  other  comparatively  poor  men,  doubtless  pay  an  undue  share 
of  taxes,  but  it  is  mainly  because  they  can  not  conceal  their  property.     "When 
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effective.  At  any  rate,  they  have  been  abandoned,  and  none 
better — at  least  more  effective — have  been  discovered.  I  pre- 
sume it  may  be  accepted  as  impossible  to  get  an  approxi- 
mately correct  list  of  property  for  the  purposes  of  an  ad  valorem 
assessment,  and  that  increasing  financial  pressure  will,  in  the 
end,  compel  us,  as  all  other  countries  are  compelled,  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  licenses,  income  taxes,  inheritance  taxes, 
taxes  upon  trafiic,*  and  the  like,  to  produce  a  revenye.  Cer- 
tainly I  see  little  use,  within  the  limits  of  a  chapter,  to  try 
to  suggest  remedies  for  the  evils  of  ad  valorem  taxation,  which 
have  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  generations  of  statesmen. 

It  will  be  more  profitable  to  consider  some  possibilities  of 
economy  in  expenditure. 

One  great  source  of  waste  is  the  salary  account.  For  that 
part  of  its  work  which  involves  little  or  no  exercise  of  discre- 
tion, and  no  financial  responsibility,  the  American  public  pays, 
probably,  nearly  twice  what  private  concerns  would  pay  for 
the  same  work.  Under  proper  conditions  the  same  men  who 
now  do  tlie  work — or  as  many  of  them  as  would  be  necessary — 
would  undertake  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  now  done,  for  two- 
thirds  the  present  total  expenditure,  and  in  so  doing  would  be 


they  can  do  so  they  are  as  bad  as  others.  The  number  of  pounds  of  wool  pro- 
duced in  California  in  1896,  as  compiled  by  the  wool  dealers,  divided  by  the 
number  of  sheep  assessed  in  the  state,  gives  the  average  clip  of  about  fifteen 
pounds  per  head.  The  real  average  could  not  have  exceeded  seven  and  one-half 
pounds  which  would  show  that  sheep  owners  lied  about  the  number  of  their 
sheep.  In  that  state  "Angora"  goats  are  assessed  higher  than  "common" 
goats,  and  the  assessors,  in  1896,  could  find  but  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  such  goats  in  the  state.  The  largest  breeder  wrote  me,  at  the  time, 
that  there  were  not  less  than  seventy  thousand  Angdras  in  the  state.  In  my 
own  county  not  a  single  "Angora"  was  returned,  and  yet  I  personally  know 
of  two  large  flocks  and  there  are  doubtless  others.  To  save  a  little  tax  the 
goats,  none  of  them  less  than  half  bred,  were  listed  as  "common" — and  the 
lists  were  sworn  to. 

*'We  now  tax  incoming  foreign  traffic,  collecting  the  tax  at  the  port  of 
entry.  It  has  been  proposed  than  Congress  tax  interstate  traffic,  relying, 
apparently  on  the  books  of  the  railroad  companies  for  the  assessment,  the 
railroads  of  course,  to  pay  the  tax.  This,  at  any  rate,  would  have  the  advan- 
tasje  of  definitely  separating  interstate  and  intrastate  traffic,  so  that,  in  assessing 
for  state  purposes,  the  revenue  derived  from  state  traffic,  and  assessable  there, 
could  be  known. 
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far  better  off  than  they  now  are.  They  would  have  a  career, 
modest  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  abilities,  but  something 
to  be  depended  upon.  At  present,  outside  the  services  to 
which  what  are  known  as  the  "civil  service  "  rules  are  applied, 
I  hardly  know  a  more  unfortunate  lot  than  that  of  a  bright 
young  man  who  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  public  service. 
As  a  rule  these  men  are  quite  capable  of  sustaining  themselves 
in  private  life,  for  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  vigor,  wisely  or 
unwisely  displayed,  to  get  into  the  public  service,  and  the 
result  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  wreck  of  a  useful  man.  The 
two  or  four  years  of  public  employment  are  quite  sufficient  to 
sever  his  relations  with  the  business  world,  and  impart  tastes 
and  habits  incompatible  with  business  success.  Then  comes  a 
new  election,  with  a  change  of  appointing  power,  and  the  man 
is  left  stranded,  to  begin  life  over,  with  no  openings  which  he 
does  not  force.  Very  few  in  public  service  find  themselves  able 
to  save  money.  They  are  not  permitted  to  save  it.  They  get 
their  places  as  a  reward  for  party  service,  and  the  partj^ 
will  demand  all  that  they  niiglit  otherwise  save.  In  corrupt 
municipalities  the  tribute  may  be  in  direct  monthly  payments 
to  the  "boss"  who  secures  the  place  and  holds  the  man  in  it. 
More  often  it  goes  in  party  "assessments,"  and  constant  small 
expenditures  to  maintain  acquaintance  and  "influence."  A 
large  number  of  public  employees  regularly  anticipate  their 
salaries  by  pledging  them,  at  a  heavy  discount,  to  brokers. 
A  party  has  little  use  for  a  frugal  man.  He  must  spend  his 
money,  or  out  he  goes. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  the  aspect  is  equally 
bad.  The  appointing  officer  usually  has  ten  men  to  whom  he 
is  under  "obligations"  for  one  that  he  can  appoint.  He 
contrives  places  for  as  many  as  he  can  at  the  public  expense. 
Perhaps  he  is  himself  an  appointed  officer,  and  under  obliga- 
tions to  look  out  for  the  dependents  of  the  man  above  him. 
Appointed  state  officers  have  told  me  that  the  work  in  their 
charge  cost  twice  as  much  as  it  should,  by  reason  of 
"requests"  from  governors  and  state  party  committee  men, 
which  were  equivalent  to  demands.  Places  must  be  found 
for  certain  men,  and  if  they  did  not  exist,  they  must  be 
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created.  A  private  printing  office  will  send  out  its  proofs,  and 
make  small  deliveries  of  work,  by  means  of  boys  and  young 
men  at  from  $6.00  to  $10  per  week,  and  one  such  boy  will 
serve  many  customers.  As  I  write,  this  morning's  paper  tells 
me  that  one  house  of  our  Legislature  has  three  "  messengers 
to  the  state  printer  " — located  in  the  State  House  grounds — at 
$3.00  per  day  each,  and  two  mail  carriers  at  the  same  salary. 
This,  of  course,  is  robbery,  pure  and  simple,  for  which  the 
party  in  the  majority  is  responsible.  When  the  other  party  is 
in  power  it  plunders  in  the  same  way,  and  is  also  responsible. 
There  is,  in  a  certain  state,  a  state  printing  office.  As  I  write, 
I  see  in  the  morning  paper  an  offer  from  a  responsible  firm  to 
take  over  the  office  and  plant,  pay  a  fair  rent  for  it,  pay  the 
same  wages  that  are  now  paid  to  all  employees  needed,  and  do 
the  same  work,  for  $100,000  per  annum  less  than  the  state  now 
pays,  with  no  rental  charge.  A  law  of  the  state  requires  that 
all  printing  for  state  institutions  must  be  done  at  the  state 
printing  office.  A  week  since  an  officer  of  the  State  University 
told  me  that  he  was  seeking  to  get  that  institution  excepted 
from  the  rule,  as  it  could  get  its  work  done  for  one-third  the 
sum  charged  against  the  university  appropriation  by  the  state 
printing  office.  In  the  city  where  I  spend  part  of  my  time, 
the  usual  working  hours  for  clerks  are  from  8  A.  m.  to  6  p.  m., 
with  the  usual  lunch  time,  two  weeks'  vacation  in  the  year, 
with  no  deduction  of  pay,  and  occasionally,  of  course,  a  half 
day  off  when  business  is  light  The  compensation  will  pos- 
sibly average  $75  per  month.  At  the  City  Hall  the  depart- 
ment clerks  work  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  There  are  many  more 
than  are  needed  in  some  of  the  offices.  The  report  before  me 
does  not  give  the  individual  salaries,  but  they  will  doubtless 
average  $100  per  month.  In  a  road  district  in  a  certain 
county,  I  have  known  a  road  master  who  employed  his 
own  sons  and  his  own  team,  to  leave  his  home  at  8  in  the 
morning,  drive  slowly  five  miles  to  his  work,  take  his  hour  for 
lunch,  and  leave  in  time  to  reach  home  by  five  in  the  after- 
noon, the  law  making  eight  hours  a  "  day's  work."  The  pay 
was  $2-00  per  day  per  man,  or  $4.00  for  man  and  team. 
Wages  in  the  same  community  have  never  been  higher,  for 
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single  day's  work,  than  $1.50  per  day,  without  board,  for  ten 
hours'  work,  the  laborer  to  come  and  go  outside  of  working 
hours.  The  hours  for  departmeut  clerks  in  Washington,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  Opposite  a 
house  where  I  once  lived  for  a  time,  was  a  small  city  park. 
Two  gardeners  were  employed  in  it,  probably  at  $75  per 
month  each.  It  was  a  matter  of  never-failing  interest  to  the 
families  whose  dwellings  fronted  on  the  park,  to  see  the 
ingenious  ways  which  those  men  adopted  to  seem  to  be  at 
work,  and  yet  not  work.  There  was  real  work  for  about  one 
man  half  the  time. 

The  plundering  of  the  public  through  party  machinery, 
by  means  of  unnecessary  employees,  shorter  hours,  and  higher 
wages  than  are  paid  by  private  employers,  is  perennial  and 
fearful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  positions,  requiring 
special  attainments  or  involving  great  responsibilities,  are 
sometimes  not  paid  enough.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
states  that  it  is  usually  not  possible  for  his  department  to 
retain,  in  the  scientific  divisions,  the  best  men  which  the 
service  develops.    Higher  salaries  elsewhere  draw  them  away. 

The  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things  lies  upon  the 
people — ^upon  me  who  write  this,  and  upon  the  reader  who 
reads  it — there,  and  upon  those  like  us,  and  nowhere  else. 
It  is  as  much  my  business  and  yours,  reader,  as  that  of  any- 
body else,  to  endeavor  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  managing 
editor  of  a  great  daily  paper  lately  said  to  me  that  it  could 
not  be  stopped.  That  is  not  true.  We  not  only  can  stop  it, 
but  we  shall  do  so — when  poverty  compels  us,  and  not  before. 
So  long  as  we  can  endure  the  plundering,  we  shall  permit  our- 
selves to  be  plundered. 

But  in  the  meantime  we  can  lay  down  the  principles  upon 
which  we  must  proceed  when  we  decide  that  we  have  been 
plundered  long  enough.  We  can  discuss  them  in  our  granges 
and  other  assemblies.  We  can  formulate  our  conclusions,  and 
publish  them  in  the  local  press,  and  thus  educate  the  people. 
Finally  we  can  pledge  the  delegates  whom  we  send  to  political 
conventions  to  seek  to  incorporate  them  in  party  platforms, 
and  pledge  candidates  for  oflEice  to  work  for  thera  and  abide 
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by  them.  Then,  regardless  of  party,  we  can  vote  against 
candidates  who  evade  definitely  committing  themselves  to 
them.  Honesty  and  economy  in  public  aflfairs  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  success  of  any  party.  The  farmers  can  be 
and  should  be  the  leaders  in  this  movement.  Among  the 
farmers,  let  any  man  lead  who  is  impressed  with  the  necessity. 
If  he  is  clear  and  definite,  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  follow- 
ing he  will  have. 

The  lines  upon  which,  only,  reform  can  be  expected,  are 
the  following: — 

1.  A  permanent  career  for  the  civil  servant.  A  railroad 
clerk  may  expect  to  retain  his  position  as  long  as  he  lives. 
He  learns  his  business,  and  expects  to  live  by  it.  Railroad 
presidents  come  and  go,  but  the  clerk  stays.  It  does  not  pay 
to  break  in  new  hands.  If  he  develops  ability,  he  may  expect 
promotion,  but  at  any  rate,  if  he  is  faithful,  he  is  sure  of  his 
position.  He  can  therefore  afford  to  work  for  a  small  salary, 
and  for  full  hours,  and  he  does. 

2.  Hours  of  work,  and  rate  of  compensation  to  correspond 
with  current  usages  in  private  business.  This  will  involve 
reduction  of  salaries  in  positions  involving  routine  work,  and 
increase,  in  some  cases,  for  positions  requiring  great  vigor, 
judgment,  and  organizing  or  executive  abilitJ^  It  will  not 
pay  the  public  to  let  private  business  absorb  our  ablest 
business  men. 

3.  Entrance  to  the  service  and  promotion  in  it  up  to 
certain  grades,  to  be  upon  competitive  examination.  This, 
except  for  positions  requiring  technical  knowledge,  merely 
insures  that  the  public  servants  shall  be  intelligent  men  and 
women,  with  a  good  amount  of  vigor,  for  it  requires  vigor  to 
succeed  in  any  competition.  It  does  not  assure  honesty, 
executive  ability,  or  judgment.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
from  the  body  of  an  intelligent  civil  service,  tijere  will 
develop  a  sufficient  number  of  those  possessing  those  qualities 
to  fill  all  the  positions  requiring  them.  The. rest  will  remain 
as  they  are,  faithfully  and  contentedly  fulfilling  the  duties  for 
which  they  are  competent.  The  worst  possible  method  of 
entering  the  public  service  is  by  means  of  a  political  pull.    A 

13 
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better  method  than  that  would  be  to  assign  all  the  places  to 
persons  with  red  hair,  permitting  them  to  draw  lots,  if  the 
number  offering  were  more  than  were  needed.* 

Politicians  of  all  parties  are  bitterly  opposed  to  such 
reforms.  The  most  common  argument  is  that  it  will  create 
an  "aristocratic  class."  Those  who  employ  this  argument 
usually  know  that  it  has  no  merit,  but  they  trust  to  the 
stupidity  and  prejudice  of  the  general  public  to  gain  their 
ends.  "Aristocracies"  can  never  be  supported  upon  the  sala- 
ries which  are  paid  in  private  life,  and  which  the  public  ought 
to  pay,  for  routine  work — and  nine-tenths  of  the  public  service 
is  of  that  character.  On  the  contrary,  except  to  the  very  few 
who  win  promotion,  not  only  by  faithful  service,  but  marked 
ability,  the  service  is  of  a  very  humble  character.  The  public 
servant  becomes  part  of  a  machine.  He  loses  individuality 
and  initiative.  His  name  is  not  known  outside  his  immediate 
circle.  By  strict  economy  only  can  he  make  financial  ends 
meet.  But  his  future,  such  as  it  is,  is  assured.  He  has  chosen 
a  humble  lot  and  abides  by  it,  doing  his  work  faithfully 
therein.  No  private  employer  would  discharge  such  a  servant 
without  cause.  Why  should  the  public  be  less  merciful  than 
individuals  in  it?  It  is  true  that  the  public  service  should  be, 
and  in  well-regulated  civil  service  it  is,  evidence  of  honesty 
and  faithfulness.  But  an  "aristocracy"  based  solely  on  those 
qualities,  and  bound  bj^  what  is  practically  a  vow  of  perpetual 
poverty,  is  not  a  bad  thing. 

There  is  somewhat  more  force  in  the  argument  that  in  a 
republic  it  is  desirable  that  as  large  a  number  as  possible 
become  familiar  with  the  details  of  public  business,  and  that 
changing  employees  with  every  election,  or  "rotation  in  office," 
as  it  is  called,  accomplishes  that  end.  That  it  is  well  for  citi- 
zens to  know  all  about  the  public  business  is  true,  but  if  knowl- 


*  The  mere  establishment  and  enforcement  of  what  are  known  as  the  ' '  civil 
service  rules  ' '  for  entrance  and  promotion  will  not,  of  itself,  cure  the  evil.  It 
is  but  one  step.  There  will  still  be  intrigue  to  create  unnecessary  places  on 
the  part  of  those  who  think  themselves  likely  to  obtain  them.  There  must 
also  be  legislation  compelling  public ,  employees  to  keep  ordinary  business 
hours,  and  requiring  a  rigid  accounting  for  time. 
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edge  is  to  be  had  only  at  the  cost  of  an  extravagant  administra- 
tion of  that  business,  the  ruin  of  the  majority  of  the  public 
servants,  and  the  general  demoralization  of  the  people  them- 
selves, the  price  is  too  high. 

By  taking  the  business  affairs  of  the  public  entirely  out  of 
politics,  the  expense  of  administration  of  all  national,  state, 
and  local  affairs  can  be  enormously  reduced,  and  the  demands. 
of  the  tax-gatherer  correspondingly  lessened. 

To  the  above  I  would  add  the  letting  all  public  work  by 
contract  which  is  possible  to  be  so  disposed  of.  This  is  bitterly 
opposed  by  all  organized  labor,  which  insists  that  all  public 
work  shall  be  done  by  "  day's  works,"  at  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours  than  those  usual  in  private  life.  Many  of  those 
advocating  this  method  are  unquestionably  patriotic  citizens, 
and  yet  they  seem  to  me  to  err  greatly  in  permitting  their  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  one  class  to  outweigh  their  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  the  public.  They  know  that  what  they  seek  leads 
not  only-to  higher  wages  for  those  employed,  which  we  might 
not  complain  of,  since  the  public  should  aid  in  maintaining 
the  standard  of  life  of  the  laborer,  but  in  the  employment  of 
unnecessary  men,  and  consequent  shirking  of  work  to  make 
room  for  as  many  as  possible,*  and  the  general  debauching  of 
public  morals.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  would  have  a 
stronger  and  more  effective  claim  upon  the  public  regard,  and 
its  aid  in  accomplishing  their  legitimate  desires,  by  aiding  to 
secure  purity  and  efficiency  in  the  public  service.  I  work 
twelve  hours  in  the  day,  upon  the  average,  and  always  have 
done  so.  I  am  not  willing  to  work  thus  to  pay  a  man  for 
working  eight  hours,  and  half  working  at  that,  in  mending 
the  road  which  runs  past  my  house. 

This  entire  volume  could  be  filled  with  detailed  suggestions 
for  eluding  the  tax-gatherer  by  promoting  more  economical 
methods  in  public  affairs.    Any  reader,  when  he  considers  the 


*  Of  course  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  non  tax-paying  element,  esjte- 
cially  in  large  cities,  whlcli  undisguisedly  seeks  the  lavish  expenditure  of  public 
funds  reo-ardless  of  necessity,  with  the  open  intent  to  despoil  all  who  have 
money,  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  get  some  of  it;  but  I  do  not  in  the 
text  refer  to  them. 
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circumstances  of  his  own  community,  will  see  many  ways  of 
saving  money  for  the  public.  My  object  in  this  chapter  is 
mainly  to  give  an  example  of  methods  of  study,  choosing, 
for  a  subject,  the  most  glaring  examples  of  wastefulness.  I 
will,  however,  take  up  one  more  subject,  which  especially 
appeals  to  farmers. 

Next  to  schools,  the  occasion  of  the  largest  expenditure  of 
public  money  in  rural  districts  is  that  of  roads.  In  the  dis- 
trict in  which  I  live  we  spend  more  upon  roads  than  upon 
schools.  It  is  doubtless  the  case  in  many  districts.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  especially  appeals  to  the  farmer  as  a  business  man. 

The  cost  of  moving  freight  by  rail  varies  materially  on 
different  roads — probably  from  one-half  cent  to  one  and  one- 
half  cents  per  mile,  and  averaging  somewhat  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile.*  The  average  cost  of  mov- 
ing freight  upon  the  roads  of  the  United  States,  as  they  are, 
and  one  season  with  another,  is  computed  by  the  Uniteil 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  twenty-five  cents  per 
ton  per  mile.  This  being  an  average,  actual  costs  will  usually 
be  higher  or  lower  tban  that,  probably  varying  from  five  or 
six  cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  roads  where  one  horse  can  pull 
two  tons,  to  forty  or  fifty  cents  on  roads  where  it  requires  four 
horses  to  pull  one  ton.  In  1896  the  railroads  moved  the 
equivalent  of  76,207,047,298  tons  one  mile.  Some  of  this 
freight  was  moved  over  country  roads  before  or  after  being 
moved  by  rail,  but  not  nearly  all  of  it.  Much  coal,  ore,  lumber, 
flour,  and  the  like,  never  passes  onto  the  country  roads.  I 
have  not  met  with  any  estimate  of  the  freight  traffic  by  country 
roads,  iior  can  I  find  data  for  making  a  computation.  Although 
the  tonnage  is  large,  the  distances  hauled  were  short,  and  the 
number  of  ton  miles  was  small  compared  with  that  of  the  rail 
trafficf    If  we  guess — for  I  am  unable  to  estimate — the  ton 

*  The  average  rate  paid  ty  tie  public  in  1896  was  .806  cents  per  ton  per 
mile.     The  average  cost  to  the  railroads  was,  of  course,  less . 

■j-The  price  paid  for  hauling  the  rail  traffic  of  1896  was  $786,615,837. 
The  cost  of  hauling  the  same  number  of  ton  miles  over  country  roads,  at  the 
estimated  average  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  would  have  been 
$19,051,761,826— an  interesting  fact,  as  showing  what  railroads  have  done  for 
civilization. 
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miles  of  road  traffic  at  one-tenth  the  volume  of  rail  traffic, 
which  does  not  seem  to  me  absurd,  the  cost  of  moving  it,  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  was  $1,905,176,182.  If  we  guess  it 
at  one-twentieth,  the  cost  was  $952,588,091,  which  seems  to  me 
entirely  reasonable,  and  probably,  as  to  tonnage,  an  under- 
estimate. If,  however,  the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  could 
be  reduced,  as  it  easily  might  be  without  excessive  taxation,  to 
fifteen  cents,  the  cost  of  moving  the  couutry-road  traffic  would 
be  only  $571,552,854,  which  would  be  an  annual  saving  of 
$381,035,273,  or  about  the  cost  of  sustaining  the  national  gov- 
ernment. This,  of  course,  takes  no  account  of  the  increase  of 
speed  and  comfort,  with  corresponding  reduction  in  cost,  of 
transportation  of  persons  either  on  business  or  for  pleasure. 
Some  farmers  in  the  United  States  compete  directly  with 
French  farmers  in  our  home  markets,  and  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  the  Frenchman,  in  spite  of  our  protective  duties,  is 
able  to  hold  his  own  so  well.  There  are  various  reasons,  but 
one  of  them  unquestionably  is  that,  by  reason  of  good  roads, 
one  French  horse  does  the  work,  in  hauling,  of  at  least  two 
American  horses. 

While  such  illustrations  as  these  are  commonly  employed, 
and  are  very  striking,  they  are  probably  exaggerated.  There 
are  not  many  whose  main  business  is  farming,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  extra  horses  to  haul  their  produce  to  market. 
The  teams  which  are  necessarily  kept,  can  usually  do  the 
work;  but  still  the  saving  is  great;  the  driver's  time  is  saved; 
the  wear  and  tear  of  animals  and  wagons  is  reduced;  in  some 
industries — as  sugar-beet  growing,  for  example — when  deliv- 
eries of  bulky  produce  have  to  be  rapidly  made  in  seasons  of 
bad  roads,  the  importance  of  a  good  road  bed  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  My  object,  however,  is  not  to  present  an  argu- 
ment for  "good  roads."  It  is  not  now  needed  in  America. 
There  is  even  danger,  in  some  districts,  of  overexpendi- 
ture,  under  the  stimulus  of  excitement  created  by  enthusiasts. 
What  seems  to  me  likely  to  be  useful  in  this  place,  is  a  brief 
study  of  the  problem  as  a  business  man  would  view  it.  If  my 
method  of  study  commends  itself  to  the  reader,  he  can  apply 
similar  reasoning  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  case,  and 
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decide  for  himself  as  to  his  dealings  with  the  tax-gatherer  in 
this  matter,  so  far  as  he  can  control  -them. 

I  live  on  a  farm,  of  which  I  cultivate  about  thirty  acres. 
I  am  four  miles  from  a  railroad  station,  and  the  road  is  a 
mountain  grade,  rising,  upon  the  average,  something  over 
three  hundred  feet  to  the  mile.  As  near  as  I  can  estimate,  the 
hauling  in  connection  with  my  farm  is  equivalent  to  some- 
thing like  fifty  tons  per  annum,  hauled  between  the  farm  and 
the  station,  of  which  something  less  than  two-thirds  will  be 
down-hill.  That  is  equivalent  to  two  hundred  tons  hauled  one 
mile.  When  I  hire  hauling  done,  I  pay  $1.00  per  ton  from  my 
bouse  to  the  station,  and  $2.50  per  ton  from  the  station  to  my 
house.  This  is  equivalent  to  twenty-five  cents  and  sixty-three 
cents  per  ton  per  mile,  respectively,  or  an  average  of  about 
thirty-seven  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Two  hundred  ton  miles, 
at  thirty-seven  cents,  makes  $74  per  year  which  my  hauling 
would  cost  me,  provided  that  I  could  always  take  full  loads. 
This,  however,  I  can  not  do.  Farming  on  a  small  scale,  my 
team  must  make  many  journeys  half  loaded,  or  less.  It  is  also 
seldom  possible  to  load  both  ways,  which  would  make  a  differ- 
ence. But  I  go  to  the  city  every  week,  and,  while  I  usually 
walk  down  the  mountain,  I  prefer  to  have  horses  take  me 
back,  so  that,  with  other  necessary  personal  travel  of  the 
family,  I  must  send  a  team  to  the  station  at  least  seventy-five 
times  a  year.  When  the  roads  are  good,  one  horse  can  make 
these  trips.  When  bad,  it  requires  two  horses.  The  road  is  a 
fairly  good  mountain  grade,  as  grades  run,  but  could  be  greatly 
improved.  If  it  were  a  level  road,  its  capacity  per  horse-power 
could  be  trebled  by  sufficient  expenditure,  but  it  is  obvious  that, 
when  two-thirds  of  the  haul  is  down-hill,  that  can  not  be  done 
on  a  mountain  road.  The  road  serves  about  thirty  families, 
many  of  whom  ship  their  produce  in  a  less  concentrated  form 
than  mine,  and  so  have  a  correspondingly  larger  tonnage. 
Most  of  my  neighbors  have  larger  acreage  in  cultivation  than 
I.  I  suppose  that  three  hundred  ton-miles  each  for  the  thirty 
families  would  be  a  fair  average,  which  would  give  a  total  of 
9,000  ton-miles,  of  which  6,000  would  be  down-hill.  This,  at 
twenty-five  cents  and  sixty-three  cents  per  ton,  would  give 
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$3,390  as  the  total  sum  paid  for  freight  traffic  over  'that  road, 
of  which  I  should  pay,  probably,  $100.  The  passenger  traffic 
is  also  to  be  considered,  and  it  probably  runs,  like  that  of  rail- 
road traffic,  at  about  half  the  cost  of  the  freight  traffic,  making 
a  grand  total  of  $150  for  myself,  and  $5,085  for  the  neighbor- 
hood, as  the  present  cost  of  our  traffic  on  country  roads.  Con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances  of  our  particular  case,  including 
the  fact  that  the  influence  of  gravity  can  not  be  removed,  and 
that  little  or  no  extra  stock  is  kept  by  reason  of  road  work  for 
business,  it  is  probable  that,  by  suitable  improvement,  the  cost 
of  that  traffic  could  be  reduced  one-third.  If  it  was  on  level 
ground,  it  could  certainly  be  reduced  one-half  The  question 
then  arises,  how  much,  as  a  purely  business  proposition,  we 
could  afford  to  pay  on  such  reduction.  Computation  would 
show  that  I  could  afford  to  pay  $50  a  year,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood could  pay  $1,962,  and  our  profit  would  be  in  the  pleasure. 
The  roads  serving  this  entire  community,  however,  aggregate 
about  ten  miles.  Stone  roads,  at  $6,000  per  mile,  would  cost 
$60,000,  upon  which  interest,  at  six  per  cent,  would  be  $3,600, 
or  far  more  than  our  saving,  or  even  than  the  saving  to  a  com- 
munity with  the  same  traffic,  on  level  land,  of  such  a  character 
that  the  saving  might  be  one-half.  Even  considering  the 
reduced  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
property,  it  is  obvious  that  stone  roads  would  not  be  economical 
in  such  a  community  as  ours.  They  would  be  simply  a  luxury, 
to  be  indulged  in  if  we  could  afford  it. 

The  above  is  given  simply  as  an  example  of  a  method  of 
study.  Any  reader  can,  in  a  similar  manner,  analyze  the  facts 
with  which  he  is  himself  called  upon  to  deal.  The  character 
of  road  improvements  which  a  community  can  properly  under- 
take, must  always  be  determined  by  the  nature  and  the  volume 
of  the  traffic.  Increased  value  of  property  is  likely  to  follow, 
but  it  is  speculative,  and  should  not  have  much  weight.  It 
brings  increased  taxes  for  all  purposes,  which  is  right  if  pro- 
ductive value  is  also  increased,  but  usually  the  economic 
saving  will  be  measured  by  the  decrease  in  cost  of  traffic. 
The  comfort  of  good  roads  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  Its 
value  is  measured,  not  by  the  income  from  it,  but  by  what  one 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
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The  farmers  can,  however,  if  they  will,  stop  much  of  the 
waste  of  road  money  now  permitted.  They  can  stop  the  farce 
of  "  working  out"  the  road  tax,  still  too  common.  In  my  time, 
when  we  were  "warned  out,"  the  resolute,  ambitious  men 
brought  mattocks;  the  reasonably  thoroughgoing  sort  brought 
shovels,  and  the  rest  of  us  took  hoes.  The  hoes  were  always 
in  a  majority,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  case  still.  When  road 
taxes  are  paid  in  money,  a  resolute  public  opinion  can  prevent 
its  waste.  The  surest  way  to  do  this  is  to  let  the  care  of  the 
road  by  contract,  for  a  term  of  years,  under  specifications  care- 
fully drawn.  This  can  always  be  had,  in  rural  districts;  by 
farmers,  but  only  after  a  battle  royal  with  the  small  politicians. 

Of  course  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  methods  of  road 
building,  but  I  can  not  forbear  saying  one  or  two  things:  The 
first  steps  in  road  improvement  must  be  to  perfect  the  align- 
ment and  gradients,  remembering  that  the  road  is  to  be  traveled 
for  thousands  of  years.  We  at  least  owe  it  to  our  posterity  to 
put  the  roads  where  they  belong.  The  next  step  is  thorough 
drainage,  with  permanent  stone  or  tile  culverts,  and  culverts 
and  fills  in  the  place  of  small  bridges.  These  are  the  first 
steps  towards  building  stone  roads,  which  may  come  later,  on 
the  same  foundation.  When  that  is  done,  proceed  according 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community  and  the  requirements  of  the 
trafiic.  A  community  which  knows  how  to  do  so  much  will 
never  fail  in  the  rest. 

Whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to  incur  debt  for  road  improve- 
ment can  be  determined  only  by  cold-blooded  calculation  on 
the  volume  of  trafiic.  It  will  never  pay  to  do  it  for  any  specu- 
lative motive.  There  must  be  a  plain  saving  on  the  existing 
volume  of  traffic,  sufficient,  with  a  wide  margin  of  safety,  to 
pay  interest.  The  total  outgo  of  the  individual  citizen  must 
be  decreased  by  it,  unless  the  community  expects  to  incur  debt 
for  comfort,  what,  usually,  it  ought  not  to  do. 

The  question  of  state  aid — which  means  the  aid  of  the 
people  of  cities,  and  others  who  are  not  likely  to  travel  much 
upon  the  improved  roads — involves  various  equities  which  I 
have  not  space  to  discuss.  Where  the  disposition  to  extend  such 
aid  exists,  it  is  evidence  of  a  noble  public  spirit.     Disregarding 
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equities,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  pay  the  people  of  the 
older,  richer,  and  smaller  states,  to  encourage  the  building  of 
permanent  roads  by  state  aid.  To  a  large  extent  they  are 
doing  it.  In  the  newer,  poorer,  and  larger  states,  there  is 
more  doubt  about  it.  These  undeveloped  communities  have 
usually  very  serious  local  burdens  of  their  own. 

Possibly  the  grouping  of  subjects  in  this  chapter 'may  seem 
to  some  not  altogether  logical.  Whether  it  be  or  not,  the 
chapter  contains  various  matters  which  it  seemed  necessary  to 
include  in  such  a  volume  as  this,  and  to  me  it  seemed  best  to 
present  them  as  methods  of  economy  in  public  affairs,  to  be 
considered,  largely,  by  farmers  and  others,  in  connection  with 
the  functions  of  the  tax-gatherer. 


BOOK    FIFTH. 

The  Farmer  as  a  Cooperator.* 


CHAPTEK  I. 

THE   PRINCIPLES   OF   COOPERATION. 

IN  the  conduct  of  any  business  there  are  two  elements  whose 
combination  produces  success  or  faihire;  these  are  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  established  and  the  cliaracter 
of  those  in  charge  of  it.  A  business,  whether  great  or  small, 
must  be  founded  upon  correct  principles  or  it  can  not  endure 
the  strain  of  competition,  and  in  the  end  will  be  unprofitable. 
An  exceptionably  capable  or  industrious  man  may  for  a  time 
sustain  a  business  against  unfavorable  conditions,  and  an 
incompetent  or  idle  management  may  ruin  a  business  how- 
ever well  planned,  but  in  the  long  run  a  business  must  be 
wisely  planned  in  order  to  endure,  and  if  thus  well  founded  it 
will  succeed  under  ordinary  management. 

In  a  general  sense  all  enterprises  are  cooperative  wherein 
more  than  one  person  is  concerned.  A  bank  is  a  cooperative 
society  for  lending  money ;  a  railroad  company  is  a  coopera- 
tive society  for  building  a  railroad.  Any  business  is  coopera- 
tive wherein  many  persons  unite  for  the  attainment  of  an  end 
desirable  to  all,  but  unattainable,  or  less  readily  attainable,  by 
any  of  them  singly.  The  ideas  and  conduct  of  such  enter- 
prises as  are  mentioned  above,  are  fully  competitive,  and 
involve  the  profit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  public  acquire  clearer  ideas  than  are 

*See  Appendix  P  for  documents  relating  to  corporation, 
(202) 
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now  prevalent  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  cooperation.  It  is 
already  a  great  factor  in  the  business  of  the  world  whose 
importance  is  but  dimly  recognized  by  economists,  or  states- 
men. No  census  of  this,  or,  I  think,  of  any  country,  includes 
in  its  tables  the  volume  of  cooperative  business,  of  which  no 
reliable  statistics  are  attainable,  but  in  California  alone  there 
are  over  eighty  cooperative  irrigating  companies,*  besides  fruit 
marketing  societies  wliose  aggregate  annual  business  is  several 
millions  of  dollars.  Cooperative  business  is  increasing  yearly, 
from  natural  causes.  It  is  a  natural  development  from  exces- 
sive competition,  and  must  increase  as  competition  grows 
more  severe.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  understand  precisely 
what  it  is. 

Cooperation  is  the  union  of  tliose  of  like  interests  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectively  competing  with  those  of  adverse 
interests.  It  is  middle  ground  between  individualism,  in  which 
each  man  competes  with  all  other  men,  and  State  Socialism, 
or  "Collectivism,"  which  assumes  such  a  union  of  all  interests 
as  to  entirely  suppress  competition.  It  recognizes  permanent 
differences  of  interest  between  classes,  and  assumes  that  these 
differences  will  be  adjusted  with  least  friction,  by  able  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  classes,  meeting  together  in  the  light 
of  complete  information  and  under  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
Incidentally  the  weaker  in  each  class  are  helped  by  the 
stronger  of  the  same  class,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  regard- 
less of  sentiment,  yet  more  or  less  moved  by  sentiment. 
Socialists  favor  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  socialism.  Cooper- 
ators  regard  cooperation  as  the  final  step,  because  it  recognizes 
as  permanent,  cleavages  of  interest  which  socialism  ignores  or 
supposes  can  be  united.  The  perfect  form  of  cooperation  is 
exhibited  in  the  Trust.  Socialism  aims  to  make  the  state  the 
industrial  unit,  involving  the  competition  of  one  state  with 
another,  and  ignoring  the  conflict  of  interest  between  classes 
within  the  state.  Cooperation  makes  the  class  the  unit 
within  the  state,  and  does  not  necessarily  regard  international 


•From  statistics  gathered  by  myself,  as  Special  Agent  of  tlie  1J.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  unpublished  when  this  is  written. 
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boundaries.  A  distinct  term  is  needed  for  this  phase  of  cooper- 
ative effort. 

In  these  pages,  however,  because  I  wish  only  to  cover,  in 
some  detail,  a  rather  narrow  field  in  which  I  have  had 
personal  experience,  I  shall  use  the  term  cooperation  and 
cooperative  in  the  more  restricted  sense  in  which  tliey  are 
still  used  in  common  speech,  and  which  includes  only  organ- 
ized societies  of  operatives  or  producers  to  market  their  labor 
or  their  product,  or  of  any  class  of  individpals  to  purchase 
supplies.  In  this  class  of  societies  the  fundamental  idea  is 
that  of  saving  rather  than  of  gain  ;  of  keeping  what  is  already 
in  possession,  rather  than  of  securing  additional  income  or 
increase  of  capital.  Of  course  the  result,  if  success  follows,  is 
an  increase  of  net  income  which  may  be  expended  or  become 
capital.  These  enterprises  also  exclude  the  idea  of  individual 
profit  to  any  one  connected  with  the  management.* 

It  is  true  that  cooperative  enterprises  in  the  above  sense 
are  sometimes  established  with  the  same  idea  of  profit  that 
obtains  in  other  business ;  as  a  cooperative  shoe  factory,  or  a 
cooperative  cannery,  but  it  is  probable  that  when  such  con- 
cerns are  set  up  it  is  with  the  expectation  of  securing  a  higher 
price,  or  a  more  certain  market,  for  some  commodity  produced 
by  the  founders,  as  the  labor  in  the  case  of  the  shoe  factory, 
or  the  fruit  in  the  case  of  the  cannery,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
consume  what  would  be  profit  in  an  ordinary  business  in 
higher  wages,  or  higher  prices. 

In  referring  to  the  probable  success  or  failure  of  a  business 
enterprise,  normal  or  ordinary  conditions  are  supposed  to 
exist.  A  flood,  a  fire,  a  robbery,  or  some  general  calamity 
may  bring  the  best  planned  and  best  conducted  enterprise  to 
ruin.  These  are  the  chances  of  life  to  which  all  enterprises 
are  subject. 

The  more  common  forms  of  cooperative  enterprise  are 
societies  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  needed,  or  the  sale  of 
products  produced  by  their  members.    Societies  for  the  pur- 

*  While  a  bank  is  a  cooperative  money-lending  concern,  certain  individuals, 
by  engaging  a  certain  amount  of  their  own  capital,  and- assuming  the  manage- 
ment, expect  to  profit  by  lending  the  money  of  their  depositors. 
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chase  of  supplies  on  any  considerable  scale  are  in  tlje  nature 
of  regular  mercantile  concerns;  the  tendency  of  tliese  in 
America  is  into  the  hands  of  a  few  persons,  by  the  purchase 
of  the  stock  at  less  than  cost,  or  otherwise  into  the  hands  of 
the  sheriff.     In  Great  Britain  they  are  remarkably  successful. 

The  simplest  cooperative  enterprises  are  those  for  the  sale 
of  products  of  their  members,  and  it  is  with  these  tliat  these 
pages  will  be  occupied,  although  of  course  the  more  general 
principles  are  applicable  to  all  forms  of  cooperation.  A 
"cooperative  store"  buys  and  sells,  but  the  fundamental  idea  is 
buying  cheaply  and  saving  by  its  members.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  marketing  societies  is  the  highest  attainable  prices  for 
products.  These  ideas  are  contradictory,  but  both  forms  are 
included  in  the  term  "distributive  cooperation." 

All  business  is  a  science  whose  laws  must  be  obeyed  or 
failure  will  result.  It  is  not  abstruse;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
the  simplest  of  sciences.  It  is  a  science  best  learned  in  tlie 
school  of  experience,  and  all  who  succeed  in  business  have 
mastered  its  principles  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  business 
which  occupies  them.  They  may  never  have,  and  most  likely 
have  not,  seen  or  beard  of  any  book  relating  to  the  principles 
of  business,  but  if  they  pick  up  such  a  book  in  which  the 
underlying  principles  of  business  are  set  down  in  an  orderly 
way,  tliey  find  little  or  nothing  with  which  they  are  not 
perfectly  familiar  and  are  surprised  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  worth  while  to  write  and  print  such  simple  things. 
And  yet  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  business  enterprises 
fail  because  these  principles  are  not  followed.  Of  course  it  is 
also  true  that  many  fail  in  business  who  understand  its  prin- 
ciples well  enough,  but  have  not  the  vigor  and  will  power  to 
always  follow  them. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  business  apply  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  farm,  of  course,  as  well  as  to  pure  trading,  but  their 
application  to  trade  involves  the  knowledge  of  a  good  many 
facts  and  the  perception  of  many  relations  which  do  not 
usually  come  within  the  experience  of  farmers  or  workingmen. 
If,  therefore,  farmers,  through  cooperation,  engage  in  trade, 
they  must,  if  they  expect  success,  become  familiar  with  these 
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things  through  other  sources  than  their  own  experience. 
They  must  obtain  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 
The  object  of  these  chapters  is  to  set  forth  the  most  important 
tilings  to  be  considered  in  establishing  cooperative  enterprises 
:iiid  the  most  convenient  methods  of  procedure  both  in 
establishing  and  conducting  them. 

Those  characteristics  of  a  person  which  are  peculiar  to 
liimself  as  distinguished  from  the  qualities  and  nature  of 
mankind  of  his  country  and  race  are  called  his  "personal 
equation."  As  these  personal  characteristics  must  be  con- 
stantly taken  into  account  in  considering  the  probabilities  of 
success  or  failure  in  business,  it  will  be  convenient  as  occasion 
arises  to  use  this  term  for  them. 

The  establisliment  of  a  cooperative  enterprise  is,  in  one 
respect,  more  complex  than  tlie  founding  of  a  personal  busi- 
ness, in  that  its  constitution  must  be  such  as  to  insure  the  best 
ability  available,  and  perfect  honesty  for  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs.  In  a  private  business,  the  personal  equation  is  fixed. 
What  a  man  is,  he  is,  and  he  is  inseparably  attached  to  his 
business.  In  a  cooperative  business  the  directors  change,  but, 
ia  the  main,  will  usually  represent  the  best  available  experi- 
ence and  ability  of  the  membership;  their  election  proves  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  their  fellows,  they  are  the  proper  persons 
to  direct  the  common  affairs,  and  we  can  not  go  beyond  that. 
But  the  active  executive  management,  to  be  efiicient,  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  one  person,  whose  personal  equation  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  concern,  and  there  are 
natural  laws  which,  if  enacted  into  rules  by  the  main  body  of 
the  society,  and  carefully  obeyed,  will  almost  certainly  insure 
honesty  in  this  important  position,  and  sufficient  competence 
for  its  duties. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  fundamental  and  natural  laws  of 
business  will  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the  farm  and  the  workshop, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  business  is  the  subject  of  municipal  or 
statute  law  as  well,  and  that  statute  law  deals  with  traders  in 
some  respects  otherwise  than  with  farmers  or  workmen;  and, 
in  many  cases,  it  has  to  deal  with  transactions  which  would 
not  occur  in  a  strictly  farming  business.     Cooperative  trading 
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is  subject  to  the  same  law  as  private  trading,  and  it  is 
important  that  the  members  of  cooperative  .societies  shall 
have  at  least  such  general  knowledge  of  their  legal  rela- 
tions and  responsibilities  as  will  prevent  them  from  involving 
themselves  more  than  they  intend.  This  is  not  a  law  book, 
and  it  will  give  no  advice  or  caution  beyond  such  teachings 
of  plain  common  sense  as  a  layman  may  properly  attempt,  but 
business  is  business,  and,  if  not  done  properly,  may  lead  to 
trouble,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  invariably  the  ignorant  or 
incautious  who  suffer.  There  are  some  things  which  it  is 
safest  not  to  do,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  point  these  out. 

The  only  way  in  which  cooperative  business  on  any  consid 
erable  scale  can  be  safely  and  effectively  carried  on  is  by  the 
means  of  a  corporation.  Now  a  corporation  is  wholly  a  crea- 
ture of  statute  law,  and  must  be  founded  and  governed  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  mandates  of  law.  These  are  not  intri- 
cate or  hard  to  ascertain;  on  the  contrary,,  tliey  are  simple 
and  within  the  understanding  of  all,  and,  if  carefully  fol- 
lowed, enable  cooperative  business  to  be  transacted  readily 
and  safely. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  cooperative  business  will 
gradually  become  an  important  and  permantMit  feature  of  our 
social  fabric.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
extreme  social  pressure  will  always  find  tlie  most  ready  relief 
in  cooperation.  Even  farmers  will  combine  rather  tlian  reduce 
their  standard  of  comfort.  The  well-known  saying  in  regard  to 
railroads,  that  "where  combination  is  possible,  competition  is 
impossible,"  is  based  upon  the  experience  that  between  points 
furnishing  a  good  business,  more  railroads  will  be  built  than 
are  required  to  do  the  business,  and  that  competition  will 
ensue  until  bankruptcy  threatens  one  or  both,  when  combi- 
nation in  some  form  will  follow.  In  competitive  society  there 
is  the  same  tendency  iu  all  business,  except  that  the  great 
number  of  individuals  concerned  makes  .combination  very 
difficult.  The  natural  man  desires  above  all  things  to  do 
what  he  pleases;  so  long  as  he  can  do  that,  and  be  reasonably 
prosperous,  he  will  make  no  agreement  whereby  he  foregoes 
any  part  of  his  liberty  of  action.    A  few  seasons  of  real  trouble, 
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however,  make  him  ready  to  unite  with  others  in  the 'same 
occupation  for  mutual  relief.  But  successful  cooperation  is  a 
sure  sign  of  trouble  in  the  industry  involved. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  returning 
prosperity  will  break  up  cooperative  business.  It  may,  or  it 
may  not.  Business  is  sure  to  seek  the  easiest  channels.  The 
pressure  of  circumstances  may  cause  a  change  from  competi- 
tive to  cooperative  methods,  and  then,  certain  habits  having 
been  acquired,  and  certain  investments  made,  business  may 
more  easily  flow  in  the  new  cliannels  than  return  to  the  old. 
It  depends  on  the  wisdom  with  which  tiie  cooperative  enterprise 
has  been  planned- 


CHAPTER    II 

CERTAIN   FUNDAMENTAL   RULES   OF    COOPERATION. 

IT  has  been  said  that  cooperative  business  is  subject  to  the 
same  natural  and  municipal  law  as  other  business,  and 

that  this  is  not  a  treatise  intended  to  cover  that  subject; 
but  there  are  certain  of  these  laws  which  are  absolutely  fun- 
damental, and  yet,  as  experience  shows,  quite  likely  to  be 
overlooked  in  cooperative  enterprises,  and  which  it  is  therefore 
desirable  to  consider  here. 

Cooperative  business  requires  an  adequate  capital.  One 
would  suppose  this  truism  to  be  universally  recognized,  but  it 
is  not;  or  possibly  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  proper 
estimates  of  the  capital  necessary  to  cooperative  enterprises  are 
often  not  made  in  advance.  A  sum  is  assumed  to  be  sufficient 
which  is  not  sufficient.  This  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  The 
promoters  of  cooperative  enterprise  among  farmers  are  usually 
those  who  have  not  had  mercantile  experience,  and  who  do 
not,  therefore,  foresee  all  the  occasions  of  outlay,  or  the  disas- 
trous consequence  of  being  without  means  to  meet  them.  The 
result  of  inadequate  capital  is  debt  with  no  means  of  payment, 
and  the  end  is  often  failure.  Of  course  this  does  not  always 
happen;  new  efforts  may  be  made,  and  the  debt  wiped  out. 
A  cooperative  business  once  started,  and  some  money  expended 
upon  it,  can  hardly  be  permitted  to  drop  without  trial;  the 
work  begins,  unforeseen  and  pressing  necessities  for  expendi- 
ture arise,  and  debt,  more  or  less  serious,  is  incurred;  in  any 
business  it  is  seldom  possible,  during  the  first  year,  to  pay  debt 
from  income;  if  the  management  is  sufficiently  wise  and  vig- 
orous to  promptly  appeal  to  the  stockholders  for  additional 
capital,  the  moment  the  necessity  for  debt  appears,  all  may  go 
well:  but  even  in  that  case,  confidence  is  impaired;  the  man- 
agement begins  to  be  distrusted ;  new  members  are  afraid  to 
join,  and  old  members  are  disposed  to  drop  off.     But  it  seldom 
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happens  that  a  management  which  has  been  unwise  enough 
to  accept  duties  for  whose  execution  sufficient  funds  have  not 
been  provided,  will  have  thereafter  the  wisdom  and  courage  to 
promptly  meet  financial  difficulty  in  a  business-like  way.  The 
beginnings  of  cooperation  are  very  apt  to  be  among  the  least- 
prosperous  classes,  some  part,  at  least,  of  whose  misfortunes  may 
always  be  attributed  to  their  own  lack  of  foresight  and  vigor. 
These  qualities,  carried  into  the  management  of  cooperative 
afifairs,  are  quite  apt  to  lead,  in  emergencies,  to  the  creation  of 
debt,  with  the  vague  idea  that  payment  can  be  made  "some- 
how," when  the  time  comes. 

In  this  I  am  speaking  rather  from  my  own  observation  of 
societies  organized  for  the  sale  of  products  produced  by  their 
members  than  of  those  formed  for  regular  mercantile  enter- 
prises where  goods  are  bought  as  well  as  sold.  In  the  latter 
case  all  would  recognize  the  need  of  capital,  and  so  long  as 
purchases  and  sales  were  made  entirely  for  cash,  there  could 
hardly  be  failure,  although  there  might  not  be  prosperity. 
But  the  success  of  such  concerns  depends  so  entirely  on  the 
personal  equation  of  the  manager  and  membership  that  I 
regard  them  as  unsafe.  A  few  of  them  have  been  successful  in 
this  country  and  many  notable  successes  have  been  achieved 
in  Europe.  In  this  country,  however,  where  success  has  been 
attained,  it  appears  to  have  been  mostly  owing  to  the  personal 
qualities  of  tlie  managers.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  stabil- 
ity of  character  among  the  masses  of  England.  I  can  not 
otherwise  account  for  the  great  success  of  cooperative  mer- 
cantile enterprises  there. 

There  is  no  sentiment  in  cooperation.  So  far  as  a  cooper- 
ative movement  is  based  on  sentiment,  it  is  likely  to  fail;  and 
it  ought  to  do  so.*  If  the  results  of  cooperation  are  to  increase 
the  incomes  of  the  cooperators  the  facts  will  appear  in  due 
time,  and  cooperative  enterprises  will  multiply;  if  the  results 
do  not  increase  individual  incomes,  such  societies  will  properly 
disappear.    It  is  a  question  of  individual  advantage  rather  than 


*  For  further  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  cooperation,  see  Chapter  VIII  of 
this  book  and  Appendix  V. 
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of  public  duty,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  There  is  doubt- 
less at  the  beginning  of  important  cooperative  enterprises  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  useful  exercise  of  public  spirit,  during  a  short 
time,  in  educating  the  masses  in  the  aims  and  methods  of 
cooperation.  The  British  cooperative  societies  maintain  such 
a  propaganda  permanently,  relying  upon  it  as  a  principal 
means  of  extending  their  business.*  But  in  America,  at  least, 
popular  enthusiasm  is  entirely  unreliable  as  the  basis  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  any  action  taken  should  be  based  on 
cold  business  calculations.  Cooperative  enterprises  must  be 
projected  in  the  light  of  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we 
may  wish  it  might  be,  or  hope  it  may  become.  Social  evolu- 
tion may  sometime  produce  a  race  which  is  unselfish,  and 
broad-minded;  but  it  has  not  yet  done  so,  and  if  its  operation 
tends  that  way  its  movement  is  too  slow  to  permit  the  present 
or  the  next  generation  to  seriously  consider  it  in  founding 
business  enterprises.  It  is  generally  believed  that  cooperative 
societies  for  marketing  products  tend  to  equalize  receipts 
among  growers,  and  to  prevent  undue  depression  of  prices  at 
the  point  of  production.  All  growers  will  therefore  encourage 
their  formation  by  others,  but  great  numbers  will  seek  to 
avoid  any  risk,  expense,  or  obligation  connected  with  them, 
fully  intending  to  make  use  of  them  if  made  successful  at 
others'  risk,  and  to  compete  with  them  by  slightly  underselling 
if  they  feel  so  disposed. 

Of  course  this  is  utterly  contemptible,  but  it  _is  so  general 
that  it  must  be  considered  characteristic  of  human  nature.  It 
must  be  taken  into  account  iu  founding  cooperative  societies, 
as  the  experience  of  dealing  with  this  class  may  be  certainly 
expected.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  sure  that  there 
are  enough  members  who  believe  it  will  pay  them  best  to 
support  and  carry  tlirough  the  undertaking.  There  are,  of 
course,  those  who  once  having  entered  upon  such  an  enter- 
prise, will  stand  by  it  as  a  matter  of  good  faith,  whatever  temp- 


*  Some  of  the  best  English  tracts  place  the  public  welfare  as  affected  by  the 
nfluence  of  cooperation  upon  membership  before  the  material  advantage  to  the 
members.     See  Appendix  F. 
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tations  may  be  offered  them  to  leave  it;  but  there  are  too  few 
of  these  to  be  considered. 

Business,  in  the  end,  will  certainly  flow  to  the  easiest  chan- 
nels; if  cooperative  enterprises  succeed,  it  must  be  because 
experience  shows  individuals  that  it  is  not  only  more  profit- 
able, but  unusually  more  convenient,  to  deal  through  them 
than  elsewhere.  Men  will  not  long  subject  themselves  to  per- 
sonal inconvenience  to  promote  any  enterprise  even  though 
they  really  believe  it  to  be  almost  essential  to  the  general 
prosperity.  They  will  almost  universally  rely  upon  its  receiv- 
ing the  necessary  support  from  others,  and  not  concern  them- 
selves personally.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  cooperative  enterprises  shall  be  well  planned,  properly 
located,  and  equipped  to  do  in  the  most  economical  and  effect- 
ive manner  whatever  they  propose  to  do  at  all.  There  is 
reallj'  no  difficulty  in  this,  nor  need  there  be  any  lack  of 
money.  While  the  general  complaint  of  producers  is  lack  of 
capital,  yet  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  aggregate 
capital  invested  in  producing  any  given  quantity  of  material 
is  very  far  in  excess  of  the  sums  required'to  market  it.  The 
advantage  over  farmers  which  outside  capital  possesses  is  in  its 
form — money — its  concentration,  and  power  of  repeated  use 
within  a  short  time.  Whenever  farmers  once  combine  in  a 
firm  and  legal  manner,  their  financial  strength  is  enormously 
greater  than  tliat  of  the  mercantile  concerns  which,  in  the 
absence  of  cooperation,  would  handle  and  market  their  crops. 

It  is  tins  fact  which  makes  successful  cooperation  possible. 
It  is  a  maxim  never  to  be  forgotten  that  those  who  supply  the 
capital  will  control  the  business;  and  it  usually  does  not  much 
matter  whether  the  funds  are  invested  as  profit-sharing  capital 
eras  loans;  in  the  latter  case  capital  is  almost  certain  to  so 
protect  itself  as  to  practically  control,  so  far  as  it  desires  to  do 
so.  If  you  borrow  money  on  produce,  for  exam]>le,  the  control 
of  sale  nominally  remains  in  your  hands,  and  may  actually  so 
remain  so  long  as  the  margin  of  security  is  abundant,  and  the 
lender  has  no  more  profitable  use  for  his  money;  but  if  he 
needs  his  money,  or  if  for  any  reason  he  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  your  management,  you  will  find  that  within  a  short  time 
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you  will  be  compelled  to  sell  regardless  of  the  market.  Money- 
is  bound  to  control.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  when  loans  have  to  be  made,  as  will  ordinarily  be  the 
case  by  marketing  associations  during  the  crop  moving  period, 
they  should  not  be  accepted  from  any  person  or  firm  having 
any  possible  interest  adverse  to  that  of  tlie  association,  or 
whom  the  association  may  wish  to  control  or  direct.  When 
you  have  borrowed  money  of  a  man,  he  controls  you,  not  you 
him;  under  no  circumstances,  therefore,  should  advances  be 
accepted  from  commission  firms.  The  projjcr  source  from 
which  to  obtain  necessary  loans  is  the  local  bankers  whose 
prosperity  is  always  in  a  direct  ratio  with  that  of  the  com- 
uiunity  in  which  they  do  business,  and  who,  in  spite  of  much 
popular  prejudice  against  them,  may  almost  invariably  be 
relied  upon  to  supply,  so  far  as  prudence  will  permit,  all  funds 
legitimately  required  for  temporary  use.  They  are  nearly 
always  the  ablest  and  most  disinterested  advisers  iu  financial 
afiairs,  that  a  cooperative  society  can  have.  It  is  distinctly  to 
their  interest  tliat  all  legitimate  business  enterprises  in  their 
community  shall  prosper. 

No  man  can  successfully  prosecute  a  business  which  he 
does  not  himself  understand.  The  owners  of  a  business  are 
those  who  put  money  into  it.  Whoever  puts  money  into  a 
business  which  he  does  not  understand  is  almost  certain  to 
lose  it.*  There  are  no  business  maxims  more  important  to 
cooperators  than  these.  They  supply  the  standard  wliereby 
those  cooperative  enterprises  which  are  safe  can  be  distin- 
guished in  advance  from  those  which  are  dangerous. 

The  topic  requires  some  elaboration.  In  a  cooperative 
society  the  average  of  the  personal  equations  of  its  members 
will  represent  a  certain  degree  of  ability  and  experience,  which 
will  be  quite  accurately  reflected  in  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  which  changes  very  little  from  year  to  year.  If  the  society 
is  organized  to  transact,  on  a  large  scale,  business  which  each 

*  That  tlie  small  investors  in  British  Cooperative  Societies  do  not  lose  their 
money  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  the  cooperative  movement  has 
developed  some  wonderful  men,— I  might  say  a  wonderful  race  of  men.  We 
have  not  in  America,  yet  developed  cooperators  with  business  capacity  of  flrst- 
rate  caliber  who  will  practically  donate  their  services  to  their  fellow-men. 
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member  is  accustomed  to  transact  for  himself  on  a  smaller 
scale,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  lack  of  ability  to 
manage  the  business  well,  and  with  ordinary  prudence  in 
providing  capital  and  keeping  out  of  debt,  tliere  is  no  reason 
not  to  expect  success.  For  example,  in  a  dairying  community 
there  is  general  information  as  to  the  processes  and  general 
expense  of  butter  or  cheese  making,  and  a  cooperative  cream- 
ery may  be  expected  to  succeed;  so  in  a  fruit-drying  commu- 
nity, whose  members  are  accustomed  to  dry  fruit  extensively 
on  their  farms,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  successful 
fruit-drying  associations.  Siicli  societies  are  also  able  to 
successfully  take  a  step  in  advance,  provided  the  step  be  not 
too  great.  For  example,  the  fruit-growers  of  California  are 
accustomed  to  sell  their  dried  fruit  each  year  to  local  buyers, 
who  concentrate  it  in  wareiiouses  and  sell  it  in  distant  markets. 
It  has  been  found  entirely  practicable  and  economical  for 
growers  to  bring  their  own  fruit  to  their  own  cooperative 
warehouses,  and  have  it  sold  for  themselves  in  the  distant 
markets,  by  their  own  officers.  In  this  case  there  is  the  simple 
advance  from  a  retail  business  of  a  few  tons  each,  to  a  whole- 
sale business  dealing  only  in  car-load  lots,  and  collecting 
through  -tlie  banks  in  the  ordinary  mercantile  way,  instead  of 
receiving  cash  on  their  farms  from  the  local  buyers.  There 
has  been  no  trouble  whatever,  but  no  one  would  expect  a 
dairy  association  to  manipulate  or  sell  dried  fruit  successfully; 
nor  could  any  association  of  farmers  successfully  carry  on  a 
cooperative  shoe  factory,  although  a  body  of  shoe-making 
operatives  might  do  so.  These  distinctions  are  obvious,  but 
often  they  are  less  so,  and  producers  induced  to  invest  money 
in  a  business  too  complicated  for  them;  for  example,  while 
any  farmers'  society  can  dry  and  sell  fruit  successfully,  it  can 
seldom,  if  ever,  make  a  success  of  a  cooperative  cannery,  which 
is  a  complicated  manufacturing  business  in  which  several 
times  as  much  money  has  to  be  paid  for  sugar,  labor,  and 
packing  materials  as  for  the  fruit.  It  has  not  been  found  safe 
to  permit  salaried  employees,  themselves  mostly  without  expe- 
rience, to  expend  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  of  money, 
usually  borrowed,  in  the  purchase  of  material  and  labor  to 
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put  with  $1,000  worth  of  fruit  owned  by  the  cooperators.  The 
finished  product  has  usually  sold  for  less  than  the  aggregate 
cost,  and  as  canning  operations  very  rapidly  run  into  mouey, 
the  losses  have  often  been  such  as  to  involve  heavy  assessments 
on  the  stockholders  to  make  them  good.  It  is  not  safe  for  any 
cooperative  society  to  attempt  such  things.  They  may  succeed , 
but  when  they  do,  it  is  because  one  or  more  public-spirited 
persons  give  to  the  community  the  benefit  of  their  talent  and 
industry  which  they  might  have  used  to  build  up  their  own 
fortunes. 

Cooperative  societies  must  do  a  strictly  cash  business.  Any 
serious  departure  from  this  is  nearly  certain  to  involve  dis- 
aster. If  there  is  no  money  in  a  community,  or  among  those 
who  wish  to  cooperate,  it  is  best  not  tb  try  to  do  business.  If 
there  is  little  money,  keep  down  the  scope  of  the  enterprise 
to  suit  the  amount  of  capital.  By  retaining  all  the  profits  in 
the  business,  as  additions  to  capital,  the  business  can  soon  be 
extended. 

This  is  a  very  important  point.  Few  understand  the  accu- 
mulating power  of  capital  judiciously  managed.  Suppose  one 
liundred  persons,  having  $10  each,  start  a  cooperative  store, 
undertaking  to  buy  only  for  cash.  Such  an  enterprise  could 
not  possibly  succeed  if  ordinary  rents  and  mercantile  salaries 
were  paid,  because  the  expense  would  exceed  any  possible 
profit  on  staple  goods  to  that  amount.  If  any  show  whatever 
is  made,  or  attempt  to  attract  trade  by  advertising  or  display, 
the  capital  is  almost  certain  to  disappear.  But  if  the  owners 
will  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  and  will  be  content 
for  a  time  to  go  to  some  out  of  the  way  place,  involving  little 
or  no  rent,  and  undertake  to  make  their  purchases  of  evenings, 
it  is  possible  for  great  results  to  follow;  by  restricting  the 
commodities  dealt  in  to  a  few  staple  articles,  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  turn  over  such  a  capital  once  a  month,  at  an  aver- 
age net  profit  of  five  per  cent;  a  hundred  families  loyally  sup- 
porting their  own  business,  would  certainly  purchase  goods  to 
the  value  of  $1,000  per  month.  This,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  would  give  a  capital  of  $1,500;  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  $2,250 ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  $3,375;  of  course,  as 
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capital  grows  larger,  it  can  not  be  "  turned  "  so  often,  and  after  a 
time  expenses  would  increase,  as  the  manager  would  tire  of 
working  for  next  to  nothing,  and  no  one  would  expect  it;  but 
that  is  the  secret  of  a  successful  cooperative  store:  buying  and 
selling  for  casli,  and  keeping  the  profits  in  the  business,  until 
the  capital  is  sufficient,  when  cash  dividends  can  be  paid. 
Our  uneasy  and  show-loving  populations  are  not  likely  to  be 
willing  to  practice  this  self-denial;  successful  managers  want 
more  and  more  of  the  profits,  because  they  too  are  easily 
affected  with  the  notion  of  keeping  up  a  certain  "position." 
It  seems  to  be  this  national  characteristic  which  has  usually 
rendered  cooperative  mercantile  enterprises  unprofitable  in 
America.  The  reason  of  tliis  is  very  obvious.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  easy  in  any  community  to  find  a  shrewd,  hard-headed 
workman  or  farmer,  who  could  lay  out  $1,000  in  staple  mer- 
chandise wisely;  but  if  he  were  called  to  invest  $30,000  in  the 
same  way  he  would  be  all  at  sea.  Sharp  salesmen  would  be 
almost  sure  to  load  him  up  with  unprofitable  stock.  It  is  a 
very  puzzling  thing  for  a  new  man  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  mer- 
chandise. He  must  have  the  ability  to  say  "No"  to  very 
persuasive  men,  pretty  much  all  day  long.  But  as  the  busi- 
ness increases  it  becomes  easier  both  to  determine  what  you 
should  buy,  and  to  refuse  what  you  do  not  wish.  The 
manager's  ability  grows  with  his  business,  so  tliat  there  is 
much  more  hope  of  an  enterprise  starting  with  a  very  small 
capital  than  of  any  other.  But  cooperative  "stores"  have 
proved  very  hazardous  things  in  America. 

Cooperative  and  individual  business  enterprises  are  subject 
to  the  same  statute  laws  governing  "trade,"  which  are  in  some 
respects  different  from  the  laws  affecting  transactions  between 
persons  not  in  trade.  If  a  farmer  does  not  pay  his  note  at 
maturity,  lie  is  of  course  subject  to  suit  and  judgment  and  tlie 
sale  of  any  property  that  can  be  reached  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment; a  "  trader,"  however,  will  ordinarily  be  in  debt  to  many 
persons,  and  have  many  more  indebted  to  him.  In  case  he 
should  fail  to  pay  some  obligation  when  due,  the  creditor,  if 
permitted  without  restraint  to  take  the  above  course,  might 
unnecessarily  break  up  a  business  and  render  it  impossible  to 
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satisfy  other  claims  against  it.  Most  states,  therefore,  have 
insolvency  laws  whereby  a  trader  unable  to  pay  his  debts  at 
maturity,  may  be  compelled  to  surrender  his  property  and 
business  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors. 
Cooperative  societies  engaged  in  trade  would  be  subject  to 
these  laws,  and  the  object  of  this  reference  to  them  is  to 
impress  on  those  proposing  to  cooperate  the  vital  necessity  of 
maintaining  credit,  by  promptly  meeting  all  obligations  when 
due.  As  already  stated,  all  permanent  debt  is  dangerous  to 
cooperative  societies,  but  if  unfortunately  debt  be  incurred, 
provision  must  always  be  carefully  made  in  advance  for 
prompt  payment 


CHAPTER  III. 

COOPERATIVE  CORPORATIONS. 

AS  cooperative  enterprises  will  usually  be  carried  on  by 
corporations  created  for  the  purpose,  it  seems  necessary 
to  devote  some  space  to  their  consideration.  I  can  not 
say  too  often  that  this  is  not  a  law  book,  and  that  while  there 
are  many  tilings  which,  can  be  profitabl}'^  said  here  in  regard 
to  corporations,  whoever  proposes  to  organize  one  should  take 
no  guide  whatever  but  the  printed  law  of  his  own  state,  and 
the  advice  of  a  competent  lawyer.  As  laws  affecting  corpora- 
tions are  continually  being  changed  in  all  states,  one  must  not 
only  consult  the  law,  but  be  sure  that  it  is  the  law  as  left  by 
the  last  Legislature.  In  fact,  if  a  corporation  is  worth  organ- 
izing it  is  worth  doing  it  under  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
and  capable  lawyer. 

The  popular  use  of  the  term  "corporations,"  of  late  years, 
to  denote  the  great  aggregations  of  capital  which  are  so  often 
employed  to  oppress  the  masses,  has  been  such  that  there  has 
grown  up  against  those  very  useful  institutions  a  certain 
unreasoning  prejudice  which  often  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
induce  people — especially  farmers — to  go  into  them.  This 
prejudice  has  been  greatly  strengthened  b}^  unfortunate  results 
which  have  befallen  many  who  did  go  into  them  blindly. 
Tiiere  can  be  no  business  without  risk  of  loss.  If  I  buy  a 
farm  at  current  prices,  circumstances  beyond  my  control  may 
create  conditions  which  will  make  it  unsalable  at  half  what  I 
pay  for  it.  If  I  have  paid  cash,  I  have  then  lost  half  my 
investment;  if  I  have  borrowed  half  the  cost,  I  have  lost  all 
my  capital  and  must  pay  rent  in  the  form  of  interest  so  long 
as  my  creditor  permits;  when  he  chooses  he  will  take  my 
farm  io  repay  his  advance.  If  I  lend  money,  no  matter  how 
well  secured,  there  is  a  possibility  of  loss.  If  I  engage  in 
mercantile  business  there  is  still  more  chance  of  loss.  If  I 
(218) 
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raise  produce  it  may  be  burned  before  sale,  or  I  may  sell  it  at 
less  than  its  value.  If  I  unite  with  my  neighbors  to  do  any  of 
these  things  in  a  cooperative  way,  there  is  the  same  danger  of 
loss.  If  I  incur  debt  I  am  holden  to  the  extent  of  my  property 
for  its  payment.  If  I  duly  authorize  another  to  incur  debt  in 
my  behalf,  I  am  properly  held  as  firmly  as  if  I  had  myself 
conducted  the  transaction.  If  I  enter  a  partnership,  either  of 
the  partners  may  incur  liabilities  of  which  I  am  ignorant 
which  may  sweep  away  my  entire  property.  If  I  join  an  asso- 
ciation, however  loosely  united,  and  indebtedness  is  incurred 
in  pursuance  of  the  objects  for  which  the  association  is  founded 
— as,  for  example,  if  the  association  guarantees  the  freight  on 
a  car-load  of  fruit — I  am  responsible  not  only  for  my  share  of 
tlie  guarantee,  but,  if  I  am  the  only  member  able  to  respond, 
for  the  entire  amount.  It  is  a  principle  not  only  of  law  but 
of  equity  tliat  I  be  responsible  for  the  act  of  my  agent  within 
the  limit  of  his  agency,  and  the  association  is  my  agent;  and 
there  is  probably  no  limit  to  my  responsibility  except  the 
limit  of  my  property. 

A  corporation  is  a  means  provided  bjj^  law  whereby  a  large 
number  of  persons  can  safely  and  conveniently  do  business  as 
one  person;  By  incorporation  individuals  are  enabled  to 
escape  many  inconveniences  and  liabilities  which  they  would 
incur  by  doing  business  as  a  partnership,  or  an  unincorporated 
association,  which  is  legally  the  same  as  a  partnership. 

1.  By  the  death  of  a  partner  the  whole  business  is  liable  to 
be  thrown  into  court,  with  varying  possibilities,  according  to 
circumstances,  of  hindrances  in  transacting  its  business,  or  a 
possible  enforced  winding  up  of  its  affairs.  The  death  of  a 
stockholder  in  a  corporation  need  make  no  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business. 

2.  In  an  ordinary  partnership,  any  of  the  partners  may 
create  liabilities  involving  the  property  of  all  the  partners;  in 
a  corporation  tlie  law  provides  means  whereby  the  power  1o 
incur  debt  is  restricted  to  certain  persons  named  by  the  stock- 
holders and  who  may  be  restrained  by  by-laws,  and  caused  to 
give  bonds  not  to  violate  them. 

3.  Instead  of  each  stockholder  being  liable,  like  a  partner, 
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to  the  extent  of  his  property,  for  the  entire  indebtedness  of 
the  concern,  he  is  liable  only  for  a  certain  definite  amount, 
which  is  fixed  by  statute  in  each  state:  in  California  he  is 
liable  for  such  a  ratio  of  the  indebtedness  as  the  stock  owned 
by  him  is  of  the  total  stock  issued;  if  he  owns  one-tenth  of 
the  stock,  he  is  liable  for  one-tenth  of  the  indebtedness,  and 
no  more.  Each  state  has  its  own  law  upon  this  matter.  Some 
states  may  permit  so-called  "limited"  corporations,*  in  which 
stockholders  in  corporations  are  liable  only  to  the  amount  of 
their  stock  subscription;  when  their  stock  is  fully  paid  up 
there  can  be  no  further  call  upon  them,  no  matter  what 
indebtedness  is  incurred. 

Corporations,  therefore,  are  not  only  more  convenient,  but 
far  safer  than  partnerships  or  associations,  when  any  consid- 
erable number  of  persons  unite  to  establish  a  permanent 
business. 

Among  farmers  who  become  stockholders  in  cooperative 
enterprises  there  is  a  very  common  source  of  complaint,  which 
has  no  foundation  in  reason,  and  that  is  "assessments"  on 
stock  not  fully  paid  up ;  if  I  subscribe  for  ten  shares  of  stock 
at  $10  a  share,  I  obligate  myself  to  pay  $100  at  such  times  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  and 
the  laws  of  the  state  prescribe ;  and  having  thus  promised  I 
have  no  right  to  complain  that  I  am  held  to  the  promise. 
There  is  often  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  capital 
required,  and  it  is  quite  usual  to  take  subscriptions  for  more 
than  is  supposed  necessary,  and  call  in  only  a  certain  portion. 
But  the  calling  in  of  more  is  always  a  matter  entirely  within 
the  discretion  of  the  directors,  but  if  they  do  call  it  no  one 
can  complain;  if  I  do  not  wish  to  pay  I  must  not  promise  to 
do  so.  The  cause  of  the  general  complaint  among  farmers 
when  called  upon  to  pay  "assessments"  on  non-paid-up  stock 
is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  self-delusions  of  enthusiastic 
promoters  of  cooperative  societies,  who  have  exaggerated  ideas 
of  the  profits  of  business,  and  insuflBcient  knowledge  of  the 


*I  know  of  no  sucla  state,  but  I  have  not  investigated  carefully.     They  are 
permitted  by  British  law. 
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amount  of  capital  required  to  transact  it.  In  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions to  stock  they  are  apt  to  represent — as  they  fully 
believe — that  the  first  payment  is  all  that  will  be  required ; 
hence  when  the  call  comes  for  the  second  and  the  following 
payments,  there  is  disappointment  and  complaint. 

But  the  assessment  of  stock  which  has  been  fully  paid  up 
is  quite  another  matter.  If  I  subscribe  for  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $100, 1  must  not  complain  if  I  am  called  upon  to  pay  $100; 
but  if  I  am  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  that,  there  is  almost 
certainly  some  one  to  blame.  The  mere  fact  of  such  au  assess- 
ment is  ordinarily  evidence  of  mismanagement.  As  a  rule, 
when  such  assessments  are  made  they  are  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  indebtedness  which  should  not  have  been  incurred. 
The  one  who  is  usually  to  blame,  when  assessments  on  paid-up 
stock  are  made,  is  the  stockholder  himself.  In  all  corpora- 
tions the  power  rests  with  the  stockholders,  and  where  the 
power  is,  there  must  rest  the. responsibility.  It  is  true  that 
corporate  affairs  must  be  mostly  transacted  by  directors,  but 
those  directors  are  chosen  by  the  stockholders,  who  have  also 
power  to  instruct  them,  and  to  see  that  they  follow  instructions. 
It  is  true  that  we  may  be  deceived,  both  as  to  the  honesty  and 
the  ability  of  our  agents,  but  if  we  use  ordinary  diligence  in 
attending  to  our  own  corporate  business,  we  are  almost  certain  to 
discover  it  in  time  to  prevent  serious  injury.  If  we  fail  to  use 
such  diligence  we  have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  financial  trouble  in  cooperative 
corporations,  leading  to  assessments  on  paid-up  stock,  is  due 
to  non-attendance  of  stockholders  at  stockholders'  meetings 
and  non-use  by  stockholders  of  the  facilities  which  they  have 
provided  for  themselves,  and  which  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage  to  make  use  of.  By  attendance  at  stockholders' 
meetings,  and  by  frequent  calls  at  its  place  of  business,  and 
conversation  with  the  managers  and  with  other  stockholders, 
the  owners  of  the  business  may  be  kept  constantly  advised  of 
its  condition ,  and  prospects,  and  may  always  avert  serious 
financial  trouble. 

One  very  common  cause  of  financial  trouble  in  cooperative 
societies  is  lack  of  patronage  by  the  owners  of  the  business. 
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Suppose  a  society  organized  to  market  the  product  of  its  mem- 
bers; the  projectors  of  the  society  induce  one  hundred  members 
to  join  them;  storage  and  other  facilities  are  provided  to  take 
care  of  the  product  of  all;  connections  for  selling  are  made  at 
considerable  expense;  a  manager  is  employed  at  a  salary  pro- 
portioned to  his  responsibility  in  handling  tlie  entire  output 
of  the  members;  the  charge  for  selling  is  fixed  upon  the  sup- 
position that  all  will  sell  through  their  own  agency,  and,  in 
general,  all  the  preliminary  expense  of  selling  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  membership  is  incurred;  if,  then — as  I  have  known 
to  be  tlie  case — three-fourths  of  the  members  compete  with 
their  own  business  by  selling  tljrough  otlier  agencies,  one  of 
two  things  must  happen:  either  those  members  who  use  the 
agency  must  pay  an  unreasonable  sum  for  its  services,  or  a 
deficit  will  be  created,  to  be  met,  in  default  of  actual  cash  on 
hand,  by  an  assessment  on  paid-up  stock;  in  difi'ereut  instances 
I  have  seen  each  method  used  by  cooperative-marketing  asso- 
ciations. In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  store,  the  result  would 
be  the  same.  A  mere  deficit  in  expense,  however,  can  never 
be  serious,  as  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  cooperative  busi- 
ness would  be  run  at  a  loss  for  a  long  time.  The  worst  cases 
occur  as  the  result  of  attempting^  business  not  suitable  for 
farmers  to  engage  in,  wherein  employees  are  permitted  to 
make  large  purchases  of  material  on  credit  or  with  borrowed 
money,  or  to  make  sales  of  manufactured  products  for  future 
delivery,  before  purchasing  the  raw  materials.  In  one  case 
that  has  been  reported  to  me,  some  stockholders  in  a  coopera- 
tive cannery  have  been  driven  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
by  operations  which,  as  stated  to  me,  were  about  as  follows: 
an  employee  of  a  cannery  desired  to  be,  or  to  be  retained,  as 
superintendent;  not  succeeding,  he  went  among  the  neighbor- 
ing farmers  and  organized  a  cooperative  cannery,  to  be  man- 
aged by  himself;  indebtedness  was  incurred  for  buildings, 
machinery,  sugar,  packages,  and  labor;  the  superintendent 
was  an  active  man,  and  succeeded  in  making  very  large  con- 
tracts for  canned  goods  early  in  the  season;  the  fruit  crop, 
however,  proved  short,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  than  he  expected,  making,  however,  most  of  his 
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purchases  from  stockholders,  who  were  to  be  paid  from  the 
sales  of  the  canned  goods.  In  due  time  they  were  shipped, 
and  r^ected;  they  had  not  been  properly  put  up,  and  were 
spoiled;  meantime  canned  goods  had  advanced,  and  the  pur- 
chasers insisted  on  delivery  of  sound  goods,  according  to 
contract;  this  the  corporation  was  unable  to  do,  and  those  to 
whom  they  had  sold  bouglit  elsewhere,  at  much  higher  prices, 
charging  the  difference  to.  the  cooperative  society,  against 
which  they  obtained  judgment;  and  the  outcome  of  the  whole 
business  to  the  stockholders  was  an  entire  loss  of  their  crop, 
which  was  spoiled,  and  an  assessment  to  pay  for  all  the  other 
material  and  labor  used,  as  well  as  the  machinery  and  other 
permanent  plant,  which  was  worth  next  to  nothing  at  forced 
sale;  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  were  large  sums  due  as 
damages  to  those  to  whom  they  sold  goods,  but  could  not 
deliver.  A  single  individual,  in  such  a  case,  would  simply 
surrender  his  property,  go  through  insolvency,  and  begin 
again;  the  stockholders  in  this  corporation,  however,  being 
all  farmers  with  more  or  less  property,  were  generally  "good" 
for  their  share  of  the  loss,  which  was  put  into  judgments  against 
them,  and  gradually  collected. 

The  above  illustrations  are  given  to  show  the  causes  of 
failure,  and  the  dangers  of  cooperative  work;  in  one  case,  the 
trouble  arose  because  the  stockholders  did  not  attend  to  and 
sustain  their  own  business;  in  the  last,  because  they  engaged 
in  a  risky  business,  which  they  did  not  understand;  in  both 
cases,  the  stockholders  alone  were  responsible;  they  could  have 
sustained  the  business  which  was  suitable  for  them,  and  could 
have  kept  out  of  the  other.  In  both  cases  they  were  better 
off  in  an  incorporated  society  than  they  would  have  been 
without  incorporation.  It  is  not  "corporations"  which  farmers 
have  to  fear,  but  irresolution  and  foolishness. 

No  corporation  can  lawfully  engage  in  any  business  which 
is  not  specified  in  its  articles  of  incorporation.  The  first  step, 
therefore,  toward  safety  in  cooperative  corporations  is  to  exactly 
specify  in  those  articles  the  business  to  be  engaged  in,  in  such 
terms  as  to  exclude  everything  else.  It  is  a  common  practice, 
in  drawing  these  articles,  to  make  them  very  general  in  their 
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terms,  so  as  to  permit  almost  anything  at  all  related  to  the 
proposed  business  to  be  done;  as,  for  example,  "to  buy,  receive, 
sell,  dry,  can,  or  preserve  fruit,"  when  the  real  intention  is 
simply  to  receive  and  sell  fruit,  and  the  articles  should  read, 
as  the  purpose  of  the  corporation,  "To  receive,  store,  and  sell 
fruit,  for  cash  only."  Under  their  powers,  by  the  first  reading, 
an  incompetent  board  of  directors  might  lawfully  bankrupt 
every  stockholder;  by  the  latter  form,  at  the  worst,  they  could 
be  only  mulcted  in  a  small  sum  for  expenses.  Tlioughtless 
persons,  in  preparing  these  articles,  often  think  it  just  as  well 
to  put  everything  in,  with  the  idea  that  they  "may  want  to  do 
some  of  these  things  sometime;"  this,  however,  is  no  reason; 
if  the  purposes,  as  originally  dra:wn,  are  ever  found  insufficient, 
a  little  trouble,  and  a  few  dollars,  will  at  any  time  set  every- 
thing right,  and  meantime  no  stockholder  can  be  involved  in 
any  way  that  he  did  not  intend.  The  articles  of  incorporation 
form  the  constitution  of  the  society;  they  constitute  a  public 
record,  to  be  filed  for  public  reference,  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  state,  and  when  so  filed,  can  only  be  changed 
by  the  stockholders  themselves  in  accordance  with  tiie  provi- 
sions of  the  local  law.  They  should  never  be  prepared  except 
under  the  advice  of  an  experienced  attorney,  who  should  care- 
fully inform  stockholders  of  the  exact  obligations  they  assume. 
Experienced  business  men  are  far  more  competent  than  farmers 
to  frame  such  a  document,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such 
experienced  person  ever  frames  such  a  document  except  under 
competent  legal  advice. 

The  by-laws  of  a  corporation  also  constitute  a  public 
record,  but  are  usually  filed  onlj"^  in  the  office  of  the  corpora- 
tion itself,  where  they  must  always  be  subject  to  public 
inspection.  It  is  well  to  have  legal  advice  in  preparing  these 
also,  but  it  is  not  so  important  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  articles  of 
incorporation.  As  a  draft  is  usually  prepared  in  advance  for 
submission  to  the  stockiiolders,  it  is  very  desirable  to  submit 
the  proposed  by-laws  to  an  attorney  before  presenting  them  to 
the  stockholders. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  by-laws  of  a  corpora- 
tion should  contain : — 
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1.  Such  formal  directions  for  conducting  the  business  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law;  these  must  all  be  observed,  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  by-laws,  but  as  the  printed  statutes  are  not 
always  conveniently  accessible  to  the  officers,  they  should  all 
be  in  the  by-laws  for  reference,  which  is  very  necessary,  as  all 
corporate  business  must  be  transacted  strictly  in  accordance 
with  law. 

2.  Such  other  directions,  and  limitations  upon  the  power 
of  the  directors,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  the  stockholders 
may  desire.  If  inconsistent  with  law  they  are  of  course  void, 
and  if  not  properly  drawn  they  may  fail  of  their  intended 
effect.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  good  legal  advice  may  be 
very  valuable  in  preparing  by-laws.  In  general,  whatever  is 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well. 

In  fact,  it  is  desirable  to  act  under  legal  advice  until  the 
corporation  is  fairly  started  in  business,  with  all  the  required 
legal  records  made,  and  all  books  required  by  law  to  be  kept 
opened;  after  that  the  common  sense  of  the  directors,  and 
especially  of  the  president  and  the  secretary,  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  such  simple  transactions  as  cooperative  societies 
ought  to  engage  in.  Corporations  controlled  by  trained  busi- 
ness men,  act  constantly  under  legal  advice  in  all  transactions 
outside  the  regular  routine  of  business;  cooperative  corpora- 
tions, however,  ought  to  engage  only  in  simple  transactions, 
as  to  which,  when  the  routine  is  once  learned,  no  further 
advice  is  necessary. 

The  main  reason  for  such  care  in^the  organization  of  a 
cooperative  corporation  is  the  eflPect  which  it  has  on  its  credit. 
Many  cooperative  societies  are  so  situated  as  to  require  tem- 
porary loans  during  the  marketing  season,  in  order  to  avoid 
undue  pressure  in  marketing  their  output.  This  is  customary 
among  the  trade,  and  is  perfectly  legitimate.  Suppose  a  cooper- 
ative incorporated  society  for  marketing  dried  fruits,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  California.  The  object  of  these  societies  is 
to  prevent  undue  depression  in  the  local  market  from  the 
pressure  to  sell  by  those  in  immediate  need  of  money.  Nearly 
all  that  class  of  persons  may  be  glad  to  unite  in  a  cooperative 
society,  but  they  need  a  portion  of  the  value  of  their  crop  as 
15 
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soon  as  it  can  be  delivered  to  the  warehouse.  As  it  will  not 
be  immediately  sold,  the  corporation  must  borrow  money  to 
make  the  advance.  It  will  be  found  difficult,  however,  to  give 
the  necessary  security.  It  is  inconvenient,  and  in  fact  usually 
impossible,  to  pledge  the  product,  as  it  is  ordinarily  graded 
and  inseparably  mixed  with  other  products,  upon  which, 
perhaps,  no  advance  is  desired,  and  at  any  rate  as  the  material 
is  constantly  coming  in  and  going  out,  it  is  exceedingly  incon- 
venient to  be  constantly  executing  pledges,  and  obtaining 
releases  from  day  to  day  as  it  moves.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  these  necessary  loans  upon  the  general  credit  of 
the  corporation,  which  is  itself  fully  secured,  as  it  holds  posses- 
sion of  the  product  upon  which  the  advance  is  made..  If, 
however,  application  is  made  to  the  local  bank,  it  is  probable 
that  any  loan  to  the  corporation  will  be  refused. 

The  reason  of  this  is  apparent.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  a  corporation  is  safer  for  the  individual  stockholder  than 
an  unincorporated  society;  but  by  as  much  as  it  is  safer  to 
the  stockholder,  by  so  mucli  is  it  rendered  unsafe  to  a  creditor 
of  the  corporation ;  a  bank,  therefore,  will  often  refuse  a  loan 
to  a  corporation  which  it  would  gladly  make  on  the  joint  note 
of  a  small  number  of  its  stockholders.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
reason  of  this;  of  course  notes  executed  to  banks  in  the  ordi- 
nary transaction  of  legitimate  mercantile  business  are  usually 
paid  at  maturity;  but  sometimes  they  are  not,  and  prudent 
bank  officers,  in  making  loans,  must  invariably  consider  what 
would  happen  should,  they  be  forced  to  collect  the  note  by 
law ;  if,  therefore,  a  loan  to  a  corporation  were  contemplated, 
the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the  attorney  of  the  bank,  who 
would  proceed  to  inquire  as  follows: — 

1.  Is  the  society  legally  incorporated? 

2.  Are  its  present  directors  legally  chosen  ? 

3.  Have  they,  under  the  articles  of  incorporation  ana  the 
by-laws,  the  authority  to  authorize  the  proposed  loan? 

4.  Have  they  so  authorized  it? 

6.  What  officers  are  authorized  to  sign  the  note? 
6.  What  other  indebtedness,  if  any,  is  outstanding  against 
the  corporation? 
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If,  upon  examiuatioi  of  the  records,  the  attorney  is  able  to 
give  an  unequivocal  "yes"  to  the  first  four  questions,  and 
satisfactory  replies  to  the  last  two,  the  way  to  the  desired  loan 
is  greatly  smoothed ;  if  the  records  do  not  permit  such  unequiv- 
ocal replies  to  be  made,  the  bank — if  a  safe  one  to  deposit 
in — will  refuse  to  loan.*  These  six  questions  having  been 
satisfactorily  answered  by  the  bank's  attorney,  the  bank  itself 
lias  then  to  consider  the  amount  of  property  subject  to  attach- 
ment, belonging  to  the  corporation,  the  value  of  goods  in  its 
possession,  upon  the  security  of  which  the  proceeds  of  the 
proposed  loan  are  to  be  reloaned  to  individuals,  and  the 
character  and  ability  of  those  in  charge  of  the  corporate  busi- 
ness; if  a  satisfactory  showing  is  made  on  these  points,  tliere 
is  no  reason  why  the  loan  to  the  corporation  should  not  be 
made. 

In  farmers'  cooperative  societies  there  is  almost  no  question 
of  the  honesty  of  the  president  and  directors;  known  to  eacii 
other  as  the  stockholders  are,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
management  will  be  hojiest.  There  is,  however,  danger  of 
mistakes  resulting  from  business  inexperience,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  banks  require  a  year  or  two  of  successful 
experience  before  granting  loans  to  cooperative  societies,  even 
if  known  to  be  properly  organized.  In  this  case  money  can 
only  be  borrowed  for  the  corporation  on  the  joint  individual 
notes  of  the  directors  or  other  stockholders.  This  is  a  common 
custom  in  the  case  of  corporations  organized  for  profit,  in 
which  the  directors  frequently  own  a  controlling  interest 
which  makes  them  willing  to  become  personally  liable  in 
transactions  wholly  under  their  control,  and  from  which  they 
expect  to  derive,  through  their  holdings  of  stock,  personal  profit. 


*  The  officer  primarily  responsiWe  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  corporate  busi- 
ness and  the  due  entry  of  the  necessary  records,  is  the  secretary.  A  good 
secretary  is  invaluable,  and  should  never  be  changed  if  it  can  be  avoided.  His 
familiarity  with  what  has  been  done,  and  with  the  necessary  legal  forms  of 
transacting  corporate  business,  make  him  invaluable  to  the  business.  It  may 
be  proper  to  suggest  that  the  secretary  should  have  no  executive  connection 
with  the  business,  or  any  responsibility  for  funds  or  monetary  transactions;  let 
him  be  purely  a  recording  officer,  under  no  possible  temptation  to  falsify  or 
obscure  the  record. 
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Corporate  notes  are  not  liked  by  banks,  and  some  banks  refuse 
them  entirely,  for  fear  of  legal  informalities  in  their  business; 
banks  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  inves- 
tigations. Stockholder's  liability  is  never  considered  as  a  basis 
of  security,  although,  should  the  worst  happen,  it  is  made 
use  of. 

Directors  in  cooperative  societies,  however,  ought  never  to 
be  expected  to  become  personally  responsible  for  debts  of  the 
corporation.  They  seldom  have  more  direct  iuteresLthan  other 
stockholders,  devote  mucli  time,  gratuitously,  to  the  common 
business,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  criticisms  of  the  censorious 
and  unjust.  If,  therefore,  without  hope  of  personal  profit, 
they  are  asked  to  impair  their  own  credit  by  borrowing  money 
for  corporate  use,  it  is  hard  to  get  good  men  to  serve.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  organization  of 
cooperative  corporations  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  under  competent  legal  advice.  By  this  means  those  con- 
cerned with  the  organization,  and  who  are  likel}'  to  be  the 
first  directors  and  officers,  become  familiar  with  the  proper 
methods  of  conducting  corporate  affairs,  and  are  thereby 
enabled  to  maintain  the  credit  and  standing  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  prosecute  its  business  with  the  effectiveness  and 
vigor  which  knowledge  alone  can  give. 


CHAFER    IV. 

ESSEITTIALS     OF     SECURITY    IN     COOPEKATIVE     SOCIETIES. 

THE  principal  elements  of  safety  have  been  already  men- 
tioned; they  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 
Adequate  Capital. — In  order  to  proceed  safelj'^  a 
careful  estimate  must  be  made  of  the  sum  required  for  perma- 
nent investment.  If  a  cooperative  "store"  is  contemplated, 
whatever  actual  cash  can  be  collected  is  enough,  provided  the 
members  of  the  society  are  of  the  right  material,  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  purcliase  their  supplies  of  their  own  store, 
each,  for  a  time,  at  some  personal  inconvenience.  If  there  be 
any  doubt  about  this,  don't  start.  If  a  creamery,  or  fruit  drier, 
or  selling  agency  be  contemplated,  carefully  estimate  the  cost 
of  the  necessary  laud,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  together  with 
expense  of  organization  and  expense  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness until  it  begins  to  earn  income;  when  everything  that  can 
be  thought  of  has  been  estimated,  add  fifty  per  cent  to  the 
amount  so  obtained;  when  stock  to  that  amount  has  been 
subscribed,  it  will  be  safe  to  go  ahead. 

Freedom  fkom  Debt. — By  this  is  meant  permanent  debt, 
upon  which  interest  is  paid  and  which  forms  a  permanent 
lien  on  the  property  of  the  corporation;  temporary  loans  for 
the  purpose  of  making  advances  on  produce,  and  which  are 
to  be  paid  from  the  sales  of  the  produce,  are  usual  for  market- 
ing societies,  and  are  entirely  safe.  State  laws  should,  and 
probably  always  do,  set  a  limit  to  the  indebtedness  which  cor- 
porations may  incur;  in  California  the  limit  is  the  amount  of 
subscribed  capital  stock.  In  the  purchase  of  the,  permanent 
plant  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  incur  indebtedness  payable  in 
yearly  instalments  running  not  over  three  years,  provided 
the  stock  necessary  to  pay  the  indebtedness  has  been  sub- 
scribed and  partly  paid  up,  the  unpaid  portion  to  be  used, 
as  paid  in,  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness;  but  no  indebtedness 
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is  safe  in  excess  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  outstanding 
amount  due  on  unpaid  stock.  Allowance  must  always  be. 
made  for  subscriptions  which  will  never  be  paid.  The  stand- 
ing of  tlie  subscribers,  however,  has  much  to  do  with  this,  and 
the  directors  will  usually  be  fair  judges  of  the  value  of  the 
unpaid  subscriptions.  Subscriptions  on  which  no  payment 
has  been  made  at  the  first  call  are  usually  of  no  value.  They 
should  be  counted  as  nothing,  at  all  events.  If  payment  could 
be  enforced — which  is  often  doubtful — ^it  would  be  foolish  to 
do  it.  In  case  of  indebtedness  to  be  met  by  deferred  pay- 
ments on  stock,  each  stockholder  should  perfectly  understand 
that  he  has  an  obligation  that  Tnvst  be  met,  so  that  there  is  no 
surprise  on  his  part,  or  complaint  of  "  assessments."  Except 
for  permanent  plant,  for  which  stock  has  been  subscribed,  and 
for  a  limited  amount  calculated  to  pay  running  expenses  not 
to  exceed  a  half  year,  there  should  be  absolutely  no  debt 
permitted,  except  for  advances  on  products  under  the  control 
of  the  corporation. 

Caution  in  Making  Advances. — In  this  matter  it  is  best 
to  be  governed  6y  your  banker;  indeed,  you  will  probably  be 
compelled  to  be  so  governed,  as  he  will  lend  you  no  money  if 
he  is  not  satisfied  that  you  are  making  safe  use  of  it.  It  may 
be  best,  however,  to  consider  the  matter  a  little  for  ourselves. 

Farmers  are  apt  to  consider  banks  as  the  owners  of  the 
money  which  they  lend.  This  is  true,  however,  only  to  a 
limited  degree.  The  greater  part  of  the  funds  available  for 
loans  from  banks  is  the  property  of  depositors,  who  are  liable 
to  call  for  them  at  any  time;  banks,  therefore,  have  to  be 
extremely  cautious  in  lending;  the  time  must  be  always  short, 
and  the  security  such  that  it  can  be  instantly  converted  into 
cash  if  necessary,  and  the  margin  between  the  amount  of  the 
loan  and  the  market  value  of  the  security  must  always  be 
such  that  the  amount  of  tlie  loan  can  be  realized  in  any 
emergency.  Some  farm  products  form  such  a  security,  and 
some  do  not,  and  some  would  be  considered  good  security  in 
one  locality  and  not  in  another.  Their  value  as  security 
depends,  first,  upon  the  usual  demand  for  them;  secondly,  upon 
their  keeping  qualities;  and,  thirdly,  upon  their  situation. 
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Wheat  is  good  security  the  world  over;  the  demand  is 
universal,  and  it  will  keep  for  years ;  but  a  larger  margin  is 
necessary  in  California  than  in  Chicago  or  Liverpool,  because 
it  is  farther,  from  market.  Indian  corn  is  far  better  security 
in  Illinois  than  in  California,  because  the  demand  is  greater 
there ;  on  the  contrary,  any  one  can  see  that  a  car-load  of  fresh 
fruit  is  worthless  as  security ;  it  is  not  accepted  as  security 
even  for  freight.  All  produce  is  better,  as  security,  in  the 
hands  of  a  trader,  on  the  way  to  market,  than  in  the  warehouse 
of  the  producer,  unsold. 

Dried  fruit  is  a  very  important  product  of  California,  but 
until  recently  has  not  been  considered  proper  security  for 
sound  banks  to  accept,  except  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  in 
the  process  of  marketing ;  in  the  hands  of  growers  it  has  been 
practically  worthless  as  security  outside  of  one  or  two  local- 
ities where  the  interests  were  so  large  as  to  compel  bankers  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  its  value.  The  stability  of  the 
demand  has  not  been  assured,  and  it  is  very  liable  to  deterio- 
ration in  unskilled  hands ;  it  is  entirely  unsafe  to  carry  over  to 
the  second  year,  as  old  fruit  always  sells  at  a  discount. 

The  fact  that  the  result  of  the  labor  and  investment  of  the 
California  fruit-grower  has  resulted  in  a  perishable  or  a  semi- 
perishable  product,  regarded  as  unfit  for  securitj',  together 
with  the  great  distance  of  California  from  the  great  markets, 
has  placed  the  fruit-growers  of  that  state  in  a  very  serious 
position,  for  which  cooperation  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy. 
The  cooperative  societies,  however,  are  subjected  to  a  compe- 
tition from  commission  houses  so  severe  as  to  be  sometimes 
actually  vicious  and  unscrupulous;  the  strongest  weapon  of 
commission  houses  is  the  "  advances "  which  tliey  make  to 
growers;  in  many  cases  they  advance  cash  to  cultivate  the 
crops,  taking  crop  mortgages;  this  they  do  largely  from  their 
own  capital,  bank  loans  not  being  always  available  for  that 
use;  the  moment,  however,  the  dried  product  is  ready,  bank- 
ing capital  can  be  had  througli  commission  houses  to  "  move" 
it,  up  to  the  amount  of  perhaps  three-fourths  its  current  value, 
and  even  more;  with  any  such  amount  of  advance  as  that 
upon  it,  however,  it  must  be  kept  inomng  and  got  into  the 
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bauds  of  the  purchaser  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  this 
the  owner  of  the  money  secured  by  it  will  insist  upon  at  all 
hazards,  and  it  will  ordinarily  be  done  regardless  of  any 
promises  to  growers. 

Perhaps  the  main  object  of  the  cooperative  fruit  associa- 
tions of  California  has  been  to  relieve  the  selling  pressure 
during  the  first  month  or  two  of  each  season,  by  providing 
means  whereby  growers  can  obtain  reasonable  advances  for  a 
short  time,  upon  their  product,  while  still  retaining  control  of 
its  sale.  It  is  considered  that  since  the  crop  requires  the 
entire  year  for  its  consumption,  during  which  time  it  will 
necessarily  be  "carried  "  by  some  one,  it  will  be  to  the  grow- 
er's interest  to  avoid  a  forced  sale  of  the  entire  crop  during 
the  first  month  or  two,  by  "carrying"  some  portion  of  it 
liimself,  not,  however,  in  a  speculative  spirit,  or  with  any 
special  expectation  of  more  than  the  proper  slight  advance  to 
offset  interest  and  shrinkage,  which  a  dealer  would  expect. 

Tills,  however,  the  grower  can  not  do,  if  he  loads  up  his 
product  with  advances  approaching  its  market  value;  when 
lie  does  that  his  product  will  have  to  move;  the  inducements 
which  commission  houses  sometimes  offer  of  very  large  ad- 
vances, as  against  comparatively  small  advances  attainable 
through  a  cooperative  societj',  are  in  reality  no  advantage  to 
the  grower;  in  almost  every  instance  when  his  circumstances 
require  him  to  immediately  realize  nearly  the  full  value  of 
his  crop,  he  will  do  better  to  sell  outright  to  some  person  able 
to  hold  it  if  he  desires. 

Dried  fruit,  nuts,  raisins,  etc.,  in  a  fruit  warehouse  in 
California,  in  charge  of  experienced  men  who  are  responsible 
for  its  condition,  is  security  for  fifty  per  cent  of  its  current 
value,  and  would  now  probably  be  so  considered  by  most  Cali- 
fornia banks,  for  a  short  loan,  with  the  understanding  that 
no  renewal  was  to  be  asked,  but  the  fruit  sold  before  the 
maturity  of  the  advance  upon  it;  this  would  probably  be 
all  that  a  banker  would  advance,  and  it  should  be  all  that 
any  cooperative  society  should  advance.  Holding  any  prod- 
uct which  you  can  sell,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  you  need, 
is  speculation,  and  he  who  speculates  on  borrowed  money  is 
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lost.  The  cooperative  societies  of  California  were  organized 
as  selling  agencies ;  if  they  acquire  the  habit  of  seeking  to 
"  corner  "  the  markets,  and  do  it  on  borrowed  money,  they  are 
doomed.  Hence,  while  advances  to  a  certain  extent  are  nec- 
essary and  proper,  cooperative  societies  should  use  caution; 
if  the  pressure  for  advances  is  quite  general,  and  tends  to 
approach  half  the  value  of  the  product  or  more,  push  sales  a 
little  harder..  Have  no  fear  of  "weakening  the  market;" 
the  market  is  already  weakened  when  the  owners  of  a  product 
are  compelled  to  borrow  money  on  it ;  a  cooperative  marketing 
society  will  be  tested  by  its  efficiency  as  a  selling  agency 
rather  than  by  its  effectiveness  in  obtaining  loans  on  products 
held  for  an  advance. 

Simplicity  op  Object.  — It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add 
to  what  has  been  said  before  on  this  topic.  At  present  cooper- 
ation is  not  competent,  in  this  country  at  least,  to  deal  with 
complex  mercantile  or  manufacturing  operations.  If  success 
is  achieved,  it  will  be  due  to  the  public-spirited  efforts  of  one 
or  two  persons,  and  not  to  the  inherent  force  of  the  cooperative 
body.  A  creamery,  a  fruit  drier,  a  selling  or  purchasing 
agency,  and  similar  enterprises  may  be  expected  to  succeed 
in  communities  requiring  them. 

There  are  some  other  matters  essential  to  success,  which 
may  perhaps  be  more  appropriately  considered  under  the 
heading  of  the  next  chapter,  but  on  the  whole  a  cooperative 
enterprise  designed  to  accomplish  a  simple  and  desirable  end, 
with  adequate  capital  and  free  from  debt,  ought  to  succeed. 


CHAPTER   V. 

ELEMENTS   OF  DAIfGEE   IN   COOPERATION. 

FAILURE  ia  the  main  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  sug- 
gested in  the  last  chapter,  or  carelessness  in  the  matters 
of  organization,  are  of  course  elements  of  danger,  but 
in  this  chapter  I  shall  have  reference  to  matters  which, 
although  seriously  important,  are  yet  not  absolutely  funda- 
mental; matters  in  which  such  errors  as  may  occur  may  be 
corrected  without  reconstruction  of  the  entire  business. 

Neglect  oe  Stockholders. — This  has  been  already  al- 
luded to,  but  it  can  hardly  be  made  too  prominent.  The 
stockholders  are  the  owners  of  the  business,  and  if  they  do 
nob  carefully  watch  it,  who  will?  I  have  never  myself  seen 
serious  trouble  from  tiiis  cause  in  neighborhood  associations 
which  have  been  started  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and 
whose  members  are  necessarily  well  acquainted  with  each 
other,  but  in  more  extensive  marketing  associations,  whose 
operation  extends  over  considerable  areas,  and  perhaps  an 
entire  state,  the  inattention  of  stockholders  is  a  serious  diffi- 
culty. The  tendency  of  farmers  in  such  cases  is  to  regard  "the 
company"  as  a  mysterious  entity,  existing  somehow  and 
somewhere,  to  which  they  have  perhaps  "contributed"  grudg- 
ingly something,  and  whose  operations  are  calculated  to  help 
them  in  some  way  without  thought  or  effort  on  their  part. 
The  notion  of  the  corporation  as  a  business  enterprise  of  whicli 
they  are  part  owners,  which  expects  the  support  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  for  whose  financial  success  they  are  in  part  respon- 
sible, can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  among  farmers.  Perhaps 
this  point  may  be  treated  more  profitably  by  considering  the 
infirmities  which  are  the  cause  of  it. 

Ignorance. — This  is  the  foundation  of  most  trouble,  and 
certainly  of  the  non-support  of  cooperative  societies  by  their 
own  stockholders.    The  ignorance  of  most  farmers  in  regard 
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to  business  transactions  outside  the  immediate  operations  of 
the  farm  is  astonishing.  The  merchant  is  perhaps  as  ignorant 
of  farming  operations  as  the  farmer  is  of  trade,  but  he  has  no 
need  to  be  otherwise,  as  he  deals  only  with  completed  prod- 
ucts, and  need  not  concern  himself  with  the  processes  of 
production — although  to  be  sure  he  is  a  better  merchant  if  he 
does  understand  them — but  the  farmer  who  must  bear  all  the 
risk  of  production  is  vitally  interested  in  the  mercantile  con- 
ditions and  operations  affecting  the  distribution  of  his  product. 

I  can  best  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  example.  The 
fruit-growers  of  California  are  engaged  in  a  very  risky  busi- 
ness; their  product,  if  sold  fresh,  is  perishable;  if  sold  dried,  is 
semi-perishable;  they  are  thousands  of  miles  from  market, 
and,  on  nearly  all  their  products,  are  exposed  to  competition 
from  other  districts  or  other  countries  having  cheaper  labor 
and  cheaper  transportation  to  the  great  markets;  their  busi- 
ness requires  far  more  capital  than  ordinary  farming,  and 
their  investments  require  careful  attention  and  constant 
increase  for  years  before  yielding  any  returns  whatever;  they 
are  probably  the  most  intelligent  body  of  agriculturists  in  the 
world,  and  yet  up  to  the  beginning  of  cooperative  work  in 
that  state  it  is  doubtful  if  there  were  a  dozen  of  their  number 
who  could  give  any  intelligent  account  of  the  processes  by 
which  their  product  reached  the  table  of  the  consumer,  the 
necessary  expense,  of  those  processes,  or  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  competition  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The 
mixed  farmer  of  Ohio,  or  the  wheat-grower  of  Minnesota,  has 
not  the  same  need  of  this  knowledge ;  his  goods  are  staple  and 
the  markets  are  at  hand;  if  one  crop  proves  unprofitable  he 
can  the  next  year  change  to  another  crop;  but  to  the  specialist, 
cultivating  orchards  under  the  circumstances  prevailing  in 
California,  this  mercantile  knowledge  is  vital,  as  hundreds 
who  entered  upon  the  business  without  it  have  learned  to 
their  sorrow. 

Suspicion. — This  is  the  child  of  ignorance,  and  invariably 
attends  it;  and  it  is  born  not*only  of  ignorance,  but  of  experi- 
ence. The  ignorant  man  is  the  natural  prey  of  the  designing 
man,  and  having  been  often  deceived  is  constantly  expecting 
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deception.  A  man  ignorant  of  business  processes  has  no 
means  of  distinguishing  the  projects  of  the  schemer  or  the 
enthusiast  from  the  sensible  proposals  of  the  sound  business 
man,  and  as  the  former  always  promise  more  largely,  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  attracted  by  them,  and  to  be  continually 
disappointed.  It  is  surprising  to  meet  persons  so  generally 
intelligent  as  many  farmers  are,  and  yet  so  completely  igno- 
rant regarding  many  business  transactions  which  concern 
them,  and  consequently  so  suspicious  of  those  proposing 
improved  methods. 

Infirm  WiLL.^This  seems  to  me  the  greatest  infirmity  of 
human  nature.  It  seems  to  be  possible. for  bright  talkers  of 
strong  will  power  to  persuade  most  men  to  act  contrary  to 
what  would  be  their  cool  judgment.  It  is  my  observation 
that  when  cooperative  societies  are  formed  the  majority  of  the 
members  are  obtained  only  after  the  most  earnest  canvassing 
by  a  small  number  of  enthusiasts;  I  have  personally  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  cooperative  societies, 
and  perhaps  have  induced  as  many  persons  as  any  one  ever 
induced  to  sign  their  names  to  the  stockholders'  lists  of  such 
enterprises,  and  I  can  remember  hardly  an  instance  where 
any  one  not  of  the  number  of  the  original  promoters  gave  his 
signature  without  serious  and  exhausting  arguments;  I  have 
always  been  a  hard  worker,  but  have  never  done  any  work  so 
exhausting  as  canvassing  for  membership  in  a  cooperative 
society;  of  the  hundreds  whom  I  have  induced  to  join  such 
societies,  I  do  not  believe  that  one-third  could  have  been 
secured  except  as  the  result  of  this  earnest  canvassing;  nor  do 
I  believe  that  there  were  more  than  one  in  three  who  could 
not  be  persuaded  after  having  joined  the  society  to  compete 
with  it  by  doing  their  business  elsewhere. 

The  experience  of  the  California  Fruit  Union,  with  which 
I  was  never  connected,  is  a  fair  sample  of  this.  Sometime  in 
"the  eighties"  the  growing  output  of  fresh  fruit  in  California 
had  outstripped  the  then  existing  shipping  and  marketing 
arrangements,  and  the  growers  were  making  no  money.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  as  the  result  of  many  large  meetings, 
and  amidst  much  popular  enthusiasm,  the  "  California  Fruit 
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Union"  was  organized  as  a  fresh-fruit  shipping  association, 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  growers  themselves.  A  very- 
large  number  of  growers,  including  most  of  the  largest,  became 
stockholders,  and  for  some  years  the  Union  was  the  largest 
shipper  of  fresh  fruit  from  California,  and  all  its  operations 
appear  to  have  been  honestly  and  effectively  conducted.  It 
secured,  from  the  start,  many  concessions  and  advantages  to 
the  growers,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  delayed  for 
years.  After  a  successful  existence  for  several  years,  the  Union, 
in  1894,  went  out  of  business. 

The  cause  of  this  practical  failure  of  cooperative  work  was 
the  instability  of  character  of  the  mass  of  its  stockholders. 
Personal  dissensions  arose  between  some  of  the  largest  ship- 
pers, causing  some  withdrawals,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  the  withdrawals  of  large  shippers  grew  rather  from 
a  speculative  fever  which  passed  through  the  state,  causing 
some  who  had  been  successful  to  engage  in  large  plantings 
on  credit,  which  soon  brought  with  it  the  necessity  for  large 
advances,  which  could  only  be  secured  by  a  practical  or  actual 
mortgage  of  the  crop  to  commission  men,  who,  of  course,  insisted 
on  marketing  the  fruit.  But  it  was  found  that  the  great  mass 
of  smaller  growers,  whose  aggregate  output  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
controlling  factor,  could  not  be  depended  upon  at  all.  Com- 
mission houses,  seeking  the  business,  flooded  the  state  with 
incisive  "talkers,"  who  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  exciting 
in  the  minds  of  the  fruit-growers  distrust  of  and  even  enmity 
to  the  agency  of  their  own  creation.  The  plan  of  concentrating 
the  shipments  under  one  general  management,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  insure  the  widest  distribution  possible,  was  thus 
defeated  by  the  mental  weakness  of  its  members.  There  was 
never  any  ground  for  serious  complaint  of  the  management, 
and  even  if  certain  alleged  abuses  had  existed,  growers  would 
have  been  far  better  off  to  liave  shipped  through  the  Union, 
and  permitted  them  to  continue.  But  they  were  infirm  of 
purpose,  and  sharpers  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
There  was  another  reason  which  brought  about  the  final 
winding  up  of  a  business  which  was  still  large  and  reasonablv 
prosperous.     Fresh  fruit  is  a  very  perishable  commoditj^,  upon 
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which  freight  has  to  be  always  guaranteed ;  the  freight  between 
California  and  the  east  was  not  less  than  $300  per  car,  and  it 
often  happened  that,  when  sold,  it  did  not  bring  enough  to  pay 
charges.  These,  however,  were  guaranteed  by  the  Union,  and 
paid,  but  when  it  attempted  to  repay  itself  by  collecting  the 
loss  from  the  individual  owners  of  the  fruit,  in  many  cases  it 
practically  could  not  be  done.  The  result  was  that  the  large 
and  responsible  shippers,  who  could  be  reached,  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  majority  of  all  such  losses  of  others,  and  they 
got  tired  of  it.  All  these  things  are.useful  as  illustrating  the 
real  character  of  human  nature,  with  which  cooperative  enter- 
prises must  deal. 

I  have  stated,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  the 
dangers  I  was  about  to  discuss  were  not  absolutely  funda- 
mental, whereas  those  which  are  based  on  the  characteristics 
of  human  nature  of  course  really  do  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
things.  But,  in  the  use  of  that  term,  I  referred  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  organization,  and  not  to  the  character  of  its 
members.  With  a  proper  organization,  and  sufficient  time 
and  patience,  we  may  expect,  by  education,  to  overcome  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature. 

Incompetence  in  Management. — A  merchant,  thoroughly 
understanding  his  business,  knows  exactly  what  qualities  be 
desires  in  his  employees,  and,  being  in  continual  contact  with 
them,  knows  whether  tiiey  have  them,  and  whether  they  do 
their  duty.  As  there  are  no  personal  profits  in  cooperative 
work,  it  is  very  difficult  to  insure  the  same  supervision  of  the 
salaried  staff  that  is  found  in  a  private  business.  The  real 
owners  of  the  business  have  none  of  them  an  amount  at  stake 
which  justifies  them  in  taking  the  time  necessary  to  properly 
overlook  it.  It  is  also  nearlj'^  always  the  case  that  the  mana- 
ger and  other  paid  persons  know  more  about  the  business  than 
any  of  their  employers.  Under  these  circumstances,  whicli  are 
almost  inseparable  from  distributive  cooperation  on  any  large 
scale,  the  principal  guarantee  of  good  management  lies  in  the 
value  of  the  personal  equation  of  the  directory,  which,  in  a 
large  organization,  covering  a  wide  area,  is  certain  to  be  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  average  equation  of  the  stockholders. 
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There  are,  however,  many  facts  and  considerations  which  can 
be  definitely  formulated,  and  which,  if  thoroughly  digested 
and  properly  acted  upon,  ought  to  insure  both  competent 
and  honest  management.  Some  of  these  things  might  be 
quite  properly  discussed  under  the  heading  of  this  chapter, 
but  their  importance  justifies  a  separate  grouping. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  it  is  not  necessary,  nor 
will  it  usually  be  possible,  that  the  manager  of  a  cooperative 
enterprise  should  be  one  of  the  class  known  as  "successful 
business  men" — that  is,  men  of  wealth.  Such  men  invariably 
have  a  strong  accumulating  instinct,  and  the  idea  of  coopera- 
tion does  not  permit  the  accumulation  of  private  fortunes  by 
the  profits  of  distribution.  There  is  no  money  to  be  made, 
honestly,  in  these  positions.  As  a  class,  also,  such  men  are 
nearly  destitute  of  sentiment,  a  fair  touch  of  which  is  essential 
to  induce  men  of  ability  to  lead  cooperative  movements. 

Fortunately,  such  men  are  not  necessary.  The  majority 
of  really  good  business  men  do  not  possess  the  accumulating 
instinct.  They  are  often  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  privations 
upon  which,  in  most  cases,  the  foundations  of  large  fortunes 
are  laid,  preferring  the  comforts  of  home  and  the  advancement 
of  those  dependent  upon  them,  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
The  brains  and  push  of  all  great  business  organizations  is 
largely  composed  of  such  men,  who  sell  their  talents  and  vigor 
for  a  fixed  compensation,  to  colder-blooded  men,  who  make  a 
profit  on  them,  and  secure  the  reputation  for  business  ability, 
which  should,  in  great  measure,  be  shared  by  their  employees. 
They  are  also,  of  course,  themselves  men  of  ability.  To  become 
very  rich,  you  must  be  very  able;  but  you  may  be  very  able 
and  never  become  rich. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MANAGEMEIirT    OF   COOPEKATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

BY  the  "management"  in  this  chapter  I  mean  the  salaried 
staff,  who  will  ordinarily  be  appointed  by  the  directors, 
and  not  be  members  of  that  body.  In  making  these 
appointments — especially  the  principal  officer — there  are  four 
things  to  be  particularly  considered: — 

1.  The  qualifications  necessary. 

2.  Methods  of  determining  the  possession  or  lack  of  those 
qualities. 

3i  The  money  value  of  the  service  to  be  rendered. 

4.  Influences  to  be  guarded  against. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  consider  these  points  in  their  order. 

Necessary  Qualifications. — The  perfect  manager  of  a 
cooperative  distributing  society  will  possess  many  qualifica- 
tions not  usually  found  in  one  person,  and  the  perfect  manager 
is  not  likely  to  be  found;  but  it  will  be  useful  to  set  down  the 
qualities  which  the  perfect  manager  would  have,  that  in  con- 
sidering the  appointment  of  a  mere  human  being,  directors 
may  check  off  in  their  minds  just  which  of  these  qualities  the 
candidate  has,  and  which,  if  any,  he  lacks. 

Integrity. — That  this  is  essential  needs  no  argument,  nor 
is  there  much  danger  that  one  not  believed  to  be  honest  will 
be  appointed  manager  of  any  important  cooperative  enterprise; 
but  the  grade  of  integrity  required  in  the  manager  of  an  impor- 
tant cooperative  concern  is  of  no  ordinary  kind;  and  there  is 
always  some  danger  that  it  may  not  be  found  associated  with 
some  otlier  essential  qualities,  in  those  available  for  service  in 
a  salaried  capacity.  There  are  grades  of  honesty  which  can 
resist  ordinary  temptations  and  yet  succumb  to  those  which 
are  extraordinary,  and  the  manager  of  a  large  cooperative 
enterprise  will  be  continually  exposed  to  the  latter. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  mere  custody  of  funds ;  ordinary  pru- 
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dence  on  the  part  of  directors  will  nearly  always  be  a  sufficient 
guard  against  embezzlement ;  and  in  all  events  there  will  be 
the  security  of  a  bond.  And  this  bond,  by  the  way,  should 
always  be  that  of  a  security  company,  and  not  that  of  ati 
individual.  No  man's  integrity  can  be  absolutely  assured, 
and  there  is  no  reason  in  asking  an  uninterested  third  party 
to  pay  for  his  mistaken  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  a  fiiehd. 
Besides,  such  bonds  are  often  unsafe  and  uncollectable.  The 
bond  of  a  security  company  for  $1,000  is  better  than  a  friendly 
bond  for  $10,000.  In  the  first  place,  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion which  the  company  must  make,  before  insuring,  is  a 
great  safeguard,  and,  secondly,  the  absolute  certainty  of 
prompt  and  relentless  prosecution  to  follow  the  discovery  of 
any  wrong-doing  is  the  most  powerful  restraint  on  any  such 
inclination.  The  usual  charge  for  such  insurance  is  one  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the  bond.  It  amounts  to  a 
reduction  of  salary  to  that  extent,  and  should  be  paid  by  the 
corporation,  who  will  in  that  way  most  readily  secure  a  bond 
of  that  kind.  It  will  be  hard  to  refuse  the  tender  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  sufficient  individual  bond,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  employee  will  be  to  save  himself  the  expense  of  the 
security  bond  by  inducing  some  friend  to  become  responsible 
for  him. 

But  there  are  more  serious  temptations,  arising  from  the 
power  of  the  manager  to  throw  business,  and  against  this  no 
bond  can  provide.  If  there  are  purchases  to  be  made,  he  can, 
if  he  will,  secure  private  commissions  on  these  purchases;  and 
if  there  are  sales  to  be  made  through  brokers,  he  can  obtain  a 
private  interest  in  the  brokerages. 

The  Manager  Is  Sure  to  be  Tempted. — Sooner  or  later  these 
advantages  will  be  offered  him  by  some  unscrupulous  person 
who  believes  that  all  men  have  their  price.  It  is  not  likely, 
at  first,  to  be  a  direct  and  open  ofier  which  can  be  openly 
resented  and  reported,  but  there  will  be  conversation  opening 
the  way  to  advantages  of  some  kind  to  be  given  to  the  man- 
ager, in  return  for  undue  favors,  which  will  rapidly  crystallize 
into  actual  business,  if  the  manager  proves  susceptible.  And 
it  is  possible  for  so  large  an  advantage  to  come  to  him,  with 
16 
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such  infinitesimal  injury  to  any  individual  member  of  the 
company,  that  the  temptation  may  be  very  strong. 

The  Manager  Is  Sure  to  he  Suspected. — I  think  this  the  great 
danger-point  of  cooperative  distribution.  There  is  a  mean 
streak  in  humanity  which  seems  to  make  us  unable  to 
assume  good  motives  when  those  which  are  improper  can 
be  imputed.  I  fear  there  is  no  sanction  of  honest  life,  however 
long  continued  or  conspicuously  displayed,  wliich  can  insure 
against  insinuations  of  evil,  which  are  all  the  more  galling  that 
they  are  seldom  so  openly  made  that  they  can  be  disputed; 
indeed,  it  would  be  useless  to  dispute  them,  for  they  can  no 
more  be  disproved  than  proved;  for  it  is  true  that  honest  life 
does  not  insure  continued  honesty;  and  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
suspicion  which  will  surely  come  to  all  in  these  positions, 
seems  to  be  more  likely  than  all  other  influences  to  break 
down  the  moral  fiber  of  the  suspected  man.  The  honest  man 
has  usually  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  is  in  imme- 
diate contact,  but  in  a  cooperative  society,  doing  business  for 
hundreds  of  members  who  never  see  the  manager,  there  will 
be  continual  questionings  of  his  honesty.  Knowing  this  to  be 
true,  there  is  danger  that  the  time  may  come  when,  under 
temptation,  he  may  say,  "Of  what  use  is  the  honest  life  since 
one  gets  neither  the  credit  of  honesty  nor  the  adv^antage  of 
dishonesty?"  and  will  conclude  that  since  fidelity  is  repaid 
with  ingratitude,  and  no  one  can  know  certainly  whether  he 
has  been  honest  or  not,  he  may  as  well  do  what  many  believe 
that  he  does. 

This  fault  of  suspicion  lies  in  our  own  nature,  and  the 
remedy  must  be  found  in  our  own  knowledge  of  that  nature. 
The  surest  way  to  keep  an  honest  man  still  honest  is  to  trust 
him;  there  is  happily  in  our  nature,  amidst  much  evil,  a 
noble  impulse  that  leads  us  to  be  faithful  to  those  who  really 
trust  us.  Implicit  confidence,  and  monthly  verification  of 
accounts,  will  keep  most  men  honest. 

There  is  also  another  safeguard,  which,  with  that  men- 
tioned in  the  last  paragraph,  may  be  expected  to  maintain 
honesty  in  service,  and  at  any  rate,  in  connection  with  reason- 
able trust,  is   all  that  we  can   do  to  maintain  honesty  in 
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cooperative  service,  and  that  is  make  the  positions'  worth 
having.  I  shall  speak  of  this  more  fully  when  discussing 
methods  of  determining  value  of  personal  service,  but  I  may 
say  here  that  cooperative  societies  almost  universally  err  in 
making  compensation  of  leading  officers  too  small,*  the  result 
being  that  the  mental  caliber  of  those  employed  is  apt  to  be 
inadequate  to  their  duties,  and  inferior  to  that  engaged  in 
competitive  distribution.  The  consequence  is  that  really 
capable  men  will  not  care  for  the  positions,  and  when  they 
hold  them  are  less  likely  to  be  kept  honest  for  fear  of  losing 
them.  An  honest-man  fully  trusted,  and  paid  what  the  same 
ability  and  responsibility  commands  in  competitive  business, 
is  pretty  sure  to  remain  honest. 

Brains. — The  manager  of  a  cooperative  business  must 
have  acuteness  and  judgment  in  accordance  with  his  duties. 
Greater  mental  strength  is  of  course  required  for  complex  oper- 
ations covering  a  wide  field  than  for  simple  duties  restricted  to 
a  more  narrow  sphere.  The  mental  ability  required  increases 
in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  number  of  things  tlie  manager  is  re- 
quired to  know,  and  to  consider  at  once  when  acting.  A  great 
war  always  affords  conspicuous  examples  of  excellent  division 
generals,  and  even  corps  commanders,  who  have  not  the 
mental  grasp  to  conceive  and  execute  the  combinations  neces- 
sary to  properly  direct  an  army.    It  is  the  same  in  business. 

Vigor. — There  are  men  who  know  but  can  not  do.  In  the 
time  of  action  they  fail.  Usually  this  will  be  found  attribut- 
able to  insufficient  bodily  strength,  and  is  especially  to  be 
guarded  against  in  those  whose  age  and  experience  .have  other- 
wise qualified  them  to  assume  responsible  positions.  In  com- 
petitive business  such  men  by  natural  selection  have  worked 
their  way  to -the  conduct  of  a  business  whose  policy  has  long 
been  established,  and  whose  active  work  is  performed  by 
younger  men.     Those  charged  with   direction  have  not  the 


*  I  must  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  view  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  that  taken  by  all  others  who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  and  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  most  successful  cooperative  societies  in  the  worid.  The 
contrary  view  is  that  capable  business  men,  from  altruistic  motives,  will  give 
their  services  at  less  than  their  competitive  value. 
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exhausting  labor  of  detail,  and  can  save  their  strength.  There 
is  danger  that  cooperative  business  may  not  develop  this  class, 
and  at  any  rate  in  their  beginning,  the  manager,  from  con- 
siderations of  economy,  will  usually  be  compelled  to  do  the 
double  duty  of  direction  and  execution,  and  the  sound  mind 
in  the  sound  body  is  essential. 

Experience. — Something  has  already  been  said  as  to  this. 
I  suppose  no  one  ever  entered  upon  a  new  business  without 
making  errors,  which  by  experience  he  gradually  learns  to 
avoid.  The  more  experience,  therefore,  that  is  available,  when 
accompanied  by  brains  and  vigor,  the  more  fortunate  the 
society  will  be.  If,  however,  the  experience  is  lacking,  the 
society  will  do  very  well  with  honesty,  vigor,  and  brains,  pro- 
vided it  fully  understands  that  errors  will  be  inevitable,  and  is 
prepared  to  endure  them  patiently,  and  pay  for  them  cheer- 
fully; for  all  errors  in  business  cost  money.  Errors  occur  and 
are  paid  for  in  competitive  business,  but  they  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  natural  selection  and  regular  promotion  of  the 
most  competent,  and  when  they  occur  they  are  not  heard  of 
outside.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  cooperative  business  that  all 
errors  are  subject  to  public  discussion,  often  leading  to  change 
of  management  just  as  the  manager  has  learned  to  be  useful. 
Nothing  is  more  wasteful  than  continually  paying  for  the 
experience  of  new  men,  and  it  is  a  danger  to  whicti  coopera- 
tive business  is  peculiarly  exposed.  In  cooperative  business 
experience  is  desirable  not  only  in  all  branches  of  the  business 
to  be  conducted,  including  personal  acquaintance  with  those 
from  whom  or  through  whom  trade  may  be  expected,  but  also 
in  dealing  with  such  masses  of  disorganized  men  as  coopera- 
tive societies,  at  the  beginning,  will  usually  consist  of  A 
hopeful,  earnest  man,  without  this  experience,  will  be  likely 
to  expect  and  to  rely  upon  many  things  which  will  never 
happen. 

Tact. — A  manager  is  presumably  a  salesman;  at  least  he  must 
direct  salesmen,  and  few  men  can  profitably  attempt  to  direct 
others  in  matters  in  which  they  are  not  themselves  expert; 
the  salesman's  tact  is  reasonably  plenty,  and  it  is  not  to  this 
that  I  refer,  but  to  that  far  rarer  accomplishment  which  will 
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enable  the  manager  to  keep  in  solid  phalanx  his  own  employ- 
ers.    This  problem  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  manager 
of  a  cooperative  enterprise,  and  the  necessity  of  its  oontinxial 
solution  by  new  processes  is  the  one  thing,  next  to  the  sus- 
picion with  which  they  are  regarded,  which  most  tends  to 
drive  capable  men  out  of  cooperative  service.     Competitive 
business  has  not  to  deal  with  this  trouble;  of  one  thing  the 
employee  of  a  competitive  business  is  sure,  and  that  is  the 
earnest  and  unfaltering  suppjort  of  his  employer.     The  em- 
ployee of  a  cooperative  society,  however,  is  not  only  not  sure 
of  this  support,  but  he  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  he  will 
not  have  it.     With  some  experience  as  a  leader  of  cooperative 
effort,  I  can  testify  that  nine-tenths  of  my  vital  force,  while 
engaged  in  it,  has  been  employed  in  holding  to  their  professed 
intentions  those  at  whose  solicitation  I  engaged  in  the  work. 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  employ  more  than  one-tenth  of 
my  power  in  forwarding  the  real  objects  of  the  association. 
Of  course  I  have  rather  been  a  pioneer,  and  engaged  in  the 
beginnings  of  enterprises,  but  I  have  had  good  opportunities 
for  observing  the  operations  of  established  societies,  and  believe 
that  upon  the  average  one-half  the  force  expended  for,  and 
paid  for,  by  cooperative  societies  is  used  up  in  keeping  the 
members  together.     It  seems  odd  that  we  should  have  to  hire 
people  to  persuade  us  to  continue  in  a  path  which  we  say  we 
wish  to  walk  in,  but  we  seem  to  be  built  that  way.    It  is  a 
feature  in  which  cooperation,  in  our  present  state  of  develop- 
ment, involves  a  distinct  waste  of  power,  as  compared  with 
competitive  business,  and  to  that  extent  is  cooperation  uneco- 
nomical.   State  socialists,  recognizing  this  difficulty,  would 
substitute  the  power  of  the  state  for  the  persuasions  of  indi- 
viduals.   This — even  if  theoretically  sound— we  are  certainly 
not  now  prepared  for,  and  cooperation,  which  is  one  phase  of 
voluntary  socialism,  must  meanwhile  depend  on  persuasion 
and  "management,"  and  for  the  present  the  manager  of  an 
extended  cooperative  society  must  be  superendowed  with  tact. 
Doubtless  other  qualifications  could  be  enlarged  upon,  such 
as  courage,  hopefulness,  patience,  earnestness,  foresight,  punc- 
tuality, and  in  fact  all  the  cardinal  and  minor  virtues,  but 
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upon  the  whole  I  think  that  whoever  possesses  in  a  high 
degree,  integrity,  brains,  vigor,  experience,  and  tact,  is  quite 
likely  to  possess  most  other  necessary  qualities,  and  at  any 
rate  to  be  an  exceedingly  useful  person,  and  probably  a  good 
manager;  but  in  summing  up  the  requirements  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  manager  of  an  important  cooperative 
business  must  be  equipped  to  cope  successfully  with  those  who 
by  natural  selection  have  passed  through  the  period  oi 
salaried  employment,  and  in  the  fulness  of  experience,  are  now 
managing,  as  owners,  the  great  competitive  establishments 
with  which  cooperation  itself  must  compete. 

Methods  of  Determining  the  Possession  or  Lack  of  Qualities 
Necessary  to  Conduct  Cooperative  Business- — It  is  evident  that 
tlie  value  of  one's  personal  equation  cannot  be  determined 
with  scientific  accuracy.  Whatever  conclusions  are  reached 
will  always  be  subject  to  a  large  margin  of  error;  in  forming 
our  judgment  of  ability  and  character  we  are  influenced  in 
very  complex  ways  by  our  impressions,  of  tlie  person's  con- 
versation, writing,  personal  appearance,  and  his  associations 
and  history  so  far  as  known  to  us,  and  from  the  sum  of  all 
these  impressions  our  judgment  is  formed.  As  one  becomes 
more  largely  an  employer  of  men,  he  acquires  the  habit  of 
analyzing  these  impressions,  and  assigning  in  his  mind  a 
certain  definite  value  to  each,  and  directs  his  preliminary 
inquiries  toward  the  ascertainment  of  such  definite  facts  as 
will  throw  light  upon  character.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  competitive  business  the  candidate  for  a  responsible  position 
will  usually  have  long  been  known  by  the  employer,  either  as 
an  employee  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  or  as  a  competitor  in 
the  same  line  of  business;  while  the  beginning  of  an  impor- 
tant cooperative  enterprise  is  subjected  to  this  disadvantage, 
that  the  selection  of  manager  must  be  made  by  those  who 
have  perhaps  not  had  experience  in  employing  business  men, 
are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  may  not 
have  clear  conceptions  of  all  the  qualities  required;  and  that 
the  selection  must  usuallj^  be  made  from  tliose  without  pre- 
vious experience  in  the  exact  business  to  be  done,  or  upon  the 
scale  which  is  proposed,  and  who  are  also  perhaps  not  well 
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known  to  all  who  must  vote  upon  the  appointment.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  what  follows  may  be  useful  to  those 
coming  to  this  experience  for  tlie  first  time,  in  directing  their 
minds  to  such  definite  points  as  are  essential  to  the  formation 
of  correct  judgment  of  personal  character. 

Integrity. — A  security  company,  when  insuring  the  fidelity 
of  an  employee,  must  usually  rely  upon  such  information  as  it 
obtains  of  the  business,  and  personal  history,  associations,  and 
habits  of  the  candidate.  These  items  are  scrupulously 
obtained  both  from  the  statements  of  the  person  in  question, 
and  from  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated,  whether 
given  as  references  or  not.  Bad  character  is  almost  certain  to 
carry  with  it  bad  repute ;  or  if  most  carefully  concealed,  at 
least  suspicion.  A  man  of  clean  record  and  good  habits  and 
associations,  and  free  from  debt,  is  a  first-class  risk  of  a 
security  company,  but  even  such  men  sometimes  go  wrong. 
In  addition  to  this  the  employer  will  always  have  the  advan- 
tage of  at  least  some  personal  acquaintance.  One  thing  must 
always  be  inquired  into:  Is  the  candidate  in  debt  beyond 
reasonable  expectation  of  payment?  and  if  so,  under  what 
circumstances  was  the  indebtedness  contracted,  .and  what 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  extinguishment,  either 
by  payment  or  compromise?  Especially  is  he  harassed  by 
unsecured  small  debts?  Indebtedness  can  not  be  considered  a 
bar  to  responsible  employment,  although  freedom  from  debt  is 
certainly  a  great  recommendation,  but  no  concern  can  afford 
a  responsible  employee  who  does  not  pay  his  bills;  and  there 
are  unfortunately  many  attractive  and  even  brilliant  men 
who  intend  and  really  believe  themselves  to  be  honest,  who 
are  in  that  position.  They  will  not  do,  for  they  are  not  good 
business  men. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  when  previously  good  men 
go  wrong  it  is  almost  invariably  under  the  pressure  of  indebt- 
edness improvidently  incurred.  There  may  be  instances  of 
men  of  good  reputation,  and  free  from  debt,  who  violated 
trusts,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  them.  Those  who  go  wrong 
are  those  who  live  beyond  their  means.  I  do  not  speak  of 
gambling,  hard  drinking,  betting,  or  stock  speculation,  because 
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I  assume  that  men  with  those  habits  would  not  be  considered. 
I  have  often  thought  that  honesty  is  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury 
which  most  men  desire;  those  who  fall  are  invariably  those  of 
infirm  will  wlio  permit  extravagance — and  sometimes  confi- 
dence in  others — to  beget  indebtedness,  under  whose  pressure 
they  come  to  think  they  can  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
honesty. 

Ability^ — Business  ability  consists  more  than  anything  else 
fu  the  accurate  knowledge  and  classification  of  facts  relating 
to  the  business.  Judgment  is  the  most  common  of  business 
qualities;  you  can  find  it  anywhere.  I  make  this  apparently 
paradoxical  statement  purposely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
what  we  call  the  poor  judgment  by  which  the  majority  of  men 
are  unquestionably  swayed  is  simply  insuflBcient  knowledge. 
When  men  of  identical  interests  differ  it  is  because  one 
believes  something  to  be  true  which  the  other  disputes  or 
has  not  thought  of.  Of  course  vigor  is  essential  to  success, 
but  I  am  now  speaking  of  intellectual  qualities.  But  the 
possession  of  accurate  knowledge  is  almost  complete  evidence 
of  vigor,  because  accurate  knowledge  is  only  attained  by 
industry,  and  there  can  be  no  industry  without  vigor.  The 
man  who  accepts  a  casual  newspaper  paragraph,  or  any  unau- 
thenticated  statement  of  a  fact  essential  to  his  business,  may 
seem  to  have  knowledge,  and  yet  may  be  worse  than  ignorant. 
If  he  does  not  think  he  knows,  he  will  probably  seek  to  ascer- 
tain before  acting,  but  if  he  acts  on  inaccurate  information  he 
invites  disaster.  The  man  of  ability  therefore  will  know 
things  definitely,  either  of  his  own  knowledge  or  from  the 
definite  authenticated  statement  of  one  who  does  know  and 
who  is  worthy  of  trust. 

The  larger  and  more  important  the  business  the  larger  the 
number  of  facts  it  is  necessary  to  know  definitely  in  order  to 
conduct  it  successfully.  For  example,  the  manager  of  a 
cooperative  dried  fruit  marketing  society  should  know  all  the 
facts  relating  to  the  following  matters:  Varieties  of  dried 
fruits,  their  modes  of  preparation  and  packing  in  all  produc- 
ing districts;  cost  of  production  and  transportation  in  all 
districts,  that  he  may  estimate  the  probable  strength  of  com- 
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petition;  the  quality  of  his  own  and  competing  goods;  usual 
annual  world's  consumption  at  a  given  price;  ratio  of  increase 
of  consumption  upon  reduction  of  price;  financial  condition 
of  his  own  and  competing  people,  and  of  consumers;  stocks 
on  hand  in  consuming  districts;  names  of  wholesale  purchas- 
ers; names,  standing,  and  connection  of  brokers;  character  and 
disposition  of  his  directors  and  stockholders;  and  many  other 
matters.  It  is  the  same  with  any  other  business:  the  manager 
needs  to  know  accurately  and  in  detail  all  the  facts  bearing 
on  that  business;  when  all  the  facts  are  known,  the  proper 
policy  will  be  apparent  to  all.  I  have  seen  many  meetings  of 
directors  and  stockholders,  and  when  facts  have  been  once 
settled,  there  has  invariably  been  unanimity  in  opinion  as  to 
policy.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  manager  can  be  expecteu 
to  know  all  that  a  manager  should  know  as  to  the  business 
committed  to  him,  but  the  nearer  he  approaches  to  perfect 
knowledge,  tlie  more  useful  he  will  be. 

Right  here  is  a  point  at  which  cooperative  business  will 
always  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  competitive 
business.  The  owner  of  a  comipetitive  business  will  usually 
be  a  person  who  by  long  experience  has  become  a  master  of 
the  business,  and  by  natural  selection  has  proved  his  vigor; 
if  he  has  occasion  to  employ  a  person  for  a  responsible  position, 
he  is  an  excellent  judge  of  his  qualifications  since  he  will 
almost  certainly  be  the  better  informed;  and  his  personal 
interests  will  lead  him  to  the  utmost  care  in  selection.  In 
cooperative  business,  on  the  contrary,  the  proposed  manager, 
at  least  in  the  beginning,  will  almost  certainly  need  to  know 
more  than  any  of  his  employers,  and  how  shall  they  who  have 
not  the  qualifications,  sit  in  judgment  on  one  who  knows  more 
than  they?  They  can  only  do  it  as  they  select  their  doctor  or 
their  lawyer,  by  their  general  judgment  of  the  man,  except — 
and  it  is  a  very  important  exception^that  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  ask  the  policy  of  the  proposed  manager,  and 
his  reasons  for  that  policy,  in  tlie  course  of  his  explanation  of 
which  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  will  appear.  A  man  who 
has  no  definite  policy  to  propose,  or  who  is  unable  to  state 
clearly,  with  the  authority  given,  his  reason  for  that  policy, 
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is  unfit  for  manager.  When  he  gives  his  reasons  he  must 
state  facts,  and  those  facts  can  be  verified  by  the  directors,  and 
upon  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  a  fair  judgment  of  his 
ability  may  be  based. 

Vigor. — Extent  of  accurate  knowledge,  as  already  stated, 
will  usually  indicate  vigor,  but  vigor  is  of  two  kinds,  one  aris- 
ing from  an  active  nervous  temperament,  involving  quick 
perception  and  rapid  execution,  and  not  unfrequeutly  associ- 
ated with  a  weak  stomach — from  which  all  human  power  comes 
— and  a  tendency  to  wear  out  and  break  down;  the  other  the 
outgrowtli  of  a  more  sluggish  nature,  with  slower  perception 
and  more  deliberate  execution,  but  accompanied  by  noble 
digestive  organs  and  wonderful  staying  qualities.  This  type 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable,  but  is  seldom  available  in  middle 
life  for  salaried  positions.  It  is  the  class  which  grows  rich 
and  is  occupied  with  its  own  property.  The  physique  and 
conversation  of  the  man  indicates  the  quality  of  his  vigor. 

Experience  and  Tad. — Experience,  of  course,  is  only  to  be 
ascertained  by  inquiry,  but  there  is  somethiug  to  be  said 
ubout  tact.  This  almost  indefinable  quality  may  be  the  result 
of  the  natural  prompting  of  a  kind  and  honest  heart,  or  it 
may  be  the  studied  expression  of  a  cold  and  calculating 
villain;  one  of  the  most  tactful  and  winning  men  I  ever  met 
was  also  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels.  Intimate  acquaint- 
ance will  disclose  the  type,  but  casual  or  limited  acquaintance 
will  not  always  do  so.  Tact  is  essential  in  cooperative  busi- 
ness in  order  to  keep  it  together;  its  presence  may  usually  be 
determined  by  the  effect  of  the  person  on  one's  self;  to  the  extent 
that  he  wins  you  to  him  he  has  tact,  and,  if  the  opportunity 
occurs  to  observe  him  in  a  difficult  or  annoying  position,  the 
impression  that  he  makes  upon  yourself  under  the  circum- 
stances is  the  best  evidence  you  can  have  of  his  tact.  Your 
opinion  of  the  source  of  his  tact  will  be  determined  by  your 
investigation  as  to  his  integrity. 

The  Value  of  Salaried  Service. — I  know  of  nothing  more 
puzzling  to  the  directors  of  a  farmers'  distributing  society 
projDOsing  to  do  business  on  a  large  scale  than  fixing  a  com- 
pensation of  its  principal  ofiicers.     They  often  liave  not  the 
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means  of  judging  either  of  the  value  of  the  desired  service  to 
themselves,  the  cost  of  it  to  the  individual,  or  its  value  in  the 
•competitive  market.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  lay  down, 
iu  a  scientific  way,  definite  rules  whereby  the  value  of  any 
given  personal  service  maybe  determined,  but  something  may 
be  said  which  will  assist  stockholders  in  forming  just  views  of 
this  subject 

The  one  thing  which  should  have  and  necessarily  must 
have  most  consideration  in  determining  the  value  of  personal 
service  is  the  number  of  facts  which  must  be  accurately 
known  iu  order  to  properly  perform  the  service.  The  Brook 
Farm  enthusiasts,  in  the  ideal  community  which  .they  estab- 
lished a  half  a  century  since,  laid  down  the  fundamental 
principle  that  all  labor  should  be  paid  at  a  uniform  rate, 
regardless  of  its  nature;  with  the  idea,  of  course,  that  the  more 
disagreeable  occupations  should  be  shared  in  turn  by  all;  and 
in  fact,  for  a  time,  the  head  of  the  community,  the  accom- 
plished Dr.  Eipley,  received  the  same  price  per  hour,  whether 
serving  as  an  instructor  in  psychology,  or  as  chambermaid  to 
the  cows;  but  in  due  time  it  was  discovered  that,  while  almost 
any  of  the  community  could  satisfactorily  replace  tlie  good 
doctor  iu  the  malodorous  functions  of  the  stable,  his  duties  as 
instructor  could  not  be  so  well  performed  by  any  other.  It 
also  doubtless  occurred  to  them,  in  due  time,  that  while  a 
moment's  observation  was  sufficient  preparation  for  the  one 
service,  ability  in  the  other  could  only  be  acquired  at  the 
price  of  years  of  not  immediately  remunerative  labor.  At  any 
rate,  they  abandoned  the  system,  and  so  long  as  preparation 
for  special  work  has  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  indi- 
vidual, he  must  receive  the  increased  value  of  the  service 
prepared  for. 

A  common  laborer  needs  to  know  few  points,  and  earns  a 
dollar  a  day;  the  skilled  workman  must  know  more,  and 
earns  $3.00  a  day;  the  foreman  must  know  still  more,'  and 
earns  $4.00  per  day;  the  superintendent,  who  must  have  a  far 
wider  knowledge,  earns  according  to  the  extent  and  impor- 
tance of  his  business;  and,  in  general,  the  compensation  of 
personal  service  increases  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  extent 
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of  the  accurate  knowledge  required  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  its  duties;  the  number  of  facts  necessary  to  be  known  by 
the  traffic  manager  of  a  great  railway  system  is  beyond  calcula- 
tion; very  few  men  possess  the  acuteness,  tireless  industry,  and 
physical  endurance,  combined  with  the  opportunity,  to  acquire 
them;  in  like  manner,  the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  invest- 
ments of  the  enormous  accumulations  and  business  of  the 
great  banking  and  insurance  companies  must  know  all  the 
facts  affecting  the  prosperity  of  almost  every  business,  and 
keep  constantly  advised  of  changing  conditions;  consequently, 
positions  like  these  command  the  largest  salaries  paid  in  the 
world. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  information  bearing 
specially  on  the  subject  to  be  dealt  with,  which  has  commer- 
cial value.  The  foreman  of  a  creameiy  may  be  an  accom- 
plished astronomer,  and  yet  be  able  to  make  no  better  butter. 
I  suppose  no  man  ever  lived  who  knew  accurately  more  facts 
tlian  Charles  Darwin,  or  had  greater  power  of  classifying  them, 
and  reasoning  from  them,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  infor- 
mation of  the  author  of  the  "Origin  of  Species"  had  any  great 
commercial  value,  and  it  is  with  commercial  affairs  that  busi- 
ness organizations  have  to  deal. 

Of  coarse,  many  considerations  besides  possession  of  knowl- 
edge affect  the  value  of  personal  service,  such  as  vigor,  tact, 
integrity,  and  so  on;  but  I  think  knowledge  the  great  factor, 
because  knowledge  is  the  exponent  of  labor  expended  in 
preparation,  and  of  industry;  other  qualifications  are  the  gift 
of  nature,  and  nature  is  bountiful.  One  can  find  natural 
qualifications  anywhere;  a  navvy  on  the  embankment  may  be 
more  vigorous  than  the  president  who  directs  his  labor  from 
his  luxurious  office. 

Refiections  of  this  kind  will  materially  aid  in  forming  fair 
estimates  of  the  value  of  personal  service  in  any  capacity, 
whefiever  tlie  employer  himself  knows  what  quaUfications  he 
requires.  With  the  average  wage  of  the  unskilled  laborer  as 
the  starting-point,  and  some  inquiry  as  to  the  usual  compen- 
sation of  tlie  quality  of  service  desired  in  competitive  business, 
and  of  the  expenses  necessary  to  sustain  the  employee  with 
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reasonable  comfort  among  the  people  with  whom  he  will  nec- 
essarily associate,  a  fair  idea  of  the  commercial  value  of  the 
desired  service  may  be  obtained.  If  the  location  is  in  a  city 
or  large  town,  the  total  expense  of  an  ordinary  family  will 
usually  be  about  five  times  the  rent  of  a  house  suitable  for 
their  occupation.  Any  income  above  that  can  usually  be 
laid  by. 

These  considerations  are  useful  as  aiding  to  determine  what 
a  cooperative  society  can  afford  to  pay  for  certain  service.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  society  will  and  should,  like  com- 
petitive employers,  pay  not  what  it  can  afford  to  pay,  but  what 
it  can  get  the  necessary  work  done  for.  And  this  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  same  influences  which  fix  the  prices  of  other 
commodities  in  the  competitive  market.  So  long  as  coopera- 
tion is  competing  with  individualism,  its  dealings  with  all 
outside  its  own  organism  must  be  competitive. 

If  there  is  in  the  market  a  scarcity  or  excess  of  persons 
possessing  the  necessary  qualifications,  that  will,  of  course, 
correspondingly  affect  the  market  value  of  their  services;  but 
assuming,  as  is  doubtless  correct,  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
natural  ability,  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  the 
necessary  qualifications  will  determine  the  limit  below  which 
compensation  can  not  be  reduced  without  impairing  efficiency. 
The  cost  of  acquiring  the  qualifications  can  be  fairly  well 
estimated  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  them  is  not  likely  to  be  fairly  estimated  as  to 
the  most  important  concerns,  having  their  operating  centers 
in  large  cities,  by  persons  accustomed  only  to  country  life. 
Those  intrusted  with  important  interests  must  mingle  with 
those  in  charge  of  similar  interests,  and  who,  in  competitive 
business,  will  be  paid  either  by  salary  or  by  profits,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  responsibility.  These  business  associations 
will  lead  to  certain  social  relations,  all  of  which  involves  a 
certain  expense.  The  cubic  feet  of  living  space,  and  the  sun- 
light, without  which  no  farmer  would  consider  himself  com- 
fortable, will  cost,  in  a  large  city,  more  than  the  net  income 
of  most  small  farms.  The  reasonable  recreations,  and  social 
enjoyments,  which,  in  the  country,  cost  little  or  nothing,  are  a 
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constant  source  of  small  expenditures,  and  the  items  of  dress, 
fuel,  and  other  necessary  living  expenses,  mount  to  totals 
which  would  surprise  farmers. 

Now  in  a  modest  way  the  principal  employees  of  coopera- 
tive societies  must  be  able  to  enjoy  reasonably  what  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  necessary  comforts  of  life  by  the  class  among 
whom  they  should  mingle,  or  they  will  cease  to  associate  with 
that  class;  their  general  knowledge  of  affairs  and  their  touch 
with  them  will  become  impaired,  and  their  usefulness  lessened. 
If  they  are  able  men  they  are  likely  to  abandon  cooperation  for 
the  greater  prizes  of  competition  and  the  society  will  incur  the 
expense  of  constantly  breaking  in  new  men  and  paying  for 
their  mistakes.  There  will  be  discontent  among  the  employees 
and  their  families,  and  strong  temptations  to  dishonorable 
means  of  increasing  their  income.  By  some  of  these  metliods, 
any  attempt  of  cooperation  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  emploj-ees 
below  cost  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  the  necessary  stan- 
dard of  eflficiency,  will  certainly  lead  to  trouble.  If  the 
employee  is  able  he  will  not  permit  himself  to  suffer;  if  he 
lacks  ability  he  is  unfit  for  responsible  service.  Gratuitous  or 
half-paid  service  of  able  men  can  be  counted  on  but  for  a 
short  time.  They  will  soon  tire  of  it  and  refuse  to  serve.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  these  matters 
should  be  settled  in  the  light  of  common  sense,  and  conserva- 
tism, and  with  no  tendency  whatever  to  extravagance  or 
foolishness.  The  employees  of  a  cooperative  society  can 
never  expect  to  receive  the  financial  reward  open  to  tlie  high 
grades  of  ability  in  competitive  business.  A  large  part  of  the 
compensation  received  by  the  managers  of  important  coopera- 
tive societies  must  be  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  com- 
munity. This  respect  and  esteem,  when  assured,  have  a  com- 
mercial value  of  which  the  society  may  avail  itself.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  a  lawyer  in  the  country  who  would  refuse 
an  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  although  the  salary  is  far  less  than  those  fitted 
for  it  can  earn  in  private  practice;  but  the  honor  attached  to 
it  is  immense,  and  this  consideration  suffices  to  procure  for  the 
service  the  highest  ability  which  the  country  affords.     The 
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same  principle  applies  to  the  smaller  affairs  of  life.  If  fidelity 
and  ability  iii  important  positions  in  cooperative  business  are 
assured  of  the  reward  of  public  approbation,  and  the  tenure  of 
position  made  as  secure  as  that  customary  in  private  business, 
a  higli  grade  of  ability  can  be  retained  at  a  cost  far  less  than 
competitive  business  will  pay  for  it;  but  if  such  positions  are 
permitted  to  become  the  reward  of  intrigue,  and  the  incum- 
bents subjected  to  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  no  permanence 
of  position  opening  the  way  to  a  career  is  assured,  bright  men 
will  be  driven  from  the  service,  the  costly  experience  of  paying 
for  the  mistakes  of  new  men  will  follow,  and  cooperation  will 
not  be  so  well  served  as  competition. 

Influences  to  be  Guarded  Against. — Economists  fear  that  coop- 
eration on  any  extensive  scale  will  be  wrecked  on  the  rocks 
of  selfishness  and  jealousy.  They  expect  their  first  manifesta- 
tion to  appear  in  insufficient  provision  for  the  salaried  staff, 
coupled  with  such  grumbling  and  fault-finding,  if  no  worse, 
as  will  tend  to  drive  capable  men  out  of  cooperation  and  into 
competition.  They  fear  that  while,  at  the  beginning,  able 
men,  under  the  influence  of  a  generous  enthusiasm,  may  give 
bountiful  service  either  freely  or  for  less  than  its  market 
value,  they  will  soon  tire  of  it,  or  will  die  and  leave  no  suc- 
cessors, and  that  the  management  will  drift  into  incompetence. 
This  is  predicted  by  those  opposed  to  cooperation. 

As  good  management  is  essential  to  success,  and  as  there 
is  at  present  greater  personal  advantage  to  men  of  ability  in 
competitive  than  in  cooperative  service,  it  is  necessary  that 
important  positions  in  cooperative  service  be  made  to  approach 
the  comfort  of  similar  positions  in  competitive  service,  in 
security  of  teaure,  and  in  general  respect.  As  it  stands  now, 
uo  man  can  ISigage  in  cooperative  service  without  falling  in 
the  esteem  of  inany  having  important  favors  to  bestow;  they 
will  distrust  either  his  ability  or  his  honesty,  because  com- 
petitive service  being  obviously  the  most  desirable,  men  will 
be  slow  to  believe  that  one  having  the  ability  to  succeed  in 
competitive  life  should  for  any  good  purpose  engage  in  cooper- 
ation. The  influences  of  stinginess  and  suspicion  should 
therefore  be  avoided. 
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The  influence  of  sentiment  can  never  be  relied  upon; 
whatever  tlie  race  may  sometime  become,  it  can  not  now  be 
governed,  in  business  affairs,  by  anything  but  selfishness — 
not,  of  course,  using  the  term  in  its  offensive  sense,  but  mean- 
ing the  general  desire  of  personal  advantage.  Many  very 
estimable  persons  expect  successful  cooperation  based  on  the 
idea  of  brotherhood.  This,  when  analyzed,  is  found  to  mean 
that  a  few  persons  should  do  the  necessary  work  of  a 
community  for  nothing,  or  for  less  personal  advantage  than 
competitive  business  would  afford.  This  analysis  may  not 
be  at  first  apparent  to  some,  but  it  is  exactly  what  "  brother- 
hood "  in  business  affairs  means.  The  influence  is  dangerous, 
for  the  business  will  not  long  be  done  except  for  full  payment 
in  money,  as  far  as  the  necessity  of  the  individual  requires, 
and  the  remainder  in  honor,  which  has,  as  already  stated,  a 
market  value  in  a  good  sense,  as  well  as  a  bad  one.  Coopera- 
tion based  largely  on  sentiment  will  fail.* 

There  will  invariably  be  more  or  less  intriguing  for  place 
and  power  in  important  cooperative  enterprises,  just  as  there 
is  in  political  affairs,  and  precisely  of  the  same  character.  In 
one  cooperative  society  of  large  membership  to  which  I  belong, 
I  note  at  each  annual  meeting  the  effort  of  tradesmen  com- 
peting for  its  business  to  influence  the  choice  of  directors  who 
may  be  favorable  to  one  or  the  other  party,  and  to  displace 
those  in  the  management  whom  the  interfering  parties  deem 
undesirable,  and  I  sometimes  see  those  efforts  in  a  measure 
successful.     It  must  be  expected  and  guarded  against. 

In  general  all  influences  must  be  considered  which  can  be 
supposed  to  have  effect  upon  men  in  charge  of  large  interests 
in  which,  as  individuals,  their  share  is  small,  and  who  receive 
little  or  no  compensation  for  their  service.  Adequate  com^ 
pensation  either  to  directors  or  management  is  the  most 
certain  insurance  of  faithful  service.  Directors  usually 
should  not  be  paid  in  money,  but  they  may  be  well  paid  in 
the  esteem  and  loyalty  of  their  associates. 

*  Incidentally  it  may  1)6  said  that  a  community  whieli  will  on  tlie  pretense 
of  "brotherhood"  accept  continuous  gratuitous  or  insufficiently-paid  service 
in  business  profitable  to  the  community,  is  as  despicable  as  any  other  mendi- 
cant. 


OHAPTEK    VII. 

THE   ECONOMIC   GAIN   OP    COOPERATION. 

IT  is  doubtless  true  that  the  popular  imagination  exaggerates 
the  possible  economic  gain  of  cooperation.  The  reasoning 
in  regard  to  this  and  all  other  socialistic  and  semi-socialistic 
problems  assumes  certain  conditions  in  the  nature  of  mankind 
which  do  not  exist.  It  is  assumed  either  (a)  that  mankind  is 
moved  by  a  desire  for  tlie  general  good,  or  (b)  that  by  legal 
enactment  men  can  be  made  to  act  as  if  the}'  were  so  moved ; 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  (a)  mankind  is  moved  by  the  desire 
of  personal  advantage,  and  (6)  no  legal  enactment  can  produce 
any  other  condition. 

I  have  no  occasion  here  to  consider  the  effect  of  this  under- 
mining of  premises  upon  the  doctrines  of  pure  socialism, 
which  have  been  expounded  with  clear  and  perhaps  unassail- 
able logic  if  all  tlie  premises  are  accepted,  but  all  reasoners 
are  aware  of  the  fatal  effect -upon  logical  edifices  of  any  inse- 
curity in  the  premised  foundations.  Illustrations  occur  every- 
where. For  example,  all  engineers  know  that  but  for  one 
thing  hot  air  is  a  far  more  economical  and  safer  source  of 
power  than  steam,  and  one  of  our  greatest  engineers,  in 
ignorance  of  tliat  one  thing,  devoted  years  of  his  life,  and 
several  fortunes,  to  the  construction  of  hot-air  engines;  the 
one  fatal  defect,  wiiich  experiment  only  could  demonstrate, 
was  the  fact  that  under  the  high  rate  of  temperature  necessary, 
the  working  parts  of  the  engine  could  not  be  constructed  of 
iron  and  operated  profitably,  if  at  all.  Hot-air  engines  of  high 
power  are  therefore  impossible  until  science  shall  disclose  some 
new  methods  of  dealing  with  iron,  or  the  use  of  some  other 
metal  becomes  economically  possible.  In  like  manner  I  am 
sure  that  those  wIjo  have  had  most  experience  in  concrete  deal- 
ings with  mankind  in  business  affairs  will  agree  that  many 
plans  of  social  reform  which  seem  perfectly  feasible  to  many 
17  (257) 
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earnest  enthusiasts  will  be  found  practically  unworkable  until 
social  evolution  has  wrought  decided  changes  in  human  nature. 

And  yet  I  am  convinced  that,  after  making  all  allowances, 
there  is  a  residuum  of  economic  gain  in  cooperation  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  its.  application  in  many  cases,  and  it  also 
seems  to  me  certain  that  as  years  go  on  the  tendency  to 
cooperation  will  increase,  as  the  art  of  practicing  it  becomes 
better  understood,  and  that  it  will  become  economically  gain- 
ful over  a  gradually-increasing  area  of  usefulness,  all  of  which 
will  be  simply  a  manifestation  of  a  social  evolution  which  is 
leading  us  we  know  not  where. 

Promoters  of  cooperation  commonly  err  not  only  in  over- 
estimating the  present  cooperative  power  of  human  nature, 
but  also  in  overestimating  the  profits  of  competitive  business. 
Having  constantly  before  them  the  few  great  fortunes  which 
have  been  the  reward  of  exceptional  ability,  they  forget  the 
innumerable  instances  of  failure  which  investigation  would 
disclose.  The  so-called  Bonanza  mines  of  Nevada  yielded 
great  fortunes  to  a  few  men,  but  it  is  doubtless  true  that  more 
money  has  been  expended  in  the  district  around  Mount 
Davidson  than  was  ever  taken  out  of  it.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult with  sufficient  study  to  mak«  a  fair  estimate  of  the  aver- 
age profits  of  competitive  business,  and  it  has  probably  been 
done,  although  I  have  not  met  with  it,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  cooperation  offers  no  such  possible  field  of  economic 
gain  as  the  popular  mind  pictures  to  itself.  I  have  known 
enormous  gains  to  cooperative  societies  in  single  seasons,  as 
compared  with  the  returns  which  competitive  methods  would 
have  brought  to  the  members,  and  I  have  known  of  small 
losses  in  other  seasons ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
long  run  cooperation  will  have  to  deal  with  average  conditions, 
and  it  will  tend  to  solidity  and  permanence  if  those  engaging 
in  cooperation  do  not  do  so  with  expectations  that  can  not  be 
realized.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  exceptional  fortunes 
gained  in  competitive  business  are  invariably  the  result  of 
exceptional  ability  joined  to  the  accumulating  instinct,  and 
that  cooperation  offers  no  inducement  to  those  capable  of  such 
accumulations  to  engage  in  its  service,  or  if  in  it,  to  devote  to 
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it  that  strenuous  effort  which  alone  can  produce  sucli  results. 

To  illustrate  the  economic  gain  of  cooperation  let  us  suppose 
a  problem  which  exhibits  substantially  an  actual  case.  Sup- 
pose a  product  of  twenty  thousand  car-loads  of  fruit  produced 
by  perhaps  twenty-five  thousand  individuals  in  California 
to  be  distributed  to  the  tables  of  say  one  million  consumers 
living  at  an  average  distance  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  place  of  production.  Let  us  eliminate  from  the 
problem  the  question  of  transportation,  as  not  concerned  with 
the  aspect  of  cooperation  wliich  we  are  considering,  and 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  persons  not  connected  with  trans- 
portation are  necessarily  concerned  in  this  distribution,  their 
proper  and  actual  compensation,  and  at  what  points  and  to 
what  extent  any  saving  can  be  effected  by  cooperative 
methods,  whether  to  the  consumer  or  producer. 

Of  tlie  above  volume  of  fruit,  part  would  go  forward  in  a 
fresh  state,  part  dried,  and  part  canned  or  otherwise  specially 
prepared.  As  these  different  forms  of  the  product  do  not  all 
follow  the  same  channels,  we  shall  best  avoid  confusion  by 
selecting  some  one  form,  preferably  dried  fruits,  whose  distri- 
bution is  widest,  and  in  which  the  methods  employed  are  the 
simplest.  The  study  of  this  example  will  indicate  the  method 
which  any  one  familiar  with  the  facts  may  apply  to  any 
other  industry. 

A  consumer  desiring  dried  fruit  will  apply  to  his  family 
grocer.  Living,  as  I  do,  in  a  fruit-producing  district,  if  I 
needed  some  variety  which  I  do  not  myself  produce,  I  should 
order  of  my  grocer  rather  than  to  spend  the  time  necessary  to 
effect  the  slight  saving  which  could  be  made  by  hunting 
among  my  neighbors  till  I  found  it.  Much  more  would  one 
living  where  the  article  is  not  produced  find  the  help  of  his 
grocer  essential.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  consumer  can  not 
buy  direct  from  the  distant  producer,  and  that  the  retailer,  at 
least,  is  a  necessary  middleman,  performing  an  economic 
function  of  certain  value,  and  who  can  not  be  dispensed  with. 

It  may,  however,  and  often  does  happen  that  the  retailer 
exacts  a  price  for  his  necessary  service  in  the  way  of  such  an 
excessive  profit  as  tends  to  check  consumption,  and  thereby 
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injures  the  producer  by  restricting  his  market.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  condition  does  obtain  as  to  many  products,  and 
in  California  it  is  a  subject  of  continual  complaint  among 
producers. 

The  question  is,  By  what  means,  if  any,  can  cooperative 
associations  of  producers  control  the  retail  distributive  agencies 
as  to  prices  charged  to  consumers?*  This  can  be  best  under- 
stood by  a  brief  exposition  of  the  customary  profits  of  retailers. 
The  expenses  of  conducting  a  retail  business  probably  range 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  gross  amount  of  business 
done;  the  profits  range  from  five  per  cent  or  less  on  sucli 
staples  as  sugar  and  flour,  to  fifty  per  cent  and  even  more  on 
certain  lines  of  fancy  groceries.  I  have  before  me  a  retail 
catalogue  which  gives  a  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  pound 
on  some  imported  goods  which,  I  happen  to  know,  can  be 
delivered  in  moderate  lots  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents;  there 
are  doubtless  many  articles  on  the  list  with  whose  cost  I  am 
not  acquainted,  which  yield  an  equal  profit.  In  the  ratio  in 
which  any  article  approaches  the  list  of  "staple"  goods,  in 
large  demand,  and  of  general  sale,  the  retailer's  profit  tends 
to  grow  less.  The  average  profit,  of  course,  must  exceed  tlie 
cost  of  doing  business,  or  the  business  must  cease;  every  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  goods  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of  doing 
business  must  be  offset  by  an  equal  amount  sold  at  an  equal 
rate  above  such  cost. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that,  in  so  far  as  any  product 
can  be  brought  into  general  demand,  the  retail  profits  tend  to 
lessen,  which  in  turn  helps  to  extend  the  market.  A  very 
desirable  product  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  work  its  own  way 
into  consumption,  as  people  learn  about  it  from  one  another, 
and  no  undesirable  product,  however  strongly  pushed,  can 


*  It  is  evident  that  this  field,  so  far  as  it  is  covered  hy  cooperation,  properlj' 
belongs  to  cooperative  societies  of  consumers,  united  to  purchase  supplies.  This 
subject  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  any  coopera- 
tive society  of  consumers  is  likely  to  be  organized  to  escape  high  retail  prices 
of  any  single  product.  If  a  cooperative  "store"  is  started,  it  will  be  to  secure 
lower  prices  on  all  ordinary  supplies.  I  confine  this  discussion  in  the  text  to 
cooperative  methods  of  selling. 
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have  a  permanent  sale.  But  any  product  can  be  pushed  into 
sale  far  more  rapidly  by  judicious  advertising,  and  the  better 
the  article,  the  more  certain  the  profit  in  advertising.  And 
advertising  is  any  means  whereby  public  attention  is  called 
to  the  product,  whether  by  newspapers,  circulars,  expositions, 
public  lectures,  or  any  of  the  hundred  forms  whereby  man- 
kind is  informed  of  what  was  before  unknown.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  thousand  proprietary  articles  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar  have  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

The  special  "advertising"  of  any  product  must  invariably 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  original  producer,  or  not  at  all. 
No  "  middleman  "  of  any  kind  will  spend  any  money  in  this 
way,  unless  casually,  in  connection  with  some  private  "brand" 
of  his  own.  Neither  can  any  individual,  or  small  group  of 
individuals,  aflford,  at  their  private  cost,  to  do  any  important 
work  of  this  kind,  whose  benefits  are  shared  by  everybody  in 
the  business.  Of  course  the  individual  efforts  of  thousands  of 
producers  to  sell  their  product,  constitute,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
large  amount  of  advertising,  but  this  is  simply  the  normal 
"pushing"  which  all  products  must  obtain  to  find  any  sale. 
To  rapidly  introduce  a  new  product,  or  one  whose  production  is 
increasing  faster  than  the  consumption,  an  extra  and  systematic 
effort  is  required. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  there  is  a  distinct  economic  gain 
possible  through  cooperation,  by  enabling  producers  to  unite 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  their  product,  pushing  its  sales 
vigorously,  and  finding  and  opening  new  markets* 

There  are,  of  course,  special  methods  of  increasing  markets 
by  forcing  lower  retail  prices,  which  cooperative  societies  may 
use,  but  they  are  hardly  possible,  or  at  least  desirable,  for 


•Incidentally  we  may  here  note  a  diflferenoe  between  cooperation  and 
socialism.  The  income  of  the  average  individual  being  fixed,  all  producers 
are  struggling  with  each  other  to  get  the  largest  share  of  it.  By  as  much  as 
one's  outlay  is  increased  in  one  direction,  it  must  be  diminished  in  some  other. 
Distributive  cooperation  of  producers  is  the  organization  of  one  class  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectually  competing  with  all  other  classes  in  the  strife  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  purchasing  fund.  Socialism  contemplates  the  abolition  of 
all  competition.    It  is  best  to  keep  in  mind  those  distinctions. 
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general  use.  By  advertisements  in  papers  of  general  circula- 
tion, the  public  may  be  informed  of  the  actual  cost  of  the 
product,  in  which  case  public  opinion  would  cause  a  reduc- 
tion of  profits;  or  consignments  may  be  made  to  enterprising 
retailers  upon  condition  that  the  goods  sliould  be  sold  at  fixed 
prices  for -a  given  time.  Either  of  these  remedies,  however, 
would  excite  the  bitter  enmity  of  retailers,  leading  to  strong 
efforts  on  their  part  to  discourage  sales  and  introduce  compet- 
ing goods.  There  is  no  economic  gain  in  beginning  a  fight 
where  all  the  odds  are  against  the  attacking  party,  as  they 
would  be  in  this  case,  but  I  often  hear  such  methods  pro- 
posed. I  can  conceive  of  them  as  proper  only  in  some  very 
exceptional  case. 

The  retail  merchant  most  conveniently  obtains  his  supplies 
from  wholesale  merchants  in  the  same  line.  In  the  ease  which 
we  are  considering,  for  illustration,  the  retail  grocer  would  get 
his  Californian-dried  fruits  from  his  wholesale  grocer.  It  is  the 
most  popular  of  delusions  to  imagine  that  manufacturers  or 
associations  of  producers  can  profitably  ignore  the  wholesale 
merchant,  and  sell  direct  to  retailers.  In  the  case  of  California 
merchandise  seeking  eastern  markets,  this  would  evidently 
be  impossible,  except  by  esta,blishing  depots  in  the  leading 
wholesale  centers,  since  the  difference  in  freights,  on  so  long 
a  distance,  between  car-load  and  less  than  car-load  lots,  is,  and 
is  always  likely  to  be,  more  than  tlie  wholesale  merchant's 
profit.  This  distribution  to  retailers  is  a  measure  very  rarely 
attempted  by  any  competitive  manufacturer  or  producei-  and 
probably  never,  except  for  urgent  and  special  competitive 
reasons.  I  do  not  believe  the  present  or  the  next  generation 
likely  to  develop,  in  cooperative  enterprises,  sufiicient  energy 
and  administrative  ability  to  so  control  important  outlying 
agencies  in  distant  cities  as  to  make  them  a  source  of  profit. 

But  assuming  the  ability  to  manage  such  agencies — and 
it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  particular  case  under  discussion,  the 
exigencies  of  competition  between  Oalifornian  and  other  pro- 
ducers may  soon  render  them  a  necessity — let  us  consider  the 
results  to  Oalifornian  producers  which  would  follow  systematic 
attempts  to  sell  the  retail  trade  from  those  depots. 
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The  first  result  would  be  the  bitter  and  unyielding  hostility 
of  every  wholesale  grocer  in  the  districts  invaded.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
the  conduct  of  the  fight  on  their  part  would  be  under  far  abler 
direction  than  that  which  any  rewards  which  cooperation  is 
likely  to  offer  will  bring  to  the  management  of  the  coopera- 
tive side.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  the  lines  on  which  they  would 
conduct  the  contest.  Their  first  step  would  be  to  put  all  their 
strength  on  any  lines  of  goods  which  would  best  compete 
with  the  California  product.  These  they  would  advertise  and 
push  by  all  possible  means,  diverting  every  order  which  came 
to  them,  and  which  they  could  influence,  to  the  competing 
article,  and  not  hesitating  a  moment  to  sacrifice  profit,  or  even 
incur  small  losses,  in  order  to  do  so.  This  they  would  hardly 
feel,  since  their  business  would  be  sustained  on  their  profits  in 
other  lines,  while  one  product  alone,  and  that  not  of  universal 
consumption  or  necessity,  must  bear  all  the  burden  of  the 
other  side  of  the  contest.  The  cooperative  agency  would  be 
seriously  handicapped.  In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  retailers 
receive  regular  monthly  visits  from  the  traveling  salesmen 
of  many  wholesale  concerns,  who  are  very  certain  to  get  most 
of  the  trade  unless  the  cooperative  agency  employs  the  same 
means.  Now  a  good  salesman  traveling  among  retailers  at 
the  east  will  cost  $10  a  day,  for  salary  and  expense;  to  earn 
this  at  one-half  cent  a  pound  he  must  sell  a  ton  of  dried  fruit 
per  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  the  year  round,  which  he  can 
not  do.  No  single  salesman  traveling  among  retailers  ever 
sold  thirty  car-loads  of  dried  fruit  in  the  year.  Even  sup- 
posing the  impossible,  there  would  be  the  general  expenses  of 
tiie  agency  to  be  added,  which  would  certainly  bring  the  cost 
of  selling  to  retailers  to  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  which 
is  more  than  the  average  profit  of  the  wholesale  merchant; 
and  this  is  supposing  impossible  results  from  a  traveling 
salesman.  With  such  sales  from  them  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
count  upon,  the  cost  of  selling  to  retailers  in  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition and  price  cutting  by  the  wholesalers,  would  probably  be 
four  times  tlie  ordinary  wholesaler's  profit. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.    Retailers  are  nearly 
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all  men  of  small  means,  who  depend  upon  collections  at  the 
end  of  the  month  to  pay  for  goods  which  the}'  have  purchased 
during  the  month ;  in  the  case  of  country  retailers  having  a 
large  trade  among  farmers,  they  have  to  give,  and  conse- 
quently to  obtain,  longer  credit.  Lai-ge  numbers  of  them  are 
practically  "carried"  by  their  wholesale  merchants,  and  could 
not  do  business  otherwise.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  for 
the  majority  to  pay  cash  for  their  supplies,  and  those  who 
could  do  so  would  do  it  only  when  compensated  by  a  good 
reduction  in  price.  It  is  impossible  to  solicit  trade  from  those 
whom  you  refuse  tlie  credit  customary  in  the  trade,  and  those 
from  whom  trade  is  got  most  easily  by  those  newly  seeking  it 
are  invariably  tliose  whose  credit  is  pretty  well  exliausted 
elsewhere,  and  the  result  of  any  systematic  attempt  to  sell 
retailers  direct  would  inevitably  be  either  a  very  small  busi- 
ness gained  at  a  ver}''  high  price,  or  such  a  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  uncollectable  accounts  as  would  bury  the  idea  of 
profit  out  of  sight. 

There  is  still  another  consideration.  The  same  idea  of 
convenience  which  leads  the  individual  to  buy  supplies  of  his 
grocer  rather. tlian  to  hunt  among  individual  producers,  will 
lead  the  retailer  to  purcliase  of  the  wholesale  merchant  from 
whom  he  can  order  at  once,  not  only  one  article  but  whatever 
he  needs,  to  be  ordered  at  one  time,  shipped  at  one  time, 
handled  at  one  time,  and  paid  for  at  onetime;  especially  if 
he  is  having  hard  times  with  his  own  collections,  and  conse- 
quently, although  solvent,  in  need  of  some  extra  accommo- 
dation, he  will  be  careful  not  to  invite  pressure  upon  himself 
by  offending  those  who  can  press  him. 

From  all  the  above  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no 
economic  gain  to  a  society  of  producers  in  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  the  retail  or  wholesale  merchant  in  the  lines 
w^hich  ordinarily  handle  their  product,  or  in  engaging  in  any 
sort  of  controversy  or  contest  with  them;  but  on  the  contrary 
it  will  be  most  gainful  to  work  in  entire  harmony  with  them, 
unders|anding  fully  that  each  one  of  them  will  seek  to  buy  at 
the  lowest  possible  price,  and  sell  at  those  prices  which  in  his 
own  judgment  will  yield  him  most  profit,   but  seeking  con- 
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stantly  to  diminish  those  profits  by  bringing  the  product 
involved  into  constantly  more  general  demand,  and  more  and 
more  into  the  position  of  those  staple  articles  of  universal 
consumption  upon  which  the  least  profits  are  made.  A  profit 
of  ten  per  cent  upon  a  staple  and  non-perishable  article  is 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  wholesale  trade,  whose  expenses 
should  not  exceed  five  per  cent  upon  the  volume  of  tlieir 
business. 

We  may  now  consider  the  necessities  of  the  wholesale 
trade  in  the  matter  of  buying.  It  is  only  the  very  largest 
trade,  doing  a  business  of  many  millions  a  year,  and  over 
very  wide  areas,  who  carry  large  stocks  of  all  classes  of  goods. 
For  the  most  part  their  needs  will  vary  according  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  their  trade,  and  the  section  of  country 
in  which  they  are  located.  To  continue  the  illustration  with 
which  we  began,  a  wholesaler  in  Galveston  would  desire 
smaller  quantities  of  dried  fruit  than  his  competitor  in 
Chicago,  and  very  likely  a  different  assortment  from  the 
merchant  in  Duluth.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  each  be 
able  to  buy  what  he  needs,  when  he  needs  it,  and  from  some 
one  who  is  responsible  for  its  quality  and  quantity  and  for  its 
delivery  at  the  time  agreed. 

As  no  agricultural  product  is  precisely  or  even  substan- 
tially the  same  either  in  quantity  or  quality  from  year  to  year 
in  any  locality,  it  is  evident  that  the  goods  required  by  the 
merchant  in  Duluth  or  in  Galveston  are  not  likely  to  be 
obtainable,  every  year,  from  the  same  producers,  or  even  the 
same  producing  locality.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  distant 
merchant  can  not  hunt  up  individuals,  or  they  him.  By  some 
means  the  product  scattered  among  individual  producers  must 
be  gathered  at  one  place,  separated  into  its  various  varieties  and 
grades,  properly  packed,  and  held  ready  for  sale  and  shipment 
in  car-load  lots,  either  of  one  variety  and  grade,  or  assorted, 
as  the  demands  of  different  merchants  may  require. 

By  competitive  methods  this  concentration  is  accomplished 
by  an  army  of  young  men  who  scatter  through  the  country, 
visit  the  producers  at  their  homes,  examine  the  product,  and 
in  behalf  of  their  principals,  buy  it,  paying  therefor  the 
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agreed  price  when  delivered  at  the  point  where  the  concentra- 
tion is  to  be  made.  This  lias  the  advantage  of  giving  the 
producer  his  money  at  once,  and  the  further  occasional 
advantage — if  it  be  an  advantage — that  buyers  in  their  anx- 
ietj  to  get  their  supplies  with  the  least  possible  trouble  and 
expense,  sometimes  get  to  competing  with  each  other  and  pay 
more,  in  individual  cases,  than  the  product  is  worth. 

The  immediate  pa3'^ment  and  closing  the  transaction  is  an 
unquestioned  advantage  to  the  average  producer,  although  in 
the  long  run  it  must  be  paid  for  in  reduced  prices.  For  all 
agricultural  products  require  the  entire  year  for  consumption, 
during  whicli  time  they  are  of  necessity  "carried"  by  some 
one,  who  must  in  the  meantime  sustain  all  the  expense  and 
risk  of  storage,  interest,  insurance,  shrinkage,  and  deprecia- 
tion, and  if,  in  the  long  run,  there  is  not  a  profit  on  all  this, 
business  could  not  continue.  As  to  the  occasional  or  even 
frequent  instances  where  the  competition  of  buyers  causes 
them  to  pay  to  producers  more  than  the  market  value  of 
goods,  I  have  only  to  say  here  that  it  is  at  least  questionable 
whether  it  is  ever  to  the  advantage  of  an  industry  to  have 
tradesmen  lose  money  on  its  products.  That  this  does  occur 
is  proved  by  the  frequent  failures  of  the  class  of  speculative 
buyers  who  purchase  largely  with  no  definite  idea  of  where  or 
when  they  are  to  sell. 

But  in  the  long  run  this  does  not  occur.  On  the  contrary, 
very  large  profits  indeed  are  often  made  possible  from  the  fact 
that  buyers  as  a  class  are  alert,  well  informed,  incisive,  and 
free  to  buy  or  not  as  they  please,  while  the  producer  must  sell, 
and  often  must  sell  at  least  a  portion  of  his  crop  at  once,  and 
in  all  other  respects  is  ordinarily  at  a  great  disadvantage  with 
the  buyer.  With  the  average  of  advantage  so  greatly  on  the 
side  of  the  buyer  it  is  not  possible  that  the  average  returns  to 
the  grower  should  be  all  that  they  might  be. 

The  illustration  which  we  are  considering,  of  California 
dried  fruits,  is  perhaps  an  extreme  instance  of  the  disad- 
vantage to  the  producer  of  competitive  methods — a  semi- 
perishable  product  not  in  universal  demand,  annually  increas- 
ing, as  the  result  of   undue  stimulus,   more   rapidly  than 
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markets  are  inclined  to  absorb  it,  produced  at  a  distance  of 
thousand's  of  miles  from  its  principal  markets,  and  in  great 
part  by  uneconomical  methods,  and  exposed  to  strong  foreign 
and  domestic  competition  from  those  with  whom  fruit  is 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  by  product. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  found  that  the  dumping 
upon  an  unprepared  market  of  such  annually-increasing 
products  within  a  space  of  sixty  to  ninety  days  led  to  such  a 
large  number  of  forced  sales  at  prices  ruinous  to  the  producer 
as  involved  a  practical  breaking  down  of  the  market. 
Although  a  few  of  those  most  favorably  situated,  and  free 
from  debt,  were  at  least  able  to  take  in  from  year  to  year  more 
money  than  they  paid  out,  the  average  farmer,  more  or  less  in 
debt,  and  with  insufficient  capital,  began  gradually  or  rapidly 
to  fall  behind. 

The  local  buyers,  who,  under  the  competitive  system, 
collect  and  grade  the  product,  sell  to  the  wholesale  merchaiit. 
Under  the  circumstances  above  described,  it  was  proposed,  as 
a  remedy,  that  the  producers  themselves  should  collect  and 
grade  their  own  product,  and  from  their  own  storehouses  sell 
to  the  wholesale  merchant  in  car-load  lots. 

There  is  certainly  an  apparent  economic  gain  in  this 
method,  as  it  involves  the  elimination  of,  first,  the  expense  of 
the  buyer's  visiting  each  farm,  often  many  times,  and,  second, 
the  service  of  the  employers  of  those  buyers  in  selling  their 
goods.  The  first  of  these  items  is  nearly  clear  gain;  against 
the  gain  in  the  second  item,  however,  must  be  set  the  expense, 
whatever  it  might  be,  of  those  engaged  in  selling  the  goods  on 
the  part  of  the  growers. 

The  greatest  gain  anticipated  in  the  transaction,  however, 
was  the  relief  to  the  market  arising  from  the  fact  that  instead 
of  marketing  an  entire  crop  within  a  few  weeks,  the  process 
could  be  extended  over  some  months,  during  which  time,  and 
by  the  usual  business  methods,  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  grower  could  be  relieved  by  advances  from  banks, 
obtained  upon  the  general  credit  of  the  associated  growers, 
and  secured  by  the  fruit  in  store. 

There  are  also  gains,  not  so  readily  apparent  as  the  fore- 
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going;  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  better  assurance  against 
loss.  There  is  no  credit  business  without  risk,  and  cooperative 
business  is  not  entirely  free  from  risk,  hut  produce  is  usuallj'  sold 
in  car-load  lots  to  jobbers,  for  cash  on  inspection  and  delivery. 
With  only  ordinary  management  on  the  part  of  a  cooperative 
society,  the  proceeds  are  nearly  certain  to  at  once  reach  the 
hands  of  the  producer.  If  sold  through  a  commission  house 
the  returns  ought  to  be  equally  prompt  and  certain,  but  it  is 
quite  possible,  and  it  is  alleged  to  be  not  unfrequent  in  the 
trade,  for  a  commission  house  to  retain,  for  some  time,  the 
proceeds  of  a  sale,  and  employ  them  to  make  advances  on 
other  goods,  or  even  for  speculative  purposes.  Commission 
houses  frequently  fail,  and,  although  owing  to  the  custom  of 
making  large  advances,  they  are  seldom  much  indebted  to 
farmers,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  risk  of  loss  to  producers  is 
greater  in  dealing  through  a  commission  house  than  in  selling 
through  a  cooperative  selling  agency  which  ought  never  to 
buy  for  its  own  account  and  seldom  does.* 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  a  strong  and  well-managed  cooperative 
marketing  society  will  nearly  always  be  preferred  by  buyers, 
at  equal  prices,  to  almost  any  private  packing-house,  by 
reason  of  the  greater  assurance  of  honest  packing.  This  is 
simply  because  it  is  not  to  the  private  interest  of  any  coopera- 
tive oflBcial  to  pack  dishonestly.  Of  course  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  all  men  to  be  honest,  but  there  are  many  business  men 
who  do  not  understand,  this,  and  while  the  best  business  firms 
unquestionably  endeavor  to  protect  their  "  brands  "  by  honest 
packing,  yet  they  are  not  all  of  this  class,  and  no  one  familiar 
with  any  trade  will  deny  that  frauds  in  packing  are  constantly 
attempted,  and  frequently  successful.  The  reputation  for 
honesty  which  is  generally  enjoyed  by  cooperative  companies 
as  compared  with  the  average  private  company  is  of  decided 
economic  value. 

Another  economic  advantage  is  that  of  associated  credit. 


*The  strongest  cooperative  selling  agency  that  I  know  of  does  upon  occa- 
sion, tuy  produce  not  controlled  by  it,  in  order  to  prevent  its  owners  from 
underselling.    It  has  always  profited  by  so  doing  thus  far. 
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Credit,  like  everything  else  of  value,  must  be  paid  for  by  those 
who  enjoy  it.  If  the  producer  makes  use  of  the  credit  of  a 
commission  house,  in  order  to  get  advances  on  produce  before 
actual  sale,  he  must  pay  for  it  in  some  form,  and  it  is  entirely 
proper  that  he  should.  If,  by  cooperating  with  others,  a  joint 
credit  is  made  available  to  those  who  need  it,  with  compen- 
sating advantages  to  those  who  do  not  need  it,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct economic  gain.* 

Finally,  and  possibly  of  more  value  than  all  the  rest,  there 
is  a  great  economic  gain  to  cooperators  in  the  knowledge  of 
business  acquired.  In  California,  ten  years  ago,  producers 
were  in  dense  ignorance  of  the  process  necessary  to  convey 
their  products  to  distant  consumers,  of  the  location  of 
important  buyers,  and  of  the  methods  and  their  cost,  neces- 
sary to  reach  those  buyers.  This  was  true  even  of  the  most 
intelligent.  It  is  still  true  in  the  sections  where  cooperative 
methods  have  not  been  introduced.  The  members  of  the 
great  cooperative  societies,  however,  are  coming  to  be  well- 
informed  on  such  matters,  of  the  competition  which  they  must 
meet,  the  cost,  to  producers,  of  competing  products,  and  their 
qualities,  as  compared  with  their  own,  and  in  general  of  all 
the  facts  of  which  knowledge  is  essential  to  intelligent  produc- 
tion in  marketing.  The  value  of  this  training  can  not  be 
computed  iu  definite  amounts  of  money,  but  it  is  very  large. 
The  members  of  these  societies  who  give  ordinary  attention  to 
the  cooperative  business  can  seldom  be  taken  advantage  of  in 
trade  by  anybody. 

In  these  and  similar  circumstances,  therefore,  distinct 
economic  gains  are  possible  through  cooperation  of  producers, 
as  follows : — 


*The  most  valuable  use  of  associated  credit  that  I  know  of  is  in  the  case  of 
the  cooperative  loan  associations  common  in  Saxony,  and  spreading  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  In  these  associations  the  entire  property  of  each  member 
is  liable  without  reservation,  for  all  debts  of  the  association.  Upon  this  credit 
the  association  issues  bonds,  and  loans  the  proceeds  to  its  members.  '  The  secu- 
rities are  in  great  favor  with  capitalists,  and  in  consequence  money  is  borrowed 
so  cheaply  that  it  can  be  reloaned  to  members,  on  mortgage,  at  from  ihree  to 
four  per  cent  per  annum. 
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1.  Elimination  of  the  expense  of  concentration  for  sale. 

2.  Elimination  of  expense  of  any  local  intermediary 
between  producers  and  wholesale  merchants. 

3.  Elimination,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  necessity  for 
forced  sales. 

4.  Better  insurance  against  loss. 

5.  "Good  will"  of  business  arising  from  assurance  of 
honesty. 

6.  Associated  credit. 

7.  Business  education  acquired. 

The  saving  under  the  first  two  heads,  although  unques- 
tioned, is  not  large.  If,  instead  of  downright  sales  to  local 
buyers,  it  is  preferred  to  use  them  as  commission  agents 
selling  to  wholesale  merchants,  all  the  service  required  for 
concentration  of  product  and  local  service  in  selling  in  the 
trade  taken  as  an  example,  can  be  obtained  for  about  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  receipts  for  goods  sold.  The  actual 
cost  of  all  the  local  service  required  by  cooperative  methods 
will  of  course  vary  partly  by  the  amount  involved,  and  much 
more  by  the  personal  equation  of  the  management.  It  should 
not  exceed  one  per  cent,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  will  vary  from 
three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent. 
Even  this  slight  saving,  if  applied  to  the  entire  product  of  a 
large  state,  would  be  well  worth  distributing.  Upon  the  total 
fruit  and  fruit  product  output  of  California  it  would  amount 
to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually. 

But  the  most  important  gain  arises  from  the  elimination 
of  forced  sales,  and  the  deliberate  marketing  of  the  product  in 
the  light  of  the  full  information  as  to  its  value  which  gradu- 
ally becomes  disseminated  during  the  marketing  season.  The 
amount  of  the  gain  to  the  producer  can  of  course  never  be 
known,  or  even  estimated  with  much  approach  to  accuracy. 
It  will  vary  greatly  in  different  industries  and  different  local- 
ities, and  in  different  seasons  in  tlie  same  locality  and  indus- 
try, but  I  do  not  think  any  one  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  the  Californian  industry  taken  as  an  illustration  would 
estimate  the  probable  gain,  if  all  producers  were  cooperatively 
united,  at  less  than  ten  per  cent,  or  that  following  the  organ- 
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ization  of  any  reasonable  number  at  less  than  five  per  cent. 
The  possible  gain  would  diminish  as  the  locality  of  the  pro- 
ducers should  approach  nearer  to  the  great  markets  of  the 
world,  inducing  more  competition  among  buyers  and  better 
information  among  producers. 

In  opposition  to  this  conclusion,  some,  and  possibly  most 
economists  would  insist  that  natural  selection  would  attract  to 
trade  those  best  qualified  to  conduct  it,  and  that  competition 
among  them  would  enable  producers  to  obtain  their  services 
at  the  lowest  rate  at  which  they  could  live  and  prospet,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  regular  operation  of 
these  economic  forces  will  in  the  long  run  be  futile,  and  in  so 
far  as  temporary  success  might  seem  to  be  achieved,  investiga- 
tion would  certainly  disclose  real  economic  loss. 

To  follow  this  discussion  far  in  this  direction  would  cer- 
tainly make  these  pages  too  technical  for  popular  reading,  and 
would  moreover  involve  the  study  of  data  as  yet  uncollected, 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  unavailable.  The  situation  of  the 
industry  mentioned  as  above  given  correctly,  unquestion- 
ably shows  the  possibility  of  economic  gain.  The  argument 
opposed  to  it  is  based  upon  the  law  of  natural  selection  as 
applied  to  human  eflfbrt.  Perhaps  the  best  rejoinder  that  can 
be  made  in  general  terms  is  that  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  the  progress  of  man  has  been  a  series  of  struggles  with 
nature — including  his  own  nature — and  that  no  man  can  yet 
say  that  the  evolution  of  the  race  does  not  tend  towards  forms 
of  life  wherein  cooperative  effort  shall  take  the  place  of  com- 
petitive struggle. 

There  is  another  matter  which  is  perhaps  best  considered 
in  this  connection,  which  is  the  moral  gain  under  cooperative 
methods.  Without  argument  I  shall  assume  that  any  estab- 
lished and  continued  moral  gain  in  the  management  of  any 
industry  inevitably  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  economic 
gain.  Returning  to  our  illustration  we  find  the  facts  to  be 
these:  the  increasing  output  of  fruits  of  California  has  devel- 
oped under  competitive  methods  such  an  annually-increasing 
distrust  of  values  as  to,  in  some  branches,  almost  entirely 
destroy  the  local  market  which  I  have  been  assuming,  and 
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which  can  always  be  relied  upon,  in  any  industry  when  the 
demand  equals  or  exceeds  the  supply.  When,  as  in  the  case 
in  question,  the  supply  has  outrun  immediate  demand,  buyers 
refuse  to  take  the  product  in  quantities  suflScient  to  relieve  the 
producer,  but  offer,  instead,  to  act  as  commission  merchants  in 
its  sale. 

This  introduces  an  entirely  new  element.  The  farmer, 
unaccustomed  to  business,  and  with  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing between  honest  and  responsible,  and  dishonest  and  irre- 
sponsible men,  is  practically  compelled  to  put  his  product  for 
sale  into  the  hands  of  those  who  may  be  entire  strangers  to 
him,  and  who  have  no  settled  place  of  business  within  his 
reach. 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  direct  temptation  to  dishonesty, 
and  the  possibility  of  dishonesty  with  small  likelihood  of 
punishment  or  even  public  exposure,  is  as  certain  to  attract 
those  disposed  to  dishonesty  as  sugar  is  to  attract  flies.  This 
results  in  drawing  to  the  commission  business,  among  many 
as  honorable  and  trustworthy  persons  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  business,  an  undue  proportion  of  the  dishonest  and 
contemptible.  An  observation  of  some  years  convinces  me 
that  a  large  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  produce  com- 
mission business  really  merit  the  unenviable  reputation 
they  have  among  producers,  and  from  which  even  the  most 
upright  conduct  of  many  individuals  is  unable  to  relieve 
them.  The  consequence  has  been  an  immense  amount  of 
friction  between  producers  and  those  who  should  be  their 
confidential  and  friendly  agents,  leading  to  a  profound  dislike 
and  distrust  of  the  entire  class  of  commission  merchants, 
honest  as  well  as  dishonest;  and  there  is  no  question  that  the 
amount  of  dishonesty  and  trickery  practised  by  those  among 
them  who  have  that  disposition,  while  by  no  means  so  great 
as  is  popularly  supposed,  is  really  sufficient  to  cause  serious 
loss  to  the  class  of  producers,  and  consequently  to  demand 
remedy.  The  standard  of  honor  among  commission  men 
is  certainly  far  lower  than  the  proper  conduct  of  business 
requires,  and  lower  than  among  merchants  who  buy  and  sell 
upon  their  own  account. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  show  iii  detail  just  how  this  distrust 
and  dislike  on  the  part  of  producers,  even  if  not  justified, 
would  lead  to  economic  loss,  much  more  when  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  foundation  for  it.  But  I  assume  that 
the  consequence  is  as  patent  to  others  as  to  myself.  All  this 
is  completely  done  away  with  by  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
producers,  although,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  its  place 
is  to  too  great  an  extent  taken  by  distrust  of  their  own  sala- 
ried agents.  But,  on  the  whole,  as  the  motive  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  dishonesty  will  be  far  less  in  the  latter  case,  so,  also, 
on  the  whole,  will  the  reality  be  less,  as  well  as  the  distrust. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  in  cooperation  a  decided  bal- 
ance of  moral  gain  under  such  circumstances  as  have  been 
described,  and  that  it  leads  to  a  distinct  economic  gain 
which  exists  none  the  less  that.it  can  not  be  computed  and 
set  down  in  figures. 

There  is,  however,  a  word  of  caution  which  must  not 
be  omitted.  There  can  be  no  economic  gain  unless  there  is 
forthcoming  a  volume  of  business  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
fixed  expenses  necessary  to  transact  it.  A  small  neighbor- 
hood association  can  seldom  profitably  attempt  to  sell  in 
distant  markets,  because  tlje  cost  of  securing  and  maintaining 
the  necessary  business  connections,  when  spread  over  a  small 
volume  of  business,  will  make  the  cost  to  individuals  too 
great.  Such  associations  can  secure  the  gain  of  concentration 
but  must  sell  to  local  buyers,  or  through  some  other  agency. 
The  tendency  of  modern  business  is  into  concentration  in 
trusts.  This  tendency  is  reaching  the  farmers  and  must 
ultimately  prevail  with  them  as  with  others.* 


*  During  the  season  of  1898,  the  raisin-growers  of  California  perfected  and 
maintained  through  the  year  an  effective  trust  controlling  ahout  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  output.  The  trust  was  for  one  year  only,  and  as  these  lines  are  written 
they  are  endeavoring  to  renew  it  for  two  years,  and  the  prune-growers  of  the 
state  are  attempting  to  form  a  similar  trust.  The  grape-growers  of  New  Tork 
and  Ohio  maintained  a  similar  trust  during  the  same  season.  The  California 
walnut-growers  have  a  trust,  and  the  orange-growers  also,  except  that  the  latter 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  control  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  output  to  make  it 
effective.  These  trusts  are  not  yet  as  effective  as  the  great  mercantile  trusts, 
but  the  farmers  are  learning. 

18 
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It  should  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  there  can  be 
no  economic  gain  to  cooperative  associations  of  producers  in 
dispensing  witli  the  services  of  wholesale  and  retail  merchants, 
or  in  any  attempt  to  directly  control  prices  at  which  they  shall 
sell  the  goods  for  which  they  have  paid  tlieir  money,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  loss  is  almost  sure  to  follow  such  attempts. 
It  seems  also  clear  that  cooperation  does  offer  opportunitj'  for 
gain  within  reach  of  such  reasonable  ability  and  persistence  as 
ought  to  be  available  in  concentrating  and  grading  the  product 
for  the  market. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  concen- 
trated and  graded  product  in  the  hands  of  associated  producers 
can  be  best  sold  and  delivered  to  the  wholesale  merchant ;  and 
in  this  I  shall  assume  that  the  product  is  to  go  direct  from 
the  warehouse  of  the  producers  to  those  of  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants. Those  warehouses  may  be  situated  near  the  point  of 
production,  or,  if  the  market  is  distant,  and  competition  com- 
pels, they  may  be  in  the  principal  marketing  centers.  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  do  not  believe  cooperative  organization 
equal  to  the  strain  of  maintaining  and  profitably  supervising 
distant  warehouses  from  which  goods  can  be  sold  in  small 
lots,  and  under  conditions  whicli  retailers  would  require, 
but  it  is  possible,  although  to  be  avoided  unless  compelled  by 
competition,  to  simply  arrange  for  sales  for  cash  only  in  such 
considerable  but  less  than  car-load  lots  as  wholesale  merchant? 
can  use.* 

The  product  must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  whole- 
sale merchant  by  solicitation.  Farmers  sometimes  appear  to 
suppose  that  merchants  go  out  and  canvass  the  market  for 
their  supplies.    They  do  not.    They  sit  in  their  ofl&ces  and 


*  It  may  he  said  that  it  is  always  unwise  to  refuse  to  sell  to  any  one,  either 
wholesaler  or  retailer,  who  offers  to  pay  in  cash  the  price  asked  for  the  ^oods 
offered.  The  price  of  car-load  lots  of  any  product,  however,  must  always  be 
less  than  the  price  of  small  lots  of  the  same  goods,  and  the  wholesale  merchant 
whose  aggregate  annual  purchases  may  be  many  car-loads,  may  always  with 
propriety  buy  at  the  same  price  such  smaller  lots  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
need  to  complete  his  assortment;  while  an  occasional  customer,  whether  whole- 
sale or  retail,  buying  a  small  lot,  would  expect  to  pay  a  higher  price. 
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buy  from  samples  which  are  brought  to  them.  Of  course,  if 
for  any  product  there  is  a  large  demand  and  small  supply, 
merchants  will  hunt  for  it;  but  I  know  of  no  such  agricultural 
product,  and  if  there  be  one,  its  producers  are  not  interested  in 
cooperation,  which,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  seldom  under- 
taken by  those  who  readily  find  profitable  sale  for  their  prod- 
ucts without  it. 

An  association  of  producers,  therefore,  having  collected  its 
product,  and  prepared  it  for  market,  has  only  one  thing  to  do, 
which  is  to  obtain  a  list  of  wholesale  customers — of  whom 
there  are  but  a  few  hundred  in  the  country  in  any  line — 
advertise  their  goods,  either  by  circulars  or  newspapers,  and 
then  cause  each  customer  to  be  regularly  and  persistently 
solicited  for  orders.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  more  to  the 
selling  of  goods  than  this.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  infinite 
detail,  requiring,  in  any  considerable  business,  the  unremitting 
attention  and  effort  of  very  capable  men,  not  only  to  obtain 
the  orders,  but  to  fill  them  with  such  promptness  and  entire 
honesty  as  to  retain  customers  when  secured.* 

The  necessary  solicitation  must  be  done  by  one  of  two 
classes  of  men — brokers,  or  salaried  traveling  agents.  Brokers 
are  men  usually  of  some  standing  and  responsibility,  not 
usually — but  sometimes — having  a  "  store,"  f  but  living  by 
the  sale  of  commodities  to  merchants  for  a  commission  usually 
paid  by  the  seller.  Of  course,  brokers  are  often  employed  to 
buy  goods,  in  which  case  they  act  for  the  buyer,  and  are  paid 
by  him,  and  have  regard  to  his  interests  only;  while  the  broker 
paid  by  the  seller  is  bound  mainly  to  consider  his  interests, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  his  income  depends  upon 
actual  sales  made,  his  tendency,  from  various  causes,  in  case 
of  disagreement  as  to  price,  is  rather  to  induce  sellers  to  lower 


♦For  tlie  benefit  of  cooperative  societies,  I  will  say  that  they  will  have  little 
trouble  in  finding  managers  who  know  how  to  do  these  things,  but  there  will 
be  very  great  trouble  indeed  in  finding  those  who  will  actually  do  them. 
Attention  to  detail,  not  knowledge  of  principles,  is  the  test  of  the  business 
man,  and  it  is  this  labor  which  breaks  !men  down. 

f  A  broker  with  a  "store"  is  a  commission  merchant,  The  two  clasies 
merge  into  each  other. 
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their  price  than  to  get  buyers  to  raise  their  offers..  Brokers 
endeavor  to  represent  as  many  interests  as  possible,  so  that  if 
a  possible  customer  does  not  need  one  thing,  he  may  sell  him 
another.  They  also  like  to  represent  as  many  persons  as  pos- 
sible in  the  same  Hne,  so  that  if,  for  any  reason,  one  seller  will 
not  accept  offers  which  he  can  obtain,  another  one  may.  His 
first  and  last  desire  is  to  make  sales.  The  brokerage'"  or  com- 
mission paid  to  him  by  sellers  varies  according  to  the  com- 
modity; the  better  known  and  more  staple  the  article,  the 
easier  sales  will  be  made  and  the  smaller  the  brokerage. 
Upon  dried  fruits,  which  I  have  used  for  an  illustration, 
brokerage  upon  orders  passing  direct  from  the  seller's  ware- 
house to  merchants,  range  from  one  and  one-half,  or  even 
one  per  cent,  to  two  and  one-half  per  cent.  If,  however,  the 
goods  are  shipped  to  them,  as  commission  merchants,  stored, 
insured,  and  disposed  of  in  broken  lots,  their  brokerage  may 
be  as  high  as  five  per  cent.  Upon  the  average,  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  must  be  reckoned  upon.  There  is  never  any 
advantage  in  so  reducing  rates  of  brokerage  on  competitive 
articles  that  the  broker  can  make  no  money  on  them.  The 
broker  will  be  compelled  to  neglect  them  and  lay  out  his 
•strength  on  what  pays  him  better. 

The  other  class  of  solicitors  is  traveling  salesmen.  The 
advantage  of  this  class  is  that  they  are  wholly  in  their  employ- 
er's interest,  with  nothing  to  distract  their  attention.  Their 
disadvantage  is — in  the  wholesale  trade — that  they  can  see 
their  customers  but  seldom,  while  the  resident  broker  can  see 
them  almost  daily,  and  they  also  cost  more  money.  When  the 
broker  is  not  selling  goods  he  is  costing  his  employer  nothing, 
while  the  salary  and  expense  of  the  traveling  salesman  go  on 
every  day.  In  some  lines,  however,  travelers  are  doubtless 
the  most  profitable.  Whether  they  are  ever  so  in  the  lines  in 
which  cooperative  societies  of  producers  are  interested  is  taore 
than  doubtful.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  comparison,  once 
more  recurring  to  the  dried-fruit  trade  for  an  example.  The 
average  value  of  a  car-load  of  dried  fruit  may  be  placed  at 
$1,000,  upon  which  the  brokerage  at  two  and  one  half  per 
cent  would  be  $25.    A  capable  and   experienced  salesman, 
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strong  enough  and  sufiBciently  informed  to  interest  and  hold 
the  able  men  engaged  in  wholesale  merchandising,  will  com- 
mand say  $200  per  month.  His  expenses,  traveling  long 
distances  between  principal  cities,  will  not  be  less  than  $150 
per  month,  making  $350  per  month  in  all.  He  will,  therefore, 
have  to  sell  a  car-load  of  fruit  of  the  average  value  of  $1,000 
every  other  day  from  the  time  he  leaves  home  until  he  returns, 
in  order  to  make  his  salary  and  expenses  less  than  two  and 
one  half  per  cent  of  the  value  of  goods  sold.  While  this 
result  would  unquestionably  be  achieved  in  some  months  and 
by  some  men,  it  can  not  be  counted  upon,  and  would  usually 
not  happen.  Especially  it  is  true  that  cooperative  societies 
are  not  likely  to  employ  men  capable  of  doing  such  work. 
-There  are  more  salesmen  sent  out  by  such  societies  who  come 
home  with  few  or  no  sales  than  of  those  who  can  earn  their 
cost  out  of  a  reasonable  commission.  It  is  very  diflBcult  for 
the  very  best  men,  in  the  face  of  constant  competition  from 
brokers  and  others,  to  earn  their  cost  by  selling  any  one 
article.  It  is  therefore  unquestionably  safest  for  cooperative 
societies  to  follow  the  usual  custom  of  the  trade  in  employing 
brokers  rather  than  traveling  salesmen.  Of  course  a  good 
brokerage  system  requires  a  certain  amount  of  traveling 
supervision,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  brokers  and  with  the 
market,  but  one  trip  a  year  among  them  is  ample  for  this,  and 
the  allowance  for  brokerage  which  I  have  made,  should  fully 
cover  that  expense  in  a  large  business. 

Whichever  method  is  employed  there  is  no  possible  gain 
to  cooperation  as  compared  with  competitive  business  in  this 
.operation.  Whether  the  product  be  collected  by  local  opera- 
tors, or  by  cooperative  societies,  the  methods  of  reaching  the 
wholesale  trade  will  necessarily  be  the  same,  and  involve  the 
same  expense. 

An  economic  gain,  therefore,  possible  to  producers  by 
cooperative  methods,  is  confined  to  the  initial  stages  of  the 
progress  of  the  product  to  market. 

Having  thus  followed  out  in  detail  the  application  of 
cooperative  methods  of  distribution  to  one  product  produced 
at  a  great  distance  from  its  principal  markets,  any  one  by  apply- 
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ing  the  same  analytic  method  to  the  known  facts  and  condi- 
tions of  any  other  industry  in  which  he  may  be  interested, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  special  infirmities  of  human 
nature  which  have  been  pointed  out,  can  very  well  judge 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  cooperative  effort  in  distribution 
is  likely  to  lead  to  economic  gain.  My  own  conclusion  is  that 
under  some  circumstances,  and  in  some  industries,  economic 
gain  may  be  expected  from  cooperative  methods  applied  to  the 
entire  progress  of  the  product  from  the  hands  of  the  producer 
to  the  wholesale  merchant ;  in  other  cases,  the  entire  possible 
gain  will  be  achieved  by  confining  those  methods  to  the  initial 
stages  of  the  work,  that  is,  the  concentration,  leaving  the  actual 
distribution  to  be  effected  by  competitive  methods;  in  still 
other  cases  perhaps  competition  unhampered  can  best  do  the 
work.  It  depends  upon  the  facts  in  each  case.  Human  nature 
will  be  found  very  much  the  same  everywhere.* 

One  thing  is  certain  :  cooperation  based  entirely  on  senti- 
ment offers  no  hope  of  economic  gain.  It  will  be  mismanaged 
and  will  probably  fail.  It  must  be  a  business  organization, 
based  and  conducted  on  business  principles,  expecting  no 
unpaid  or  half-paid  service  of  anj^  value,  but  always  ready  to 
compete  in  the  market  for  such  talent  and  labor  as  it  needs, 
and  not  expecting  to  secure  able  management  for  any  less 
compensation  than  the  same  ability  can  obtain  in  competitive 
service.  All  hope  of  economic  gain  depends  on  this;  for  it  is 
on  industrious  and  intelligent  attention  to  detail  that  the 
success  of  either  cooperative  or  competitive  business  depends, 
and  this  attention  can  only  be  continuously  obtained  by  the 
expectation  and  enjoyment  of  adequate  reward. 


*The  possibilities  of  societies  of  cooperative  purchasers,  that  is,  coopera- 
tive "stores,"  Teaching  out  to  obtain  their  supplies  from  cooperative  societies  of 
producers,  which  are  often  alluded  to,  I  purposely  pass  over,  because  they  are 
merely  possibilities.  It  would,  of  course,  form  the  next  step  in  the  social  evolu- 
tion which  is  the  dream  of  many.  I  think,  however,  that  an  associated  society 
of  small  purchasers  would  be  hard  customers  to  sell  to,  and  that  they  would 
find  societies  of  producers  the  worst  possible  lot  to  buy  from.  They  would 
doubtless  agree  in  the  desire  to  crowd  out  the  "middleman,"  but  each  side 
would  expect  all  the  profit  of  the  transaction.  Of  course  a  cooperative  store 
would  take  the  place  of  any  other  retailer  in  distribution. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

ALTRUISM    IN    COOPERATION. 

ALTRUISM  means  regard  for  others.  It  is  the  key-note  of 
the  exhortations  of  many  advocates  of  practical  cooper- 
ation. We  should  cooperate  because  public  welfare 
demands  it.  An  earnest  worker  in  practical  cooperation  once 
wrote  me  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  success  of  any  coopera- 
tive movement  not  inspired  and  sustained  by  the  altruistic 
spirit.  For  myself  I  must  confess  that  when  observing  the 
inception  and  conduct  of  cooperative  business  enterprises, 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  think  clearly  enough  to  settle  to 
my  own  satisfaction  the  degree  in  which  altruism  contributed 
to  results.  The  philosopher  says  truly  that  we  can  not  con- 
template any  joint  action  of  one's  self  with  another  for  a  com- 
mon purpose  without  having  regard  for  the  welfare  of  that 
other,  which  is  altruism.  However  true  this  is,  it  is  not 
satisfying.  The  question  is.  What  is  the  motive  which  impels 
one  to  act?  I  have  personally  observed  some  hundreds  of 
men  sign  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  cooperative  societies, 
and  participated  in  the  conversations  which  preceded  that  act. 
In  all  these  conversations,  I  presume,  the  public  benefit  to 
accrue  was  made  prominent,  and  in  a  great  many  it  was  the 
motive  avowed  as  the  leading  one  which  induced  signature. 
I  seldom  believed  it  to  be  the  real  motive,  although  in  some 
cases  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  it.  I  have  never  been  abl^ 
to  analyze  even  my  own  motives  in  joining  such  societies,  and 
in  promoting  them.  Certainly  I  never  joined  one  without 
seeing  in  the  act  a  distinct  personal  advantage  to  myself,  and 
yet  reason  told  me  that  if  I  wished  to  exert  myself  in  the 
proposed  lines  of  trade,  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  employ 
my  business  experience  and  vigor  in  exploiting  the  more 
ignorant  than  in  aiding  them  to  resist  exploitation.  It  hap- 
pened that  I  had  no  such  wish,  so  that  in  joining  them  I  was 

(279) 
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merely  giving  up  somethiug  for  which  I  had  no  desire,  in  the 
prospect  of  getting  something  which  I  might  enjoy.  I  do  not 
care  to  imply  that  I  have  no  altruism  in  my  make-up,  for  I 
suppose  myself  to  be  an  average  man  in  that  respect,  but 
merely  to  avow  that  I  can  not  say  that  I  think  altruism  could 
have  prevailed  against  strong  self-interest.  Had  I  wished  to 
engage  in  dealing  in  the  commodities  which  we  were  organizing 
to  market  independently  of  dealers,  I  am  quite  sure  I  should 
have  not  become  a  cooperator.  My  judgment  of  my  own 
motives  corresponds  precisely  with  my  judgment  of  the 
motives  of  others,  and  the  number  of  those  whom  I  have 
observed  in  the  act  of  joining  cooperative  societies  has  been 
large  enough  to  afford  a  very  fair  foundation  to  generalize 
upon.  In  a  few  cases  the  force  of  altruism  was  probably  para- 
mount. In  a  very  few  it  was  probably  entirely  lacking.  In 
some  instances  it  was  merely  the  temporary  yielding  of  a  weak 
will  to  a  stronger  one.  With  the  majority  I  am  convinced 
that  the  controlling  motive  was  self-interest,  more  or  less  aided 
by  altruism  and  other  motives  which  do  not  concern  this  dis- 
cussion. At  any  rate,  the  conclusion  I  have  reached  is  that 
the  altruistic  spirit  affords  no  safe  foundation  upon  which  to 
erect  a  business  enterprise.  It  is  a  noble  spirit,  and  it  is 
powerful  in  the  affairs  of  men.  But  it  is  not  business.  And 
upon  the  whole  I  am  constrained  to  doubt  whether  it  is  desir- 
able that  acts  intended  to  increase  our  aggregate  of  economic 
satisfactions  should  spring  from  motives  which  in  any  great 
degree  ignore  that  object,  and  are  even,  possibly,  more  or  less 
contradictory  to  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  results  will 
be  so  good,  or  the  aggregate  of  satisfactions  attained  for 
equitable  distribution  so  large.  As  stated  in  previous  chapters 
of  this  book,  it  has  not  been  my  observation  that  altru- 
ism is  a  reliable  thing  to  build  up  a  business  upon.  While, 
happily,  no  man  is  entirely  without  altruism,  with  the  average 
man  these  emotiona  impulses  are  not  persistent,  and  the 
impulse  which  moves  a  business  enterprise  must  never  fail. 
There  is  an  unquestioned  field  for  altruism  in  cooperation, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  its  most  effective  use  will  be  in  the 
promotion  of  the  cooperative  work  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
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are  for  the  time  being  independent  of  it.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  is  the  promotion  of  cooperation  among  the  Irish 
peasantry  by  a  society  of  wealthy  men  and  women.  This 
society  raised  funds,  printed  and  distributed  documents, 
employed  traveling  lecturers,  counseled  with  newly-formed 
associations,  and  in  all  ways  sought — and  is  still  seeking — to 
promote  cooperation,  especially  in  dairying,  among  the  Irish 
peasantry.  The  society  has  been  successful  and  is  accomplish- 
ing great  good.  The  motives  of  its  members  are  purely 
altruistic.  They  seek  the  good  of  the  people.  But  the  object 
which  they  hold  out  to  induce  cooperation  is  not  the  good  of 
Ireland,  but  the  welfare  of  tlie  individual  cooperators.  That 
is  an  entirely  legitimate  motive,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  proper 
one  in  this  case.  No  one  can  appreciate  the  altruistic  spirit 
more  profoundly  than  I,  or  have  higher  regard  for  the  many 
who  are  unquestionably  dominated  by  it;  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  mix  well  with  business.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to 
mix  very  badly.  There  is  an  innate  suspicion  of  those  who 
avow  an  altruistic  motive  for  what  they  expect  to  profit  by. 
To  promote  our  own  welfare  is  not  sordid  or  ignoble.  It  is 
what  we  are  here  for.  It  seems  to  me  best  to  claim  no  higher 
motive  for  cooperation  than  the  material  advantage  of  the 
cooperator.  Doubtless  there  are  many  populations,  like  those 
of  Ireland,  and,  doubtless,  some  parts  of  America,  where  there 
is  a  great  field  for  an  altruistic  propaganda  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  tiiose  who  are  perhaps  not  engaged  in  the  industry 
which  it  is  proposed  to  organize;  but  among  the  intelligent 
farmers  of  the  United  States  it  seems  to  me  best  that  they 
should  say  to  each  other, "  Let  us  do  this  because  it  will  pay  us." 
I  say  this  while  perfectly  aware  that  some  of  the  most 
successful  cooperative  enterprises  in  the  world  are  avowedly 
based  on  the  fraternal  spirit.  The  great  British  cooperative 
stores  do  an  immense  amount  of  work  for  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  material  welfare  of  their  members,  and  the  literature 
which  they  distribute  is  highly  altruistic  in  tone.  It  doubtless 
helps  to  hold  their  membership  more  strongly.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  the  benefit  to  the  individual  that  is  made  most  prominent. 
The  great    life-insurance  secret  societies  are  unquestionably 
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made  possible  only  by  the  spirit  of  fraternity  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  lodges.  But  life  insurance  itself  is  essentially 
altruistic,  and  even  in  these  societies  it  is  the  expectation  of 
benefit  to  one's  immediate  family,  and  not  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  which  holds  the  lodges  together.  And  mankind  is 
benefited  just  the  same,  as  it  will  also  be  by  successful 
cooperation  among  all  classes. 

Of  course  I  do  not  belittle  the  influence  of  the  fraternal 
spirit,  which  naturally  grows  up  among  those  associated  for  a 
common  purpose,  nor  would  I  fail  to  make  use  of  it,  as  the 
British  cooperative  stores  and  the  life-insurance  societies  do, 
but  I  think  that  the  avowed  motive  of  all  business  action 
should  be  the  economic  advantage  of  those  concerned  in  it.  It 
may  properly  be  promoted,  and  helped  through  its  infancy,  by 
unremunerated  work  contributed  from  altruistic  motives,  but 
a  cooperative  enterprise  when  once  established  should  be  run 
on  business  principles.  Its  directoBs  may,  and  usually  will, 
contribute  their  time,  except  in  very  large  societies,  but 
beyond  that  the  society  should  expect  no  gifts.  When  the 
sense  of  mutual  advantage  will  not  hold  the  members  of  a 
society  together,  it  is  usually  an  indication  that  they  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  disciplined  by  disastrous  competition. 
They  need  a  few  seasons  more  and  should  have  it.  When 
they  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessary  distress  thej'  will 
cooperate.  Until  that  time  they  can  not,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  be  held  together  by  their  love  of  other  people.  It 
would  be  well  if  they  could,  but  they  can  not.  The  logical 
end  of  cooperation  is  the  formation  of  an  effective  trust. 
Whatever  stops  short  of  that  is  by  so  much  the  less  effective. 
The  same  economic  pressure  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Sugar  Trust  also  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Raisin  Trust  of  the  California  raisin-growers,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  a  year  as  I  write,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
permanent.  The  motives  of  those  who  united  in  it  were 
identical  with  those  who  united  in  the  Sugar  Trust.  A  much 
larger  number  of  individuals  were  concerned,  and  they  were 
enduring  a  far  greater  degree  of  suffering  than  is  likely  to 
befall  a  body  of  capitalists  or  manufacturers,  but  it  seems  to 
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me  that  the  result  in  each  case  was  produced  by  the  same 
economic  law,  and  it  was  not  the  law  of  altruism.  In  the 
case  of  the  Raisin  Trust  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  a 
considerable  extent  it  was  promoted,  from  altruistic  motives, 
by  those  who  expect  no  direct  personal  profit.  The  function 
of  altruism  in  cooperation  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  inducing 
other  people  to  act  according  to  their  own  best  interests.  '  And 
it  is  doubtless  a  noble  object. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

SOME   FAEMERS'    ORGANIZATIONS. 

THE  organization  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  is  pro- 
ceeding on  lines  materially  different  from  those  in 
which  it  is  proceeding  elsewhere,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  causes  which  are  forcing  farmers  together 
in  the  United  States  are  not  equally  strong  elsewhere.  The 
details  of  the  working  of  the  societies  of  farmers  are  diflBcult 
to  obtain.  Publications  of  such  societies  in  this  country  have 
hitherto  been  largely  rhetorical  in  their  character  and  often 
give  a  better  idea  of  what  the  members  think  ought  to  be 
done,  than  of  what  they  are  actually  doing.  There  is  naturally 
some  lack  of  statistical  skill,  and  more  lack  of  money  to  pay 
for  printing.  The  daily  press,  the  great  purveyor  of  news, 
seldom  deals  with  the  subject.  The  farmers  of  all  nations, 
however,  are  beginning  to  organize,  each  according  to  the 
national  character,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  If  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  actual  facts,  we  should  still  know  that 
organization  is  in  progress,  or  will  soon  begin  among  the 
farmers  of  all  civilized  nations,  because  we  know  that  every- 
where the  forces  are  at  work  which  compel  organization. 
We  also  may  know  that  whatever  form  organization  may  take 
among  the  farmers  of  any  country,  it  will  be  very  uneven  in 
its  progress.  It  may  sweep  like  wild-fire  over  a  certain  district 
for  a  season,  and  in  a  year  or  two  there  may  be  hardly  a 
visible  sign  of  organization.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
process  is  going  on  among  farmers,  as  among  other  classes. 
There  are  no  reliable  statistics,  for  there  is  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  societies  organizing  and  disbanding.*    A  few  years 

*  Of  a  list  of  farmers'  marketing  societies  of  California,  compiled  by  myself, 
some  three  years  since,  for  the  TJ.  S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  nearly 
half  were  out  of  existence  before  the  list  was  published,  and  yet  the  volume  of 
cooperative  business  done  in  that  state  was  last  year  larger,  probably  by  a 
million  dollars,  than  in  any  previous  year. 
(284) 
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since  the  number  of  farmers'  purchasing  organizations  in 
France  was  said  to  exceed  six  thousand.  A  year  or  two  later 
they  were  reported  to  have  greatly  fallen  off  in  number. 
In  northern  Europe  the  farmers'  organizations  are  mainly 
connected  with  dairying.  In  Germany  their  most  prominent 
form  seems  to  have  been  that  of  associations — not  composed 
entirely  of  farmers — for  borrowing  money  at  low  rates.  In  all 
these  countries  the  governments  exercise  some  control.  In  Ire- 
land, cooperation  among  the  peasantry  is  being  systematically 
promoted  by  altruistic  methods.  In  England  there  have  been 
similar  efforts  less  successful.  Tliese  general  statements  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  similar' causes  are 
everywhere  tending  to  produce  similar  results.  While  few 
reliable  statistics — official  or  unofficial — are  attainable,  it  is 
possible  for  all  governments,  when  taking  a  census,  to  ascer- 
tain the  volume  of  cooperative  business  done,  and  the  total 
membership  of  farmers'  societies.  A  comparison  of  the  figures 
with  those  of  the  same  schedule  of  the  following  census  would 
show  very  clearly  the  trend  of  rural  society. 

The  organization  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  lines  peculiar  to  this  country.  Its  most  promi- 
nent feature  has  been  the  use  of  the  fraternal  principle  in  the 
organization  of  friendly  societies,  usually  having  a  secret  ritual, 
and  invariably,  I  think,  open  to  men,  women,  and  youths. 

Of  these  societies  the  oldest  and  most  influential  is  the 
secret*  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  commonly  known  as 
the  "Grange."  This  society,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first 
society  of  farmers  to  be  planned  and  organized  on  a  national 
scale,  as  it  was  also  the  first  secret  society  to  admit  women  to 
full  membership  upon  equal  terms  with  men.  It  was  organ- 
ized, in  1866,  by  conservative  men,  of  broad   views,  for  the 


*  Secret  mainly  in  the  sense  that  it  has  a  secret  ritual,  not  guarded  with 
much  care,  and  "  passwords  "  changed  at  regular  intervals.  There  is  an  eco- 
nomic reason  for  this  in.  that  it  is  practically  the  only  method  hy  which  the 
trifling  dues  required  for  little  expenses  can  be  regularly  collected.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  other  farmers'  so-called  secret  societies.  It  may  be  proper  to 
say  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Grange,  and  for  a  short  time  belonged  to  the 
Farmers'  Alliance. 
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time,  and  was  designed  to  be,  as  in  the  main  it  has  finally 
become,  simply  a  fraternal  society  for  enriching  the  social  life 
of  rural  people,  broadening  their  views  of  economic  questions, 
and  uniting  them  in  all  efforts  for  the  local,  state,  and  national 
welfare.  It  is,  and  always  has  been,  kept  strictly  non-partisan 
in  political  matters,  carrying  the  rule,  possibly,  to  extremes  in 
discouraging,  in  the  Granges,  discussion  even  on  some  vital 
economic  topics — such,  for  example,  as  the  tariff — on  which 
the  people  are  divided  sharply  by  party  lines.  While  this 
extreme  care  sometimes  appears  unfortunate  in  preventing 
temperate  discussion  of  such  subjects  in  subordinate  Granges, 
it  probably,  after  all,  has  been  the  main  source  of  strength  of 
the  Order,  and  is  its  strongest  assurance  of  permanence.  It  is 
being  constantly  made  manifest  that  in  this  country,  at  least, 
any  endeavor  to  exert  political  influence  by  the  control  of 
party  organization,  will  result,  if  persisted  in,  in  the  death  of 
the  secret  society  attempting  it. 

While  the  Grange  was  organized  by  conservative  men, 
substantially  on  the  lines  as  above  set  forth,  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  at  that  time,  for  the  order  to  have  lived  on 
those  lines.  In  very  few  communities,  at  that  time,  w^ould  it 
have  been  possible  to  have  secured  the  regular  attendance  of 
farmers  in  assemblies  for  recreation  and  mutual  improvement. 
The  order  struggled  along,  and  was  apparently  about  to  die, 
until  the  organizing  force  reached  the  central  Mississippi 
Valley.  They  found  there,  among  the  farmers,  a  condition 
of  social  discontent  which  was  particularly  favorable  to  the 
spread  of  a  new  order  whose  object  was  the  removal  of 
the  ills  of  the  farmer.  The  order  as  it  existed,  however,  did 
not  answer  the  purpose.  A  proposal  to  study  the  causes  of 
evil  did  not  appeal  strongly  to  those  who  wislied  to  renaove 
the  evils  first  and  discuss  them  later.  Energetic  men  of  the 
west  saw,  as  they  thought,  in  the  Grange,  the  means  of  an 
immediate  reconstruction  of  rural  society  by  the  abolition  of 
the  middleman.  The  principle  of  buying  together  and  selling 
together  was  engrafted  on  the  order,  and  made  its  chief  corner- 
stone. This  was  wholly  against  the  judgment  of  the  founders, 
and  only  accepted  by  them  because  the  only  alternative  was 
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evidently  the  death  of  the  order,  involving  not  only  the  morti- 
fication of  failure,  but  serious  pecuniary  loss  to  some  who  had 
advanced  money  for  the  expenses  of  starting  it.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  the  new  idea  the  Grange  began  to  grow  and 
speedily  overrun  all  the  northern  states.  As  it  grew,  coopera- 
tive stores  were  established  everywhere,  as  well  as  manufac- 
turing and  other  business  enterprises.  Nearly  all  these  were 
in  the  hands  of  men  entirely  unskilled  iu  the  business  which 
they  were  to  conduct,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  were  es- 
tablished and  carried  on  upon  credit.  Complete  failure,  of 
course,  was  the  inevitable  result  in  nearly  every  case,  involv- 
ing great  individual  losses,  and  very  nearly  the  death  of  the 
order. 

But,  while  carrying  out  the  principles  of  cooperative  trad- 
ing, the  Grange  also  took  up  the  doctrine  of  the  control  of  the 
railroads  by  government  authority.  Railroad  management 
in  those  days  was  entirely  arbitrary,  and  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, harsh  and  oppressive.  The  Grange  adopted  the  doc- 
trine that  the  state  had  the  right  to  regulate  fares  and  freight 
rates  on  all  railroads,  and  under  the  impulse  of  the  Grange 
movement,  and  mainly  by  the  influence  of  the  Grange,  state 
laws  were  passed  in  several  of  the  western  states,  prescribing 
maximum  rates  for  freight  and  passenger  service.  The  power 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind  was  disputed  by  the  railroads,  and 
the  cases  were  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Grange  won,  and  in  so  doing  established  forever 
the  inestimably  valuable  principle  that  no  quasi-public  corpo- 
ration can  escape  legitimate  regulation  by  the  authority  whicli 
created  it.  Of  course  this  doctrine,  being  sound  and  just,  was 
certain,  in  due  time,  to  be  recognized  and  established.  None 
the  less  is  credit  due  to  the  agency  by  which  the  work  was 
actually  done,  and  this  agency  was  the  Grange.  The  cases 
in  "which  the  doctrine  was  finally  established  in  the  United 
States,  are  universally  known  and  referred  to  as  the  "Granger 
cases,"  and  constitute  the  first  grand  triumph  of  organized 
rural  society. 

This  great  political  triumph,  however,  did  not  come  in 
time  to  save  the  Grange  from  the  consequence  of  its  egregious 
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economic  errors  in  attempting  to  do  business  without  capital 
and  without  experience.  As  a  result  of  its  failures  in  trade, 
and  the  widely-distributed  losses  which  followed,  the  Grange 
nearly  died.  Its  very  errors,  however,  had  been  its  salvation. 
Without  the  impetus  given  by  unfounded  hopes,  it  could  not, 
at  that  time,  have  acquired  the  strength  and  influence  which 
numbers  give.  Among  the  million  and  a  half  members 
which  the  order  at  one  time  possessed,  there  were  enough  who 
could  appreciate  the  value  of  the  original  conception,  or  who 
had  become  attached  to  it  by  the  ties  of  sentiment,  to  keep  it 
alive,  and,  although  its  membership  fell  oflF  and  the  majority 
of  subordinate  Granges  went  out  of  existence,  it  did  not  die. 
In  due  time  it  began  to~grow  again,  this  time  on  the  original 
conservative  lines,  until  to-day  it  is  far  more  useful  and  pow- 
erful than  ever,  and  seems  certain  to  continually  increase  its 
usefulness. 

The  Grange,  like  all  other  organizations,  has  just  so  much 
moral  force  as  there  is  reason  in  the  doctrines  which  it  avows. 
Its  eflfective  force  varies  with  the  character  of  its  membership. 
The  National  Grange  has  always  been  distinguished  for  the 
dignity  and  wisdom  of  its  published  deliverances.  Some 
State  Granges  have  consistently  sustained  this  character,  and 
some  have  not.  To  a  greater  degree  this  is  true  of  subordi- 
nate Granges.*  The  discipline  of  this  order,  however,  pre- 
vents its  name  from  being  used  in  furtherance  of  any  object 
of  national  importance  not  indorsed  by  the  National  Grange. 
A  subordinate  Grange  is  useful  in  local  affairs.  These  are 
usually  well  understood  by  the  membership,  and  Grange 
influence  is  certain  to  be  used  wisely.  Whether  it  is  used 
effectively  depends  upon  the  executive  ability  of  the  member- 
ship. If  there  are,  in  any  subordinate  Grange,  a  number  of 
persons  who  know  how  to  make  things  happen,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  useful  to  the  community  in  which  it  exists.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  State  Granges  in  the  smaller  states, 

*  The  masters  of  State  Granges  are  of  course  elected  by  the  Grange.  These, 
with  their  -wives  (or  husbands) ,  constitute  the  State  Grange.  The  masters  of 
the  State  Granges,  with  their  wives  (or  husbands),  make  up  the  National 
Grange.    The  National  Grange,  therefore,  is  a  very  select  body. 
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where  rural  interests  are  homogeneous,  and  where  a  compara- 
tively dense  population  conduces  to  large  and  regular  attend- 
ance, with  corresponding  opportunities  for  discussion  before 
actioli.  In  the  larger  and  newer  states,  in  which  rural 
interests  are  more  or  less  diverse,  where  there  is  less  inter- 
course between  farmers,  in  or  out  of  the  Grange,  and  where  a 
prevalent  speculative  spirit  has  warped  the  judgment  of  the 
people,  there  seems  less  ability  to  get  the  full  grasp  of  all  sides 
of  practical  economic  subjects,  which  is  an  essential  prerequi- 
site to  wise  decision.  In  the  nature  of  things  this  condition 
will  improve. 

The  presence  of  woman  in  the  Grange  is  of  the  utmost 
value.  Without  woman  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  there  could  be 
no  Grange.  They  bring  to  the  order  the  social  and  recreative 
element  of  which  rural  people  stand  in  most  need.  They 
have  not  always  the  training  or  the  temperament  suitable  for 
wise  discussion  of  economic  questions  which  directly  involve 
tlieir  domestic  interests,  but  they  seldom  attempt  to  discuss 
them,  and  usually  vote  with  their  husbands.  But  they  keep 
the  Grange  in  existence,  which  men  alone  would  never  do. 
The  ritual  of  the  Grange  is  well  conceived  and  well  written. 
When  well  rendered  it  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  not  always  well 
rendered,  but  there  is  no  doubt  tiiat  the  use  of  a  ritual,  and 
the  observance  of  tlie  little  ceremonies  which  are  used  in 
friendly  societies,  is  of  great  value  in  accustoming  those  whose 
environment  is  sometimes  rude,  to  the  trifling  courtesies  which 
make  social  intercourse  agreeable.  There  are  a  few  who  object 
to  the  Grange  because  of  its  "  secrecy."  I  can  not,  myself, 
however,  understand  how  any  one  can  object  to  a  mere  promise 
not  to  tell  a  few  things  of  no  earthly  consequence  in  them- 
selves, and  which  have  been  found  essential  to  the  permanence 
of  the  society.  Tiiere  is  no  record  of  the  survival  of  any 
important  society  of  farmers  for  promoting  local  and  general 
welfare,  except  upon  the  principle  of  "fraternity"  as  exempli- 
fied in  a  friendly  society.  The  friendly  society,  with  its  ritual, 
lias  proved,  by  survival  in  many  forms,  that  it  is  adapted  to 
tlie  nature  of  mankind.  When  other  societies  of  general 
membership  are  formed,  they  die.  Farmers  must  probably 
19 
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understand  that  their  choice  must  be  between  a  society  of  this 
kind  or  no  organization  for  educational  and  social  purposes. 

The  "Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,"  in  its 
present  form,  grew  out  of  the  amalgamation  of  a  number  of 
societies  of  farmers,*  which  grew  up  as  the  result  of  the  Grange 
movement.  They  were  nearly  all,  I  think,  started  during  the 
wave  of  excitement  which  accompanied  the  triumphant  prog- 
ress of  the  Grange,  and,  in  the  main,  represented  the  most 
"  radical "  element  of  the  farmers.  A  "  radical "  is  one  who  has 
mastered  but  one  side  of  a  question.f  The  founders  of  all 
these  societies  were  very  much  in  earnest,  and  believed  that 
reforms  could  come,  in  a  free  country,  only  by  means  of 
political  action.  The  proposal  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
Industrial  Union,  therefore,  was  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
existing  political  parties,  and,  failing  of  results  there,  to  organ- 
ize a  political  party  of  their  own.  The  result,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  organization  of  a  new  party.  The  regulations  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  are  as  strictly  non-partisan  as  those  of  the 
Grange.  In  practice  it  was,  during  its  years  of  greatest  success, 
a  secret  political  organization.J  If,  as  was  seldom '[the  case, 
some  overscrupulous  member  objected  to  "political"  discus- 
sion, it  was  easy  to  close  the  meeting  of  the  "Alliance,"  open 


*Ainong  these  were  the  "Agricultural  Wheel,"  founded  about  1876;  the 
"Tanners'  Alliance,"  founded  in  1873;  another  "  Farmers'  Alliance,"  founded 
in  Texas;  the  "Farmers'  TJnion,"  founded  in  1887;  and  perhaps  others.  A 
final  amalgamation  of  all  these  societies  was  effected  in  1889,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union."  At  one  time  its  membership 
was  said  to  he  nearly  3,000,000. 

f  There  are  at  least  two  sides  to  all  questions,  and  those  who  have  fully 
comprehended  what  can  he  said  on  all  sides  of  a  subject,  are  apt  to  he  much  less 
positive  in  their  opinions  than  those  who  have  studied  hut  one  side.  It  is  the 
radicals,  however,  who  are  the  cause  of  most  reforms.  They  usually  get  less 
than  they  ask,  because  they  ask  too  much,  but  it  is  their  work  which  gets  some- 
thing to  be  done. 

t  This  is  true  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
"join  "  any  local  society  which  would  bring  the  neighbors  of  my  comnvinity 
together  for  any  purpose.  When  the  Alliance  fever  reached  us,  I  "joined" 
with  the  rest.  There  was  nothing  in  its  declaration  of  principles  which  I  could 
hot  approve.     I  did  not  approve  its  practice  as  it  then  was  in  our  state. 
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the  doors,  and  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  what  really 
interested  those  present.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  has  been,  and 
should  continue  to  be,  a  very  useful  body.  It  has  manifested 
far  more  energy  than  the  Grange  has  of  late  years,  resembling 
the  Grange  in  its  early  days,  when  it  was  marching  from  one 
victory  to  another.  Its  tendency  must  be  to  lose  some  of  its 
effective  force  as  its  members  become  more  familiar  with  the 
diflBculties  attending  some  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals. 
It  has  created  a  national  party,  to  which  most  of  its  members 
probably  belong.  It  has,  however,  lost  its  initial  enthusiasm, 
which  it  can  never  regain.  Its  membership  has  fallen  off,  just 
as  that  of  the  Grange  fell  off,  after  its  first  flush  of  success.  In 
the  case  of  the  Alliance  there  was  the  additional  disadvantage 
of  its  dealings  with  practical  politics,  which  will,  and  should 
destroy  any  secret  society.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  now 
disappearing  from  the  meetings  of  the  Alliances.  But  where 
it  has  a  hold,  its  organization  should  be  maintained.  While  I 
am  unable  to  accept  all  the  economic  theories  of  the  Alliance, 
I  fully  recognize  the  value  of  the  social  and  educational  work 
which  it  has  done,  and  maj'  do,  and  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome 
of  discussion.  If  the  more  radical  doctrines  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  are  right,  we  shall  all  of  us,  in  the  end,  become  con- 
vinced. If  they  are  wrong,  they  will,  in  the  end,  be  aban- 
doned by  those  who  now  hold.  them.  The  educational  and 
social  work  of  the  Alliance  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Grange. 
Its  opportunities  for  useful  influence  in  local  affairs  are  also 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Grange,  and  are  as  certain  to  be  wisely 
used.  If  its  membership  can  become  satisfied  to  exert  their 
political  influence, wholly  through  other  channels,  its  doors 
will  become  open  to  those  who  differ  with  the  majority  of  the 
members  upon  some  things,  which  is  the  best  thing  which 
could  happen.  In  most  matters  the  Grange  and  the  Alliance 
can  heartily  work  together,  and  exert  their  combined  influence 
for  the  welfare  of  husbandry.  When  farmers  have  organized, 
they  should  never  let  go  their  organization. 

Farmers'  clubs  are  later  forms  of  organization,  differing 
from  the  ritualistic  societies  in  that  their  meetings  are  open, 
and  that  no  particular  stress  is  laid  upon   the  principle  of 
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"fraternity,"  which  is  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  all  secret 
organizations.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  eflFectiveness 
of  farmers'  clubs  as  educating  influences.  They  can  do  some 
things  to  better  advantage  than  any  secret  society.  It  seems 
difi&cult,  however,  to  devise  any  bond  of  union  by  which  their 
united  influence  can  be  exerted  in  state  and  national  affairs. 
Certainly  there  could  be  a  state  and  national  organization  of 
farmers'  clubs,  just  as  there  is  of  political  clubs,  but  the  lack 
of  any  rule  of  discipline  common  to  all  would  be  quite  sure  to 
result  in  efforts  to  commit  the  organization  to  action  on  con- 
troverted topics,  which  in  turn  would  lead  to  disruption. 
The  freedom  of  the  meetings  of  the  clubs  would  render  this 
the  more  certain  to  be  attempted,  and  the  more  likely  to 
succeed.  If  this  rock  were  escaped  there  would  be  that  of  the 
lack  of  revenue.  No  society,  secret  or  non-secret,  can  make 
its  influence  felt  outside  the  circle  of  its  habitual  attendants, 
except  by  the  expenditure  of  money.  Tam  a  member  of  one 
farmers'  club,  and  familiar  with  several.  None  of  them  have 
any  revenue  of  consequence,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that 
any  serious  attempt  to  raise  it  from  the  membership  would 
merely  break  up  the  clubs.  Some  clubs  which  have  a  large 
nominal  membership  find  themselves  entirely  unable  to  con- 
tribute to  the  small  expenses  witliout  which  no  popular  move- 
ment can  make  any  progress.  .  The  early  meetings  of  farmers' 
clubs  are  likelj''  to  be  well  attended  and  interesting.  After 
a  time  the  regular  attendants  who  can  talk  or  write  have  said 
to  each  other  about  what  they  have  to  say ;  there  is  no  ritual 
to  occupy  a  little  time;  no  "initiations"  to  prepare  for  and 
carry  through;  there  is  seldom  the  fraternal  feeling  which,  in 
a  hearty  rural  community,  is  apt  to  find  expression  in  the 
loaded  boards  of  the  "Harvest  Feast,"  which  invariably  brings 
out  the  membership;  there  are  no  "communications"  from 
superior  authorities  suggesting  discussion  or  action  for  the 
common  weal;  there  are  no  visits  from  state  or  national 
officers  to  renew  interest  and  inspire  to  effort.  In  the  absence 
of  all  these  the  tendency  is  for  the  attendance  at  farmers'  clubs 
to  gradually  fall  off,  until  the  local  press  no  longer  deems 
them  worthy  of  attention,  for  dues  to  become  delinquent,  and 
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the  club  to  pass  out  of  existence.  When  this  does  not  happen 
it  is  usually  because  some  one  provides  work  to  do  in  which 
the  club  is  interested.  Some  local  improvement  or  business 
organization  fostered  and  promoted  by  a  club  will  maintain 
interest.  There  are  some  working  clubs.  They  are  more  apt 
than  secret  societies  to  provide  "club  rooms"  for  their  mem- 
bers, where  agricultural  books  and  papers  can  be  found  for 
reference,  and  where  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  can  rest 
and  "freshen  up"  after  a  dusty  ride  to  town.  Where  a  reve- 
nue can  be  had  for  the  purpose — and  it  takes  very  little — the 
club  is  likely  to  become  a  valuable  center  of  influence.  It  is 
a  valuable  form  of  organization,  doubtless  capable  of  accom- 
plishing anything  which  a  friendly  society  can  accomplish, 
but,  considering  the  notions  of  mankind,  and  especially  farm- 
ers, perhaps  not  so  likely  to  do  so.  It  will  depend  upon  the 
community,  but  I  think  there  are  many  more  rural  commu- 
nities that  can  permanently  sustain  a  Grange  or  an  Alliance 
than  will  be  found  to  keep  up  an  effective  farmers'  club. 

The  foregoing  covers  tlie  forms  of  farmers'  organizations 
other  than  those  for  actually  transacting  business,  that  are 
most  common  in  the  United  States.  Business  organizations  of 
farmers  include  marketing  societies,  cooperative  creameries, 
irrigating  companies,  and  doubtless  other  business  organiza- 
tions* which  have  not  come  under  my  observation.  The 
principles  which  should  govern  the  formation  and  manage- 
ment of  these  companies  have  been  suflSciently  discussed  in 
the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book. 


*In  1898  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  undertook  to  get  a  list  of 
cooperative  societies  of  farmers  in  the  United  States.  The  list  has  not  been 
published,  as  I  write,  but  I  collected  the  data  for  the  State  of  California,  and, 
excluding  those  which  gave  no  promise  of  permanence,  I  reported  seventy  irri- 
gating companies,  thirty-two  marketing  societies,  three  milling  companies,  four 
fire  insurance  companies,  and  t«n  organized  for  other  purposes.  A  large  num- 
ber of  cooperative  creameries  have  been  organized  in  the  state,  but  it  was  not 
found  possible,  except  by  a  personal  visit  to  each  one,  to  determine  how  many 
were  still  adhering  to  the  cooperative  plan.  The  list  of  societies  reported 
was  incomplete,  and  of  the  marketing  societies  reported  two  were  central  organ- 
izations representing  twelve  or  fifteen  local  societies,  all  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. At  the  present  time  there  are  about  fifty  marketing  societies  in  opera- 
tion in  California. 


BOOK    SIXTH.* 

The  Questions  of  the  Day. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

A  TARIFF  on  merchandise  imported  into  a  country  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  primarily  a  means  of  raising  a  national 
revenue.  In  that  aspect,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
"  question  of  the  day."  Practically  all  parties  in  the  United 
States  have  agreed  to  regard  a  tax  on  imports  as  an  important 
if  not  the  principal  source  of  revenue  for  the  national  govern- 
ment. The  question  upon  which  the  people  are  divided  is  as  to 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  forming  the  tariff ;  the  extremists 
of  one  party  insist  that  the  tariff  should  be  arranged  solely 
with  reference  to  producing  the  necessary  revenue  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  to  business,  the  tax  being  made  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible  upon  all  goods  imported,  or  if  any 
are  taxed  more  than  others,  such  articles  to  be  those  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  The  extremists  upon  the  other  side 
insist  that  in  framing  the  tariff  the  items  should  be  carefully 
examined  one  by  one,  and  such  tax  imposed  on  commodities 
which  can  be  produced  here  as  shall  as  nearly  as  possible  pre- 
vent their  importation,  only  enough  import  trade  in  such  goods 
being  left  to  supply  the  necessary  revenue,  and  that  no  article 
which  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country  shall  be  taxed  at 
all,  except  in  time  of  war.     Between  these  extremes  there  is 


*  See  Appendix  G-  for  documents  relating  to  the  subjects  of  this  book. 
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every  conceivable  shade  of  opinion.  Tiie  intent  of  this  chap- 
ter is  to  make  the  clearest  possible  statement  of  the  reasons 
urged  by  each  party  to  this  controversy  in  support  of  its  views. 
Extremists  are  more  likely  to  be  logical  than  compromisers, 
and  it  is  believed  that  by  a  clear  statement  of  the  arguments 
of  the  extremists  upon  both  sides,  the  reader  will  be  best 
prepared  to  understand  for  himself  the  merits  of  the  innum- 
erable compromise  measures  -which  from  time  to  time  are 
proposed.  Neither  party  in  this  country  has  ever  been  able  to 
pass,  or  at  least  to  long  maintain  upon  the  statute-book,  a  tariff 
act  logically  constructed  according  to  the  theory  of  the  most 
clear-headed  of  the  party.*  In  fact,  the  views  of  such  men 
seldom  find  expression  in  party  platforms,  which  are  always 
drawn  up  by  "practical"  men,  with  the  view,  not  of  ie- 
claring  economic  truth,  but  of  carrying  elections.  As  a 
rule,  therefore,  such  platforms  are  capable  of  two  or  more 
meanings,  in  order  that  in  each  section  of  the  country  that 
meaning  may  'be  applied  by  political  orators  which  seems 
most  likely  to  win  votes.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
too  few  to  be  worth  considering,  which  relieves  me  from  the 
necessity  of  any  further  reference  to  political  declarations 
upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff. 

Before  taking  up  the  main  topic  it  will  be  useful  to  devote 
a  little  time  to  the  general  subject  of  taxation,  of  which  a  tariff 
act  forms  only  a  part.  The  American  citizen  pays  taxes  for 
the  support  of  at  least  three  and  usually  four  or  more  different 
governments;  in  all  cases  he  contributes  to  the  national,  state, 
and  some  local  government,  and  usually  to  more  than  one  local 
subdivision,  as  county,  town,  city,  school  district,  road  district, 
irrigation  district,  or  the  like.  Assuming  an  equal  •pen-  capita 
division  of  taxes,  and  five  inhabitants  to  one  taxpayer,  the 
taxpayers  of  San  Francisco,  for  example,  contributed,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  per  capita,  to  the  United 
States,  $23.75 ;  to  the  State  of  California,  $27.35 ;  to  the  city  of 


*  The  Morrill  tariff  act  of  1861  was  possibly  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
in  the  main  it  stood  for  many  years.  But  it  was  originally  passed  as  a  war 
revenue  measure. 
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San  Francisco,  $56.20;  total  per  taxpayer,  $107.30.  The 
amounts  paid  were  $1,520,000,  $1,752,250,  and  $3,599,785 
respectively.  The  population  of  the  United  States  is  assumed 
to  have  been  seventy-three  million,  and  that  of  San  Francisco, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  In  this  case  the  city 
absorbs  all  local  taxes.  The  aggregate  of  taxation  is  very 
serious  and  tends  to  increase. 

Taxation  is  coexistent  with  civilization,  and  from  time 
immemorial  the  devising  of  a  just  method  of  assessing  taxes 
has  been  the  most  difficult  problem  of  statesmanship.  It  has 
never  been  solved  and  probably  never  will  be.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that  no  entirely  just  tax  was  ever  yet  assessed  and 
collected.  It  is  the  most  intricate  and  puzzling  of  all  problems. 
Even  if  we  assume  that  whatever  is  logically  just  can  be 
practically  carried  out — which  is  not  true — it  seems  impossible 
to  make  any  single  statement  of  principle  which  will  be  true 
without  modification.  It  is  not  even  true  that  men  should  pay 
entirely  according  to  their  ability,  for  nearly  all'agree  that  those 
who  indulge  in  such  articles  as  spirits,  tobacco,  opium,  and 
the  like  should  pay  in  extra  taxation  for  their  indulgence, 
and  there  are  many  who  believe  that  those  who  withhold  from 
others  who  would  use  it,  land  or  water  which  they  do  not 
themselves  use,  should  pay  extra  taxes  as  a  compensation.  The 
principle  adopted  in  all  highly-taxed  countries  is  to  closely 
scrutinize  every  industry,  and  place  upon  it  whatever  burden 
it  can  bear  without  being  destroyed,  or  if  not  necessary  to  go 
to  that  extreme,  whatever  it  should  fairly  pay  as  compared 
with  other  industries,  its  income-producing  power  being  the 
main  factor  considered.  To  the  sums  obtained  in  this  way  are 
added  the  proceeds  of  taxation  of  unproductive  property  used 
for  purposes  of  luxury,  and  upon  commodities  whose  use  it  is 
desired  to  discourage.  In  highly-taxed  countries  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  income-producing 
power  of  the  different  industries,  as  otherwise  there  will  be 
taxes  which  can  not  be  paid. 

There  has  hitherto  not  been  sufficient  pressure  of  poverty  in 
the  United  States  to  compel  any  adequate  study  of  methods  of 
taxation.     While  taxes,  especially  local  taxes,  have  often  been 
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high  and  very  unjust  in  their  assessment,  the  pubhc  has  been 
able  to  meet  thetn  without  great  distress,  and  has  done  so. 
All  state  and  local  revenue  has  been  raised  by  assessing  such 
tangible  property  as  could  be  found  at  a  valuation  fixed 
according  to  the  judgment  of  local  assessors,  supplemented  by 
the  proceeds  of  licenses  for  transacting  business.  Much  rural 
property  has  been  assessed  relatively  higher  than  its  income- 
producing  power  would  justify,  and  practically  all  rural  prop- 
erty in  well-peopled  farming  communities  is  listed,  while 
personal  property  in  cities  has  often  been  assessed  at  relatively 
low  rates,  and  much  has  escaped  altogether.  Our  system  of 
state  and  local  taxation  is  unjust  to  farmers,  and  will  be 
farther  described  in  a  later  chapter.* 

Previous  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  our  entire  national 
revenue  had  for  a  long  time  been  produced  by  duties  on  im- 
ports. In  some  countries  duties  are  collected  on  exports. 
These  are  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  gradually  disappearing  from  the  fiscal  systems  of  all 
nations.  They  are  possible  only  in  the  case  of  commodities 
whose  production  is  confined  to  a  few  countries,  and  for  which 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Brazil,  for  example, 
has  hitherto  levied  an  export  tax  on  coffee.  When  competi- 
tion is  active  between  diff'erent  countries  in  regard  to  a  com- 
modity, an  export  tax  operates  to  restrict  or  suspend  exporta- 
tion, and  divert  the  trade  to -competing  countries.  As  great 
competition  between  countries  now  exists  with  respect  to 
nearly  all  commodities,  export  taxes  are  likely  to  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  As  levied  in  colonial  times  by  Great 
Britain  in  some  of  the  colonies  they  were  regarded  as  oppress- 
ive, and  were  therefore  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  national  neces- 
sities required  a  great  increase  in  our  revenue  which  import 
duties  could  not  supply,  and  Congress  was  compelled  to  impose 
taxes  on  all  commodities  and  all  business  transactions  from 
which  taxes  could  be  collected  without  too  great  cost.    After 


*See  Chapter  III  of  this  book. 
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the  close  of  that  war  nearly  all  these  taxes  were  gradually 
withdrawn,  those  on  beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  opium,  playing 
cards,  and  imported  wine  being  all  that  remained  *  of  our  sys- 
tem of  national  internal  taxation.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Spain  some  of  these  taxes  were  reimposed,  and  will 
necessarily  remain  until  the  cost  of  that  war  is  paid  off.  It 
is  not  likel}'  that  the  nation  will  ever  again  dispense  entirely 
with  revenue  from  internal  sources,  as,  even  if  we  remain  in 
profound  peace,  the  tendency  is  for  the  people  to  demand  an 
ever-increasing  service  from  the  national  government.  While 
we  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  we  have  less  capital  in 
proportion  to  our  requirements  than  many  other  nations.  We 
have  an  immense  territory  whose  inhabitants  are  clamoring 
for  rapid  development.  We  might  be  called  "  land  poor."  We 
are  called  to  expend  for  public  buildings,  rivers  and  harbors,  the 
conservation  of  forests,  the  control  and  storage  of  waters  and 
similar  objects,  within  a  short  time,  sums  whose  collection  and 
expenditure  would,  in  older  countries,  have  been  distributed 
over  centuries.  We  are  expending  for  these  purposes  the 
money  which,  but  for  our  happy  situation  and  hitherto  con- 
servative policy,  would  have  been  required  for  the  support  of 
a  great  standing  army.  In  the  event  of  war,  or  important 
increase  of  national  debt  from  other  causes,  national  taxation 
would  be  imposed  on  many  commodities  and  transactions 
which  are  now  untaxed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  most  important  national  taxes 
are  what  are  known  as  "indirect  taxes" — that  is,  taxes  which 
are  collected  by  the  government  from  merchants  or  manufac- 
turers, with  the  expectation  that  they  will  repay  themselves 
-when  selling  to  the  consumer.  This  is  because  the  resources 
of  direct  taxation  are  so  fully  used  for  state  and  local  purposes 
that  public  sentiment  requires  that  the  national  government 
shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  restricted  to  indirect  taxation  as  a 


*Such  taxes  as  those  upon  "  filled  cheese  "  and  oleomargarine  are  not  meas- 
ures for  producing  revenue,  but  for  controlling  or  preventing  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  products  deemed  undesirable.  I,  therefore,  do  not  mention  them  in 
the  text. 
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source  of  revenue.  The  Constitution  requires  that  all  direct 
taxes— which  include  income  taxes — should  be  apportioned  to 
states  according  to  their  population.  As  the  ability  of  states 
to  pay  is  by  no  means  according  to  their  population  the  tax  is 
too  obviously  unjust  to  be  levied.  During  the  Civil  War  such 
a  tax  was  imposed,  and  collected  from  some  states,  but  the  sums 
so  raised  were  repaid  to  the  states,  the  tax  being  recognized  as 
unfair.  Subsequently  an  income  tax  law  was  passed,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  held  to  be  a  direct  tax  and,  therefore, 
unconstitutional  and  void.  We  can  have  no  national  income 
or  other  direct  tax  without  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  obvious  that  indirect  taxes  are  in  one  way  very 
undesirable,  as  the  consumer  pays  much  more  than  the 
government  receives,  the  tax  paid  by  the  importer  and 
manufacturer  being  treated  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  product 
and  paying  a  profit  to  all  who  handle  the  goods,  the  tax  with 
profits  added  being  finally  paid  by  consumer.  While  profits 
vary  greatly  in  different  lines  of  business,  we  may  say, 
roughly,  that  the  profit  to  the  importer  is  twenty-five  per 
cent,  to  the  jobber  ten  per  cent,  and  to  the  retailer  twenty-five 
per  cent,  out  of  wliich  must  come  their  expenses.  If,  then, 
an  importer  pays  on  a  certain  lot  of  goods  an  import  tax  of 
$100,  he  collects  from  the  jobber  $125;  when  the  jobber  sells 
the  goods  he  adds  to  the  tax  which  he  has  paid  $12.50, 
making  $137.50,  to  which  the  retailer  in  turn  adds  $34.88, 
making  $171.88,  which  the  consumer  pays  in  taxes  in  order 
that  the  government  may  get  $100.  Sometimes  it  would  be 
more,  and  in  other  cases  less,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  goods  and  the  stress  of  competition,  but  the  range  of 
profits  given  is  about  what  is  necessary  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  commodities,  with  a 
reasonable  profit.  On  such  staple  goods  as  sugar,  tea,  and 
coffee,  the  profits  are  much  less,  and  on  some  other  classes  of 
products  they  are  greater. 

These  facts,  which  of  course  are  well  understood  by 
legislators  and  economists,  have  led  many  to  insist  that  all 
taxes  should  be  so  levied  that  the  one  who  ultimately  pays  the 
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tax  shall  pay  it  directly  to  the  government,  and  save  any 
intermediate  profit,  but  this  is  a  matter  often  hard  to  deter- 
mine; the  real  incidence  of  taxation  is  a  vexed  question  in 
economics,  and  while  in  the  main  authorities  seem  to  agree 
that  the  "consumers"  pay  nearly  all  taxes  except  those  on 
fixed  incomes,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not.  The  fact  is  that 
whoever  pays  a  tax  does  his  best  to  pass  it  on  to  some 
one  else  by  adding  it  to  the  price  of  some  commodity  or  use, 
but  sometimes  does  not  succeed.  That  it  always  in  the  end 
falls  upon  the  weakest  is  about  the  only  general  statement 
that  seems  to  me  entirely  truthful,  and  the  weakest  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  consumer.  Sometimes,  however,  he  is  not. 
A  very  weak  consumer  who  can  keep  his  head  is  often  stronger 
in  a  bargain  than  either  of  two  much  stronger  men  who  are 
competing  with  each  other  for  his  trade.* 

But,  aside  from  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  locating  the 
real  taxpayer,  there  are  considerations  which  favor  the  indirect 
tax.  The  loss  to'  the  taxpayer  by  the  profit  of  the  middle- 
man is  less  than  it  seems,  for  the  taxpayer  must  pay  the  cost 
of  collection,  and  it  costs  much  less  to  collect  from  a  few 
importers  or  manufacturers  than  from  the  entire  community. 
Individuals  can  entirely  escape  taxation  by  refraining  from 
the  use  of  taxed  cominodities.  Except  sugar,  no  important 
article  of  prime  necessity  is  now  the  object  of  indirect  taxation 


*  In  the  case  of  articles  or  brands  not  produced  in  this  country,  as  tea  and 
Wostenholm  knives,  it  seems  evident  that  the  consumer  pays  all  the  tax,  and 
yet  even  in  this  case  the  competition  of  coffee,  or  of  other  brands  of  knives, 
might  compel  the  producer  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  his  profit,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  paying  a  part  of  the  tax.  In  the  case  of  products  which  we 
export  largely,  as  wheat,  it  seems  evident  that  the  foreign  producer  must  pay  all 
the  tax.  Some  wheat  is  sent  from  Manitoba  to  Minneapolis,  and  there  ground, 
presumably  because  the  freight  to  Minneapolis,  and  the  duty,  are  less  than  the 
freight  to  a  Canadian  port.  While  one  would  think  that  in  this  case  the 
Canadian  producer  must  pay  the  duty,  yet  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
railroads,  for  the  sake  of  the  traffic,  might  so  reduce  their  freight  rates  as  to 
practically  pay  part  of  it.  The  subject  does  not  seem  to  me  profitable  for 
popular  discussion,  as  each  alleged  case  must  be  examined  upon  its  own  merits. 
The  statement  in  the  text  seems  to  me  the  best  general  statement. that  can 
be  made. 
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in  the  United  States.*  The  taxpayer  is  also  enabled  to  pay- 
in  small  and  even  trifling  instalments  as  he  buys  his  supplies 
from  day  to  day,  a  privilege  which  must  always  be  paid  for  in 
some  way,  aud  by  many  is  considered  worth  all  it  costs.  By 
timing  his  purchases  to  suit  other  contingencies  he  can  in  a 
great  measure  select  his  time  of  payment  of  such  taxes  as  he 
elects  to  pay  at  all,  a  privilege  also  worth  paying  for.  These 
considerations  have  more  or  less  weight,  even  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  economists,  in  favor  of  indirect  taxation.  The 
thing,  however,  which  possibly  has  greater  weight  with  leg- 
islators than  all  others,  is  the  fact  that  by  indirect  taxation 
the  people  pay  taxes  and  do  not  know  it,  and  therefore  endure 
a  rate  of  taxation  which  would  excite  grave  discontent  if  paid 
openly,  and  at  one  certain  time,  aud  under  compulsion.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  thoughtful  men  who  believe  this  the 
greatest  evil  connected  with  indirect  taxation.  If  the  sums 
paid  by  the  people  for  the  public  service  were  more  forcibly 
brought  home  to  them  they  would  compel  greater  economy  in 
public  affairs. 


While  upon  nearly  all  the  above  matters  there  are  honest 
differences  of  opinion  among  economists  and  the  public,  none 
of  them  are  the  subjects  of  partisan  controversy  in  the  United 
States,  although  upon  some  of  them.  Congress  may  at  any 
time  happen  to  divide  upon  party  lines.  But  they  do  not 
enter  into  party  platforms,  or  form  the  subjects  of  active  polit- 
ical controversy. 

The  protection  of  home  industries,  however,  by  means  of  a 
tariff  on  competing  imports,  irrespective  of  the  necessity  of 
revenue,  has  been  the  subject  of  political  controversy  in  the 
United  States  from  the  foundation  of  our  government.  All 
persons  having  occasion  to  buy  commodities,  desire  the  prices 


*0f  course  the  prices  of  many  important  articles  of  domestic  origin  are 
raised  by  the  indirect  taxation  of  competing- products,  but  there  can  be  no 
brief  popular  exposition  of  economic  doctrine  if  every  statement  is  safeguarded 
by  exceptions.     Bach  subject  would  require  a  book. 
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of  them  to  be  low,  and  will  buy  where  they  can  buy  cheapest. 
What  we  should  all  really  prefer  is  free  trade  in  what  we  have 
to  buy,  and  a  stiff  protective  tariff  on  whatever  we  have  to  sell. 
Some  of  us  are  so  situated  that  what  we  have  to  sell  is  not 
affected  by  foreign  competition,  and  so  long  as  we  remain  in 
that  condition  we  tend  to  be  free  traders;  others  of  us  produce 
goods  with  which  foreign  commodities  compete,  and  so  tend 
to  become  protectionists.  If  our  occupations  or  the  conditions 
affecting  them  change,  we  gradually  but  surely  tend  to  change 
our  opinions;  unconsciously,  and  in  entire  good  faith,  we 
permit  our  interests  to  control  our  convictions.  From  the 
standpoint  of  economics  this  is  exactly  as  it  should  be;  inter- 
ests will  differ,  and  we  should  quickest  reach  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number  if  upon  economic  subjects  each  indi- 
vidual voted  in  accordance  with  his  real  interests.  It  has 
happened  sometimes  in  our  history  that  individuals  whose 
productions  were  not  affected  by  foreign  competition  were 
closely  grouped  in  one  section  of  the  country,  while  those 
whose  products  could  not  compete  in  price  in  the  home 
market  were  grouped  in  some  other  section.  This  resulted  in 
sectional  differences  of  interest,  which  are  always  unfortunate, 
and,  if  permanent,  frequently  dangerous  to  the  stability  of 
government.  With  the  progress  of  the  country,  however, 
these  sectional  differences  tend  to  disappear.  New  industries 
become  established  in  districts  which  were  once  solidly 
devoted  to  a  single  industry,  and  while  individual  differences 
of  interest  and  opinion  remain,  their  sectional  and  conse- 
quently dangerous  character  is  gradually  disappearing. 

The  tariff  problem  in  the  United  States  has  always  been 
greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  all  parties  have  always 
been  agreed  in  regarding  a  tax  on  imports  as  a  principal 
source  of  national  revenue.  They  have  also  agreed  in  con- 
cluding that  the  necessary  revenue  could  not  be  raised  by  any 
reasonable  tax  on  commodities  not  produced  in  this  country, 
but  must  be  extended,  in  order  to  produce  the  necessary 
amount,  to  articles  which  we  also  produce.  But  any  tax  on 
imports,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  levied,  is  to  its  extent 
protective,  if  the  articles  so  taxed  are  produced  in  this  country. 
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The  rate  of  tax  which  the  diflferent  articles  can  properly  bear, 
considered  merely  as  objects  of  taxation,  and  the  rates  which 
will  produce  the  most  revenue  from  each,  are  matters  of  expert 
knowledge,  as  to  which  the  public  is  seldom  in  a  position  to 
judge.  All  interests  likely  to  be  taxed  are  alert  and  watchful 
to  induce  Congress  to  impose  the  highest  or  the  lowest  tax 
possible,  as  the  interests  of  the  opposing  parties  may  lie,  and 
it  is  seldom  possible,  to  separate,  in  the  public  mind,  the 
revenue  question  involved  from  that  of  protection.  This  has 
made  the  way  easy  to  misrepresentations  on  all  sides  which 
the  public,  is  unable  to  detect,  and  added  greatly  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  questions  and  the  confusion  of  thought  attending 
their  discussion. 

Nearly  all  modern  economists  are  free  traders.  By  "econ- 
omists" is  understood  professional  men,  usually  connected  with 
universities,  who  devote  their  lives  to  a  search  for  economic 
truth,  and  usually  to  teaching  it  as  they  understand  it.  These 
gentlemen  usually  have  no  personal  pecuniary  interest  to  serve 
by  the  advocacy  of  either  side.  What  they  have  to  sell  is 
economic  science,  which  is  not  an  object  of  taxation,  and  can 
neither  be  helped  nor  hindered  by  "protection"  or  the  lack  of 
it.  Their'  great  learning,  their  absence  of  bias,  and  their  high 
character  give  great  weight  to  their  opinions  among  thoughtful 
men,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect.  The  opinion 
of  this  class  of  economic  students  is  so  nearly  unanimous  and 
so  emphatic  on  this  subject  that  it  may  as  well  be  conceded 
— for  it  is  a  fact — that  economic  science  as  taught  in  univer- 
sities pronounces  against  the  doctrine  of  protection.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  belittling  these  men,  after  the  manner  of  the  pro- 
tective press  and  political  orators.  Ridicule  and  abuse  are 
signs  of  intellectual  defeat.  They  are  the  weapons  taken  up 
when  argument  fails.  Advocates  of  protection  will  stand  on 
stronger  ground  by  conceding  that  the  economists  who  oppose 
them  are  able  and  candid  men. 

Economists  of  this  class  reason  that  in  the  long  run  pro- 
duction will  be  most  abundant  and  economical,  and  com- 
merce most  profitable,  if  products  are  permitted  to  move 
entirely  unhampered  by  tariff  walls.     They  claim  this  to  be 
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self-evident,  and  that  economic  science,  regarding  the  entire 
world,  can  never  approve  a  protective  tariff  which  is  intended 
to  benefit  one  nation  at  the  expense  of  others. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  published  book  or  article  which 
squarely  grapples  with  these  propositions,  which,  indeed,  as 
claimed,  seem  almost  self-evident.  Men  would  indeed  seem 
to  produce  most  abundantly  and  economically  when  producing 
that  which  they  can  secure  most  readily.  Commerce,  like  a 
river,  would  indeed  seem  likely  to  move  most  freely  in  chan- 
nels wholly  free  from  obstruction.  Protectionists,  therefore, 
have  usually,  and  very  naturally,  directed  their  argument  to 
showing  the  advantages  of  the  system  to  the  particular  country 
for  which  they  were  writing,  without  concerning  themselves 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  advantages  thus  claimed  were  to  be 
gained  at  the  expense  of  other  nations,  or  with  protection  as 
a  fiscal  system  for  developing  the  entire  resources  of  the  world. 
To  these  fundamental  postulates  of  the  free  traders,  however,  it 
may  be  replied  as  follows:*  Unrestricted  free  trade  is  disastrous 
to  any  country,  for  the  reason  that  it  tends  to  premature  exhaus- 
tion of  its  natural  resources.  With  trade  entirely  unhampered, 
the  result  would  in  truth  be,  as  free-traders  claim,  that  all 
men  would  engage  in  those  industries  from  which  they  could 
obtain  the  quickest  and  most  profitable  results;  this  would  in 
all  cases  mean  the  exploitation  of  accumulated  stores  of  coal, 
timber,  iron,  and  other  minerals,  while  the  fertility  of  agricul- 
tural districts  would  be  rapidly  diminished  by  extensive  culti- 
vation, for  the  reason  that  food  products  will  not  bear  the  cost 
of  the  intensive  cultivation  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
fertility,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  transportation  to  distant 
markets.  In  due  process  of  time  this  would  leave  all  nations 
shorn  of  what  had   been  their  greatest  strength,  and  with 


*  For  all  but  the  language  of  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph,  I  am  Indebted 
to  Mr.  John  P.  Young,  of  San  Francisco — probably  the  best  informed  most 
logical,  and  most  uncompromising  Protectionist  now  living  in  America.  Mr. 
Young  has  been  kind  enough  to  read  the  proof  sheets  of  this  chapter  and 
permits  me  in  the  above  paragraph,  to  anticipate  a  little  from  a  book  of  his 
own,  to  be  entitled  "  Protection  and  Progress,"  now  in  manuscript,  and  about 
to  be  published. 
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greatly  impaired  powers  of  maintaining  their  commercial  and 
political  integrity.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  wise  applica- 
tion of  the  protective  principle  as  the  circumstances  of  each 
nation  will  suggest  to  its  statesmen,  will  maintain  the  natural 
resources  of  each  nation  in  equilibrium  within  itself,  tend  to 
better  cultivation  of  agricultural  districts  by  reason  of  the 
home  markets  which  render  it  possible,  and  to  a  longer  and 
more  useful  national  life  for  all  nations.  To  recur  to  the 
illustration  employed  in  behalf  of  the  free-trade  argument; 
while  it  is  true  that  the  river  will  flow  more  freely  if  left 
unobstructed,  it  is  only  by  damming  at  proper  places  that  it 
can  be  made  to  do  the  most  work  of  which  it  is  capable. 

The  usual  argument  for  a  protective  tariff  begins  by  deny- 
ing that  abstract  economic  truth  has  very  much  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  claimed  that  we  have  to  deal  not  with 
a  world  wherein  the  standard  of  life  is  uniform,  and  all  busi- 
ness ordered  with  an  eye  to  the  equal  comfort  of  all,  but  with 
one  in  which  each  individual  and  each  nation  is  struggling 
for  advantage  over-  all  others.  Finding  ourselves  in  this 
hurly-burly,  we  must  protect  ourselves  or  be  trampled.  Our 
resources  are  so  vast  and  varied  that  we  can  produce  every- 
thing essential  to  our  welfare,  except  the  products  of  the 
tropics,  somewhere  within  our  bounds,  as  cheaply  as  the  same 
goods  can  be  produced  elsewhere  by  those  whose  stEftidard  of 
life  is  equal  to  our  own.  We  know  that  whatever  we  may  do, 
our  products  can  not  usuallj^  pass  from  our  borders  without 
meeting  tariff  walls  erected  by  others.  We  must  so  arrange 
our  own  tariffs  that  we  do  not  suffer  in  the  contest.  The 
tendency  of  civilization  is  doubtless  towards  an  equalizing  of 
condition  for  those  following  the  same  occupation  throughout 
the  world.  This  is  favorable  to  those  having  low  standards  of 
life,  but  unfavorable  to  those  of  high  standards.  Our  standard 
of  life  is  a  high  one,  and  it  is  our  interest  to  prevent  the  leveling 
of  standards  as  long  as  we  can.  It  is  true  that  to  some  extent 
our  high  standard  is  maintained  by  the  exploitation  of  natural 
resources  which  it  would  be  graceful  to  leave  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  human 
being  has  ever  refrained  from  the  use  of  opportunity  available 
20 
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to  himself  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  posterity,  and  none 
ever  will.  No  elements  of  fertility  are  lost  except  those  which 
flow  into  the  sea,  and  even  of  those  some  portion  is  returned.* 
Each  generation  finds  itself  able  to  meet  the  conditions  of  its 
time,  and  we  must  assume  that  this  condition  will  always 
continue.  The  best  markets  are  always  home  markets,  and 
the  promotion  of  diversified  industries  does  make  openings  at 
home  for  the  differing  tastes  and  talents  of  our  youth,  and  by 
keeping  them  here  increases  the  market  for  home-made  com- 
modities. Economic  science  assumes  a  condition  of  commercial 
peace,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  is  the  theater  of 
unceasing  commercial  war.  In  this  war  the  best  defense  of  a 
nation  so  richly  and  variously  endowed  as  our  own,  is  claimed 
to  be  such  a  protective  tariff  as  shall  result  in  full  occupation 
for  all  our  people  in  producing  commodities  and  exchanging 
them  among  curselves.t 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  protective  principle  as 
a  fiscal  measure  for  world-wide  application,  as  condensed  on  a 
previous  page,  are  of  course  the  most  important,  as  they  go  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  They  are  not  likely,  however, 
to  become  prominent  in  popular  discussion,  which  has  usually 
been  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  mainly  directed  to  the 


*  The  coal  burned  seems  to  be  largely  lost  to  future  economic  use. 

■f  It  ia  proper  to  note  that  the  advantages  of  a  protective  tariff  havr  probably 
been  more  obvious  during  our  national  career  to  this  time  than  they  can  be 
hereafter.  During  our  period  of  most  rapid  growth,  a  continuous  stream  of 
immigrants,  in  connection  with  a  high  birth-rate,  afforded  a  prompt  market  for 
all  the  manufactures  which  could  be  produced  with  our  limited  capital.  The 
abundance  of  food  and  of  opportunities  for  labor  restrained  the  growth  of  unem  - 
plovi  d  and  dependent  classes.  "With  the  abundant  capital  now  accumulatPtl . 
we  can  easily  produce  a  surplus  of  manufactures,  with  a  constant  increase  in  tin- 
capital  and  labor  which  can  be  profitably  employed  only  in  producing  for 
foreign  markets.  These  conditions  must  result  in  such  reductions  of  cost,  in 
part,  unfortunately,  involving  a  lowering  of  our  standard  of  life,  as  will  render 
our  manufacturers  more  independent  of  foreign  competition  in  home  markets. 
This  will  not,  however,  reduce  the  demand  for  protection,  which  our  manufac- 
turers will  continue  to  seek  in  order  to  be  able,  by  obtaining  good  prices  at 
home,  to  show  an  average  profit,  while  disposing  of  surplus  stocks  at  lower  rates 
if  necessary,  in  foreign  markets. 
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circumstances  of  the  particular  nation  in  which  action  is  pro- 
posed or  resisted.  As  shown  below,  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  war  by  making  ourselves  industrially  independent  is  a 
common  argument,  but  war,  in  its  usual  sense,  is  infrequent  in 
modern  times,  and  at  any  rate  its  losses,  both  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, are  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  casualties  of  com- 
mercial war  in  which  we  are  constantly  engaged.  More  people 
have  starved  as  the  result  of  commercial  war  than  were  ever 
killed  in  battle.  A  common  argument  for  protection  is  its 
effectiveness  as  a  weapon  in  commercial  wars. 

Political  writers,  however,  do  not  concede  that,  even  from 
any  economic  staudpoint,  the  free  trade  arguments  can  not 
be  met.  The  economic  arguments  against  protection,  and 
those  for  it,  as  commonly  employed,  are  as  follows: — 

In  behalf  of  protection  it  is  urged  that — 

1.  Protection  establishes  and  maintains  a  great  number 
of  industries  which  otherwise,  either  from  our  inferiority  in 
natural  advantages,  or  lower  standard  of  life  in  competing 
countries,  could  not  exist  here. 

2.  That  these  industries  are  both  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural. 

3.  That  these  industries  furnish  profitable  employment  for 
a  great  number  of  people  who  would  otherwise  necessarily  be 
engaged  in  the  production  of  commodities  for  which  this 
country  may  be  best  adapted  under  existing  circumstances, 
but  in  which,  so  far  as  they  are  exported,  we  must  compete  in 
the  world's  market  with  those  of  an  inferior  standard  of  life. 

4.  That  whenever  a  reasonable  protection  will  maintain 
such  industries,  those  engaged  in  them  are  more  profitably 
employed  than  if  engaged  in  producing  for  a  more  strongly 
contested  market. 

■5.  That  the  employment  of  large  numbers  in  protected 
industries  supplies  a  home  market  for  great  quantities  of 
products  of  other  industries  whether  directly  protected  or  not. 

6.  That  this  diversity  of  industries  renders  the  nation 
better  able  to  endure  the  stress  of  warfare,  whether  commercial 
or  military. 

7.  That  a  home  market  saves  expense  not  only  in  trans- 
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portation,  but  in  profits,  the  profit  of  middlemen  necessarily- 
increasing  as  the  market  is  more  distant. 

8.  That  wages  are  made  higher,  and  that  even  if  no  greater, 
in  purchasing  power,  per  unit  of  time  employed,  by  reason  of 
the  general  increase  of  prices,  their  aggregate  purchasing  power 
is  greater  by  reason  of  more  constant  employment. 

9.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  natural  exports  being  so 
largely  agricultural,  and  likely  for  some  time  to  remaiii  so  in 
the  absence  of  protective  legislation,  we  are  making  undesir- 
able drafts  on  our  natural  resources,  and  that  it  is  better  that 
some  larger  portion  of  our  population  be  employed  in  other 
industries. 

10.  That  since  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  a  fixed  part  of  our 
fiscal  policy,  such  industries  as  are  taxed  at  all  are  protected 
to  that  extent,  and  it  is  therefore  only  just  that  all  industries 
have  equal  protection,  and  as  we  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
all  industries  will  seek  and  many  obtain  a  greater  protection 
than  the  necessities  of  the  treasury  would  require,  the  surest 
way  to  assure  justice  to  all  is  to  protect  all  to  such  a  reasonable 
point  as  will  not  entirely  cut  off  revenue  by  preventing  impor- 
tation, while  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  free  trade  on  such 
commodities  as  we  can  never  produce. 

11.  That  import  trade  in  such  commodities  as  we  can  pro- 
duce is  wholly  unnecessary  in  such  a  country  as  the  United 
States,  whose  vast  extent  gives  ample  scope  for  domestic 
exchanges  which  move  freely,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
more  our  foreign  trade  increases  in  the  face  of  the  stress  of 
competition,  the  greater  our  necessity  for  vast  naval  expenses 
to  protect  that  trade  under  the  danger  of  the  international 
clashes  of  interest  which  are  always  arising;  the  more  we 
expand  our  export  trade  the  greater  difiiculty  we  shall  have 
in  maintaining  our  traditional  policy  of  freedom  from  foreign 
entanglements.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  a  protective 
tariff  diversifies  our  industries,  and  directs  our  efforts  to 
domestic  exchanges,  it  is  a  wise  political  policy.* 


*I  do  not  cumber  the  text  with  the  argument  for  protecting  an  "infant 
.industry,"  until  fairly  established,  with  the  intent  of  removing  the  protection 

i "    " 
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The  opponents  of  protection  insist : — 

1.  That  every  industry  established  by  protection  displaces 
some  other  that  could  exist  without  protection,  and  which  it 
would  therefore  be  most  profitable  for  us  to  pursue. 

2.  That  therefore  no  more  people  are  employed  under 
protection  than  would   find  employment   without  it. 

3.  That,  in  despite  of  the  low  prices  which  must  be  expected, 
there  is  always  more  net  profit  in  producing  those  commodities 
for  whose  production  our  natural  advantages  are  greatest,  and 
purchasing  those  which  others  can  produce  cheaper  than  we. 

4.  That,  while  it  is  true  that  protection  makes  a  home 
market  for  commodities  which  we  should  otherwise  export,  the 
extra  profit  in  their  sale  is  more  than  absorbed  by  the  higher 
prices  which  we  pay  for  the  protected  articles. 

6.  That  the  argument  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
diversified  industries  as  a  resource  in  time  of  war,  is  of  little 
or  no  force  as  applied  to  the  United  States,  as  under  any 
circumstances  we  should  be  able  to  supply  ourselves  with 
whatever  is  essential. 

6.  That  the  saving  in  transportation  and  profits  in  the  case 
of  industries  requiring  protection  is  less  than  the  extra  prices 
paid  for  the  protected  commodities,  because  if  it  Were  not  so 
they  would  be  produced  without  protection. 

7.  That,  while  wages  will  be  nominally  higher  under  pro- 
tection, their  purchasing  power  is  less  than  that  of  the  wages 
which  would  prevail  under  free  trade. 

8.  That  a  protective  tariff  involves  continued  intrigue  in 
legislation,  with  the  result  that  the  strongest  industries  always 
receive  undue  protection. 

9.  That  protection  leads  to  oppressive  monopolies,  because 
the  strong  industries,  protected  by  law  from  foreign  compe- 
tition, will  combine  in  trusts  to  extinguish  competition  among 
themselves,  and  that  this  combination  will  be  against  labor 


after  it  is  well  on  its  feet.  The  argument  given  is  for  the  permanent  mainte- 
nance of  the  protective  principle.  Most  modern  economists  admit  that  it  may 
frequently  be  wise  to  give  a  new  industry  a  start  by  protection,  while  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  such  industry  ever  lets  go  of  protection,  no  matter 
how  prosperous. 
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as  well  as  against  the  public  and  so  tend  to  keep  down  wages 
while  increasing  profits  to  employers. 

10.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  industries  which  can  live  only 
by  protection  are  always  in  a  precarious  position,  on  account 
of  the  fluctuations  in  popular  sentiment.  At  any  time  the 
protection  may  be  abandoned,  and  the  industry  consequently 
crippled,  people  thrown  out  of  employment,  expensive  plants 
rendered  useless,  and  losses  incurred  which  will  far  more  than 
absorb  whatever  profit  has  been  made  during  the  period  of 
fictitious  prosperity. 

11.  That  the  largest  amount  of  products  will  be  secured  at 
the  least  expense  if  all  portions  of  the  earth  are  devoted  to 
whatever  they  are  most  fit  for,  and  that  this  will  always  be 
the  case,  in  the  long  run,  when  there  are  no  artificial  barriers 
erected. 

From  the  above  resumd  of  the  arguments  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  question,  the  reader  may  determine  which  side  he  will 
espouse. 

I  have  not  introduced  into  the  argument  on  either  side  of 
the  tariff  controversy  the  question  of  the  "balance  of  trade" 
— that  is,  the  question  whether  we  do  or  should  try  to  sell 
more,  in  the  aggregate,  to  foreign  nations  than  in  the  aggre- 
gate we  buy  of  them,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  think  it 
belongs  there.  Protectionists,  however,  sometimes  insist  that 
a  protective  policy  always  assures  to  any  nation  the  power 
of  obtaining  for  itself  a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  while  free- 
traders claim  that  if  this  power,  if  it  exists,  which  they  deny, 
were  regularly  employed,  it  would  be  often  at  a  cost  which 
no  nation  could  endure.  As  I  doubt  whether  either  can 
prove  the  other  wrong  it  will  be  most  profitable  not  to  go 
very  far  into  the  subject.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  con- 
sider it  briefly. 

The  discussion  in  regard  to  the  balance  of  trade  in  inter- 
national transactions  began  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
since,  but  most  early  discussion  is  so  complicated  with  refer- 
ence to  ancient  ideas  in  regard  to  a  supposed  necessity  of 
regulating  the  international  movements  of  the  precious 
metals,  as  to  be  almost  worthless  as  an  aid  to  a  consideration 
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of  the  subject  from  a  modern  standpoint.  In  its  modern 
form  the  "  balance-of- trade"  theory  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
It  is  evident  that,  except  by  incurring  debt,  or  drawing  upon 
capital,  no  individual,  in  any  one  year,  can  purchase  com- 
modities except  such  as  he  can  pay  for  by  the  proceeds  of  his 
own  produce  or  labor,  plus  his  income,  if  any,  from  interest, 
rent,  or  other  income  from  accumulated  capital.  If  he  spends 
less  than  he  receives,  he  accumulates  wealth;  if  otherwise,  he 
falls  behind.  The  balance-of-trade  theory  assumes  that  in 
this  respect  a  nation  is  precisely  like  an  individual.  As  the 
movements  of  money,  however,  can  not  be  traced,  we  can 
regard  only  the  movements  of  merchandise,  of  which  records 
are  kept  in  the  custom-houses  of  all  nations.  If  the  value  of 
imports  exceeds  those  of  the  exports,  there  is  an  "unfavorable" 
balance  of  trade,  and  the  nation  is  said  to  be  losing  money,  pay- 
ing for  the  surplus  of  imports  by  money  received  from  ocean 
freights,  or  from  the  income  or  principal  of  previous  foreign 
investments,  or  by  incurring  debt.  This  seems  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  popular  belief  in  all 
countries.  Not  only  the  public,  but  statesmen  and  financiers 
look  with  great  satisfaction  upon  annual  treasury  statements 
showing  that  the  country  has  sold  more  than  it  has  bought. 
This  doctrine,  however,  is  not  only  vigorously  disputed  by 
most  economists,  but  is  treated  with  contempt  as  an  "exploded 
theory."  I  can  not  go  into  the  detail  of  their  argument,  which 
it  requires  a  rather  highly-trained  mind  to  appreciate,  but  in 
substance  it  is  this:  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  total  exports  of  a 
country  do  substantially  pay  for  its  imports;  but  each  pur- 
chase for  importation  is  presumed  to  involve  a  future  profit, 
while  from  goods  sold  for  export  nothing  beyond  the  purchase 
price  is  to  be  expected ;  therefore  the  more  imports  the  more 
profit,  and  a  healthy  balance  of  trade  is  one  which  shows  a 
large  excess  of  imports  which  have  been  paid  for  by  exports  of 
less  value.*      As  this  is  not  a  treatise  on  abstract  economic 


*  McLeod  illustrates  by  the  example  of  a  sailor  wlio  miglit  buy  an  axe  in 
London  for  65  cents  and  trade  it  to  a  South  Sea  islander  for  a  pair  of  shells, 
which  he  might  bring  to  London  and  sell  for  $50.      In  this  case  the  value 
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doctrine  I  shall  not  attempt  to  settle  the  question,  but  will 
refer  the  reader  to  works  on  economic  theory.  The  modern 
theory  of  trade  supposes  that  ordinary  mercantile  transactions 
involve  a  profit  to  both  parties  thereto,  and  the  more  trade  on 
either  side  the  more  profit  on  both  sides,  but,  like  the  majority 
of  my  countrymen,  I  confess  to  a  more  comfortable  feeling 
when  I  think  we  are  taking  in  for  commodities  more  money 
than  we  are  paying  out  for  them.  As  to  this,  however,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  tell  very  much  from  treasury  statistics,  for  the 
reason  that,  except  when  valuing  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
ad  valorem  duties,  the  valuations  are  not  reliable.  In  the 
commission  trade,  which  is  enormous,  the  valuations  on 
invoices  are  wholly  pro  forma.  Roughly  the  figures  give  us 
some  idea  of  what  we  are  doing,  but  they  are  not,  in  any  trade 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  reliable  for  calculating  balances. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  ocean  freights  to  be  considered, 
which  form  part  of  the  cost  of  the  delivered  merchandise;  and 
it  has  always  to  be  considered  whether  a  country,  like  Eng- 
land, produces  no  precious  metals,  or  whether,  like  the  United 
States,  it  produces  enormously  more  than  it  can  use  at  home. 
I  have  thus  briefly  touched  the  subject,  partly  because  it  is  a 
matter  that  largely  enters  into  popular  discussions  of  the 
tariff  question,  and  partly  to  give  my  plain  readers  an  idea  of 
■  the  subtlety  of  some  doctrines  over  which  controversial  econo- 
mists dispute.  I  think  most  of  us  will  be  happier  if  we  reach 
conclusions  without  trying  to  solve  such  problems  as  this. 
Their  solution  is  not  essential  to  the  application  of  ordinary 
common  sense  to  ordinary  transactions. 


of  the  imports  ■would  enormously  exceed  the  value  of  the  exports,  and  yet  no 
one  could  dispute  the  profit  of  the  transaction  to  the  thrifty  sailor,  which 
McLeod  assumes  to  be  the  same  for  the  nation.  It  will  be  a  good  mental  exer- 
cise to  think  out  whether  or  not  this  assumption  is  correct. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE   FARMER   AJSD   AN   EXPORT   BOUNTY. 

AMONG  the  minor  questions  upon  which  effort  is  being 
expended  to  secure  political  action  is  a  proposition  that 
the  United  States  shall  pay  an  export  bounty  on 
"staple"  agricultural  products,  the  word  "staple"  probably 
being  intended  to  include  cotton,  grains,  tobacco,  and  any 
other  important  agricultural  products  which  we  might  export 
largely,  and  whose  home  price  is  entirely  controlled  by  the 
prevailing  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  world  outside  the 
United  States.  I  speak  of  this  as  a  "  minor"  question  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  never  yet  obtained  sufficient  following  to  be 
able  to  secure  the  endorsement  of  any  great  political  party. 
It  has,  however,  been  energetically  pushed  among  the  farmers, 
and.  has  been  indorsed  by  one  or  two  State  Granges.  It  has 
never,  however,  obtained  the  support  of  the  National  Grange, 
or  any  other  important  national  body. 

A  bounty  on  exports  is  a  tax  paid  by  the  entire  nation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  producers  of  the  article  on  which  the  bounty 
is  paid.  The  supposition  is  that,  although  the  bounty  will  be 
paid  to  the  exporter,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  the  producer,  the 
latter  will  be  able  to  obtain  for  his  product  a  price  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  bounty. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  it  is  claimed  that  such  a 
bounty  is  just  and  necessary,  for  the  reason  that  our  staple 
agricultural  exports,  like  wheat  and  cotton,  are  produced 
enormously  in  excess  of  our  home  consumption,  and,  although 
nominally  protected  by  the  tariff,  are  in  reality  not  protected 
in  the  least,  for  the  reason  that,  as  we  always  have  a  great 
overplus,  there  is  and  could  be  no  imports  from  any  source, 
of  any  consequence.  The  price  of  the  produce  exported  is 
determined  by  the  competition  of  the  entire  world  at  the 
centers  of  consumption,  and  will  always  be,  as  compared  with 

(313) 
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the  average  of  prices  in  a  protected  coantry,  a  low  price;  but 
the  home  price  of  commodities' largely  exported  will  always 
be  determined'by  their  value  for  export,  which  they  can  never 
exceed.  This  is  not  only  theoretically  true,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  every  farmer  knows  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  America 
is  always  governed  by  the  price  at  Liverpool,  which  is  daily 
cabled  to  this  country,  and  which  our  home  prices,  within 
certain  very  narrow  limits,  implicitly  follow.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  other  commodities  which  we  produce  largely  in  excess 
of  home  requirements.  The  result  is,  as  is  claimed,  that  the 
producer  of  these  commodities  in  the  United  States  is  greatly 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  his  fellow-citizens,  since 
he  is  compelled  to  purchase  supplies  at  protected  prices,  with 
the  proceeds  of  commodities  sold  in  competitive  markets. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  the  producer  of  exported  staples 
should  have  equal  protection  with  the  producers  of  other 
commodities,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  necessary  to  compensate 
him  by  a  bounty  on  all  staples  exported.  As  it  is  claimed  that 
this  would  raise  the  price  for  export  by  the  amount  of  the 
bounty,  it  would  raise  the  price  of  all  consumed  at  home  by  the 
same  amount,  since  no  one  would  sell  for  home  consumption 
at  a  lower  price  than  he  would  receive  for  export.  The  pro- 
tected classes  would  then  pay  to  the  farmers  such  an  increased 
price  for  the  commodities  in  question  as  would  afford  to  them 
tlie  same  protection  that  they  themselves  enjoy.  This  is 
claimed  to  be  evidently  just. 

To  this  argument  one  party  replied  that  the  injustice  dis- 
closed is  self-evident,  but  that  the  remedy  proposed  is  inade- 
quate and  futile.  The  proper  course,  as  they  claim,  for  the 
producers  thus  injured  to  pursue,  is  not  to  attempt  to  juggle 
by  balancing  one  injustice  against  another,  but  to  abandon  the 
whole  scheme  of  protection,  thus  putting  all  upon  an  equality 
at  once.  This  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  free  trade  and 
protection,  which  was  discussed  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  protectionists  meet  the  argument  in  another  way. 
They  agree  with  the  free  traders  that  the  remedy  is  inadequate 
and  futile,  but  deny  the  injustice,  claiming  that  the  producer 
of  staple  exported   products  shares  equally  with  others   the 
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increased  prosperity  which  they  claim  to  be  given  by  protec- 
tion, by  the  increased  home  market  for  general  agricultural 
products,  which  they  may,  if  they  choose,  produce.  They  say 
that  if  tlie  farmer  deliberately  continues  to  produce  commodities 
which  he  knows  must  be  sold  at  competitive  prices,  instead  of 
other  commodities  for  which  protection  provides  a  home 
market,  he  must  not  blame  protection  for  tlie  consequences  of 
his  folly,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  lie  will  not  do  so,  but 
that  gradually,  under  a  permanent  system  of  rational  protec- 
tion, the  agricultural  industries  would  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  commodities,  including  staples,  as  the  increas- 
ing manufacturing  and  trading  population  would  require,  and 
that  they  would  thus  come  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
protection  as  rapidly  as  other  classes.  Some  of  them  say  that, 
while  the  attempt  to  conquer  foreign  markets  by  means  of 
bounties  forms  no  part  of  the  policy  of  protection,  which  is 
confined  to  the  assuring  of  the  home  market,  yet  they  would 
not  seriously  object  to  engrafting  on  the  bounty  system,  were 
there  any  possibility  of  accomplishing  its  object,  but  as  there 
is  not,  they  decline  to  support  it. 

It  is  plain  that  the  argument  of  this  class,  like  that  of  the 
free  traders,  reopens  the  subject  of  protection  and  free  trade, 
already  considered. 

The  principle  of  giving  aid  to  an  industry  by  means  of 
a  bounty  on  exports  of  its  products  finds  no  support  from 
any  quarter  entitled  to  respect  for  anything  but  its  honesty. 
American  economists,  if  they  allude  to  the  subject  at  all,  do  so 
only  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  nor  has  the  discussion  in 
this  country  ever  yet  assumed  proportions  sufiicient  to  draw 
the  attention  of  those  most  competent  to  engage  in  it.*  In 
some  countries  of  Europe  it  is  a  question  of  national  and 
international  importance,  but  the  question  discussed  is  not 
that  of  imposing  the  bounty  but  of  how  to  get  rid  of  it.    In 


*  I  should  make  one  exception  to  this  remark.  Mr.  David  Lubin,  of  Cali- 
fornia the  apostle  of  the  export  bounty  in  America,  is  a  man  of  very  keen 
intellect.  There  is  some  internal  evidence,  however,  that  he  entered  upon  this 
propaganda  without  adequate  previous  study  of  the  working  of  the  export 
bounty  system  in  other  countries. 
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Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  there  is  some  respectable  support  of  a 
proposal  to  pay  bounties  on  staple  agricultural  exports,  but  the 
object  sought  to  be  attained  there  is  not  economic  but  military. 
Great  Britain  being  an  island,  not  producing  suflBcient  food 
for  its  population,  the  fear  is  expressed  that  in  case  of  war 
involYing  danger  to  the  control  of  the  sea,  its  inhabitants 
might  be  reduced  to  great  distress  for  lack  of  the  staples  of 
life,  and  it  is  therefore  held  by  some  that  it  would  be  econom- 
ical for  the  country,  by  bounties,  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  those  substantial  food  products  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial, even  at  the  expense  of  increasing  its  importations  of  such 
products  as  vegetables  and  fruits,  which  in  case  of  emergency 
could  better  be  spared.  Tliis  is  antagonized  by  others  who 
claim  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  nation  to  build 
immense  storehouses,  and  keep  on  hand  supplies  of  grain  pur- 
chased at  competitive  prices,  sufficient  to  last  through  one  of 
our  modern  short  wars.  If  the  bounty  plan  were  adopted  for 
Great  Britain,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessarily  a  bounty  on 
production  rather  than  upon  exports,  as  the  country  does  not 
wish  to  encourage  exports,  and  indeed  would  not  be  likely  to 
export.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  the 
population  of  England  was  less,*  export  bounties  were  paid 
on  grain,  and  did  have  the  effect  of  greatly  stimulating 
production.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  proposition,  so  far 
as  considered  at  all,  is  considered  solely  as  a  measure  of 
national  defense. 

A  sufficient  objection  to  the  export  bounty  as  proposed  in 


*I'rom  1689  to  1815 — a  period  of  126  years — England  paid  an  export 
bounty  of  5  shillings  a  quarter  (8  bushels)  at  all  times  when  the  home  price 
of  wheat  did  not  rise  above  a  certain  amount,  which  at  first  was  48  shillings 
a  quarter,  and  after  1773,  44  shillings.  In  1815  the  bounty  on  exports  was 
repealed,  and  imports  of  wheat  prohibited  whenever  the  home  price  did  not 
exceed  80  shillings  a  quarter,  reduced  in  1822  to  70  shillings.  In  1829  the 
prohibition  was  removed,' and  an  import  duty  of  23s.  8d.  levied  when  wheat  was 
below  64  shillings  a  quarter,  with  a  smaller  duty  as  prices  should  rise,  the 
system  being  abolished  in  1846.  I  have  not  verified  these  figures,  considering 
the  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  which  I  find  them,  a  sufficient  authority.  This 
artificial  regulation  of  the  prices  of  bread  at  times  caused  great  distress.  For 
the  most  of  this  time  England  was  able  to  produce  all  her  own  food. 
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the  United  States,  is  that  it  will  not  accomplish  what  its 
advocates  expect.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  bounty  so 
stimulates  production  that  the  commodity  soon  falls  in  value 
by  the  full  amount  of  the  bounty  paid.  This  does  not  happen 
at  once.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  first  effect  is  to  faise  the  price  of 
the  commodity  precisely  as  anticipated  by  its  advocates.  The 
foreign  price  is  not  changed,  as  of  course  it  could  not  be  by 
such  means,  but  the  domestic  price  is  raised.  If  wheat, 
without  bounty,  is  worth  $1.00  per  bushel  for  export,  and 
a  bounty  of  10  cents  per  bushel  is  paid  on  exported  wheat,  the 
exporter  will  receive  $1.10,  and  will  therefore  pay  to  the 
farmer  10  cents,  or  nearly  that,  more  than  be  would  otherwise 
pay  him.  So  long  as  there  is  an  export  demand  the  farmer 
will  refuse  to  sell  at  a  less  price  for  domestic  use.  The 
domestic  consumer  will  therefore  pay  an  extra  10  cents  a 
bushel  for  all  wheat  consumed  at  home,  and  the  government 
will  pay  the  farmer  the  same  amount  on  all  sold  for  consump- 
tion by  foreigners. 

This,  however,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  wheat  produc- 
tion can  be  largely  increased,  will  at  once  stimulate  production, 
and  within  a  year  or  two  the  foreign  price  will  tend  to  fall  by 
reason  of  the  increased  supply.  Oats  and  corn  and  linseed — 
for  all  products  largely  exported  would  certainly  claim  the 
bounty — would  be  still  more  easily  affected.  It  is  still  possible, 
however,  that  for  some  years  at  least  there  would  still  remain 
an  appreciable  advantage  to  the  farmer  if  competing  export- 
ing nations  would  pay  no  attention  to  what  is  going  on.  They 
would  not  and  indeed  could  not  do  this,  however,  for  this  is 
what  would  happen:  The  grain  being  made  by  the  bounty 
worth  more  for  export  than  for  feeding,*  the  tendency  would 
be  to  increase  our  exports  of  feeding  grains:  and  so  of  all 
other  aided  commodities.  The  tendency  would  be  to  push  the 
profitable  export  market  to  the  utmost,  and  in  the  effort  to  get 
all  the  trade  possible,  such  reduction  as  might  be  required  to 
gain  a  larger  share  of  the  trade  would   certainly  be   made: 


*  Because  before  the   bounty  all  that  could  be  profitably  fed  to  animals 
would  be  used  in  tbat  way. 
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this  would  immediately  begin  to  take  t^ade  away  from  com- 
peting exporting  countries,  which,  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves, would  surely  begin  to  pay  export  bounties  on  the  same 
commodities.  We  know  that  this  would  happen  because  it 
always  has  happened.  Nations,  no  more  than  individuals, 
will  permit  trade  to  slip  out  of  their  hands  without  a  fight  to 
retain  it.  This  would  enable  competing  nations,  to  meet  our 
cut  prices  and  perhaps  go  a  little  lower  in  the  effort  to  q  uickly 
recover  lost  trade,  the  result  being  a  competition  between  all 
exporting  nations  as  to  which  should  sell  cheapest  to  the 
importing  nations.  This  would  please  the  consuming  classes 
of  those  nations  very  much,  but  would  excite  great  antagonism 
among  the  farmers  of  the  same  nations,  who  would  see  their 
home  markets  cut  off  by  what  they  would  consider  unfair 
competition,  since  it  would  not  be  competition  between  them- 
selves and  other  farmers,  but  between  them  and  other  farmers 
aided  by  the  taxation  of  other  classes.  The  consequence 
would  be  that  foreign  governments,  even  of  nations  which 
profited  most  by  the  low  prices,  would  be  inclined  to  take 
retaliatory  measures  on  account  of  the  injury  done  to  a  portion 
of  their  own  people.  It  is  not  necessary  to  further  speculate 
as  to  what  would  happen,  because  this  is  not  really  a  "question 
of  the  day  "  in  this  country,  and  never  can  become  so.  The 
bounty  which  has  been  roughly  proposed -by  the  advocates  of 
this  measure,  as  a  fair  offset  to  existing  tariffs,  is  ten  cents  a 
bushel  on  wheat,  five  cents  on  other  grains,  and  one  cent  a 
pound  on  cotton;  to  these,  before  a  bounty  law  could  be 
enacted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  bounties  upon  every 
other  article  which  we  export  or  have  any  probability  of 
exporting,  certainly  including  ships.  The  bounty  on  eVen 
the  articles  above  enumerated,  for  the  quantities  exported  id 
1897,  would  amount  to  more  than  $51,000,000,  and  with  the 
other  articles  which  could  certainly  find  a  place  in  the  law — 
for  it  could  not  pass  except  by  including  every  industry  which 
could  possibly  gain  by  it^and  the  rapid  increase  of  exports 
to  be  expected  under  such  a  stimulus,  an  expenditure  for  this 
purpose  of  not  less  than  $100,000,000  a  year  from  the  treasury 
would  have  to  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future.    It  should 
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be  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
from  any  Congress  appropriations  for  bounties  on  such  a 
gigantic  scale;  the  country,  rather  than  do  that,  would 
unquestionably  abandon  the  entire  policy  of  protection  and 
adopt  free  trade.  Indeed,  it  is  alleged  by  protectionists  that 
such  discussion  as  there  has  been  iu  this  country  upon  this 
subject,  is  the  result  of  sly  fostering  by  free  traders,  who  hope 
in  this  way  to  ultimately  get  recruits  for  their  ranks.  At  any 
rate,  the  experience  of  this  country  shows  it  to  be  opposed  in 
sentiment  to  paying  bounties.  In  1890  the  duty  on  sugar  was 
reduced  to  a  point  which  it  was  expected  would  destroy  the 
sugar  planting  interest  in  Louisiana,  and  as  compensation  a 
bounty  on  production  was  given  of  two  cents  a  pound.  This 
was  repealed,  with  general  approval,  in  1894.  There  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  in  a  nation  of  such  varied  and  differing 
interests  as  our  own,  an  export  bounty,  even  if  enacted,  would 
remain  on  the  statute-book  for  any  considerable  time.  In 
the  meantime,  if  it  should  be  permitted  to  remain,  its  effects 
would  be  as  above  stated.  Stimulated  production  in  this 
country,  followed,  as  it  certainly  would  be,  by  similar  stimu- 
lation in  other  exporting  countries,  would  soon  glut  the 
importing  countries  with  products  which  could  only  be  dis- 
posed of,  if  at  all,  by  reducing  the  price  until  all  vestige  of 
benefit  to  the  farmers  in  any  country  had  disappeared. "  The 
inevitable  repeal  would  assuredly  follow  at  that  time,  and  the 
farmers  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit  would  be  worse  off 
than  ever.  The  prosperity  of  the  first  year  or  two  would 
certainly  induce  debt  for  machinery,  land,  and  an  increased 
scale  of  living  on  the  part  of  farmers  unfamiliar  with  the 
laws  of  trade,  only  to  be  followed,  upon  the  explosion  of  the 
bubble,  by  the  serious  and  widespread  distress  which  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  such  errors  on  a  large  scale. 

I  have  stated  the  theoretical  position  which  is  held,  without 
exception,  by  all  economists  and  well-informed  statesmen,  with 
perhaps  more  positiveness  than  I  should  have  employed  had 
there  not  been  at  hand  an  illustration  on  a  very  large  scale, 
absolutely  confirming,  in  every  particular,  the  position  of 
modern  "theorists."     Up  to  a  recent  time  the  production  of 
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sugar  was  mainly  confined  to  tropical  countries,  a  few  sub- 
tropical districts  like  our  own  gulf  states  producing  more  or 
less,  but  always  at  a  disadvantage,  except  as  aided  by  tariffs 
or  bounties.  The  discovery  that  sugar,  identical  with  that  of 
cane,  could  be  made  from  beets  was  made  many  years  ago,  but 
at  first  the  processes  were  too  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  for 
commercial  use.  Gradually  they  were  improved,  until,  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  beet  sugar  began  to 
appear  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Protected,  as  it  was  every- 
where, by  a  very'high  tarifij  the  manufacture  increased,  with 
improved  processes,  until  many  countries,  including  Germany, 
France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  were  producing  more  sugar  than 
their  populations  could  consume.  In  all  these  highly-taxed 
countries,  however,  sugar,  while  protected  by  a  high  tarifi",  was 
subjected  to  an  internal  tax,  similar  to  that  which,  since 
the  Civil  War,  we  have  imposed  on  spirits  and  tobacco,  and 
collected  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  factories.  So  long  as 
their  product  was  all  consumed  at  home,  this  did  not  matter 
to  the  sugar  makers,  who  simply  added  the  tax  to  the  factory 
price,  and  the  people  paid  it.  The  sugar  supply  of  a  country, 
however,  important  as  the  article  is,  is  easily  made  to  exceed 
the  demand  in  any  country  where  labor  is  abundant,  because 
it  is  produced  from  a  comparatively  small  number  of  acres. 
The  main  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  sugar  is  labor.  In  all 
these  countries,  therefore,  the  supply  came  to  increase  to  a 
point  where  competition  between  factories  became  intense,  and 
the  weaker  were  in  danger  of  bankruptcy.  At  the  same 
time  they  found  it  impossible  to  export  sugar  upon  which 
the  internal  tax  had  been  paid,  because  importing  countries 
could  procure  it  cheaper  elsewhere.  In  this  emergency  the 
sugar  producers  appealed  to  the  government  to  remit  the 
internal  taxes  on  all  sugar  exported.  This  was  very  properly 
agreed  to,  as  it  only  placed  the  producers  of  those  countries  on 
an  equality  with  those  of  other  countries,  if  any,  whicn  were 
not  subjected  to  internal  or  export  tax,  and  gave  an  advan- 
tage, perhaps  legitimate,  over  producers  who  did  pay  such 
taxes.  The  government  still  received  a  tax  on  ail  sugar  con- 
sumed at  home,  which  was  all  that  had  been  intended,  and 
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yet  left  their  people  free  to  compete  unhampered  in  the  world's 
market,  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus.  This  atforded  a  relief  for 
the  time,  but  with  the  increasing  outlet,  new  plantations  and 
new  factories  came  into  existence,  and  as  one  country  after 
another  adopted  the  rebate,  it  was  but  a  few  years  before  all 
were  as  badly  off  as  ever.  More  sugar  was  being  produced 
than  could  be  sold  anywhere  at  remunerative  prices.  In 
practice  the  internal  tax  had  continued  to  be  paid  at  the 
factories  as  before,  a  part  at  first,  and  then  the  whole  of  this 
tax  being  refunded  on  all  sugar  exported. 

At  that  time  it  is  probable  that  the  beet-sugar  factories 
were  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  tropical  cane- 
sugar  producers,  the  process  of  extracting  and  refining  the  beet 
sugar  being  the  more  expensive.  At  any  rate,  as  the  renewed 
crisis  approached  in  the  beet-sugar  countries,  application  was 
made  for  actual  bounties  in  excess  of  the  internal  tax,  on  all 
sugar  exported,  and  this  finally  was  entered  upon,  one  after 
another,  by  all  the  beet-sugar  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia,  which  stopped  with  the  refunding  of  the  internal  tax. 
This  gave  relief  to  the  countries  adopting  the  plan,  but  only 
for  a  brief  time,  for  production  quickly  caught  up  with  demand, 
and  competition  resulted  in  giving  away  the  entire  bounty  to 
foreign  buyers,  and  the  sugar  producers  of  Europe  are  just 
where  they  were,  in  point  of  price,  when  they  reached  the  limit 
of  home  consumption.  On  all  sugar  which  is  consumed  in 
the  country  where  made  there  is  a  possible  profit  to  producers, 
as  it  is  protected  by  a  high  tariff,  but  most  sugar  exported  is 
sold  positively  below  cost  of  production,  the  loss  being  made 
good  by  the  export  bounty  produced  by  general  taxation.  Of 
course,  also,  this  excess  of  supply  reacts  on  the  home  market, 
causing  sugar  to  sell  even  there,  for  the  most  part,  without 
profit.  In  the  meantime  the  other  classes  of  these  nations  are 
becoming  tired  of  paying  taxes  whose  only  result  is  to  supply 
foreigners  with  sugar  at  less  than  cost  of  production,*  and  are 


*  Great  Britain  is  the  largest  buyer  of  sugar,  and  has  for  years  got  all  her 
sugar  at  less  than  cost.  As  a  result,  sales  have  increased  there  until  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  sugar  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

21 
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clamoring  for  a  repeal  of  the  bounty.  This,  however,  is  not 
an  easy  matter.  If  one  nation  discontinues  the  bounty,  it  at 
once  loses  all  its  foreign  trade,  which  will  be  seized  by  those 
nations  which  continue  to  pay  it.  If  one  or  all  discontinue  it, 
millions  of  capital  which  have  been  invested,  on  the  faith  of 
the  continuance  of  the  bounties,  in  factories,  will  be  lost,  and 
the  owners  will  be  bankrupt.  There  is  a  strong  pressure  to 
avoid  this  calamity,  and  yet  it  is  seen  that  the  present  situation 
can  not  continue. 

All  this  had  been  long  foreseen  by  the  different  govern- 
ments, which  at  the  same  time  could  see  no  escape  from  their 
dilemma,  when  the  crisis  was  intensified  by  the  passage  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1896,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  being  the  largest  sugar-importing  countries. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  the  gulf  states  have  for  a  long 
time  been  producers  of  cane  sugar,  although,  as  has  been  stated, 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  tropical  countries,  and 
since  1890  there  has  been  an  increasing  disposition  to  produce 
beet  sugar.  This  country  can  easily  produce  all  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  world,  the  reason  why  it  has  not  done 
so,  since  beet-sugar  factories  became  established,  being  mainly 
the  high  price  of  labor.  But  on  the  passage  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1896,  the  domestic  sugar  producers  demanded  that 
they  should  not  be  compelled  to  compete  in  their  home  market 
with  foreign  sugar,  a  portion  of  whose  cost  was  borne  by  gen- 
eral taxation  of  the  country  which  produced  it,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  incorporated  in  the  law  a  provision  that  in 
addition  to  the  import  duty  collected  on  all  sugar,  there  should 
be  levied,  on  all  sugar  coming  from  a  bounty-paying  country, 
an  additional  duty — called  a  "countervailing  duty" — precisely 
equal  to  the  bounty  paid.  This  at  once  deprived  the  producers 
of  those  countries  of  all  benefit  of  the  bounty  so  far  as  the 
market  of  this  country  is  concerned.  This  led  to  much  ill 
feeling,  especially  on  the  part  of  Germany,  which  was  at  first 
inclined  to  _  consider  it  a  violation  of  treaty  rights  inviting 
retaliation. 

In  the  meantime  the  sugar  producers  of  the  British  West 
Indian  colonies  were  being  reduced  to  despair  by  the  compe- 
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tition  of  the  bounty-aided  beet-sugar  countries,  not  only  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  but  even  in  what  they  consid- 
ered their  rightful  "home  market" — Great  Britain.  Improve- 
ments in  beet-sugar  processes  have  so  progressed  that  when 
taken  with  the  greater  vigor  inherent  in  the  populations  of 
temperate  climates,  European  beet-sugar  countries  could 
undersell  eveu  the  well-governed  British  colonies.  A  royal 
commission  visited  the  islands  to  study  the  matter,  and  as  the 
result  of  their  investigations  it  is  deemed  the  policy,  even  of 
the  nation  whose  people  have  most  benefited  by  the  insane 
competition,  that  it  should  stop.  The  Government  of  Great 
Britain  does  not  desire  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Islands  should  be  able  to  obtain  sugar  at  less  than  cost,  at  the 
price  of  the  ruin  of  their  West  Indian  colonies,  whose  staple 
product  is  sugar.  As  a  consequence  of  this  final  cumulation 
of  difficulties,  the  bounty-paying  nations  of  Europe  are  seeking 
by  mutual  agreement  to  abolish  the  system,  the  only  difficulty 
being  to  save,  when  so  doing,  those  engaged  in  the  stimulated 
industry  from  ruin.* 

All  these  matters  are  now  so  well  understood  that  tliere  is 
no  likelihood  that  the  proposed  plan  of  export  bounties  will 
receive  much  further  attention  in  the  United  States.  The 
system  certainly  has  not  the  slightest  chance  of  being  adopted. 
Producers  of  staple  agricultural  products,  like  all  others,  must 
take  their  stand  one  way  or  another,  upon  the  general  argu- 
ments for  and  against  free  trade  and  protection. 


*At  the  time  when  the  above  paragraph  was  written  an  International 
Congress  of  the  representatives  of  European  sugar-producing  countries  was  in 
session  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  endeavoring  to  reach  some  plan  by  which  all 
could  simultaneously  discontinue  the  bounties.  They  could  not  agree,  however, 
and  the  conference  came  to  nothing.  In  Great  Britain  the  agitation  for  a 
countervailing  duty  for  the  protection  of  the  British  "West  India  Colonies 
continues,  and  will  apparently  result  in  the  levying  of  such  a  duty. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE   FARMER  AND   THE   SINGLE   TAX. 

HENRY  GEORGE  (" Science  of  Political  Economy,"  Book 
II,  Chapter  V)  defined  the  "  single-tax "  doctrine  to  be 
"the  abolition  of  all  taxes  whatever  on  the  making, 
the  exchanging,  or  the  possession  of  wealth  in  any  form,  and 
the  recourse  for  public  revenues  to  economic  rent;  the  net  or 
surplus  product;  the  (to  the  individual)  unearned  increment 
which  attaches  to  land  wherever,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
any  particular  piece  of  land  comes  to  afford  to  the  user  supe- 
rior opportunities  to  those  obtainable  on  land  that  any  one 
is  free  to  use." 

The  term  "rent,"  as  employed  in  the  above  definition,  has 
a  meaning  somewhat  different  from  that  given  to  it  in  common 
speech,  and  includes  only  the  sum  paid,  or  which  could  be 
paid,  for  the  use  of  bare  land,  entirely  destitute  of  any  improve- 
ments. The  term  "  ground  rent "  as  used  in  cities  to  denote  a 
sum  paid  for  the  use  of  laud  upon  which  to  erect  buildings, 
conveys  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  used  in 
economic  science,  but  in  common  speech  the  term  "rent"  is 
confined  to  suras  actually  paid  out  for  the  use  of  land,  or, 
indeed,  personal  property,  while  in  economic  science  it  is 
absolutely  restricted  to  land,  but  includes  not  only  sums  paid, 
but  which  could  be  paid;  in  fact,  every  profit  of  any  kind 
which  accrues  to  the  individual  from  the  use  of  land. 

Advocates  of  the  single  tax  hold  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  ownership  of  land.  Land,  like  air,  should  be  free 
for  all  to  use.  The  custodian  of  the  land  is  the  state,  whose 
sole  duty,  in  respect  to  it,  is  the  regulation  of  its  use.  A 
proper  regulation  is  that  individuals  using  the  land  shall  pay 
to  the  state,  to  be  employed  for  the  public  good,  whatever  profit 
arises  from  its  use.  Those  who  hold  land,  claiming  to  own 
it,  and  therefore  paying  no  rent  to  the  state,  are  held  to  be 
(324) 
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robbers,  and  those  holding  this  view  contend  that  the  state 
can  not  too  quickly  perform  its  duty  by  imposing  a  tax 
upon  land  equal  to  the  entire  profit  which  arises  from  its 
use,*  which  would  yield,  as  they  claim,  a  revenue  quite 
sufficient  to  supply  the  state  with  funds  for  all  public  purposes, 
national,  state,  or  local.  The  term  "  land,"  of  course,  in  eco- 
nomic science,  includes  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  even 
if  covered  with  water,  so  that  coast  and  river  fisheries,  and 
mines,  would  be  included.  It  does  not,  however,  include 
buildings,  fences,  orchards,  roads  constructed  by  private 
enterprise,  or  anything  which  is  the  result  of  man's. labor, 
the  theory  being  that  man  is  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  his 
own  labor,  but  that  all  gifts  of  nature  belong  to  the  public 
at  large. 

This  doctrine  is  similar  to  one  of  the  chief  contentions  of 
socialism,  but  single  taxers,  as  such,  differ  from  socialists  in 
not  antagonizing  the  idea  of  profit  or  interest.  They  would 
permit  men  to  compete  with  each  other  in  the  products  of 
their  own  labor,  as  to  which  they  may  do  what  they  please, 
but  insomuch  as  they  make  use  of  any  gift  of  nature,  of 
which  the  supply  is  not  unlimited,  as  air,  or  water  where  it 
is  in  abundance,  it  is  insisted  that  the  state  should  be  paid 
all  profit  derived  from  that  source,  the  individual  having 
no  claim  upon  a  farthing  of  it.  "  Franchises"  are  treated 
as  interests  in  land,  and  to  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of  taking 
the  entire  profit  of  quasi-public  corporations,  except  interest 
on  cash  investments. 

The  answer  to  the  contention  of  the  single  taxers,  of  course, 
is  that  whatever  might  have  originally  been  just  with  respect 
to  land,  as  between  individuals  and  the  public,  and  even 
conceding,  which  the  opponents  of  the  theory  do  not  con- 
cede, that  private  ownership  of  land  in  old  countries  origi- 
nated in  robbery,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  society  has  for  ages 
recognized  private  ownership  in  land;  that  upon  the  faith 
of  that  recognition  the  unquestioned  profits  of  labor  have  been 


*Single  taxers  call  this  "restoration;"   their  opponents  call  it  "confis- 
cation." 
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invested  in  its  purchase;  that,  in  particular,  all  the  land  of 
the  United  States,  whose  title  was  once  vested  in  the  people, 
has  been  solemnly  conveyed  by  the  people  to  individuals;  and 
that  the  state  can  not  question  the  title  conveyed  by  itself;  to 
which  the  rejoinder  is  made  that  one  generation  has  no  right 
to  attempt  to  bind  succeeding  generations  by  any  such  promises 
as  this,  and  that  none  of  us  are  bound  by  any  such  engagements 
of  our  forefathers. 

To  this  it  is  rejoined  that,  even  conceding  the  last  conten- 
tion, which  is  not  conceded  because  it  would  destroy  the  power 
of  defending  national  life  by  creating  national  debt,  it  is  still 
expedient  and  for  the  best  interests  of  society,  that  private 
ownership  of  land  should  continue,  because  only  under  such 
stimulus  will  land,be  put  to  its  best  use,  since  no  one  would 
properly  improve  land  which  he  did  not  own.  To  this, 
however,  the  single  taxers  reply  that  he  could  retain  it  so 
long  as  he  paid  a  just  tax  upon  it,  and  would  be  entitled  to 
all  profits  from  the  use  of  his  improvements  which  he  could 
sell,  as  he  does  now. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  expediency  of  the 
single  tax  can  not  be  condensed  into  a  single  chapter.  I 
therefore  do  not  go  further  into  the  merits  of  the  question, 
but  shall  confine  myself  to  some  inquiry  into  the  probable 
effect  of  single  tax  upon  farmers. 

It  is  contended  by  some  advocates  of  the  single  tax  that 
labor  devoted  to  commerce  and  manufacturing  yields  far  more 
profit  to  individuals  than  labor  to  the  same  extent  directed  to 
agriculture;  that  this  increase  of  profit  is  due,  mainly,  to  the 
special  advantages  of  location  which  enable  the  operations  of 
commerce  and  manufacturing  to  be  conveniently  carried  on, 
and  that  proper  investigation  would  disclose  that  the  majority 
of  agricultural  land,  not  including  improvements,  yields  little  or 
no  profit  after  defraying  costs  of  living  and  wear  and  tear  of 
improvements,  and  would  therefore  pay  little  or  no  tax ;  and 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  single  tax,  only  the  richest 
and  most  favorably  located  agricultural  lands  would  pay  any 
considerable  tax,  and  they  not  in  excess  of  what  they  now  pay 
on  land,  improvements,  and  personal  property,  and  seldom  so 
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much,  but  that  the  greater  part  of  the  public  revenue  would 
be  obtained  from  the  taxes  on  town  and  city  property,  manu- 
facturing sites,  mines,  monopolized  fisheries,  and  the  owners  of 
valuable  franchises,  whose  owners  would  pay  to  the  state  the 
entire  rental  value  of  the  property  devoted  to  such  uses,  which 
would  provide  sufficient  revenue  for  most  or  all  purposes  of 
the  state.  While  this  extreme  view  is  held  by  some  it  is 
probable  that  a  majority  do  not  anticipate  so  much  from  city 
property  and  special  privileges,  but  expect  agricultural  lands 
to  bear  some  share  of  the  fiscal  burden.  All  single  taxers 
agree,  however,  in  insisting  that  under  the  single  tax  the 
farmer's  burden  would  be  much  less  than  he  now  bears. 
This  chapter  will  be  confined  to  a  brief  and  necessarily  super- 
ficial inquiry  into  the  probabilities  in  these  respects. 

The  inquiry  must  necessarily  be  superficial  from  the  fact 
til  at  as  to  tlie  United  States,  at  least,  there  are,  except  in  a 
very  few  instances,  no  data  from  which  to  compute  the  rental 
value  of  land  in  either  city  or  country.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  "valuations,"  each  year,  of  all  tlie  property  in  the 
country,  and  every  ten  years  the  census  authorities  do  their 
best  to  reduce  the  conflicting  state  valuations  to  some  common 
denomination,  and  the  result,  whatever  it  is,  is  accepted  as  the 
"true  value"  of  the  various  classes  of  property.  The  "true 
value"  of  property,  however,  is  determined  only  by  the  net 
income  which  it  produces,  or  is  capable  of  producing  under 
proper  management.  The  rental  value  of  laud  is  the  yearly 
sum  which,  under  conditions  as  they  are,  individuals  will  pay 
for  its  exclusive  use,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  pay  when  they 
have  the  opportunity.  If  income  is  known,  a  capital  value 
can  be  fixed  according  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest.  If 
interest  is  six  per  cent,  land  is  worth  sixteen  and  two-thirds 
times  the  yearly  rental;  if  five  per  cent,  twenty  times  the 
vearly  rental;  and  if  four  per  cent,  twenty-five  times  the 
yearly  rental.  In  estimates  of  this  kind  it  is  usual  to  reckon 
interest  at  five  per  cent,  and  therefore  to  place  the  value  of 
land  at  twenty  times  its  rental  value  for  one  year.  We  have, 
in  America,  as  to  the  most  part  of  our  land,  no  data  on  this 
subject.    There  is  a  speculative  taint  upon  all  our  land  valua- 
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tions.  For  generations  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
land  values  in  a  large  way  with  little  or  no  definite  thought  as 
to  income,  or  indeed  any  means  of  ascertaining  it,  since  the 
majority  of  farms  are  occupied  by  their  owners,  who  do  not 
know  what  part  of  their  income  is  attributable  to  their  use  of 
bare  land.  In  the  business  portions  of  large  cities  the  value  of 
ground  rents  is  very  well  known,  but  this  knowledge  grows 
less  as  we  push  into  the  residence  and  suburban  districts, 
and  tends  to  disappear  as  we  get  into  the  country,  where, 
indeed,  there  are  only  the  most  hazy  ideas  of  what  "rent" 
really  is.  For  the  purposes  of  a  single-tax  discussion,  we  must 
consider  "rent"  as  the  sum  which  a  capitalist  farmer  could 
afford  to  pay  for  a  year's  use  of  bare  land,  in  the  expectation 
of  making  a  profit  on  it.  What  some  poor  "cottier"  might 
be  willing  to  pay  for  a  small  patch  for  the  purpose  of  living 
on  it  and  raising  a  crop  is  not  "  rent "  in  any  sense  applicable 
to  this  discussion.  As  to  real  "rent"  of  agricultural  land  in 
the  United  States  we  have  almost  no  data,  and  consequently 
none  but  purely  arbitrary  estimates  of  land  value.  Somewhat 
careful  reading  of  a  considerable  number  of  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  single  tax  leaves  me  wholly  disinclined  to 
accept  the  general  estimates  of  any  of  them  as  a  proper  basis 
of  reasoning.  In  Great  Britain,  where  rent  is  actually  paid 
upon  a  great  part  of  the  agricultural  land,  tlie  data  are  of 
course  better,  but  even  there  are  unsatisfactory,  as  land  and 
improvements  are  confounded  in  one  valuation.  Mr.  Thomas 
G.  Sherman*  estimates  that  upon  the  average  of  city  and 
country  lands  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  rental  of  improved 
lands  is  to  be  considered  as  economic  rent — that  is,  the  rent 
of  the  bare  land,  and  all  his  estimates  of  the  workings  of  the 
single  tax  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  in  city 
and  country,  are  based  upon  that  estimate.  But  certainly  if 
this  approaches  accuracy  for  city  property  it  does  not  do  so  for 
country  property.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  Edward  Atkinson,  and 
others,  insist  that  the  total  ground  rent  of  the  world  would  not 
pay  the  world's  taxes.    We  not  only  do  not  know  what  the 


♦"Natural  Taxation,"  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1895. 
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total  economic  rent  is,  but  we  have  no  such  an  approximation 
to  it  as  would  justify  any  opinion,  except  in  a  very  general 
way,  as  to'  where  taxation  would  fall  under  the  single  tax. 
We  can  discuss  the  principle,  and  if  just  should  accept  it,  and 
if  unjust  reject  it,  no  matter  what  the  consequences. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  unprofitable  to  consider  how 
in  the  light  of  such  information  as  we  have,  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  would  probably  be  affected.  To  gather  such  facts 
as  would  justify  a  decided  conviction  is  too  formidable  an 
undertaking  for  any  one  but  an  official  commission.  In  the 
absence  of  such  facts,  while  the  study,  as  stated,  be  super- 
ficial, it  will  not  be  without  its  value.* 

In  considering  this  subject  farmers  must  understand  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  changing  from  a  just  and  satisfactory 
method  of  taxation  to  one  which  may  prove  otherwise.  The 
present  method  of  raising  state  and  local  revenue  depends 
mainly  upon  a  uniform  ad  valorem  tax  upon  property.  If 
property  were  fairly  assessed  there  could  be  strong  arguments 
both  for  and  against  the. method  as  a  just  and  expedient  mode 
of  raising  revenue.  It  is,  however,  notorious  that  assessments 
are  very  unfair,  and  that  the  rich,  to  a  great  extent,  escape 
their  due  share  of  the  burden.  This  is  accomplished  partly 
by  custom,  partly  by  incompetence  of  officials,  partly  by  influ- 
ence, partly  by  bribery,  and  partly  by  perjury.  The  injustice 
of  assessments  and  the  impossibility  of  reform  are  alike  con- 
ceded by  all  investigators.  Ad  valorem  taxes  seem  never 
likely  to  be  more  fairly  assessed  than  now.  There  is  no 
doubt,  and  nobody  denies,  that  farmers  are  the  greatest  suffer- 
ers from  unjust  assessments,  for  the  reason  that  their  property 
is   mostly  visible,  and  its  approximate  value  well  known  to 


*The  single  tax  is  advocated  not,  primarily,  as  a  fiscal  but  a  social  reform. 
Its  advocates  believe  that  its  adoption  would  result  in  a  just  distribution  of 
comfort — in  other  words,  that  it  would  abolish  necessarj'  poverty.  The  best 
exposition  of  the  subject  from  this  standpoint  is  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  by 
the  late  Henry  George,  a  most  brilliant  book,  to  which  no  adequate  reply  has 
ever  been  made.  I  am  not  able  to  agree  with  Mr.  George  as  to  the  probable 
social  results  of  the  single  tax,  but  wish  every  farmer  might  read  that  book. 
In  the  text  the  subject  is  considered  merely  as  a  revenue  measure. 
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assessors  and  neighbors,  while  the  property  of  the  city  business 
man  is  usually  known  to  nobody  but  himself,  and  if  known 
to  the  assessors  could  not  in  most  cases  be  properly  valued  by 
them.  The  farmer's  personal  property  consists  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  implements,  which  can  be  and  are  counted  and  valued. 
The  merchant's  property  goes  in  as  "stock  in  trade,"  neces- 
sarily at  his  own  valuation.  In  the  matter  of  money  and 
"taxable  credits "  there  are  suppression  and  perjury,*  which 
yearly  increase.  lu  the  city  of  Chicago  in  1894  the  money  of 
bankers  and  brokers  (other  than  national  banks)  was  assessed 
at  only  $43,925,  and  their  "taxable  credits"  at  only  $10,000. 
Aside  from  "brokers"  this  included  twenty-seven  banks  whose 
'.  combined  capital,  surplus,  and  individual  profits  were  $20,464,- 
986.  It  is  probably  true  that  it  was  sought  somewhere  to 
assess  and  tax  the  "stock"  representing  this  large  sum  of 
money,  but  there  is  no  likelihood  that  much  of  it  was  reached. 
At  any  rate  it  can  not  be  traced.  To  suppose  that  those  twenty- 
seven  banks  had  upon  hand  and  subject  to  draft  on  assessment 
day  only  $43,925  is  absurd.  Such  a  statement  made  as  a  fact, 
in  a  morning  paper  of  that  day,  would  have  started  a  "run" 
which  would  have  closed  every  one  of  the  banks  before  night, 
for  at  that  time  the  same  banks  owed  to  depositors  the  prodig- 
ious sum  of  $67,272,832,  and  doubtless  had  ample  funds,  which 
the  law  required  them  to  return  for  taxation,  to  meet  all 
demands.  The  bank  officers  simply  committed  perjury.  It 
is  not  likely  that  they  could  have  been  convicted  of  perjury  or 
of  any  other  crime.  The  officers  doubtless  acted  under  legal 
advice,  and  had  a  good  technical  defense.  But  they  com- 
mitted perjury  just  the  same.  That  the  Chicago  estimate  of 
the  value  of  an  oath  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  country 
banks  and  bankers  is  shown  by  comparing  the  assessment  of 
money  on  hand  on  the  same  day  in  the  country  banks  of 
Illinois ;  out  of  twenty-two  counties — one  of  less  than  twelve 
thousand  population — not  one  showed  so  small  an  amount  of 


*  It  is  perjury  when  the  real  owner  of  property  puts  it  on  the  day  of  assess- 
ment where,  technically,  it  can  not  he  taxed,  and  makes  oath  to  a  return  made 
upon  that  basis. 
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money  on  hand  in  banks  as  the  twenty-seven  strong  state 
banks  of  Chicago.*  The  county  in  which  the  city  of  Peoria  is 
situated  returned  $279,684  in  the  hands  of  banks. 

While  the  instance  given  is  but  one,  although  a  very  bad 
one,  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  it  is  typical.  This  entire 
volume  could  be  filled  with  evidence  officially  gathered,  and 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  wealthy  men  of  large  cities  do  not 
pay  taxes  on  considerable  portions  of  their  personal  property, 
and  can  not  be  made  to  do  so;  that  those  of  the  smaller  cities 
are  seeking  to  imitate  them,  and  do  so  to  the  extent  that  they 
dare — the  local  assessors  and  the  public  being  better  informed 
as  to  their  assets — and  that  the  evil  is  extending  to  the 
wealthier  citizens  of  the  rural  districts.  In  some  states — and 
in  many  cities — the  assessment  of  personal  property  is  decreas- 
ing year  by  year  as  the  communities  increase  in  wealth  and 
population.  Whatever  burden  is  shaken  off"  by  personal  prop- 
erty must  be  assessed  upon  real  estate.  The  owners  of  land, 
however,  in  the  main,  are  also  the  owners  of  personal  property, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  doubtless  pay  fully  three-fourths  oi 
the  personal  taxes.  There  are  many  persons  who  are  not 
''single  taxers"  who  believe  (and  for  many  reasons  not  here 
stated -f)  that  it  does  not  pay  to  try  to  tax  personal  property, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  personal  prop- 
erty were  relieved  from  all  taxation.  I  am  here,  however,  only 
showing  that  the  present  system  of  taxation  is  bad  for  the 
farmer. 

I  can  not,  however,  leave  the  subject  without  saying  that 
the  farmer  himself  is  to  blame  for  a  great  part  of  this  evasion. 
Much  of  the  taxation  which  the  farmer  most  earnestly  demands 


*  For  a  great  mass  of  statistics  on  this  point  see  Report  of  Illinois  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  1894,  from  which  the  figures  in  the  text  were  obtained. 

■)■  Any  adequate  exposition  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion, or  of  the  principles  or  possibility  of  scientific  taxation,  would  expand  this 
chapter  to  a  book,  of  which  there  already  are  abundance.  For  one  thing  the 
farmer  above  all  things  wishes  to  see  "  money  "  taxed,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
equally  anxious  to  have  money  "cheap."  But  to  tax  money  is  to  make  it  dear, 
and  to  tax  it  more  than  property — and  it  always  is  so  taxed  since  it  is  assessed 
at  full  value — is  to  make  it  scarce  by  driving  it  out  of  the  country. 
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is  very  unjust  taxation,  and  when  the  law  imposes  it  the  vic- 
tims soothe  their  consciences  with  the  thought  that  if  they  do 
employ  perjury  and  bribery  it  is  only  to  escape  an  injustice 
not  otherwise  avoidable.  For  example, "  stocks  "  and  "  bonds  " 
are  considered  by  nearly  all  farmers  as  eminently  proper  sub- 
jects of  taxation.  Now  this  can  only  be  because  they  do  not 
realize  what  stocks  and  bonds  really  are.  Let  us  suppose  that 
ten  gentlemen  in  Boston  decide  to  build  a  railroad  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  have  not  the  money  to  complete  the  road,  but 
they  have  enough  to  make  a  good  start,  and  rely  upon 
borrowing  what  is  required  to  complete  it.  They  organize  a 
company  and  put  in  $2,000,000.  For  the  money  they  put  in, 
which  is  probably  not  in  equal  amounts,  they  must  have 
something  to  show,  for  which  purpose  "stock"  is  issued  to 
each  one  for  the  amount  which  he  paid  in.*  This  stock  is 
merely  a  'written  statement  that  the  holder  has  paid  in  the 
amount  stated  on  its  face  towards  building  the  railroad.  The 
actual  property  would  be  in  California.  Let  us  now  suppose 
that  when  the  $2,000,000  is  exhausted,  the  company — that  is, 
the  stockholders — borrow  of  twenty  gentlemen  in  New  York 
$8,000,000  to  complete  the  road  and  do  complete  it  and  put  it 
in  operation  for  that  mone3^  To  secure  the  people  who  lend 
the  money  the  company  gives  its  note,  which,  in  the  case  of 
railroads,  is  for  some  reason  called  a  "bond"  instead  of  a  note, 
and  a  mortgage  upon  the  railroad.  The  bond  is  evidence  that 
the  sum  named  in  it  has  been  expended  on  a  railroad  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  whole  value  of  the  bond  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  property  which  it  represents  to  pay  interest. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Boston  gentlemen  who  supplied 
the  original  $2,000,000  would  own  one-fifth  of  the  road,  and 
retain  the  right  to  manage  and  operate  it  so  long  as  they  paid 
interest  on  the  borrowed  money  and  no  longer.  The  New 
York  people  would  own  the  other  four-fifths,  and  could  take 


*  It  would  probatly  be  issued  for  an  amount  a  good  deal  more  than  was 
paid  in,  upon  the  plea  that  the  "franchise" — that  is,  the  right  to  build  and 
operate  the  road,  and  to  condemn  land  for  its  use,  was  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money,  which  might  or  might  not  be  the  case.  For  the  purpose  of  the  text  I 
prefer  to  consider  that  the  stock  issued  represents  actual  cash  and  nothing  else. 
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the  whole,  if  the  company  failed  to  pay  interest.  The  stock 
and  bonds  alike  are  simply  evidence  of  interests  in  property 
located  in  California. 

Now  in  this-  case  it  is  only  the  railroad  itself  that  can  pay 
any  taxes.  The  stock  and  bonds  earn  nothing  but  what  the 
railroad  earns  for  them.  But  the  railroad  is  in  California, 
and  the  authorities  of  that  state,  finding  it  there,  tax  it  for 
$10,000,000,  which  it  cost.  The  New  York  assessor,  however, 
finds  certain  of  its  citizens  with  evidence  of  ownership  in  a 
railroad  some  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  taxes  them  upon 
$8,000,000,  while  the  Boston  assessor  is  equally  prompt  in 
taxing  the  $2,000,000  owned  in  Boston.  These  gentlemen  all 
vigorously  protest  that  all  that  they  own  is  a  railroad  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  taxed  already  in  California,  but  it  avails  them 
nothing.  So  far  as  the  assessor  can  find  the  stock  and  bonds 
they  are  taxed.  This,  if  there  is  an  honest  assessment  in  each 
state,  is  certainly  double  taxation,  and  will  be  evaded  so  far  as 
possible,  even  by  improper  means.  The  case  of  a  mortgaged 
farm  is  precisely  similar.  A  farmer  with  a  farm  worth  $4,000 
may  mortgage  it  for  $2,000,  thereby  parting  with  one-half  his 
property,  while  retaining  the  control  of  the  whole  so  long  as 
he  pays  interest.  He  pays  taxes,  however,  in  most  states,  upon 
the  whole  farm  as  if  he  owned  it  all,  while  the  owner  of  the 
mortgage,  if  he  can  be  found,  is  taxed  on  $2,000  additional. 
If  the  assessment  is  honest,  taxes  are  collected  on  $6,000,  when 
there  is  really  but  $4,000  to  be  taxed.* 

If  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  sells  plows 
to  the  value  of  $1,000  to  a  local  dealer,  and  takes  his  note  at 
six  months,  he  is  taxed  on  the  note.    If  the  dealer  sells  them 


*In  California,  and  possibly  in  other  states,  the  mortgage  is  assessed  to  its 
owner  as  appears  hy  the  county  records,  who  pays  the  tax  on  the  face  value  of 
the  mortgage,  the  owner  of  the  equity  being  taxed  only  on  the  difiference 
between  the  face  of  the  mortgage  and  assessed  valuation  of  the  farm.  This  is 
a  correct  principle,  but  it  did  not  accomplish  what  it  was  intended  for.  It  was 
demanded  by  the  farmers  in  order  to  reduce  interest  by  making  the  mortgagee 
pay  this  tax.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  tax  is  added  to  the  interest  and  a  little 
more  for  contingencies.  The  mortgage  is  taxed  at  its  full  face  value,  while  the 
land  in  excess  of  the  mortgage  is  assessed  much  lower. 
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promptly  to  one  hundred  farmers  for  $1,500  and  takes  their 
notes  he  is  taxed  upon  them;"and  the  plows  are  taxed  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  where  the  assessor  finds  them.  The  only- 
property  whose  use  can  earn  the  taxes  is  the  plows.  In  this 
case  it  is  treble  taxation.  These  illustrations  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely.  What  have  been  given  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  unjust  taxation  which  the  farmer 
demands,  and  of  which  he  is  sometimes  the  victim.  It  is 
demands  of  this  kind  which  serve  as  an  excuse  to  rich  men 
for  evading  taxes.  The  farmer  claims  that  the  rich  do  not 
pay  their  just  share  of  taxes,  and  it  is  true,  but  the  way  to 
reach  them  is  not  by  double  taxation.  If  it  be  asked  how  we 
are  to  reach  them,  the  reply  is  that  that  is  one  of  the  most 
vexing  questions  in  political  economy,  and  not  to  be  fully 
dealt  with  in  a  chapter.  We  are,  however,  in  this  chapter, 
considering  one  method  which  is  strongly  urged  as  certain  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end. 

Conceding  for  the  moment  that  taxes  on  personal  property 
are  to  be  abandoned,  the  farmer  will  find  that  in  the  assessment 
of  real  estate,  city  property  is  greatly  undervalued  as  compared 
with  rural  land.  The  evidence  upon  this  point  is  abundant, 
but  the  most  striking  case  that  I  know  of  is  disclosed  in 
a  report  (1894)  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics.  This 
is  a  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages  entirely  devoted 
to  the  statistics  of  the  taxation  of  real  estate  and  improve- 
ments in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  comparison  with  taxation  in 
other  parts  of  the  state.  The  assessed  valuations  are  also 
compared  with  true  valuations  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  the 
true  valuations  being  based  not  on  estimate,  but  on  actual 
transactions.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  described 
is  that  of  a  lot  containing  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
thirty-five  square  feet — a  little  less  than  one-fifth  of  an  acre — 
which  had  just  been  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  at  an  average 
rental  of  $78,611.  Assuming  interest  to  be  5  per  cent,  the 
value  of  this  lot  is  $1,572,220,  which  is  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing its  annual  rental  by  twenty.  It  was  assessed  in  1893  at 
$89,952,  or  5.72  per  cent  of  its  value.  Assuming  the  land 
adjoining  to  be  equally  valuable,  which  it  is  not,  the  lot  in 
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question  being  perhaps  the  most  valuable  corner  lot  in  Chicago, 
an  acre  located  there  would  exchange  for  two  hundred  fifty- 
three  thousand  seventy-seven  acres  of  Illinois  farm  land  at 
$32.87  per  acre,  that  being  the  average  estimated  value  of 
farm  lauds  in  Illinois.  No  property  in  Illinois  is  pretended  to 
be  assessed  at  its  true  value,  but  assuming  farm  lands  in  that 
state  to  be  worth  as  estimated,  and  as  seems  reasonable  to 
believe,  $32.87  per  acre,  they  are  assessed  at  27.75  per  cent  of 
their  true  value  as  against  5.72  per  cent  of  its  true  value  for 
this  piece  of  fancy  city  property.  The  report  in  question 
shows  almost  equal  unfairness  in  all  the  Chicago  assessments 
as  compared  with  country  property.  It  may  be  claimed,  and 
it  may  be  true,  that  Chicago  property  is  more  grossly  under- 
valued for  assessment  than  that  of  any  other  city,  but  no  one 
familiar  witli  the  facts  as  they  exist  throughout  the  country 
will  doubt  that  city  property  generally  is  greatly  undervalued 
as  compared  with  rural  property,  and  the  farmers  thereby 
burdened  with  a  wholly  undue  share  of  the  burden  of  support- 
ing the  government.  "Whatever,  therefore,  their  conclusion 
may  be,  they  can  approach  the  subject  of  the  single  tax  on 
ground  rents,  as  a  fiscal  measure,  without  any  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  abominably  iniquitous  system  which  now 
oppresses  them. 

In  1890  about  one-fourth  of  the  ad  valorem  taxes  levied  in 
the  United  States  were  assessed  upon  personal  property,  and 
three-fourths  upon  real  estate.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is 
evident  that  the  ratio  of  taxes  paid  by  real  estate  is  constantly 
increasing.  Tiie  single  tax,  considered  as  a  fiscal  measure, 
and  not  as  a  question  of  social  reform,  involves  abandoning 
the  attempt  to  collect  taxes  on  personal  property,  placing  upon 
ground  rents  the  entire  burden  now  borne  by  real  and  personal 
property,  and  adding  thereto  all  the  taxes  now  produced  by 
tariffs  and  other  indirect  taxation,  poll  taxes,  and  licenses. 
I  do  not  understand  it  to  include  the  abolition  of  postage,  and 
other  sums  paid  by  individuals  to  the  government  for  services 
rendered.  Excluding  postage,  seigniorage  on  silver,  and  some 
other  items,  the  total  taxation,  local,  state  (ad  valorem),  and 
national,  in  the  United  States,  in  1890,  was  $852,459,405.    The 
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estimated  "true  value "  of  all  real  estate  and  improvements 
was  $39,544,544,333,  of  which  $13,137,145,842  was  for  "farms" 
of  thirty  acres  or  more.  If  the  ratio  of  improvements  to  land 
was  the  same  as  in  California  in  1896*  (37.2  per  cent)  the  value 
of  the  land  alone  was  $24,933,973,842,  and  the  rate  of  tax  on 
land  alone  to  produce  the  sum  raised  by  national  and  ad 
valorem,  state,  and  local  taxation  would  have  been  $3.40  on 
$100,  or  3.4  per  cent.  The  total  rental  value  of  the  land,, 
assuming  interest  to  be  5  per  cent,  was  $1,246,668,692.  The 
taxation  of  that  year  would  not,  therefore,  have  consumed  the 
entire  rental  value  of  land.  This,  however,  gives  no  indica- 
tion of  how  the  burden  would  have  been  divided  between 
city  and  country. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  statistics  of  assessments  and  taxa- 
tion within  the  United  States  which  give  a  better  indication 
of  the  probable  results  of  the  single  tax  as  a  fiscal  measure 
than  those  of  California.  Since  1879  all  laud  in  California  is 
assessed  separately  from  the  improvements  upon  it,  and  "city 
and  town  lots  "  are  consolidated  in  the  returns  separately  from 
other  real  estate.  All  property,  also,  is  required  to  be  assessed 
at  its  "actual  cash  .value,"  which  in  an  ultimate  analysis  must 
mean  a  certain  number  of  times  the  cash  rent  which  is  paid, 
or  might  be  obtained  for  it.  If  interest  is  assumed  to  be  five 
per  cent,  the  "cash  value"  would  be  twenty  times  the  annual 
rent  which  could  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  property.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  property  is  not  assessed  at  its  true  value,  espe- 
cially city  property,  nor  can  its  true  value  be  known  in  many 
cases,  because  the  income  which  it  yields  is  not  known.  As 
in  other  states,  the  cities  are  doubtless  regularly  undervalued. 
Still,  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  seeks  to  remedy  this, 
and  the  fact  that  in  1890  real-estate  values  in  California  were 
grossly  inflated  both  in  city  and  country,  and  that  the  item 
"  city  and  town  lots  "  includes  large  areas  of  what  was  really 
farm  property,  incline  me  to  consider  the  real-estate  assess- 
ment of  California  in  1890  as  nearer  to  the  "true  value"  of 


*In  the  older  and  colder  states  the  ratio  of  improvements  would  be  greater, 
and  the  land  tax  rate  would  he  higher. 
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the  property  than  any  other  assessment  or  estimate  that  I 
have  seen.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  regular  assess- 
ment, and  not  a  single  special  inquiry,  and  was  made  after 
eleven  years'  experience,  largely  by  the  same  officials,  in  the 
valuation  of  property  on  that  plan.  The  assessors  were  at 
least  "sworn"  to  assess  at  true  value  if  they  could  find  it. 
Railroads,  which  are  treated  by  single  taxers  as  "land,"  were 
separately  assessed,  but  as  I  do^not  believe  that  the  bare  land 
used  by  the  railroads — except  street  railroads — of  the  state 
yielded  any  rental,  after  paying  fair  interest  on  lionest  cost,  I 
do  not  include  them  as  taxable  real  estate.  The  street  rail- 
roads, also  not  assessed  as  real  estate,  doubtless  had  a  value  to 
be  reckoned  as  land  rent,  but  as  I  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  aggregate,  I  can  not  include  them.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  lines,  the  street  railroads  could  not  pay  much  rent, 
and  it  would  make  no  great  difference.  Still,  whatever  their 
rent  was  should  be  included  as  taxable,  from  a  single-tax 
standpoint.* 

The  state  and  local  taxes  in  1890,  in  California,  aggregated 
$18,754,850.  The  federal  taxation  of  that  year  was  $381,094,- 
265.  The  population  of  California  was  1 .9  per  cent  of  that  of 
the  United  States.  Adding  to  the  state  and  local  taxes  $7,240,- 
791,  which  is  1.9  per  cent  of  the  federal  taxation,  there  is 
a  total  of  $25,995,641  to  be  assessed,  upon  single-tax  prin- 
ciples, upon  the  real  estate,  not  including  improvements,  of 
the  state. 

Unfortunately  the  California  reports  of  1890  do  not  segre- 
gate the  real  estate  from  improvements,  as  they  have  since 
done,  and  I  am  compelled  to  take  the  returns  for  1891,  which 
are  much  higher,  although  the  property  assessed  was  the  same. 
The  State  Board  of  Equalization  that  year  took  great  pains  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  "true  value"  of  the  property  assessed, 
according  to  their  judgment,  and  raised  the  assessment  in  Sau 
Francisco  as  returned  to  them,  thirty  per  cent,  and  that  of 
Los  Angeles  County  fifteen  per  cent.  The  equalized  assess- 
ment for  1890,  of  real  estate  and  improvements,  was  $891,- 


*  This  omission  of  property  is  oflfset  by  the  omission  Sf  poll  and  license  taxes. 

22 
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449,172.*  The  equalized  valuation  of  the  same  property  foi 
1891  was  $1,013,394,461,  an  increase  of  $121,945,209.  If  il. 
was  really  a  "true  valuation"  in  the  sense  that  single  taxers 
use  the  word,  that  is,  free  from  any  speculative  taint,  it  should, 
at  five  per  cent,  have  yielded  or  earned  a  net  income  of 
$50,669,723.  In  my  judgment  single  taxers  could  well  afford 
to  accept  the  valuation  of  1891  as  really  the  "true  value"  of 
everything  which  they  would  call  "land" — and  as  I  write  this 
I  have  no  idea  how  the  tax  is  coming  out,  for  I  have  not  yet 
made  the  computation. 

The  equalized  value  of  "city  and  town  lots"  without  im- 
provements was  $348,763,183.  If  the  local  state  and  national 
tax  of  1891  of  $25,995,641  had  been  assessed  on  city  and  town 
lots  alone,  the  rate  would  have  been  $7.10  on  $100,  or  7.1  per 
cent.     No  other  property  would  have  been  taxed  at  all. 

The  total  assessment  of  real  estate  without  improvements, 
including  farm  property  and  city  and  town  lots,  was  $764,311,- 
877.  If  the  national  state  and  local  taxes  had  been  assessed 
on  this  property  the  rate  would  have  been  $3.40  on  $100,  or 
3.4  per  cent.  The  averaged  equalized  value  of  country  lands 
taxed  in  1891  was  $11.56  per  acre.  Under  the  single  tax  land 
owners  would  b.ave  paid  an  average  rental  to  the  state  of  39.3 
cents  per  acre,  and  paid  no  other  tax — local,  state,  or  national.f 
Of  course  some  would  have  paid  more  and  others  less. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  California, 


*The  "true  valuation  "  of  real  estate  and  improvements  subject  to  taxation 
in  California  in  1890  is  given  in  the  census  returns  as  $1,517,565,300,  which 
gives  an  average  value  per  acre  for  the  land  taxed  of  $35.27.  To  those  who 
know  California  and  have  viewed  the  enormous  areas  of  taxed  land  which  is 
worth  almost  nothing,  any  such  valuation  is  sufficiently  absurd.  If  from  this 
"true  valuation  '  the  total  equalized  assessed  value  of  city  and  town  lots  be 
deducted,  and  the  remainder  divided  by  thirty-five  million  nine  hundred  fifty 
thousand  four  hundred  sixteen — the  number  of  acres  assessed  in  1891 — the  value 
per  acre  of  country  lands  will  appear  as  $32.79,  which  at  five  per  cent  should 
give  a  rental  value  of  $1.64  per  acre.  The  areas  of  arid  and  almost  worthless 
land  are  so  large  in  California  that  $15  to  $18  per  acre  for  land  and  improve- 
ments is  quite  high  enough  for  an  estimated  average. 

t  These  computations  do  not  include  poll  or  license  taxes,  as  data  are  not 
available. 
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after  equalization,  in  1891,  was  $1,275,832,510.  If  the  total 
local  state  and  national  tax  bad  been  levied  on  the  valuation 
the  rate  would  have  been  about  $2.0Q  on  the  $100,  or  two  per 
cent  upon  all  property  at  very  nearly,  at  least,  its  true  valua- 
tion. This  is  a  very  serious  burden,  which  tends  to  increase 
annually  as  we  require  more  and  more  of  our  local  govern- 
ments, and  as  a  nation  concern  ourselves  more  with  the  affairs 
of  mankind. 

The  tax  levied  in  1891  in  California  for  state  purposes 
alone  was  $4,873,848.  Had  this  tax  been  levied  on  city  and 
town  lots  alone  the  rate  would  have  been  $1.39  on  $100.  Had 
it  been  levied  on  all  real  estate,  without  improvements,  the  rate 
would  have  been  63  cents  on  $100,  in  these  and  other  similar 
supposed  cases,  no  other  propertj'^  being  taxed.  Tlie  actual 
rate  levied  on  all  property  in  the  state,  for  state  purposes  only, 
was  44.6  cents  on  the  $100. 

A  somewhat  clearer  view  may  be  obtained  by  arranging 
some  of  these  figures,  subject  to  the  assumptions  in  the  test,  in 
tabular  form. 

The  single-tax  theory  applied  to  United  States  and  California 
valuations  of  1890,  the  California  assessment  being  that  of 
1891,  and  the  total  taxation  as  given  in  census  returns  of 
1890:— 

California.  United  States. 

True  value  of  land  without  Improvements $1,013, 394,461        $23,933,973,84'2 

-Rental  value  at  5  per  cent 50,669,723  1,246,668,692 

Total  tax.  local, state,  and  national 25,995,641  852,459,405 

Eate  to  raise  the  tax  if  levied  on  land  without 

improvements $3.40  on   $100  $3.40  on  $100 

Eate  to  raise  tax  if  levied  on  true  value  of  all 

property $2.00  on  $100  $2.15  on  $100 

Eate  to  raise  tax  if  levied  on  city  and  town 

lots  only $7.10    on  $100  

Total  tax  for  state  purposes  only,  California, 

1891 $4,873,848  

Eate  of  tax  if  levied  on  city  and  country  land 

with"out  improvements $0.63    on  $100  

Actual  rate  levied  on  all  property  for  state 

purposes  only $0,446  on  $100  
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In  1890  there  was  collected  of  ad  valorem  taxes  in  the 
United  States  about  $3.00  from  real  estate  and  improvements 
to  $1.00  on  personal  property.  Assuming  that-  California 
farmers  paid  the  average  tax  on  personal  property,  a  farmer 
owning  land  and  improvements  assessed  at  $6,000  should  have 
been  assessed  on  $2,000  personal  property.*  Of  his  total  real- 
estate  assessment,  if  he  was  an  average  man,  $5,160  should 
have  been  upon  land,  and  $840  upon  improvements.  Under 
laws  as  they  are  he  was  taxed,  for  state  purposes  only,  at  the 
rate  of  44.6  cents  on  $100  and  his  total  tax  was  $35.68.  Under 
the  single  tax  he  would  have  paid  63  cents  upon  the  $100  on 
the  valuation  of  his  land  only,  which  was  $5,160,  and  his  tax 
for  state  purposes  would  have  been  $32.50.  This  being  the 
tax  of  the  average  man,  it  would  appear  that  farmers  having 
the  best  land  would  pay  somewhat  more  than  they  now  pay, 
and  those  having  the  poorest  land  considerably  less.  It  seems 
to  me  quite  probable  that  this  would  be  the  usual  result.  It 
seems  evident  to  me  that  if  all  taxation  was  collected  from  city 
and  town  lots,  the  tax  would  exceed  the  rental  value. 

The  proposal  to  confine  taxation  to  land  valuesf  is  more  than 
a  century  old,  but  it  seems  also  to  have  been  original  with 
Henry  George,  who,  in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  without  being 
aware  of  the  earlier  proposals,  first  brought  it  prominently 
before  the  world.  As  already  stated,  Mr.  George  advocated  the 
single  tax  as  a  means  of  social  reform  rather  than  as  a  method 
of  raising  revenue,  and  his  discussion,  from  a  fiscal  standpoint, 
is  not  satisfactory.     While  the  work  of  Mr.  George  is  neces- 


*  The  personal  property  taxed  in  California  in  1890  was  16  per  cent  of  the 
real  estate  and  improvements.  In  the  rural  districts  it  was  more  and  in  cities 
less.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  it  was  anywhere  near  33J  per"  cent  as 
assumed  in  the  tax.  In  1861  the  personal  property  assessed  was  49.62  per  cent 
of  real  estate,  from  which  it  has  declined  regularly  to  14.08  per  cent  in  1896. 

■j- Single  taiersdraw  a  sharp  distinction  between  "land  "  and  "  land  values." 
They  would  tax  no  land  for  which,  exclusive  of  all  improvements  which  are 
the  result  of  man's  labor,  the  user  could  not,  after  defraying  all  expenses 
including  his  own  labor,  afford  to  pay  a  cash  rent.  This  rent,  whatever  it 
might  be,  would  be  the  tax. 
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sarily  controversial,  it  is  brilliant,  and  bears  evidence  of 
earnest  conviction.  Of  the  innumerable  "replies"  to  Mr. 
George,  all  that  I  am  familiar  with  are  too  ill-tempered  to  be 
commended  to  the  general  reader.  While  I  think  him  entirely 
in  the  wrong  as  a  social  philosopher,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
convincing  reply  can  only  come  from  one  who  to  the  necessary 
ability  adds  the  same  earnest  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the 
unfortunate  classes  that  is  evident  in  the  life  and  work  of 
Mr.  George. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PARMER  AND  THE  CURRENCY* 

IF  I  have  sheep  to  spare  and  need  wheat  I  do  not  have  to 
find  one  who  has  wheat  to  sell  and  needs  sheep;  whoever 
needs  sheep  will  give  me  money  and  with  the  money  I 
can  buy  wheat.  One  of  the  functions  of  money  in  this  trans- 
action is  that  of  a  "medium  of  exchange."  In  common  lan- 
guage I  am  said  to  turn  my  sheep  into  money  and  my  money 
into  wheat. 

In  regard  to  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  there  are 
always  questions  of  convenience  arising,  as,  for  example,  with 
reference  to  its  form,  denominations,  and  the  like,  and  with 
respect  to  paper  money,  the  question  of  responsibility — that 
is  whether  it  shall  be  issued  by  banks  or  government — seems 
to  me  connected  mainly  with  this  function ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, however,  which  has  been  discussed  in  another  chapter, 
there  is  no  "Question  of  the  Day"  in  regard  to  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange;  such  questions  as  arise  are  settled  by 
the  authority  whose  duty  it  is  to  deal  with  them,  with  little  or 
no  concern  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

The  usefulness  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  how- 
ever, involves  one  characteristic  which  all  good  money  pos- 
sesses, and  without  which  it  is  not  good  ujoney;  it  must  be 
something  which  every  one  is  willing  to  take  in  exchange  for 
whatever  he  has  to  part  with.  I  do  not  mean  something 
which  some  are  willing  to  take,  or  all  are  willing  to  take  for 
some  things,  or  which  all  ought  to  be  willing  to  take,  but  some- 
thing which  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  are  willing  to  take  at  all 
times. 

The  only  substances  which  all  men  are  willing  at  all  times 


*  See  also  Book  Fourth,  Chapter  I  and  Appendix  G-. 
(342) 
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to  take  in  exchange  for  all  commodities  are  the  precious 
metals — gold  and  silver.  These  constitute  what  is  called 
international  money  because  they  are  recognized  as  money 
by  all  civilized  nations.  Considered  merely  as  instruments  of 
exchange  these  metals  constitute  the  best  money. 

Instead  of  the  metals  themselves,  promises  to  pay  the 
metals,  in  the  form  of  notes  issued  by  responsible  governments 
or  banks,  are  more  convenient  when  large  sums  are  involved, 
and  are  preferred  by  some  for  use  even  in  small  amounts ; 
these  constitute  good  money  so  long  as  they  can  as  a  matter 
of  fact  be  exchanged  at  any  time  for  the  metals  which  they 
represent,  and  so  long  as  everybody  believes  they  can  be  so 
exchanged.  Such  notes  constitute  what  is  called  "  represent- 
ative money."  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can  not  be 
exchanged,  on  demand,  for  what  they  represent,  these  notes 
are  not  really  good  money,  even  though  they  are  believed  to 
be,  and  perform  the  office  d5f  good  money  until  their  true 
character  is  discovered.  A  counterfeit  note  does  the  work 
of  good  money  until  it  is  found  to  be  counterfeit,  when  it 
immediately  loses  its  value. 

A  note  that  can  really  be  exchanged  for  the  metal  it  repre- 
sents is  not  good  money  if  any  one  to  whom  it  is  offered 
doubts  whether  he  can  get  coin  for  it  on  demand  or  fears  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  make  the  demand.  No  farmer  in  the 
United  States  doubts  that  if  he  should  present  a  note  of  the 
Bank  of  England  at  the  counter  of  the  bank  he  would  get 
gold  for  it,  but  he  can  not  go  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
he  may  not  find  any  one  who  can  conveniently  send  it  there, 
and,  not  being  fainiliar  with  its  appearance,  he  might  fear  that 
it  might  be  counterfeit,  and  so  might  be  unwilling  to  receive 
it,  even  although  actually  good;  a  United  States  "greenback" 
would  be  in  a  similar  situation  in  England,  while  each  will 
circulate  freely  in  its  own  country.  No  merely  representative 
money  is  therefore  "  international  money,"  although  the  notes 
of  contiguous  nations  often  circulate  readily  among  them- 
selves, as  those  of  France  and  Belgium  and  the  United  States 
and  Canada  do  to-day.  Circumstances,  however,  are  at  any 
time  liable  to  arise  to  prevent  the  convenient  return  of  repre- 
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sentative  mouey  to  the  place  of  redemption,  so  that  it  never 
is  certain  to  be  at  all  times  the  best  money. 

Sometimes  national  or  bank  notes  are  known  not  to  be 
redeemable  according  to  their  face  at  the  time,  and  yet  it  is 
believed  in  regard  to  them  that  they  will  sometime  be  re- 
deemed. That  was  the  case  with  United  States  "greenbacks" 
for  many  years  after  1861,  and  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
notes  of  many  other  countries  to-day.  Such  notes  may  still 
be  good  money,  or  they  may  not.  If  no  more  are  issued  than 
would  represent  the  metallic  money  which  would  have  circu- 
lated had  no  paper  money  been  issued,*  it  is  the  opinion  of 
most  economists  that  they  would  circulate  as  freely  as  if 
actually  redeemable,  and  be  "good  money"  in  the  sense  of 
being  able  to  buy  as  much  as  the  coin  which  they  represent. 
As  no  such  experiment  has  ever  been  made,  however,  we  do 
not  actually  know  this;  no  nation  refuses  to  redeem  its  paper 
money  if  it  can  help  it,  and  no  nation,  once  started  in  the  prac- 
tice of  issuing  currency  not  actually  redeemable  on  demand, 
has  ever  yet  refrained  from  issuing  very  much  more  than  the 
coin  which  would  have  circulated  in  the  absence  of  paper 
money.  When  this  happens  the  paper  money  still  circulates, 
but  not  at  its  face  value.  It  is  said  to  be  "inflated."  It  ceases 
to  be  even  good  national  money.  It  is  received  at  some  lower 
value,  which  is  fixed  partly  by  the  general  opinion  as  to  the 
probability  of  its  ultimate  redemption,  but  more  especially  by 
the  amount  of  excess  issues.  The  larger  the  issue  the  greater 
the  depreciation.  I  shall  discuss  this  further  in  connection 
with  the  functions  of  money  other  than  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  A  familiar  instance  of  excessive  issue  is  our  green- 
back and  national  bank  circulation  issued  during  the  Civil 
War.  Probably  few  doubted  the  ultimate  redemption,  in  coin, 
of  all  paper  money  there  issued,  by  the  United  States,  but  at 


*  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  nothing  impedes  the  natural  flow 
of  undepreciated  money,  there  will  always  he  present  sufficient  to  make  the 
exchanges,  just  as  there  will  he  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear.  As  the  people 
need  it,  somehow  they  will  get  it.  There  will  he  something  for  sale,  and  those 
who  wish  to  huy  will  send  money  to  pay  for  it. 
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one  time  one  gold  or  silver  dollar  would  buy  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  as  a  paper  dollar.  This  was  the  result  of 
excessive  issues.  When,  however,  it  becomes  evident  that 
representative  money  will  never  be  redeemed,  it  very  soon 
loses  all  value.  "Confederate"  bills,  after  Appomattox,  were 
known  to  be  valueless,  and  nobody  would  take  them  at  any 
price.  Until  other  currency  could  be  provided  such  exchanges 
as  wer*  necessary  took  place  by  means  of  barter,  which  is  the 
exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another.  But  wliere  there  are 
goods  to  be  exchanged  there  money  will  go,  and  there  was 
very  soon  other  money  in  circulation. 

Money  is  an  element  so  essential  to  the  transaction  of 
modern  business — barter  being  so  extremely  inconvenient — 
that  no  community  will  do  without  it.  If  gold  and  silver  are 
not  available,  something  will  be  substituted  as  a  temporary 
expedient.  Horace  White  enumerates  the  following  as  having 
been  used  as  money  within  historical  times:  cattle,  cacao 
beans,  salt,  silk,  furs,  tobacco,  dried  fish,  wheat,  rice,  olive-oil, 
coconut  oil,  cotton  cloth,  cowry  shells,  iron,  copper,  platinuraj 
nickel,  silver,  and  gold;  indeed,  he  says,  "it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  has  not  been  used  as  money  at  some  time  or 
place."  The  "  wampum  "  and  tobacco  currencies  of  our  early 
colonial  times  are  familar  to  every  one.  On  the  Pacific  Coast, 
cattle  were  commonly  used  as  money  up  to  recent  times.  The 
abstract  of  my  farm  in  California  shows  two  cases  in  which 
the  property  was  sold  for  "cattle"  with  no  money  value 
attached  to  them,  and  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  time. 

It  is  even  insisted  by  some  that  notes  upon  which  are 
printed  by  national  authority  the  words,  "This  is  a  dollar,"  or 
some  equivalent  expression,  are  as  good  as  any  money  for  all 
necessary  purposes,  even  though  issued  with  no  promise  or 
intent  to  redeem  in  anything.  There  is  just  enough  of  truth 
ill  this  contention  to  make  it  a  very  dangerous  error  among 
those  who  have  not  thought  carefully  about  money,  and  who 
are  anxious  to  be  able  to  get  money  cheaply.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  necessity  of  money  is  so  great  that,  in  the 
absence  of  anything  better,  such  money  as  this  would  perform 
all  the  necessary  functions  of  money  within  the  territory  of 
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the  nation  authorizing  it,  but  provided  only  that  no  more  of  it 
were  issued  than  would  equal  in  nominal  value  the  gold  and 
silver  necessary  to  conduct  the  business,  if  that  could  be  had. 
Such  money  is  called  "fiat  money,"  "fiat"  being  a  Latin  word 
meaning,  "let  it  be  done,"  that  is,  in  this  case,  "let  this  be 
money."  The  people  of  a  new  country,  like  our  first  colonists, 
have  no  means  of  getting  gold  and  silver — international 
money — except  by  the  exportation  of  goods.  But  exchanges 
among  themselves  are.  all  the  time  going  on,  domestic 
exchanges,  in  fact,  at  all  times  greatly  exceeding  international 
exchanges  in  volume,  and  for  these  money  is  needed.  In 
such  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
fiat  money  carefully  restricted  in  volume  would  be  much 
better  money  than  cattle,  or  tobacco,  or  rice,  whose  production 
would  increase,  and  ought  to  increase,  and  so  cease  to  be  a 
good  medium  of  exchange.  When  such  money  had  served  its 
turn  it  would  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes  and  so  return 
to  the  authority  which  originally  received  goods  for  it. 
Practically,  liowever,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  even 
this  use  of  fiat  money.  The  infirmity  of  human  nature  is 
such  that  no  government  would  be  able  to  restrict  its  issues  of 
fiat  money  to  the  amount  required  to  pay  for  what  itself 
required,  which  would  be  very  small,  because,  when  issued,  it 
would  immediately  begin  to  return  in  taxes,  so  that  the 
government  would  soon  receive  money  enough  for  its  uses  in 
the  ordinary  way.  This  would  not  satisfy  the  people,  who 
would  insist  upon  the  government  printing  the  money  and 
lending  it  to  them.  This  would  very  quickly  introduce  into 
circulation  a  much  greater  amount  of  money  than  would 
naturally  be  present  of  gold  and  silver  or  its  representatives, 
in  the  course  of  freely  moving  national  and  international 
exchanges,  when  it  would  immediately  depreciate,  and  cease 
to  be  a  good  medium  of  exchange.  And  still  it  is  true  that 
pure  fiat  money,  with  issues  carefully  restricted  to  displace 
only  its  face  value  of  metallic  or  representative  money,  would 
probably  make  an  entirely  satisfactory  medium  of  domestic 
exchanges.      I  say  "probably,"  because  the   experiment  has 
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never  been  made,  and  we,  therefore,  do  not  know  exactly  what 
would  happen.* 

An  issue  of  fiat  money  thus  carefully  restricted  would  save 
to  the  country  making  use  of  it  the  interest  upon  the  value  of 
the  metals  displaced,  and  the  loss  of  their  abrasion,  less  the 
cost  of  preparing  and  renewing  the  paper  currency.  It  would 
not,  however,  accomplish  what  its  only  advocates  desire :  it 
would  not  make  money  "cheap"  and  easy  to  get.  If  its 
volume  were  restricted  to  that  of  the  other  money  which 
would  circulate,  it  would  be  as  hard  to  get  as  other  money;  if 
it  were  increased  above  that  point  it  would  depreciate  and 
cease  to  be  good  money. 

When  paper  money  is  issued  in  excess  of  the  gold  and 
silver  which  would  circulate  iu  its  absence,  the  currency  is 
said  to  be  "iuflated."  No  nation,  I  think,  which  has  ever 
resorted  to  the  use  of  irredeemable  paper  money,  has  failed  to 
issue  it  in  excess — usually  very  much  in  excess — of  the  gold 
and  silver  previously  in  use.  Such  money  when  issued  by 
banks  is  issued  to  earn  interest,  and  when  issued  by  nations, 
is  issued  to  save  interest.!  Experience  shows  that  so  long  as 
it  can  be  made  to  have  the  appearance  or  the  prospect  of 
accomplishing  these  objects,  the  issues  will  be  increased.  If 
issued,  as  the  advocates  of  "fiat  money  "  desire,  as  loans  to  the 
people,  there  would  hardly  be  any  restraint  on  the  volume. 
As  the  issues  increased  it  would  depreciate.  If  redeemable, 
tlie  people  would  in  tlie  end  be  taxed  to  make  good  the 
depreciation.  If  pure  "iiat"  money,  the  loss  would  fall  upon 
its  holders  from  time  to  time. 

But  all  popular  demand  for  the  issue  of  fiat  or  irredeemable 
paper  money  is  accompanied   with   the  demand   that  it  be 


*  Many  economists  of  repute  are  of  the  opinion  that  sometime  in  the  future 
all  accounts  will  be  kept  in  what  they  call  "ideal  money  "—that  is,  money 
which  has  no  actual  existence.  There  are  no  theoretical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  and  it  offers  very  tangible  advantages,  but  it  does  not  contemplate  the 
disuse  of  actual  money,  and  is  not  yet  a  "  question  of  the  day." 

+  0f  course  government  paper  money  has  often  been  issued  because  other 
money  could  not  be  had,  even  by  borrowing. 
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made  a  "legal  tender."  A  legal  tender  is  money  which  the 
law  compels  creditors  to  receive  in  payment  for  debt.  It  will 
be  more  convenient  to  discuss  this  a  little  later.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  here — where  we  are  discussing  money  only  as  an 
instrument  of  exchange,  that  what  the  advocates  of  fiat  money 
desire  is  the  opportunity  to  pay  debt  with  money  which  is 
easier  to  get  than  gold  or  silver.  I  am  not  discussing  now 
whether  this  would  or  would  not  be  just,  but  merely  defining 
the  real  issue.  But  whether  just  or  not  the  experience  of 
mankind  is  that  attempts  to  raise  prices  by  the  excessive  issue 
of  representative  paper  money  have  proved  very  disastrous, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  issue  of  pure  fiat 
money  would  be  even  more  so.  The  first  to  sufifer  are  the 
rich.  In  the  end  the  rich  get  their  money  back  from  the 
poor.*  Those  who  always  suffer  most  and  longest  are  the 
farmers.  The  injustice  connected  with  the  use  of  money  I 
shall  come  to  soon.  The  use  of  irredeemable  or  fiat  money  is 
not  the  way  to  remedy  the  injustice,  for  the  reason  that  a 
popular  government  is  never  able  to  refrain  from  abusing  the 
privilege  of  issuing  such  money,  and  the  people,  especially  the 
farmers,  have  not  the  strength  and  shrewdness  to  prevent  the 
consequences  from  in  the  end  falling  mostly  upon  themselves. 
There  are  one  or  two  popular  fallacies  that  may  as  well  be 
disposed  of  here.  -Many  suppose  that  it  is  a  great  misfortune 
to  have  money  "go  out  of  the  country,"  and  even  advocate  the 
use  of  irredeemable  or  other  pure!)'  "  national "  currency 
because  it  "  can  not  be  exported."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
money  ever  does  go  out  of  the  country  except  to  buy  some- 
thing which  we  desire  more  than  money,  or  to  pay  debt;  in 
the  former  case  it  would  be  a  misfortune  not  to  have  the 
money  go  out,  and  in  the  last  case  it  is  just  that  it  should  go. 


*An  instance  in  point  is  the  greenback  and  bond  issues  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  Ohio,  where  I  then  lived,  one  who  in  1860  borrowed  $1,000  could  buy  with 
it  1,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Pour  years  later  he  could  have  paid  the  debt  with 
500  bushels  of  wheat.  The  creditor  lost  half  nis  loan.  He  could  however 
and  many  did,  invest  the  money  in  TT.  S.  bonds  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  in 
gold,  and  the  farmer  later  helped  pay  it  at  face  value  in  gold.  The  farmer  lost 
by  the  transaction. 
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No  money  is  "  non- exportable "  except  for  the  reason  that 
nobody  outside  the  country  will  take  it.  It  is  never  desirable 
to  have  money  that  other  people  do  not  want  and  will  not 
have. 

Another  fallacy  is  that  the  population  of  a  country  aflfords 
any  means  of  determining  the  amount  of  money  required  to 
"  transact  its  business."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  futile  com- 
parison of  the  "per  capita  circulation ''  of  one  country  with 
that  of  another.  Such  comparisons  have  no  value  in  the 
discussion  of  any  question  of  much  interest  to  the  people. 
When  a  statesman  observes  that  any  country  has  a  very  large 
per  capita  circulation  he  knows  that  either  business  is  very 
lively  there  or  that  there  is  a  large  irredeemable  circulation. 
Without  further  inquiry  he  can  not  tell  which.  As  an  item 
of  popular  information  it  has  much  less  value  than  the 
amount  of  annual  rainfall. 

Money  is  used  for  effecting  small  exchanges  and  paying 
balances.  In  the  majority  of  exchanges  which  enter  into  the 
record  of  the  business  transactions  of  the  country  it  is  not 
used  at  all.  Payments  are  made  by  the  balancing  of  credits 
based  on  the  ownership  of  commodities,  by  means  of  bank 
checks.  Some  economists  have  estimated  the  actual  money 
used  in  effecting  exchanges  as  low  as  three  per  cent  of  the 
total  volume;  a  more  common  estimate  is  five  percent.  I  am 
certain  that  this  is  far  too  low,  as  the  aggregate  of  small  trans- 
actions in  which  money  actually  passes  is  enormous,  but  the 
estimate  may  be  quite  correct  with  regard  to  those  transac- 
tions which  we  think  of  when  we  use  the  term  "commerce." 
As  what  we  call  "  civilization"  advances,  the  ratio  of  money  to 
the  business  transacted  grows  smaller.  It  will  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  all  my  farming  readers  that  the  number  of  those 
who  have  bank  accounts  increases  year  by  year.  Every  man 
who  opens  an  account  in  a  bank  by  so  much  diminishes  the 
demand  for  actual  money. 

But  subject  to  this  modification,  that  a  scattered  rural 
community  needs  more  money  to  transact  a  given  amount  of 
business  than  a  city  community  where  money  circulates  more 
rapidly,  and   more  use  is  made  of  banks,  that  community 
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needs  and  will  have  the  mpst  money  per  capUa  where  most 
"business"  is  done.  There  are  seldom  any  means  of  knowing 
the  amount  of  money  actually  in  a  community  or  a  nation  at 
a  given  time,  or  how  long  it  will  stay  there,*  and  absolutely 
no  means  of  knowing  in  advance  how  much  is  required.  At 
any  rate,  whatever  there  is  is  enough  so  far  as  the  transaction 
of  the  business  is  concerned,  or  the  use  of  money  merely  as 
a  medium  of  exchange.  Least  of  all  is  any  "per  capita" 
estimate,  such  as  we  often  see,  of  any  value  whatever.  It 
simply  tends  to  a  confusion  of  thought.  I  have  said  that 
whatever  money  there  is,  within  reason,  is  enough,  so  far  as 
getting  all  necessary  enchanging  done,  because  the  absence  of 
money  to  effect  an  exchange,  proves  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  made.  No  one  wants  the  commodities  that  are  for  sale,  or 
they  can  be  more  cheaply  bought  elsewhere.  If,  however, 
money,  or  credit  in  a  form  to  serve  the  purpose  of  money,  is 
scarce,  as  it  will  be  when,  there  is  fear  or  uncertainty  as  to 
financial  conditions  in  the  near  future,  while  exchanges  will 
not  usually  stop,  prices  will  be  low,  while  if  money  and  credit 
are  abundant  prices  will  be  higher. 

This,  brings  me  to  the  second  branch  of  my  subject — money 
as  a  measure  of  value.  It  is  only  in  regard  to  this  function 
of  money  that  there  is  ever  any  serious  popular  controversy. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  definitions  of  money,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  add  to  them.  The  definition  which  is  most  com- 
monly employed  in  popular  discussion  is  that  it  is  "  a  medium 
of  exchange  and  a  measure  of  value."  f 

The  second  part  of  this  definition,  which  I  take  because  it 


*  All  my  readers  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn  when  most 
crops  are  for  sale,  money  is  brought  into  the  country  "  to  move  crops."  The 
farmers  are  paid  cash.  This  they  distribute  to  their  creditors,  and  in  a  week  it 
is  all  back  in  the  banks  ready  to  pay  for  more  crops.  This  is  nearly  all  borrowed 
money.  When  all  the  crops  are  bought  the  money  goes  elsewhere  to  be  used 
in  other  ways. 

■\  Socialists  insist  that  the  only  proper  measure  of  value  is  the  labor  units 
employed  in  production,  excluding  rent,  interest,  and  profits  whose  justice  they 
do  not  acknowledge,  Single  laxers  also  consider  labor  the  ultimate  measure  of 
value,  although  they  do  not  exclude  interest  and  profits. 
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is  most  in  use  in  common  speech,  is  not  strictly  correct,  nor  is 
the  common  comparison  of  money  with  the  yardstick  and 
the  bushel  correct  in  all  cases.  To  measure  clotli  the  measure 
must  have  length,  as  a  yardstick;  and  to  measure  bulk  the 
measure  must  have  bulk,  as  the  bushel.  So  to  measure  value, 
the  measure  must  have  value.  Now  value  as  ordinarily  con- 
ceived means  tlie  results  of  labor  applied  to  the  production  of 
some  object  of  desire,  as  gold  or  silver.  Neither  metal  can  be 
obtained  without  substantial  labor,  and  both  are  objects  of 
desire,  irrespective  of  their  use  as  money.  Wampum,  how- 
ever, or  fiat  mone}',  is  not  the  result  of  much  labor,  nor  does 
any  one  desire  them  except  as  money.  They  have  no  value, 
and  hence  can  not  well  be  said  to  measure  value.  I  say  they' 
have  no  value  to  make  tlie  point  clear,  and  yet  that  is  not 
quite  true.  So  long  as  society  accepts  them  as  money,  they 
have  a  value  for  that  purpose,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
such  value  they  can  measure  value.  The  trouble  is  that, 
for  reasons  already  given,  society  is  constantly  changing  its 
opinion  in  regard  to  them,  usually  for  the  worse,  and  with 
every  fluctuation  of  opinion  there  is  a  change  iu  the  -capacity 
of  the  measure,  which  is  distinctly  what  we  do  not  desire  in 
any  measure.  Such  money  may  be  likened  to  a  leaky  gallon 
measure;  it  will  give  us  a  rough  notion  of  the  amount  of 
liquid,  provided  we  are  very  deft  and  move  quickly  enough ; 
if  we  let  the  milk  stand  a  little  in  the  measure,  there  will  be 
less  of  it;  if  we  accept  shaky  money  in  payment  and  keep  it 
a  few  days,  we  perhaps  can  not  again  buy  with  it  that  which 
we  sold  for  it.  We  none  of  us  desire  any  such  measure  of 
value  as  that. 

If  now  the  law  steps  in  and  prescribes  that  this  wampum 
or  fiat  or  irredeemable  money  shall  be  legal  tender — that  is, 
that  creditors  must  take  it  in  payment  for  debt — a  value  is 
certainly  created  which  did  not  before  exist.  The  money  at 
once  becomes  an  object  of  desire  to  those  who  have  debts  to 
pay,  especially  so  long  as  it  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply  than 
anything  else  that  will  pay  debt.  So  long  as  it  has  value  for 
paving  debts  it  will  be  received,  at  some  rate,  by  those  who  have 
no  debts  to  pay,  but  know  that  they  can  pass  it  on  to  those 
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who  have  that  use  for  it.  If  we  could  conceive  that  the  time 
would  come  when  there  were  no  debts  outstanding,  the  fiat 
money  might  lose  all  value,  since  no  law  can  compel  any  one 
to  part  with  property  in  hand  except  in  exchange  for  what  he 
desires.  In  former  ages  this  has  sometimes  been  tried  and  the 
severest  penalties  imposed  for  refusal  to  accept  whatever  the 
law  called  money  in  payment  for  goods.  It  has  never  suc- 
ceeded, except  as  for  a  short  time  the  terror  of  the  law  coerced 
some  individuals.  In  modern  times  no  such  attempt  would 
be  made,  and  if  it  were  would  simply  result  in  a  return  to 
barter. 

As,  under  any  conceivable  modern  legislation  or  condition, 
there  will  always  be  debts  to  pay,  it  is  the  belief  of  many 
excellent  persons  that  the  demand  for  any  legal  tender  money 
for  debt-paying  purposes  will  always  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  at 
its  full  face  value  for  other  purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
will  not,  if  issued  in  excess,  and  for  this  reason  that,  vast  as 
the  volume  of  pending  transactions  may  be  in  any  nation, 
they  are  but  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  aggregate  volume 
of  all  future  transactions,  and  when  men  part  with  property, 
and  have  no  debts  to  pay,  they  will  value  the  money  they 
receive  for  it  solely  with  regard  to  the  use  they  can  make  of  it 
in  the  future;  they  will  therefore  accept  money  having  no 
intrinsic  value  of  its  own,  solely  with  reference  to  what  they 
conceive  its  value  may  be  in  the  future;  and  if  they  part 
with  property  to  be  paid  for  at  some  future  time,  knowing 
that  they  may  be  paid  in  money  which  they  do  not  like,  they 
will  set  their  price  sufficiently  high  to  make  themselves  good.* 
It  is  in  this  way,  also,  that  we  most  readily  see  the  operation 
of  increased  volumes  of  money  in  raising  prices,  a  raise  in  the 
level  of  general  prices  being  precisely  equivalent  in  meaning 
to  a  depreciation  of  money,  although  from  force  of  habit  we 
seldom  think  of  the  occurrence  except  as  an  advance  of  price. 


*  The  alternative,  when  the  law  permits  it,  is  to  contract  to  be  paid  in  some 
money  satisfactory  to  the  creditor.  This  is  what  is  now  taking  place  in  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  loans,  and  other  long  credits,  which  are  generally 
made  payable  in  TJ.  S.  gold  coin. 
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■which  is  usually,  for  the  producers,  a  time  of  prosperity, 
because  costs  seldom  advance  as  rapidly  as  prices,*  and 
because  confidence  in  the  future  induces  free  purcliases. 

From  all  the  foregoing,  upon  which  I  believe  all  econo- 
mists are  substantially  agreed,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
only  money  which  is  satisfactory  to  everybody,  even  for  strictly 
national  use,  is  coined  gold  and  silver,  or  paper  money  known 
to  be  actually  and  conveniently  convertible  into  coin,  the 
a<?tual  coin  or  certified  bullion  being  the  only  reliable  inter- 
national money,  at  least  between  distinct  nations. 

This  is  because  these  metals  represent  actual  labor  in 
substantial  quantities,  applied  to  the  production  of  materials 
which  are  objects  of  desire  irrespective  of  their  use  of  money, 
and  which  are  practically  indestructible.  They  have  intrinsic 
value,  which  means  that  they  are  desired  for  themselves,  and 
not  solely  for  qualities  whichhave  been  imparted  to  them. 

A  satisfactory  national  money,  not  redeemable  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  is  theoretically  possible,  but  not  practically  so,  by 
reason  of  the  inferiority  of  human  judgment  aud  of  human 
nature,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  prevent  over  issues. 

The  fact  that  a  merely  national  currency  is  non-exportable 
is  not  only  of  no  value  to  the  nation  which  uses  it,  but  is  a 
slight  hindrance,  as  the  nation  having  the  non-exportable 
currency  must  pay  the  cost  of  procuring  the  precious  metals 
to  pay  foreign  obligations,  if,  as  will  usually  be  the  case,  it 
is  a  debtor  nation.  This  is  not  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
apparently  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  trade.^  If  there 
were  any  special  advantage  in  having  a  national  currency— as 
silver — for  domestic  purposes,  the  matter  of  foreign  exchange 
should  not  stand  in  the  way,  since  in  all  countries  the  volume 
of  domestic  transactions  is  enormously  greater  than  tliat  of  its 
foreign  transactions,  and  therefore  entitled  to  first  consider- 
ation in  mere  matters  of  convenience. 

It  is  also  true  that  as  human  society  is  now  constituted,  all 
the  money,  or  what  serves  the  purpose  of  money,  in  tlie  world, 
must  be  considered  as  one  stock,  which  flows  freely  where  it  is 


*  Neither  can  they  be  reduced  as  rapidly,  when  prices  are  falling. 

23 
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most  demanded^that  is,  where  profitable  use  can  be  made  of 
it — except  as  hindered  by  international  barriers  in  cases  where 
any  nation  uses  non-exportable  money. 

In  such  cases  the  non -exportable  money  displaces,  for  all 
domestic  uses,  the  precious  metals,  which  go  elsewhere  to  per- 
form their  functions  in  the  money  or  the  arts.  This  is  the 
well-known  Gresham's  law,  which  is  merely  that  any  person 
having  two  kinds  of  money  will  pay  out  the  less  valuable  to 
him,  and  keep  the  other,  which  is  thus  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation. In  due  time  this  better  money  finds  its  way  to  the 
banks,  usually  at  a  premium,  and  thence  to  some  other 
country  where  there  may  be  use  for  it. 

The  non-exportable  money,  whether  entirely  inconvertible 
or  not,  adds  to  the  world's  stock  of  money,  not  its  own  volume, 
but  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  which  it  displaces.* 
Its  extensive  use,  therefore,  must  tend  to  depress  the  general 
level  of  the  world's  prices,  even  although  it  has  the  effect  of 
raising  prices  in  the  country  which  uses  it. 

In  a  large  sense  it  is  true  that  tlie  more  money  and  credit 
there  is  in  the  world  at  any  time,  the  higher  the  level  of 
prices.  The  volume  of  money  does  not  vary  much,  but  the 
volume  of  credit  fluctuates  greatly.f     Credit  is  confidence  in 


*If  $1,000,000,000  is  assumed  as  the  amount  of  metallic  money  which 
would  circulate  in  a  nation  in  which  all  money  was  equal  to  coin,  and  subse- 
quently irredeemable  money  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000,000  was  issued,  the 
irredeemable  money  would  simply  take  the  place  of  the  $1,000,000,000  of  coin, 
which  woulB.  be  set  free  to  do  its  work  elsewhere  in  the  world.  In  this  case 
there  is  no  question  that  the  world's  stock  of  money  is  actually  increased  so 
long  as  the  irredeemable  money  does  its  intended  work.  But  it  does  not  add 
$2,000,000,000;  for  the  excess  of  issue  is  not  money  but  inflation.  It  adds  to 
apparent  value  in  the  country  using  it,  but  not  to  real  value. 

■f  It  must  not  be  understood  by  this  that  we  can  make  prices  bob  up  and 
down  like  corks  in  rough  water,  by  constantly  tinkering  with  the  currency. 
The  operation  of  money  on  prices  is  very  slow,  which  we  are  apt  to  forget  in 
our  glib  discussions  of  the  subject.  We  can  state  in  a  sentence  a  result  which 
is  the  work  of  years.  Effects  are  first  felt  in  the  money  centers,  where  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  study  these  movements,  foresee  what  is  coming  and  adapt 
their  business  to  it.  Gradually  the  effects — possibly  not  for  a  year  or  two — 
begin  to  be  felt  in  the  rural  districts.     Before  this,  however,  they  have  been 
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the  future.  "When  this  fails  the  stock  of  money  is  also  locked 
lip,  and  we  say  that  money  is  scarce,  when  there  is  nearly  as 
much  money  aa  ever.  Money  alone,  however,  will  go  but  a 
very  little  way  towards  transacting  the  business  of  the  world. 
When  we  say  that  money  is  scarce,  what  we  really  mean  is 
tliat  it  is  generally  thought  that  a  great  many  people  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  pay  their  debts,  and  that  consequently 
immense  quantities  of  property  are  going  to  come  on  the 
market,  for  much  of  which,  at  least  for  a  time,  there  will  be 
no  profitable  use.  Those  who  owe  money,  therefore,  hoard  it, 
in  order  to  pay  their  own  debts  in  case  they  fail  of  collections, 
or  for  fear  they  will  lose  it  if  lent,  and  those  who  desire  to 
borrow  are  unable  to  get  either  money  or  credit.  Of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  money  is  as  plenty  as  before,  per- 
haps more  plenty,  since  all  who  have  the  power  will  call  it  in 
from  other  countries,  but  it  can  not  be  borrowed.  As  the 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  business  of  the  world  is  done 
on  borrowed  money  or  credit,  business  tends  to  stop  and  prices 
to  fall.  When  the  alarm  is  acute  and  excessive,  there  follows 
what  we  call  a  panic,  when  everybody  tries  to  collect  every 
dollar  that  is  owing  to  him  and  hoard  it. 

But  while  credit,  more  than  money,  fixes  the  prices  of 
commodities,  the  volume  of  money  is  so  large  that  in  the 
long  run  as  money  increases  prices  tend  to  decrease.  Money 
never  decreases,  except  by  the  withdrawal  of  inconvertible 
mpney  from  circulation,  or  by  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  of 
some  part  of  it.  When  this  occurs  there  is  a  depression  of 
prices,  subsequently,  if  the  loss  is  local,  by  withdrawal  of 
irredeemable  money,  made  good  by  the  inflow  of  other  money. 
If  the  depression  is  severe,  and  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  credit, 
this  may  take  a  long  time.  If  by  loss  of  purchasing  power  of 
international  money,  the  effect  is  world-wide. 

I  have  hitherto  treated  gold  and  silver  as  of  equal  impor- 


discounted  by  more  acute  and  better-informed  men,  and  the  farmer  pays  high 
prices  for  merchandise  sometimes  before  he  gets  high  prices  for  produce,  and 
continues  to  pay  high  prices  after  produce  begins  to  fall.  None  suffer  from  an 
unstable  currency  so  severely  as  the  farmer. 
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tance  as  money  metals.  Up  to  about  1870  this  was  true.  Since 
that  time  a  great  alteration  has  taken  place  in  their  relative 
values,  which  has  resulted  .in  a  great  political  controversy. 
The  money  "question  of  the  day"  is  the  question  of  the  use 
to  be  made  of  silver  as  a  money  metal.  Upon  this  question  I 
intend  to  give  no  opinion  of  my  own,  but  to  present  the  argu- 
ment for  each  side  in  a  form  acceptable  to  its  most  earnest 
advocates,  and  leave  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself,  prefacing 
this  with  a  statement  of  facts  conceded  by  all  well-informed 
persons  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Silver  and  gold  have  been  used  as  money  by  all  civilized 
nations  from  time  immemorial.  They  have  never  been  held 
at  the  same  value  in  exchange,  pound  for  pound.  Since  the 
dawn  of  history  a  pound  of  gold  would  always  buy  more 
commodities  than  a  pound  of  silver.  This  difference  has 
tended  to  increase  slowly,  with  occasional  fluctuations  the 
other  way,  since  such  matters  have  been  carefully  noted.  At 
the  opening  of  trade  with  Japan  a  pound  of  gold  was  valued  in 
that  country  at  four  pounds  of  silver.  Of  course  it  very  soon 
rose  there  to  its  value  in  silver  elsewhere,  doubtless  making 
some  fortunes  quickly  for  shrewd  traders.  In  England,  in 
1262,  there  are  records  of  exchanges  at  the  fate  of  nine  and 
two-fifths  pounds  of  silver  for  one  of  gold;  in  1485,  the  ratio 
of  silver  to  gold  was  declared  to  be  thirteen  and  three-fourtlis 
to  one;  this  was  in  England.  About  the  same  time  the  ratio 
in  Spain  was  about  ten  and  one-half  to  one.  Gradually,  as 
commercial  intercourse  increased,  the  ratios  in  different  coun- 
tries tended  to  come  together,  although  hot  very  closely ;  in 
1724  the  ratio  at  the  French  mint  was  fourteen  and  one-half 
to  one,  and  at  the  English  mint  fifteen  and  one-fifth  to  one. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  more  common  ratio  was  fifteen  and  one-half  to 
one,  at  which  ratio  it  is  still  maintained  so  far  as  coined.* 
When  the  United  States  began  coinage  the  ratio  was  fixed  at 
fifteen  to  one ;  but  as  a  pound  of  gold  would  buy,  in  France, 
half  a  pound  more  of  silver  than  it  would  buy  here,  all  our 


*  Silver,  except  subsidiary  coins,  is  not  coined  in  Europe. 
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gold  went  out  of  the  country,  and  we  were  on  a  silver  basis, 
although  nominally  the  basis  was  bimetallic. 

The  fact  was  that  silver  and  gold  refused  to  remain  per- 
manently at  any  ratio  in  any  country.  The  law  had  no  eflfect 
on  the  ratio,  except  when  debts  were  to  be  paid.  The  com- 
mercial importance  of  England,  in  the  meantime,  so  increased 
that  there  was  frequent  occasion  for  the  payment  of  very 
large  sums,  upon  which  the  saving  of  one-fourth  or  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  was  an  object.  The  half  of  one  per  cent  on 
$100,000  is  $500.  Of  course  all  debts  were  paid  in  the  cheap- 
est metal  for  the  time  being,  which  led  to  constant  friction 
in  the  mercantile  classes;  and  partly  to  get  rid  of  this  incon- 
venience and  bickering,  England,  in  1810,  after  some  years  of 
experiment,  made  gold  the  standard  and  the  only  legal  tender 
for  debts  above  $10.  That  law  has  never  been  changed.  It 
was  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing 
classes,  has  always  been  acceptable  to  them,  and  did  not 
interfere  with  the  use  of  silver  in  the  small  transactions  of  the 
masses.  No  economist  has  noted  that  the  use  of  silver  seriously 
decreased  in  consequence  of  the  act,  or  that  its  price,  as  com- 
pared with  gold,  fell.  In  fact,  it  did  not,  the  ratio  of  silver  to 
gold  remaining  just  as  it  had  been,  gently  fluctuating  about 
fifteen  and  a  half  to  one  in  all  commercial  countries. 

In  1834  the  United  States,  partly  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
the  "home  market"  for  gold,  which  was  then  believed  to  exist 
in  large  quantities  in  the  southern  states,  changed  the  ratio 
from  fifteen  to  one  to  sixteen  to  one.  Our  silver  was  now 
overvalued,  with  respect  to  the  European  market,  and  in  two 
or  three  years  all  our  silver  had  disappeared,  even  to  the  dimes 
and  half  dimes,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  gold  which  came 
back  from  Europe.  For  small  change  we  were  reduced  to 
Mexican  and  other  foreign  silver  which  had  become  too  much 
worn  to  circulate  in  its  own  country,  and  was  bought  up 
cheaply  by  speculators,  shipped  to  this  country,  and  put  into 
circulation  at  its  face  value.  This  was  the  silver  used  in  all 
rural  districts  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  All  elderly  per- 
sons will  remember  the  squabbles  as  to  whether  the  "  pillars  " 
could  be  seen  on  the  pieces.     If  they  could  be  seen  the  piece 
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was  a  quarter  of  a  dollar ;  if  not,  it  was  ten  cents.  This  dis- 
appearance of  small  coin  is  not  likely  to  occur  again,  as  all 
commercial  nations  now  introduce  alloy  into  small  coins,  so 
that  their  metal  value  is  much  less  than  tlieir  face  monetarj- 
value.  This  renders  it  unprofitable  to  melt  or  export  them, 
and  they  remain  in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  people.  If 
they  were  issued  greatly  in  excess  of  requirements  for  small 
change,  they  would  depreciate  to  their  metal  value. 

During  the  Civil  War,  and  for  some  years  after,  we  had  an 
irredeemable  currency,  neither  silver  nor  gold  being  in  circula- 
tion except  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  a  strong  local  sentiment 
kept  them  in  use.  Even  our  small  change  was  paper.  This 
was  the  first  thing  to  be  remedied,  as  the  gradual  appreciation 
of  the  paper  brought  the  debased  subsidiary  coins  into  circu- 
lation, while  the  silver  dollar  and  the  gold  coins  were  still  at 
a  premium. 

As  the  time  for  resumption  of  specie  payments  approached, 
it  became  necessary  to  revise  our  coinage  laws,  which  were 
antiquated  and  in  many  respects  inconvenient.  We  were 
coining  some  pieces,  as  the  three-cent  piece  and  the  twenty- 
cent  piece,  which  were  not  found  desirable.  At  that  time  we 
had  become  used  to  paper  money  of  small  denominations,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  desire  for  silver  dollars.  It  was  at  any 
rate  useless  to  coin  them,  as  they  were  worth  more  than  their 
face  value  in  gold,  and  consequently  would  not  circulate,  but 
go  to  the  melting  pot  as  fast  as  made,  thus  keeping  our  mints 
at  work  absolutely  for  nothing,  with  a  loss  to  the  country  of 
from  $20  to  $40  upon  each  $1,000  coined,  as  the  silver  bullion 
cost  the  nation  so  much  more  than  could  be  obtained  for  it  when 
coined.  This,  of  course,  government  would  not  permit,  and 
as  no  owner  of  bullion  would  offer  it  for  coinage,  no  silver 
dollars  had  been  coined  for  many  years.  In  1861,  when  the 
silver  dollar  was  worth  $1.03  in  gold,  the  director  of  the  mint 
recommended  either  a  change  in  the  ratio  or  the  abolishment 
of  the  coin.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war,  however,  prevented 
action  at  that  time. 

In  1871,  however,  when,  after  some  years  of  investigation 
by  committees,  Congress  set  about  enacting  a  new  coinage  law 
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a  bill  passed  the  Senate,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  director  of  the  mint,  which 
adopted  the  gold  dollar  as  the  monetary  unit,  and  discon- 
tinued the  silver  dollar*  which  was  then  worth  $1.02  in  gold. 
The  matter  attracted  no  public  attention,  for  it  was  not  thought 
of  as  having  popular  interest.  For  lack  of  time  the  bill  failed 
to  become  a  law  at  that  cession,  but  subsequently,  in  1873,  was 
duly  enacted.  It  was  freely  discussed  in  both  Houses,  but 
attracted  little  attention,  as  very  few  congressmen  or  editors 
knew  anything  about  the  subject.  It  was  a  matter  upon 
which  Congress  and  the  public  were  accustomed  to  rely 
upon  the  experts  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  coinage 
committees. 

It  has  been  believed  by  a  great  many  people  that  these 
experts  were  corrupt,  and  that  the  omission  of  the  silver 
dollar,  which  amounted  to  a  demonetization  of  silver,  was  the 
result  of  a  criminal  conspiracy,  intended  to  operate  to  the 
improper  advantage  of  capitalists.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  of  the  world  up  to  that  time,  and  of  the 
condition  of  economic  science  'at  that  time,  it  would  seem  that 
no  economist  or  statesman  could  have  had  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  serious  results,  affecting  values  on  a  large  scale 
would  follow.f  Of  course  if  we  had  known  then  what  we 
have  since  learned  it  would  liave  been  different.  Most  of 
the  really  important  things  bearing  on  this  question  had  not 


*  Three  other  coins  were  discontinued  in  1873 — the  three-cent,  two-cent,  and 
silver  five-cent  piece. 

fit  was  predicted  by  a  few,  notably  by  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd,  an  English  expert, 
and  a  strong  bimetalist,  who  foretold,  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  which 
he  strongly  opposed,  almost  precisely  what  has  happened.  By  a  curious 
inversion  of  facts,  which  is  really  comical,  this  most  pronounced  of  all  bimetai- 
ists  appears  in  the  popular  legend  of  the  "Crime  of  1873  "  as  the  head  devil 
in  corrupting  our  congressmen  to  demonetize  silver.  Very  few  economists  or 
statesmen — none  in  fact  who  were  in  a  position  to  act — were  impressed  with 
this  prophecy,  and  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  blamed.  Men  who  can  see  a 
generation  ahead  are  called  cranks,  and  have  very  little  influence  in  their  own 
generation. 
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then  happened.  Any  notion  that  there  were  then  living 
bankers  with  shrewdness  enough  to  foresee  what  has  happened 
as  the  result  of  the  demonetization  of  silver,  and  faith  enough 
to  act  on  their  belief,  is  a  popular  myth.  Those  who  employ 
such  a  statement  in  argument,  hurt  their  cause.  There  was 
no  "crime  of  1873."  Tliere  may  have  been  a  misfortune. 
The  standard  was  changed  for  greater  certainty  and  con- 
venience in  dealing  with  large  sums  of  money,  with  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  would  have  any  important  effect  on  small 
transactions.    But  it  did. 

At  the  time  when  we  were  revising  our  coinage  systems, 
other  nations,  partly  for  the  same  reasons  which  determined 
us,  and  partly  for  local  reasons,  were  doing  the  same  thing. 
Germany  first,  and  then  other  countries,  wholly  or  partially 
demonetized  silver.  The  result  has  been  a  fall  in  silver  as 
compared  with  gold,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
In  1870  fifteen  and  six-tenths  ounces  of  silver  would  buy  one 
ounce  of  gold.  Now  it  requires  thirty-four  and  seven -tenths 
ounces  of  silver  to  buy  an  ounce  of  gold.  This  did  not  happen 
all  at  once.  For  the  first  ten  years  the  depreciation  was 
gradual.  In  1883  eighteen  and  six-tenths  ounces  of  silver 
could  still  buy  an  ounce  of  gold,  an  increase  of  the  ratio  by 
only  three  in  ten  years. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  two  metals  at  a  uniform  ratio 
has  always  been  recognized,  although,  until  recent  years,  the 
object  was  merely  to  prevent  the  minor  fluctuations,  which  were 
embarrassing  in  large  transactions,  no  one  apparently  fearing 
any  such  depreciation  as  would  actually  affect  prices  of  com- 
modities. With  this  object  in  view,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  Greece  formed,  about  1866,  what  is  known  as 
the  "Latin  Union,"  which  was  an  agreement  between  the  coun- 
tries that  their  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  at  the  ratio 
of  fifteen  and  one-half  to  one,  both  being  legal  tender.  Within 
a  few  years  after  1873,  public  attention  in  this  country  began 
to  be  directed  to  the  effect  of  the  disuse  of  silver  upon  prices, 
largely,  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  our  mine  own- 
ers, who  by  the  disuse  of  silver  for  coinage  began  to  find 
increasing  difficulty  in   marketing  their  bullion.      The  arts 
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would  not  absorb  the  annual  output  of  bullion  at  prices  whicli 
had  hitherto  been  paid.  For  the  purpose  of  sustaining  silver, 
which  was  then  at  a  ratio  of  seventeen  and  nine-tenths  to  one, 
Congress,  in  1878,  directed  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  to  be 
resumed,  and  made  them  legal  tender,  concurrently  with  gold, 
in  unlimited  amounts,  at  their  face  value,  which  was  at  the  ratio 
of  sixteen  to  one,*  at  the  same  time  pledging  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  that  all  money  issued  by  its  authority  should 
be  constantly  maintained  at  its  face  value  at  the  existing  ratio 
of  sixteen  to  one.  This,  in  effect,  pledged  the  United  States  to 
give  gold  dollars  for  silver  dollars  on  demand,  which  has 
always  been  done,  although  by  indirect  methods  involving 
more  trouble  than  a  direct  exchange  of  one  metal  for  tlie  other. 
The  latter,  however,  is  usually  done  at  all  sub-treasuries  when 
requested. 

As  it  was  evident  that  when  any  one  could,  with  an  ounce 
of  gold,  buy  seventeen  and  nine-tenths  ounces  of  silver,  have 
it  coined,  and  buy  back  the  ounce  of  gold  for  sixteen  ounces 
of  coined  silver,  every  one  would  be  eager  to  do  it,  and  that, 
tlierefore,  unless  silver  should  promptly  rise,  there  would  be 
a  great  loss  to  the  treasury,  individuals  were  not  allowed  to 
deposit  silver  for  coinage,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
directed  to  buy  the  bullion  and  coin  it  for  account  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  in  this  way  made  the  profit  between  the  market 
value  of  silver  bullion  and  the  face  value  of  the  coin.  This 
profit  to  the  government  is  called  "seigniorage."  The  amount 
directed  to  be  coined  was  not  less  than  $2,000,000,  and  not 
more  than  $4,000,000  per  month.  It  was  believed  that  coin- 
age to  this  amount  would  sustain  the  price  of  silver.  In  the 
meantime  the  authorities  of  the  Latin  Union  had  become 
alarmed,t  and  in  1873  had  agreed  that  the  aggregate  annual 


*The  exact  ratio  is  15.98  to  1. 

f  When  the  Latin  Union  was  formed  it  established  "  free  coinage  "  for  both 
gold  and  silver.  Any  one  could  deposit  either  metal  and  receive  coin  for  it  less 
a  trifling  mint  charge.  When  silver  began  to  fall,  the  market  ratio  had  only 
to  increase  to  15.75  to  induce  deposits  of  silver  for  coinage  in  Prance,  to  an 
amount  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  mint  for  two  years.     In  one  year  the 
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silver  coiuage  of  all  its  members  should  not  exceed  $24,000,000, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  legal  tender  for  sums  above  $10. 
Subsequently,  in  1876,  all  coinage  of  silver,  except  subsidiary 
coins,  was  discontinued  by  the  Latin  Union,  and  a  similar 
course  was  gradually  taken  by  all  other  European  countries 
except  Eussia,  which  is  on  a  silver  basis,  and  subsequently  by 
British  India  and  Japan. 

As  silver  continued  to  fall  in  spite  of  purchases  by  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1890,  was 
directed  to  increase  his  purchases  to  4,500,000  ounces  per 
month,  of  which  2,000,000  ounces  were  to  be  coined,  the 
remainder  to  lie  in  the  treasury  as  bullion,  uuless  called  for, 
as  coin,  by  the  demands  of  commerce.  Gold  and  silver 
were  at  that  time  at  a  ratio  of  nineteen  and  six- tenths  to 
one.  It  was  hoped  that  these  liberal  purchases  would  surely 
sustain  the  price  of  silver,  but  they  did  not,  and  in  1893  the 
purchasing  clause  of  the  act  was  repealed,  and  since  that  time 
no  silver  has  been  purchased  by  the  United  States,  and  little, 
if  any,  coiued.  On  November  1, 1894,  the  United  States,  since 
1873,  had  coined  silver  dollars  of  the  face  value  of  $421,776,- 
408,  and  had  on  hand,  in  addition,  silver  bullion  to  the  amount 
of  138,809,681  fine  ounces.  Tlie  total  cost,  in  gold,  of  the 
coin  and  bullion  had  been  $508,993,975.  It  was  worth,  at  that 
time,  $293,549,258*  in  gold,  and  as  this  is  written,  with  the 
ratio  of  silver  to  gold  thirty-four  and  seven-tenths  to  one,  is 
worth,  as  bullion,  $278,472,525— the  United  States  being 
pledged,  as  to  the  portion  which  is  coined,  to  maintain  it  at 
its  face  value  of  sixteen  to  one. 

It  became  evident  that  the  United  States  could  not  sustain 
the  price  of  silver  in  this  way,  and  that  the  attempt  to  do  so 


deposits  of  silver  to  be  coined  rose  from  5,000,000  francs  to  654,000  000  francs. 
If  a  difference  of  .35  could  cause  such  a  rush  to  dump  silver,  it  can  be  imagined 
what  would  happen  if  the  difference  were  greater.  As  the  Latin  Union  like 
the  United  States,  guaranteed  the  ratio  of  16J  to  1  on  all  its  coinage,  it  was 
compelled  first  to  restrict  and  then  to  suspend  free  coinage  of  silver. 

*  At  average  prices  of  silver  for  1894.     These  figures  are  not  extended  to 
absolute  correctness. 
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was  seriously  impairing  its  credit  and  that  of  its  people  * 
The  United  States,  while  nominally  on  a  bimetallic  basis, 
because  gold  and  silver  of  its  own  coinage  are  both  legal 
tender  in  unlimited  amounts,  is  really  upon  a  gold  basis, 
because  the  United  States  stands  pledged  to  redeem  the  silver 
in  gold.  We  receive  a  silver  dollar  at  the  same  value  as  a 
gold  dollar,  not  for  the  silver  there  is  in  it,  nor  wholly  because 
it  is  legal  tender,  but  because  of  the  promise  of  the  United 
States  to  see  that  we  get  gold  for  it.  If  we  should  lose  faith  in 
that  promise,  silver  dollars  would  depreciate.  Should  its  legal 
tender  function  also  be  withdrawn,  United  States  dollars  would 
be  worth  no  more  than  Mexican.  So  long  as  we  have  faith  in 
the  promise  of  the  United  States,  the  withdrawal  of  its  legal 
tender  function  would  make  no  difference  in  its  value  in 
ordinary  transactions.  National  bank  notes  are  not  legal 
tender,  but  we  accept  them  without  question,  or  caring  any- 
thing about  the  banks  which  issue  them,  because  we  know 
that  the  United  States  will  redeem  them,  if  the  banks  fail. 

Upon  the  failure  to  sustain  silver  by  monthly  purchases, 
and  after  international  conferences  had  made  it  evident  that 
n©  international  agreement  for  the  remonetization  of  silver 
could  be  reached,  the  advocates  of  silver  in  this  country  cut 
their  bridges  and  took  the  only  position  which  it  was  possible 
to  take  with  any  show  of  reason.  They  demand  that  we  open 
our  mints  to  the  free ,  coinage  of  silver,  by  whomsoever 
deposited,  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  and  that  the  silver  so 
coined  shall  be  legal  tender  in  unlimited  amounts,  for  all 


*The  expression  in  tie  text  means  exactly  what  it  says.  The  husiness,  and  espe- 
cially the  creditor,  classes  did  not  believe  that  the  United  States  were  rich  enough 
to  make  good  the  difference  between  the  market  and  our  legal  ratio  of  all  the 
silver  in  the.  world,  nor  did  they  believe  the  people  would  long  submit  to  be  taxed 
even  to  make  good  the  difference  on  the  amount  then  authorized  to  be  purchased. 
They  did  not  know  what  would  happen,  but  were  sure  things  could  not  go  on 
as  they  were.  Hence  they  began  to  press  for  gold  while  they  could  get  it,  and 
refused  to  lend  more  money  except  on  gold  contracts,  and  then  with  much 
caution,  or  to  undertake  any  new  enterprises.  "We  could  not  get  trusted  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  bullion  value  and  the  face  value  of  all  silver 
which  we  might  choose  to  coin. 
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debts,  public  and  private.  Whether  or  not  this  shall  be  done 
is  the  money  "  question  of  the  day." 

From  the  discussion  of  this  question  it  is  desirable  to 
eliminate  two  subsidiary  questions : — 

First,  shall  the  United  States  bonded  debt  be  paid  in 
silver?  By  its  terms  it  is  payable  in  "  coin,"  and  silver  is  coin. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  not  for  a  very  long  time  been 
customary  anywhere  in  the  world  to  employ  silver  in  these 
very  large  transactions,  and,  although  silver,  when  our  earlier 
bonds  were  issued,  was  worth  more  than  gold  at  a  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one,  no  creditor  would  expect  silver  in  payment, 
because  the  custom  was  to  use  gold  in  such  payments.  When 
our  later  bond  issues  were  made,  and  for  the  express  purpose 
of  strengthening  our  credit  in  borrowing  money,  Congress 
explicitly  pledged  the  nation  to  keep  all  currency  issued  by  it 
on  an  equality  with  gold.  Many  millions  of  our  bonds  have 
been  issued  on  the  strength  of  that  pledge,  and  if  any  are  out- 
standing of  earlier  issues,  they  have  continually  changed 
hands  on  the  strength  of  it.  The  faith  of  the  nation  is 
unquestionably  pledged  to  the  payment  of  these  bonds  in 
gold,  which  was  received  for  all  issued  since  the  war,  and  the 
pledge  must  be  made  good.  To  pay  the  national  debt  in 
silver  would  be  repudiation  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in 
value,  and  would  not  only  be  dishonest,  but  unspeakably  silly. 
Our  national  credit  would  be  gone,  and  when  we  need  to 
borrow  money  again,  we  should  be  compelled  to  pay  well  for 
it  or  go  without  it.  The  fact  that  our  credit  was  poor  would 
make  us  a  weak  nation,  certain  to  be  imposed  upon  by  other 
nations.  'This  would  require  increased  taxation  for  defense, 
and  in  one  way  and  another  we  should  pay  very  dearly  for 
our  dishonesty.  In  modern  times  the  ability  to  borrow 
money  cheaply  goes  far  to  take  the  place  of  a  standing  army 
and  a  great  navy.  While  the  intent  to  pay  the  national  debt 
in  silver  may  be  inferred  from  the  specific  demand  that  it  be 
— as  it  is  now — a  legal  tender  for  that  purpose,  and  while 
many  who  are  presumably  ignorant  of  the  equities  of  the  case, 
honestly  believe  that  it  should  be  so  paid,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  such  a  thing  should  ever  be  officially  proposed 
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except  by  some  demagogue  who  hopes  to  win  favor  from  the 
ignorant.  At  any  rate  I  decline  to  consider  it  as  a  debatable 
question  or  include  it  as  a  "  question  of  the  day." 

Secondly,  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  free  coinage  of 
silver,  is  the  United  States  to  stand  pledged,  as  it  is  now,  to 
maintain  all  silver  coined  by  it  at  a  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one 
with  gold  ?  This  question,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been 
made  a  matter  of  prominent  popular  discussion.  No  demand 
has  ever  been  made  by  the  advocates  of  silver  for  any  change 
in  the  existing  law,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  change  the  United 
States  would  stand  so  pledged.  At  present  prices  of  silver 
bullion,  under  such  an  arrangement,  any  one  with  $100  in 
gold  could  buy  silver  for  which,  when  coined,  he  could  get 
$200  in  gold.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  should  all  of  us 
drop  everj'thing  else  and  do  this.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
advocates  of  free  coinage  that  this  scramble  for  silver  to  dump 
onto  the  country  would  result  in  the  immediate  rise  of  silver 
to  its  old  ratio  with  gold.  That  some  rise  would  occur  is 
practically  certain;  that  any  such  rise  as  would  fully  protect 
the  treasury  would  occur,  no  competent  person  believes;  at  any 
rate,  the  risk  would  be  too  great;  the  United  States  alone  can 
not  afford  to  pledge  itself  to  make  good  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  silver  and  gold  of  the  world;  none  of  us  are 
willing  to  be  taxed  for  any  such  purpose,  or  to  take  any 
chance  of  it.  I  shall  assume,  also,  that  this  is  not  a  practical 
question,  but  that  should  we  adopt  free  coinage  of  silver,  the 
ynited  States,  as  to  all  silver  coined  after  that  date,  would 
assume  no  responsibility  except  for  weight  and  fineness. 
The  new  dollars  must  take  their  chance.  They  would  be  legal 
tender. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  no  competent  person  will 
undertake  to  predict  what  would  happen,  except  in  a  very 
general  way.  The  more  competent  the  person,  the  more  cer- 
tainly he  would  not  predict;  but  all  well-informed  persons 
believe  that  gold  would  immediately  disappear  from  circula- 
tion in  this  country,  and  that  silver  would  rise,  as  compared 
with  gold,  to  some  ratio  intermediate  between  that  at  present 
existing  and  the  nominal  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.    The  real 
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"question  of  the  day"  is  whether  we  shall  change  from  the 
gold  standard  to  a  silver  standard,  and  even  those  who  have 
most  faith  in  a  rise  of  silver  realize  that  they  must  defend  the 
silver  basis  in  order  to  win. 

There  is  one  alternative  which  may  as  well  be  mentioned 
here.  If  the  United  States  and  the  principal  commercial 
nations  of  Europe  would  agree  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver 
freely  as  deposited,  making  both  legal  tender  at  a  uniform 
ratio,  it  is  the  concensus  of  well-informed  opinion  that  the 
two  metals  would  remain  at  that  ratio  indefinitely,  except  in 
tlie  case  of  events  not  reasonably  to  be  expected.  There  is 
not,  however,  agreement  that  they  could  be  maintained  at 
sixteen  to  one,  some  thinking  that  the  ratio  would  need  to  be 
as  high  as  twenty  to  one,  even  if  all  commercial  nations  were 
to  unite.  I  know  of  no  way  of  determining  this  without  trial. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  to  be  tried.  Repeated  attempts  by 
this  country  to  induce  European  nations  to  unite  with  us  in 
remonetizing  silver  have  made  it  evident  that  other  nations 
will  not  join  unless  England  comes  in,  and  that  England,  at 
least  for  the  present,  will  refuse.  The  reasons  assigned  by 
Great  Britain  for  her  refusal  to  join  in  such  a  movement,  are 
those  usually  assigned  by  the  advocates  of  gold  monometalism. 
The  strongest  reason,  however,  is  believed  to  be  one  not  offi- 
cially given,  which  is  the  belief  of  a  controlling  majority  that 
Great  Britain,  as  a  creditor  nation,  is  directly  interested  in 
preventing  money  from  being  easier  to  get.  A  minority,  how- 
ever, even  tliere,  think  that  England's  prosperity  can  best  be 
promoted  by  the  prosperity  of  the  world,  and  that,  unless 
prices  begin  to  rise,  the  loss  of  debts  by  bankruptcy,  and  the 
loss  of  trade,  will  more  than  offset  any  possible  gain  by  the 
maintenance  of  low  prices,  and  so  believe  it  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  unite  with  other  nations  in  remonet- 
izing silver.  Besides,  there  are  many  debtors  in  Great  Britain 
itself.  But  for  the  present  there  is  no  likelihood  that  Great 
Britain  will  abandon  her  exclusive  gold  standard,  and  hence 
no  likelihood  of  international  bimetalism.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  "question  of  the  day"  in  America.  There  is  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  favor  of  it.  Its  adoption  depends  upon 
other  nations. 
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It  is  also  proposed  by  some  that  if  the  United  States  alone 
should  undertake  to  find  sufficient  use  for  silver  to  materi- 
ally raise  the  price  of  the  world's  stock  of  silver,  it  should 
not  attempt  to  raise  it  to  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  which 
very  few  believe  it  can  do,  but  that  it  should  expend  its  effort 
towards  sometliing  easier,  in  which,  as  they  claim,  there  is  a 
fair  chance  of  success.  They  therefore  propose  that  we  estab- 
lish free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  twenty  to  one,  or  even 
twenty-four  to  one.  If  in  this  manner,  as  tljey  claim,  the 
United  States  can  raise  the  market  price  of  the  world's  stock 
of  silver  even  to  one  of  those  ratios,  we  shall  have  gained 
much  while  still  retaining  the  advantage  of  an  international 
currency.  This  proposal,  however,  has  so  far  received  little 
indorsement  in  this  country,  altliough  in  the  discussions  relat- 
ing to  international  currency  it  has  strong  advocates.  It  is 
possible,  at  any  time,  that  the  discussion  may  center  on  this 
proposition  even  here,  but  at  present  the  advocates  of  silver 
say  "sixteen  to  one  or  nothing,"  and  their  .opponents  oppose 
any  action  whatever  by  the  United  States  alone.  And  so  the 
issue  is  made  up. 

The  important  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  question 
can  be  stated  quite  briefly,  but  their  proper  apprehension 
requires  tiie  presentation  of  one  or  two  other  matters  not  yet 
alluded  to.  It  ma}'^  be  assumed  that  as  the  world's  stock  of 
money  increases,  prices,  other  things  remaining  equal,  will 
rise;  and  that  if  motiey  decreases,  or  even  remains  stationary 
while  commodities  and  exchanges  increase,  prices  will  fall. 
While  assuming  this,  however,  I  have  hitherto  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  money  used  to  pay,  on  the  spot,  for  purchases, 
and  promises  to  pay  money  in  the  future.  In  transactions  of 
this  latter  kind  money  is  said  to  be  a  "standard  of  deferred 
payments."  It  is  obvious  that  when  money  is  received  on 
delivery  of  goods,  and  immediately,  or  soon,  paid  out  again 
in  other  transactions,  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  money  is 
of  slight  importance  in  the  deal,  although  it  is  true  that 
when  prices  are  believed  to  be  steadily  falling  the  number  of 
transactions  will  be  less,  as  men  tend  to  stop  production  of 
goods  on  a  falling  market;  but  considered  merely  as  a  meas- 
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ure  of  value,  fluctuations  do  not  seriously  affect  individuals 
in  their  cash  transactions.  But  when  debts  are  to  run  a  long 
time,  as  usually  in  the  case  of  mortgage  loans,  the  change  in  the 
value  of  money  may  become  very  distressing  either  to  credit- 
ors or  debtors,  according  as  prices  rise  or  fall.  The  change  in 
the  value  of  United  States  money  which  occurred  between  1861 
and  1863-64  worked  great  hardship  to  creditors;  those  which 
liave  been  taking  place  since  have  worked  great  hardship  to 
debtors.  In  the  case  of  public  debts,  usually  running  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  the  diflference  may  become  very  great.  It 
would,  in  1898,  have  required  the  sale  of  forty  per  cent  more 
commodities  to  pay  the  national  or  any  private  debt  than 
would  -have  paid  debts  to  the  same  amount  in  1870.  It  is 
really  over  money  as  a  standard  of  deferred  payments  that 
political  controversy  principally  rages. 

We  are  continually  speaking  of  money  as  a  "standard." 
Now  a  "standard"  is  supposed  to  be  something  which  does 
not  vary,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  claimed  by  some  that 
money,  or  at  least  gold,  does  not  vary,  but  that  the  variation 
of  prices  is  merely  an  indication  of  the  variation  of  the  value 
of  commodities.  There  must  be  some  way  of  settling  this 
preliminary  matter  or  we  can  not  get  on  at  all.  It  is  evident 
that  gold  and  silver  are  "  commodities,"  as  much  as  wheat  or 
iron,  for  they  are  constantly  bought  and  sold  in  the  naarket  as 
bullion,  without  reference  to  their  use  as  money.  It  is  claimed, 
however,  that  on  account  of  their  great  value  they  are  care- 
fully preserved,  that  the  waste  is  small,  and  that  the  accumu- 
lations of  ages  have  now  become  so  enormous  that  the  annual 
additions,  however  large,  have  but  a  trifling  effect  on  the  total 
volume.  Wheat,  on  the  contrary,  is  consumed  almost  as  fast 
as  produced,  so  that  price  is  immediately  and  greatly  affected 
by  the  annual  supply,  and  that  as  to  iron,  while  comparatively 
indestructible,  it  is  so  cheap,  and  used  in  such  enormous  quan- 
tities for  purposes  for  which  demand  is  constantly  changing, 
that  this,  also,  constantly  varies  in  value.  Taking  these  as 
illustrations  it  has  been  claimed  that,  while  perhaps  not 
actually  stable,  the  precious  metals,  and  especially  gold,  are 
so  much  more  stable  than  any  other  known  substance  as  to 
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be  on  the  whole  a  very  satisfactory  standard,  and  at  any  rate 
the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  better  off 
if  we  assume  it  to  be  the  standard,  and  govern  oursplves 
accordingly  without  worrying. 

When  we  come  to  look  deeply  into  the  matter  we  are 
indeed  compelled  to  confess  that  in  regard  to  value  there 
is,  and  apparently  can  be,  no  single  substance  which  by 
any  course  of  reasoning  can  be  shown  to  be  a.  satisfactory 
standard  of  value,  and  that  in  fact  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
see  how  in  any  way  we  can  get  such  a  standard.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do,  or,  at  all  events,  the  best  thing  any  pne  has 
yet  been  able  to  suggest,  is  to  compare  one  or  two  commod- 
ities with  the  aggregate  of  all  other  commodities,  the  latter 
being  taken  as  the  standard. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  had  a  complete  list  of  everything 
bought  and  sold  in  the  world,  with  the  exact  quantity 
used  of  each  in  a  given  time,  and  the  totals  of  tlie  sums 
paid  for  each  commodity  for  that  time,  we  could  obtain,  by 
dividing,  the  exact  average  price  for  each  commodity  at 
that  time,  and  the  aggregate  sum  paid  for  the  whole.  If, 
then,  the  next  year,  and  thereafter  each  successive  year, 
we  should  repeat  the  operation,  always  using  the  same 
quantity  of  each  commodity,  but  the  prices  current  in 
each  year,  we  should  be  able,  by  comparing  the  aggregate 
sums  paid,  to  know  whetlier  prices  had  risen  or  fallen. 
Usually  the  aggregate  prices  would  be  found  not  far  apart,  for, 
although  the  prices  of  the  articles  might  not  be  the  same  in  any 
successive  years,  yet  as  some  would  certainly,  according  to  all 
human  experience,  be  higher,  and  some  lower,  these  would 
tend  to  balance,  and  the  aggregate  remain  the  same.  But  in 
this  case  we  compare  the  aggregate  of  all  comnaodities,  with 
their  compensating  tendencies,  with  a  single  commodity,  gold, 
or,  at  most,  with  gold  and  silver.  It  is,  therefore,  more  reason- 
able to  assume  the  aggregate  of  all  commodities  as  the 
standard,  and  if  the  aggregate  of  money  paid  is  larger,  to  say 
that  money  has  fallen,  and  if  less,  that  money  has  appreciated. 

Now  while  it  would  not  be  possible  to  enumerate  all  t'he 
commodities  bought  and  sold  in  tlve  WQfld,  muclj  h§s  tQ 
24  
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ascertain  the  qLuantities  used  of  each,  and  the  prices  paid,  it  is 
possible  to  take  a  large  number,  and  of  many  to  determine  the 
approximate  amounts  used,  and  the  current  prices  for  a  long 
series  of  years;  and  this  has  been  done.  As  the  aggregate 
sums  each  year,  however,  would  be  unwieldy  and  inconven- 
ient, quite  impossible  to  remember,  and  difficult  to  compare, 
the  aggregate  of  the  first  year  is  usually  taken  as  one  hundred, 
and  those  for  the  succeeding  years  at  the  proper  percentage 
over  or  under  one  hundred,  as  the  case  may  be.*  These 
numbers  are  called  "index  numbers,"  and  are  taken  by 
economists  the  world  over  as  the  standards  by  which  to  com- 
pare money.  No  one  pretends  that  they  are  perfect  standards, 
but  only  that  they  are  the  best  we  have.  They  are  imperfect 
as  standards  to  measure  money  by,  not  only  by  reason  of 
imperfections  in  their  construction,  but  because  prices  are 


*  The  method  of  constructing  the  index  tables  is  very  simple,  the  difficulty 
lying  in  the  selection  of  proper  articles,  giving  each  its  due  weight  in  the 
tahle,  and  in  the  labor  of  ascertaining  the  current  prices.  Disregarding  all 
niceties  of  construction,  and  not  attempting  to  quote  actual  prices,  let  us 
suppose  that  we  were  constructing  an  index  table,  beginning  with  the  year 
1880,  and  that  the  average  prices  of  five  commodities  for  three  years  were  as 
follows,  the  same  quantity  of  each  commodity  being  taken  in  each  year: — 

1880  1881  1882 

100  bushels  wheat $90.00  JIOO.OO  $75.00 

100  pounds  beef. 8.00  6.00  5.00 

100  yards  sheeting 12.00  9.00  10.00 

100  gals,  olive-oil 100.00  125.00  115.00 

lt<3n  pig  iron 30.00  20.00  25.00 

Total $240.00  $260.00  $230.00 

Average 48.00  52.00  46.00 

Index  numbers 100.00  108.00  96.00 

It  is  evident  in  this  case  that  the  commodities  which,  in  1880,  could  be 
bought  for  $240,  would  cost  $260  in  1881,  and  $230  in  1882.  If  for  conven- 
ience we  take  100  to  represent  the  price  in  1880,  as  an  index  number,  com- 
putation by  the  "  rule  of  three  "  will  give  108,  and  96  as  the  index  numbers  for 
the  two  following  years.  The  operation  is,  disregarding  fractions, 
240  :  260  :  :  100  :  108 

All  index  tables  are  compiled  in  a  similar  manner,  a  larger  number  of 
articles  being  taken,  with  care  to  obtain  correct  prices. 
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affected  by  other  things  than  abundance  or  scarcity  of  money. 
The  tables  are  used  by  those  upon  all  sides  of  monetary  con- 
troversy to  sustain  their  views.  From  these  and  other  tables 
diagrams  may  be  constructed  to  represent  quickly  to  the  eye 
whatever  tlie  tables  may  teach.  Some  things  can  be  thus 
shown  with  entire  accuracy,  as,  for  example,  the  appreciation 
of  gold  as  compared  with  silver,  or  tlie  depreciation  of  silver  as 
compared  with  gold,  as  one  may  prefer  to  term  it.  In  this 
case  there  are  but  two  commodities  concerned,  and  their 
variation  may  be  shown  with  entire  accuracy,  but  where  a 
large  number  of  elements  come  in,  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to 
determine  what  the  lesson  of  the  table  or  the  diagram  actually 
is.  A  number  of  tables,  diagrams,  and  other  statistical 
matter,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  G,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  the  material  for  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
currency  question. 

The  argument  for  the  single  gold  standard  may  be  stated 
as  follows,  in  the  language  of  a  supposed  earnest  advocate  of 
that  policy : — 

I.  It  is  just.  The  variation  of  prices  is  not  caused  by  the 
appreciation  of  metallic  money,  the  volume  of  which  increases 
as  steadily  as  that  of  other  commodities,  indeed  more  steadily, 
since  nothing  else  is  so  carefully  preserved  from  destruction, 
but  by  the  decrease  of  cost  of  production  of  commodities.  As 
production  and  transportation  are  cheapened  by  modern  proc- 
esses, prices  must  decrease,  and  in  so  doing  will  still  leave  the 
same  margin  of  profit  to  the  producer  and  transporter.  The 
late  fall  of  prices  in  the  United  States  by  no  means  represents 
a  real  fall  in  values,  but  a  squeezing  out  of  imaginary  values 
which  never  really  existed,  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  such 
property  as  is  usually  represented  by  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
exhibited  in  failures  of  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  the 
"reorganization"  of  railroads,  but  of  real  estate,  wliich,  espe- 
cially in  the  west,  has  been  held  at  highly  inflated  values,  upon 
which  it  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  earn  interest.  What 
we  call  a  fall  in  value  is  therefore  notliing  but  a  sudden  real- 
ization of  true  value,  and  the  shattering  of  hopes  which  had 
never  any  real  foundation.    Statesmanship  considers  the  per- 
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manent  welfare  of  nations,  and  will  not  seek  to  relieve  one 
generation  which  is  suffering  from  the  reaction  from  an  infla- 
tion of  values  of  property,  by  plunging  it  into  a  new  era  of 
speculation  in  inflated  money,  certain  in  time  to  react  upon 
another  generation,  causing  the  people  distress  like  that  which 
we  have  endured.  Statesmanship  is  just  not  only  as  between 
individuals,  but  between  generations. 

As  between  gold  and  silver  it  is  the  fact  that  gold  has  long 
been  used  in  large  transactions  in  commercial  nations,  to  the 
exclusion  of  silver,  by  reason  of  its  greater  convenience  .and 
smaller  cost  of  transportation  and  storage;  and  as  transactions 
constantly  tend  to  grow  larger,  the  increasing  demand  for  gold, 
without  corresponding  reduction  in  cost  of  production,  has 
kept  its  value  steady  with  respect  to  commodities  at  their 
decreasing  cost,  while  silver  has  depreciated  by  reason  of  new 
discoveries  and  great  economies  of  production,  without  corre- 
sponding increase  of  demand  either  for  money  or  in  the  arts. 
Tlie  facts  show  that  silver  production  continues,  even  at  its 
present  low  prices;  geology  teaches  us  that  the  supplies  of 
silver  in  the  earth  are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  plain 
that  any  increase  of  price  would  at  once  cause  the  working  of 
the  best  of  the  enormous  deposits  of  low-grade  ore  whose  loca- 
tions are  known,  but  which  can  not  now  be  profitably  worked, 
and  that  if  by  remonetization  or  any  other  means  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  silver  eould,  for  the  time,  be  doubled,  as 
is  imagined,  silver  mining  under  modern  processes  would 
become  the  most  profitable  industry  known,  and  the  world 
would  be  inundated  with  such  a  flood  of  it  that  the  power  of 
all  the  governments  of  the  earth  would  be  wholly  insuflBeient 
to  maintain  any  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  materially 
different  from  that  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  production  of 
the  two  metals.  The  depreciation  of  silver  is  therefore  the 
inevitable  result  of  economic  forces  of  irresistible  power,  and 
correctly  represents  the  value  of  that  metal  as  compared  with 
gold.  Dealings  upon  the  gold  basis  are  therefore  just,  and- 
dealings  upon  any  other  basis  are  unjust,  and  the  consequences 
of  any  attempt  to  enforce  such  dealings  will  inevitably  fall  on 
the  least  informed  and  least  organized,  among  whom  are  cer- 
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tainly  the  farmers.  Under  present  conditions  the  production 
of  gold  is  rapidly  increasing,  which,  in  due  time,  will  cause  an 
increase  of  prices. 

II.  It  is  expedient.  Justice  is  always  expedient.  The 
serious  proposal  to  admit  silver  to  free  coinage  in  this  country 
was  sufficient  to  seriously  affect  credit  and  is  responsible  for  a 
great  part  of  the  business  troubles  of  the  past  few  years.  Men 
will  not  invest  in  business,  or  lend  money  to  be  so  invested, 
while  they  fear  that  their  returns  may  be  in  a  currency  which 
they  do  not  desire.  Arguments  based  upon  prophecies  of 
general  prosperity  are  of  no  avail.  What  men  with  money 
think  of  is  their  own  prosperity.  They  put  in  gold,  and  wish 
to  know  that  they  are  to  take  out  gold.  If  this  country  does 
not  wish  their  gold  on  these  terms,  they  will  send  it  elsewhere. 
The  success  of  a  party  pledged  to  the  adoption  of  free  coinage 
would,  for  this  reason,  absolutely  paralyze  business  until  the 
new  basis  should  be  established.  This  period  might  extend 
from  the  November  elections  in  one  year  till  some  time  in  the 
summer  of  the  second  year,  and  must  do  so  unless  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  were  called.  This  entire  period  would  be 
such  a  season  of  distress  as  no  country  has  ever  witnessed 
in  modern  times.  There  would  be  a  universal  scramble  for 
gold,  and  an  equal  universal  refusal  to  lend  it,  on  any  terms 
which  legitimate  business  could  pay,  because  it  could  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  speculation.  Foreign  holders  of  Amer- 
ican securities  would  become  alarmed  and  return  them  to  this 
country  for  sale  at  prices  far  below  their  value.  Of  course 
this  would  be  foolish,  because  those  securities  are  as  valuable 
in  foreign  hands  as  in  those  of  our  own  people,  but  capitalists 
are  as  easily  panic-stricken  as  other  people,  and  the  return  of 
these  securities  could  be  absolutely  depended  upon.  Our  own 
capitalists  would  be  better  informed  as  to  these  securities  than 
foreigners,  and  would  use  their  knowledge  to  profit  by  the 
panic  of  foreigners;  but  it  would,  for  the  time,  lock  up  money 
all  the  same.  Such  money  as  should  be  absolutely  required 
to  "move  crops"  could,  of  course,  be  had,  but  at  high  prices, 
which  would  mean  low  prices  for  crops,  foreclosurers  of  mort- 
gages, stoppage  of  manufactures,  and  mercantile  failures.     The 
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gold  would  disappear,  while  yet  there  was  no  provision  for 
other  currency.  Property  of  all  kinds  would  be  in  the  market 
at  ruinous  prices  and  be  bought  up  by  speculators.  Granting 
all  that  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  claim  as  to  the  injustice 
which  has  been  wrought  upon  the  debtor  classes  by  the 
alleged  appreciation  of  gold,  the  attempt  to  remedy  it  by  a 
sudden  inflation  of  money  by  free  coinage  could  only  result  in 
additioaal  losses  tenfold  greater,  during  the  interim  between 
deciding  to  change  to  a  silver  basis  and  the  actual  accomplish- 
ment of  the  act.  These  losses  would  not  fall  wholly  upon  the 
rich,  who  in  one  way  or  another  would  know  how  to  protect 
themselves,  nor  upon  the  unindebted,  who  could  doubtless 
live,  but  on  the  debtor  classes,  who  are  clamoring  for  free  coin- 
age. It  is  true  that  the  actual  unincumbered  owners  of  the 
property  of  the  nation,  as  they  would  be  when  the  legislation 
was  completed,  and  the  new  silver  coinage  began  to  circulate, 
might  look  forward  to  an  era  of  rising  prices,  as  measured  in 
a  rapidly  depreciating  currency;  that  rising  prices  excite  hope 
and  confidence,  and  lead  to  renewed  effort,  general  employ- 
ment, and  increased  production ;  but  prices  can  not  continue 
to  rise  indefinitely ;  sometime  they  must  reach  a  limit,  and  if 
all  former  human  experience  is  a  guide,  must  fall  from  that 
point.  Inspection  of  the  diagrams  of  prices  shows  that  they  are 
never  stable,  but  are  always  rising  and  falling,  in  more  or  less 
defined  cycles;  and  so  long  as  they  move  slowly  and  regularly 
along  a  general  level,  that  is  the  normal  and  most  prosperous 
condition  of  business;  wliereas,  all  abnormal  increases,  whether 
caused  by  inflation  of  currency,  or  speculative  ideas  of  the 
value  of  property,  have  been  invariably  followed  by  corre- 
sponding abnormal  depressions,  with  all  their  accompanying 
distress.  We  have  lately  been  at  the  bottom  of  such  an  abyss; 
many  inevitable  liquidations  have  taken  place;  doubtless  there 
may  be  yet  some  more  to  come;  but  in  the  main  business  has 
adjusted  itself  to  the  actual  relations  of  commodities  and  gold. 
All  loans  made  or  renewed  by  the  great  money-lending 
agencies  are  now  made  payable  in  gold  coin ;  no  money  can 
now  be  borrowed  in  the  money  market,  on  long  time,  except 
upon  such  agreements.    Almost  the  only  cases  in  which  mort- 
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gages  are  now  made  payable  in  "lawful  money''  are  those  for 
deferred  payments  due  to  the  seller  of  the  land.  There  are 
many  of  these,  held  by  farmers,  who,  in  case  of  free  coinage, 
would  lose  the  difference  between  the  gold  value  and  the  silver 
value  of  the  face  of  the  note.  If  any  farmer  doubts  that  such 
a  mortgage  is  even  now  depreciated,  let  him  try  to  sell  one  to 
a  bank. 

Another  matter  to  be  considered  is  the  life-insurance  inter- 
est. The  amount  of  life  insurance  outstanding  in  this  country 
is  enormous.  With  free  coinage  of  legal  tender  silver,  such 
insurance  would  be  payable  in  the  depreciated  money.  In  a 
multitude  of  cases  the  policies  are  assigned  for  debt,  or  kept 
up  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  a  mortgage  on  a  homestead, 
on  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  family.  Under  free  coinage 
the  value  of  this  insurance  as  security,  or  for  the  protection 
of  a  family,  would  be  euormously  depreciated.  In  like  manner 
deposits  in  savings  banks  would  depreciate,  except  as  they  are 
being  protected  in  making  or  extending  loans,  by  contracting 
for  gold  payments. 

The  amount  of  indebtedness  that  would  be  relieved  by  free 
coinage  is  enormously  exaggerated.  Short-time  indebtedness, 
while  of  huge  proportions,  does  not  count,  as  for  the  most 
part  every  such  debt  involves  a  corresponding  credit.  The 
manufacturer  borrows  from  the  bank,  but  has  a  corresponding 
note  coming  from  the  jobber;  the  jobber  has  the  note  or 
account  of  the  retail  merchant,  who  in  turn  has  the  obligation 
of  the  farmer,  who  must  dig  up  the  money.  If  free  coinage 
were  seen  to  be  coming,  he  would  be  made  to  pay  while  yet  he 
could  be  made  to  pay  gold,  and  in  default  of  payment  would 
be  sued.  The  only  indebtedness  which  could  in  any  case  be 
"relieved"  by  free  coinage  would  be  mortgage  debts  not 
specifically  payable  in  gold,  which  should  not  become  due 
until  the  silver  basis  was  established,  and  upon  which  interest 
should  be  carefully  kept  up  so  that  the  priucipal  could  not  be 
declared  due  in  advance  of  maturity.  With  every  day  this 
class  of  indebtedness  grows  less;  before  any  change  of  the 
money  basis  could  be  made,  very  little  would  remain.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  invite  certain  calamity  to  all  other  interests 
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for  the  sake  of  relieving  this  small  remnant  of  the  old  form 
of  debt,  even  if  it  could  be  relieved  by  free  coinage. 

Finally,  the  gold  standard  is  the  more  stable,  because  inter- 
national, and  therefore  less  liable  to  disturbance  from  local 
causes.  A  currency  which  is  national  only,  as  between  the 
nations  recognized  as  commercial,  would  constantly  fluctuate 
from  causes  arising  within  the  country — as  popular  agitations 
for  changing  the  coinage,  the  exhaustion  or  discovery  of  mines, 
and  the  like,  which  would  not  affect,  or  would  affect  in  a  much 
less  degree,  money  circulating  at  full  face  value  among  all 
commercial  nations.  The  natural  and  most  desirable  stand- 
ard of  money  is  that  used  in  the  largest  transactions,  and 
which  is  universally  recognized  as  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  silver  and  gold  have  never  yet  remained  stationary  in 
any  country  at  any  ratio,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
never  will.  Whatever  we  may  say,  or  whatever  fiction  of  law 
we  may  adopt,  the  real  standard  will  always  be  either  gold  or 
silver,  and  gold  is  the  best  and  most  just.  In  so  far  as  we 
have  obligations  not  yet  due,  payable  in  "lawful  money,"  either 
to  foreigners  or  our  own  people,  it  would  probably  be  a  relief 
to  the  immediate  debtors  to  pay  them  in  depreciated  silver. 
As,  however,  all  such  obligations  have  been  contracted  under 
the  pledge  of  the  nation  to  maintain  all  currency  authorized 
by  it  on  a  par  with  gold,  the  creditors,  in  such  cases,  would 
consider  themselves  cheated,  and  when  other  Americans,  as  is 
sure  to  happen,  wish  to  borrow  money,  they  either  could  not 
get  it,  or  would  be  compelled  to  pay  dearly  for  it.  This  would 
result  in  relieving  present  debtors  at  the  expense  of  future 
debtors.  This  is  not  good  statesmanship  and  would  not  paj'. 
We  want  sound  money. 

The  above  is  the  argument  for  a  gold  standard  condensed 
into  the  strongest  form  in  which  I  am  able  to  express  it. 

The  argument  for  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  the  action  of  other  nations,  at  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one,  both  gold  and  silver  to  be  full  legal  tender, 
may  be  stated  as  follows,  in  the  language  of  a  supposed  earnest 
advocate  of  that  policy: — 

I.    It  is  just.     The  fall  of  prices  can  by  no  means  be 
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accounted  for  by  decreased  costs  of  production.  Even  if  this 
could  not  be  demonstrated  as  to  some  particular  articles,  as  to 
large  classes  of  products  something  more  than  decreased  costs 
is  certainly  needed  to  account  for  the  low  prices.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  regard  to  agricultural  products.  The 
decreased  cost  of  manufactured  articles  depends  largely  upon 
what  economists  call  the  "law  of  increasing  returns,"  which  is 
that  as  capital  is  increased  and  concentrated  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  single  articles  in  great  quantities,  costs  are  decreased 
and  returns  per  unit  of  capital  increased.  While  this,  how- 
ever, is  recognized  as  true  in  respect  to  vaany  industries, 
economists  are  equally  agreed  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
agricultural  operations,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
governed  by  the  "law  of  diminishing  returns,"  which  means 
that  after  passing  a  point  easily  reached,  costs  can  not  be 
decreased  by  the  application  of  additional  capital,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  tend  to  increase  with  decreasing  returns  per 
unit  of  invested  capital.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  costs  of  agricul- 
tural products  have  not  decreased  in  any  important  degree; 
the  apparent  reduction  at  points  of  consumption  is  mainly 
due  to  decreased  costs  of  transportation,  the  farm  costs 
remaining  very  much  as  they  formerly  were;  interest  is  not 
less;*  land  did  not  fall  until  forced  down  by  continued  low 
prices  of  produce;  the  cost  of  living  has  not  decreased,  by 
reason  of  the  advancing  standard  of  life;  farm  wages  have  not 
fallen  in  any  important  degree,  or  much  more  than  in  other 
avocations,  in  which,  in  fact,  wages  have  not  fallen  at  all, 
except  by  irregularity  of  employment,  but  have  tended  to  an 
actual  rise,  and  their  purchasing  power  has  increased  enor- 
mously; the  alleged  low  costs  of  the  so-called  "bonanza" 
grain   farms   are    assumed;    these    assumptions    rest  on   no 


*  Interest  on  farm  loans  is  not  less.  Interest  on  money  in  large  amounts, 
upon  security  believed  to  be  unimpeachable,  has  fallen,  and  a  few  economists 
have  insisted  that  conceding  the  appreciation  of  gold,  the  appreciation  has  been 
made  good  by  the  fall  in  interest.  There  is  a  monograph  by  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher,  of  Tale  University,  taking  this  view,  among  the  publications  of  the 
American  Economic  Society.  I  can  find  little  or  no  trace  of  any  fall  in  the 
retail  price  of  money — that  is,  in  the  interest  on  small  loans. 
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authentic  data,  as  these  concerns  do  not  publish  their  balance 
sheets;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  even  by  the  rapid 
robbing  of  nature  by  machinery  have  bonanza  farmers  been 
able  to  reduce  average  costs  below  those  of  ordinary  farming; 
the  quantity  of  grain  produced  by  "extensive"  farming  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  grain  produced  in  tlie  world,  and  if  costs 
were  reduced,  tlie  bonanza  farmers  would  be  able  to  save  the 
profit  for  themselves,  since  prices,  so  far  as  affected  by  supply, 
would  be  regulated  by  the  great  bulk  of  grain  produced  in 
the  thickly  settled  and  most  fertile  rural  districts,  and  not  by 
the  comparatively  small  amount  produced  by  machinery  on 
great  plains.  As  to  savings  by  the  use  of  machinery  by  small 
farmers,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  there  are  savings;  the 
prices  paid  bj'^  farmers  for  machinery  are  usually  exorbitant, 
and  for  "repairs"  still  worse;  machinery  is  usually  bought 
"on  time,"  at  rates  of  interest  which  no  industry  can  afford, 
aad  the  annual  waste  by  carelessness  and  neglect  is  fearful;  it 
can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied  with  much  assurance  that 
the  use  of  the  more  expensive  machinery  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  agricultural  products,  but  conceding  tliat  there  has  been 
some  reduction  from  this  cause,  it  is  not  much,  nor  does  the 
examination  of  any  and  all  elements  of  the  cost  of  raw 
material  disclose  any  possibility  of  reduction  of  cost  at  all 
corresponding  to  the  fall  in  prices,  the  only  considerable 
saving — ;the  reduction  in  prices  of  merchandise — being  fully 
absorbed  by  the  advance  in  the  standard  of  life,  which  the 
farmer  seeks  to  share,  and  ought  to  share,  with  other  classes. 
All  agree,  however,  in  assigning  either  to  reduction  of  cost,  or 
appreciation  of  money,  the  reduction  of  prices;  since  it  is 
evidently  not  the  former,  it  must  be  the  latter;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  say,  and  nobody  will  say,  that  appreciation  of 
money  has  reduced  prices  of  agricultural  products,  and  not 
affected  prices  of  other  products.  Therefore  it  is  mainly 
appreciation  of  money  which  has  reduced  the  prices  of  all 
products.  The  remedy  is  therefore  the  depreciation  of  money 
by  increasing  its  volume,  not  by  fiat  or  irredeemable  paper 
money,  but  by  restoring  to  its  monetary  office  the  metal  which 
has  been  discarded  by  so  many  commercial  nations. 
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As  between  silver  and  gold,  the  diagrams  show  that  while 
silver  itself  has  appreciated  slightly  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  it  is  shown  to  be  a  measure  of  value  far  more 
just  than  gold.  But  in  relation  to  agricultural  products  these 
tables  of  index  numbers  are  very  unfair  to  the  farmer,  for  the 
reason  that  the  index  numbers  of  agricultural  products  are 
based  on  prices  at  centers  of  consumption,  and  therefore 
include  cost  of  transportation,  which  is  the  only  element  in 
which  there  has  been  important  if  any  decrease  of  cost. 
Tables  in  which  the  index  numbers  should  be  based  on  farm 
costs  would  evidently  show  a  still  greater  appreciation  of 
money,  and  especially  gold,  and  if  applied  to  agricultural 
products  alone  would  show  the  conditions  to  be  worse  than 
have  been  claimed. 

To  the  contention  that  all  existing  contracts  in  the  United 
States  are  based  upon  the  pledge  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain all  forms  of  currency  issued  by  it,  upon  a  par  with  each 
other  at  established  ratios,  it  may  be  replied  that  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  equities  between  man  and  man  upon  which 
the  argument  for  free  silver  is  placed,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  consideration  has  never  entered  into  the  formation  of 
contracts ;  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  promised  to  and 
will  redeem  its  outstanding  silver  coinage  in  gold  at  sixteen  to 
one  may  or  may  not  involve  a  national  loss,  but  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  the  people  of  the  nation  should  forever  retain  gold 
as  its  standard  of  value.  It  is  conceded  tliat  remouetization 
of  silver  would  in  some  degree  raise  its  price,  so  that  even 
were  silver  remonetized,  and  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
monetary  standard  is  hereafter  to  be  silver,  the  farmer,  at  least, 
would  still  be  at  a  disadvantage.  The  decline  in  the  value  of 
silver  as  compared  with  gold  can  in  nowise  be  attributed  to 
increased  production,  which  has  not  been  anything  like  the 
decrease  in  price,  but  is  mainly  due  to  its  general  demonetiza- 
tion by  commercial  countries,  and  more  than  all  else  to  the 
fear  of  commercial  classes  everywhere  that  it  will  soon  be 
practically  abandoned  as  money.  The  remedy  is  speedy  and 
full  remonetization,  produced  by  such  a  display  of  voting 
strength  on  the  part  of  the  classes  which  have  been  injured 
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as  shall  make  it  evident  that  silver  money  has  come  to  stay. 
It  has  fallen  in  price  from  a  lack  of  confidence.  Its  price 
must  be  restored  by  a  restoration  of  confidence.  To  set  gold 
as  the  permanent  standai'd  of  value  is  to  doom  all  the  indebted 
classes  to  slavery,  for  geology  teaches  us  that  the  supply  of 
gold  in  the  earth  is  limited,  and  mainly  near  the  surface,  and 
when  found  in  deeper  veins  its  extraction  becomes  excessively 
expensive,  so  that  with  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  placer 
deposits  now  going  on  throughout  the  world,  the  cost  and 
value  of  the  metal  will  rapidly  increase,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  obligations  of  the  debtor  who  is  compelled  to 
obtain  it.  Silver  is  not  a  good  standard  of  deferred  payments ; 
it  tends  to  appreciate,*  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  producers, 
whose  costs  are  stationary,  and  to  debtors  with  long-deferred 
payments;  there  is,  however,  some  reason  to  hope  that  bj' 
improved  processes  of  production,  under  the  stimulus  of  better 
demand,  its  production  may  be  so  increased  as  to  in  some 
measure  relieve  this  injustice.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  better 
standard  than  gold,  and  some  approach  towards  justice  is  at 
present  all  that  anybody  is  demanding. 

II.  It  is  expedient.  Justice  is  always  expedient.  The 
standard  of  payment  should  not  be  that  money  which  is  most 
used  in  large  transactions,  but  that  which  is  most  largelj'^ 
diffused  among  the  people  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  most 
bulky  and  unwieldy,  and  therefore  moves  about  less  freely 
and  is  less  subject  to  local  and  even  general  influences.  There 
will  always  be  gold  enough  to  pay  cash  balances  between 
nations  after  oflfsets  of  credits  have  been  balanced.  Let  it  be 
used  for  that  on  the  basis  of  its  commercial  value  as  compared 
with  silver,  which  is  the  proper  standard.  The  notion  that 
there  will  be  occasion  for  the  expensive  transportation  of 
silver  on  a  large  scale  is  a  myth.  The  proper  place  for  silver 
is  in  the  hands  of  people  for  daily  use,  to  the  extent  to  which 
tliat  can  be  stimulated  by  the  withdrawal  of  paper  money  of 
small  denominations,  and  for  the  rest  in  banks  and  national 


*  There  are  no  adequate  data  for  determining  this  question  of  fact.      See 
Appendix  G,  for  all  there  is  upon  this  subject. 
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vaults,  from  which  it  is  represented  by  paper.  Of  course  it 
will  cost  more  to  build  vaults  for  that  purpose  than  to  build 
them  to  hold  only  one-sixteenth  or  one-twentieth  of  the  bulk, 
but  in  consideration  of  the  end  to  be  gained,  the  cost  is  not 
serious  enough  even  to  be  spoken  of 

As  to  the  calamities  which  are  predicted  during  the  season 
of  transition,  they  are  doubtless  overdrawn  in  the  arguments 
of  the  gold  monometalists ;  but  something  of  the  kind  would 
happen;  there  would  be  a  scramble  for  gold  as  stated ;  there 
would  be  pressure  to  collect  debts;  production  would  diminish, 
and  men  be  thrown  out  of  employment;  the  rise  of  prices 
would  not  come  at  once,  and  would  be  preceded  by  a  spasm  of 
severe  contraction  ;  there  would  be  much  suffering  and  some 
bankruptcy  among  those  who  might  apparently  escape  if 
things  remain  as  they  now  are.  But  it  would  not  be  so  serious 
as  anticipated ;  men  have  been  preparing  for  it  too  long;  too 
many  liquidations  have  already  taken  place;  he  that  is  down 
needs  fear  no  fall;  there  could  never  be  so  good  a  time  as  now 
to  make  the  plunge;  still  there  would  be  trouble;  for  this  we 
are  sorry;  we  would  avoid  it  if  we  could  and  still  be  just;  but 
it  is  an  awful  fact  that  no  great  injustice  can  ever  be  remedied 
without  great  suffering,  and  the  suffering  does  not  always  fall 
on  those  who  have  sinned;  it  falls  upon  those  who  are  in  the 
way.  The  abolition  of  slavery  brought  woe  to  multitudes  who 
were  innocent  of  slavery.  The  return  to  an  honest  measure  of 
value  will  bring  distress  to  many  who  liave  never  profited  by 
a  dishonest  measure  This  can  not  be  helped;  we  must  endure 
it  as  we  may ;  it  will  not  last  long,  and  in  the  end  the  recom- 
pense will  come,  if  not  to  those  who  have  most  suffered,  to  the 
country  at  large.  We  shall  be  doing  business  honestly,  at  least 
as  honestly  as  seems  humanly  possible;  prices  once  more  will 
be  on  a  normal  basis,  and  will  proceed  with  the  ordinary 
minor  fluctuations  which  mankind  have  hitherto  endured 
without  complaint.     We  want  an  honest  dollar. 

The  foregoing  is  the  argument  for  free  coinage  in  the  form 
which  appeals  most  strongly  to  me.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
To  shirk  difficulties  or  deny  facts  is  trivial  and  unworthy  and 
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does  not  tend  to  the  settlement  of  questions  so  that  they  will 
stay  settled.  Mankind  learns  daily,  and  in  the  end  the  truth 
will  prevail. 

I  have  not  included,  in  the  discussion,  any  opinions  as  to 
the  acts  of  other  nations  in  case  of  our  adoption  of  free 
coinage.  Some  insist  that  other  nations  will  be  forced  to 
follow  our  example  in  remonetizing  silver;  others  insist  as 
strongly  that  our  fiscal  affairs  will  be  permanently  sepa- 
rated from  other  commercial  nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  party  knows  what  would  happen.  All  nations  will  be 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  ruling  majority  for  tlie  time  being 
as  to  their  interests.  These  opinions  are  liable  to  change  with 
the  march  of  events.  Of  course,  should  other  nations  remon- 
etize  silver,  its  value  would  tend  to  rise,  and  prices  to  corre- 
spondingly fall. 

From  all  the  foregoing,  with  a  study  of  the  tables  which 
appear  in  the  appendix,  and  of  such  ofl&cial  documents  and 
standard  works  upon  economics  as  are  available,  the  reader 
must  form  his  own  judgment.  In  so  doing  one  of  the  first 
things  to  do  is  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  facts  in  which 
the  two  arguments  do  not  agree.  Especially,  does  the  variation 
of  prices  which  has  occurred  indicate  appreciation  of  monej"^ 
or  reduction  of  costs  ?  If  both,  what  is  the  relative  influence 
of  each?  An  intelligent,  independent  opinion  on  this  point 
involves  a  careful  study  of  conditions  surrounding  the  student, 
and  a  patient  study  of  detailed  data  collected  by  economists. 
The  matter  can  not  be  further  elucidated  here.  It  would 
require  a  volume.  A  definite  opinion  on  this  point  should^be 
conclusive  as  to  the  equities  of  the  case. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  caution  the  student  against 
placing  much  reliance  on  the  deliverances  of  the  political 
press,  or  controversial  pamphlets  or  books.  Least  of  all 
should  we  be  influenced  by  the  utterances  of  political  orators. 
The  first  object  of  a  political  paper  or  speaker  is  to  uphold  its 
party  and  elect  its  candidates.  Economic  discussion  at  such 
times  is  always  superficial.  Things  which  make  for  the 
support  of  the  view  which  is  favored  are  magnified;  those 
which  make  for  opposing  views  are   belittled  or  suppressed.. 
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The  object  is  not  to  find  trath,  but  to  get  votes.  The  writers 
or  speakers  may  be,  and  probably  usually  are,  perfectly  honest 
in  their  views.  It  is  easy  to  get  strong  convictions  by  the 
exclusive  study  of  one  side.  The  way  to  find  truth  is  to 
impartially  study  all  sides,  shirking  no  facts  which  may  be 
disagreeable.  The  caution  here  given  applies  to  all  parties, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  on  this  particular  subject,  to  nearly 
all  literature. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PARMER  AND  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

THE  farmer  does  not  sell  his  labor,  but  the  products 
thereof.  He  is  largely  an  employer  of  labor,  hoping 
by  the  sale  of  the  product  thus  obtained  to  make  a 
profit.  The  "laborer" — especially  the  skilled  laborer — sells 
his  labor  direct  to  capitalists,  who  hope  to  sell  the  resulting 
■product  at  a  profit.  With  the  money  obtained  from  the  capi- 
talist from  the  sale  of  his  labor,  the  laborer  buys  produce  from 
the  farmer.  Economically,  therefore,  the  relation  of  the  farmer 
to  the  laborer  is  that  of  either  a  buyer  of  labor  or  a  seller  of 
produce.  It  is  to  the  farmer's  interest  to  have  labor  cheap 
and  produce  dear.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  laborer  that 
produce  shall  be  cheap  and  labor  dear.  Nothing  can  change 
these  conditions  so  long  as  men  are  deemed  entitled  to  the 
products  of  their  own  labor  and  land,  and  permitted  to  buy 
and  sell  as  they  may  agree  with  each  other. 

It  does  not  follow  that  this  economic  antagonism  should 
produce  enmity.  All  classes  are  in  economic  antagonism 
with  all  other  classes,  and  must  remain  so  while  men  compete 
with  each  other,  and  yet  upon  the  whole  they  get  on  together, 
because  at  the  bottom  they  have  an  identical  interest  in  the 
fact  that  each  has  a  surplus  of  what  some  other  lacks.  Their 
mutual  necessity  to  trade  together  is  the  bond  which  unites 
all  classes,  and  should  prevent  economic  differences  from 
culminating  in  mutual  hate.  As  between  individuals  brought 
into  personal  contact,  hostility  does  not  ordinarily  result  from 
trading.  Occasionally  it  does,  but  friendship  results  quite  as 
often.  As  between  classes  whose  members  do  not  mingle 
freely  with  those  of  other  classes  there  is  more  danger.  If 
one  class,  upon  the  average,  is  prosperous,  and  the  other,  upon, 
the  whole,  unfortunate,  enmity  is  quite  certain  to  result.  In 
this  lies  the  danger  to  modern  society,  to  be  escaped  only 
(384) 
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by  mutual  forbearance,  and  mediation  or  repression  by  the 
consolidated  social  force. 

Between  the  farmers  and  the  laboring  classes  there  is  a 
certain  bond  of  union  in  the  fact  that  both  conceive  them- 
selves to  be  suffering  from  the  oppression  of  consolidated 
wealth.  The  most  discontented  farmers  and  tlie  most  discon- 
tented laborers  are  at  times  quite  inclined  to  unite  for  political 
action.  This  tendency  is  promoted  by  the  fact  that  between 
the  farmers  and  the  workiugmen  there  is  a  buffer  class  of 
tradesmen,  which  impartially  receives  the  kicks  which  the  two 
classes  would  bestow  upon  each  other  if  they  dealt  directly. 
At  the  same  time  farmers  belong  logically  with  capitalists  and 
employers  (or  exploiters),  and  as  attached  to  the  private  owner- 
ship of  land,  must  oppose  one  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of 
a  large  body  of  workingmen. 

Before  considering  the  relations  of  the  farmers  to  the  labor 
question  it  is  necessary,  if  we  can,  to  define  the  labor  question. 
This  is  not  easy  to  do,  because  workingmen  do  not  agree  in 
their  demands.  We  are  compelled  to  deal  only  with  the 
demands  of  organized  labor,  because  those  only  are  formu- 
lated. Organized  labor,  however,  is  a  minority  of  labor,  and 
the  quarrels  between  labor  factions,  like  other  civil  wars,  are 
more  bitter  than  the  contests  with  outsiders.  As  I  write  I 
have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  weekly  paper  which  is  the  organ 
of  one  branch  of  workingmen  which  denounces  the  national 
leader  of  another  branch  in  terms  of  positive  ferocity.  I 
imagine  that  both  the  writer  and  the  person  attacked  are 
honest  men  carried  away  by  one-sided  views  of  the  ills  of 
society. 

Trade  unionism  seeks  to  incorporate  in  "unions"  of  the 
different  trades  all  workers  therein,  and  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment in  that  trade  of  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  union. 
At  the  same  time  it  seeks  to  limit  the  number  of  workmen  in 
the  trade,  by  fixing  the  number  of  apprentices  in  each  shop 
at  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  total  number  of  employees.  At  times 
and  places  where  the  unions  are  strong  enough  these  rules 
are  strictly  enforced.  "Without  the  consent  of  the  union  an 
employer  may  not  put  his  own  son  to  work  in  the  shop.  The 
25 
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hours  of  labor  to  constitute  a  day's  work  are  fixed  with  refer- 
ence to  giving  employment  to  the  largest  number  possible- 
At  first,  in  this  country,  the  day's  work  was  ten  hours,  then 
nine;  now  all  trades  are  striving  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
and  some  have  achieved  it.  In  case  of  disagreement  with 
employers  the  ultimate  remedy  is  a  strike.  The  unions  claim 
to,  and  probably  do  in  most  cases,  include  the  best  workmen 
in  their  respective  trades.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  places 
of  strikers  can  be  promptly  filled  by  other  workmen  who  are 
out  of  employment.  The  new  men,  however,  are  seldom  so 
efficient  as  the  old,  and  strikes  in  large  establishments,  and 
especially  when  important  work  is  pressing,  cause  great  loss 
to  employers.  In  some  trades,  as  locomotive  engineers,  for 
example,  an  extensive  strike  may  almost  paralyze  trade,  since 
there  are  almost  never  at  hand  skilled  engineers,  who  can 
safely  operate  a  locomotive,  in  sufficient  number  to  run  trains. 
When  strikes  are  organized  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  result  is 
doubtful,  efforts  are  made  to  induce  "sympathetic  strikes,"  in 
trades  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  strikers,  but 
who  have  at  the  time  no  grievance  of  their  own.  This  adds 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  employers,  and  by  interesting  a 
larger  number  of  people,  increases  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  For  example,  if  locomotive  engineers  were  on  a 
strike,  they  would  seek  to  enlist  the  fireman's  organization, 
or  that  of  the  trainmen,  in  the  liope  of  absolutely  stopping 
transportation.  This  would  tend  to  bring  the  public  to  the 
side  of  the  strikers,  because  it  would  desire  business  to  be 
resumed  and  travel  made  safe,  with  little  regard  to  the  interest 
of  contending  parties;  and  as  the  railroads  can  usually  be 
coerced  easier  and  quicker  than  the  strikers,  the  pressure  tends 
to  be  put  on  them  to  yield. 

It  has  come  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  strike  is  a  legit- 
imate and  proper  method  of  procedure  iu  case  of  extremity, 
provided  it  be  conducted  peacefully.  No  one  questions  the 
right  of  any  person  to  stop  work  when  he  does  not  wish  to 
work  longer,  and  very  few  now  question  the  right  of  organized 
bodies  of  workingmen  to  stop  simultaneously  by  virtue  of  a 
prearranged  agreement.     Early  in  the  history  of  trade  union- 
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ism  this  was  not  the  case.  A  "conspiracy"  to  injure  one  in 
his  business  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  a  penal  offense,*  and 
in  the  early  days  of  labor  organization  in  Great  Britain  the 
conspiracy  laws  were  invoked  and  applied  with  great  severity 
to  members  of  trade  unions.  It  is  now  conceded  that  action 
by  an  organized  trade  union  is  not  a  conspiracy  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  A  notable  exception  was  in  the  case  of 
the  great  railroad  strike  of  1894,  when  a  United  States  judge 
enjoined  certain  labor  leaders  from '"conspiring"  to  interrupt 
the  transportation  of  trains  carrying  the  United  States  mails 
and  also  certain  employees  from  quitting  work  without  notice, 
when  interruption  of  the  passage  of  mails  would  result.  This, 
however,  was  not  approved  by  public  sentiment,  and  no  sim- 
ilar instance  is  likely  to  occur.  The  right  to  engage  in  a 
peaceful  strike  may  be  considered  settled. 

The  trouble  is  that  great  strikes  are  never  conducted  peace- 
fully. They  are  almost  certain  to  result  in  riots,  destruction 
of  property,  and  murder.  When  strikes  occur  there  is  always 
a  rush  of  the  unemployed  to  obtain  the  vacated  positions,  and, 
as  a  rule,  a  strictly  peaceful  strike  would  simply  result  in  a 
change  of  workmen,  those  who  were  formerly  employed  chang- 
ing places  with  those  who  were  not.  Work  would  go  on  with 
more  or  less  hindrance  and  loss  for  a  time,  and  finally  resume 
its  normal  condition.  This  is  perfectly  understood  by  the 
workmen,  who,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  strike,  congregate 
about  the  place  where  they  were  employed,  entering  it  if  per- 
mitted, and  by  all  means  in  their  power  seeking  to  dissuade 
others  from  taking  their  places.  The  persuasion  is  backed  up 
by  a  strong  display  of  force,  and  if  unsuccessful  is  followed  by 
insults  and  abuse.  The  thugs  and  thieves  always  join  them- 
selves to  the  strikers,  in  the  hope  of  a  resulting  tumult  in 
which  they  may  ply  their  trade.  The  new  workmen  can  only 
reach  or  leave  tlieir  employment  under  police  protection,  and 


*  This  chapter  can  not  deal  with  the  history  of  the  organization  of  labor,  or 
even  its  present  condition  or  the  ethics  of  the  subject.  It  must  be  confined  to 
an  elucidation  of  the  topics  which  ;may  involve  political  controversy,  and  the 
relation  of  the  fanners  thereto. 
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are  assaulted  whenever  they  are  caught  alone.  The  property 
of  the  offending  company  is  injured  and  destroyed  so  far  as 
possible.     Riots  may  follow  and  the  military  be  called  out. 

For  all  these  disturbances  the  unions  invariably  disclaim 
responsibility,  stating  them  to  be  the  work  of  sympathizers 
whom  they  can  not  control.  This  is  sometimes  literally  true 
and  sometimes  not.  It  is  always  disingenuous,  however,  to 
disavow  responsibility,  for  tumult  is  known  to  be  an  almost 
certain  result  of  a  large  strike  followed  by  even  peaceful  dem  - 
onstrations  against  new  workmen.  In  most  cases  it  is  only 
by  intimidation  of  persons  and  destruction  of  property  com- 
mitted by  somebody  that  strikers  can  hope  to  win,  and  they 
count  on  them  accordingly.  Nobody  claims  that  strikers  will 
be  molested  if  they  do  not  provoke  attack  by  insult  or  worse, 
and  the  quibble  of  disclaiming  responsibility  for  riot,  even 
where  not  actually  engaged  in  it,  is  discreditable. 

When  such  conditions  arise  it  is  the  first  duty  of  society  to 
preserve  order.  Those  seeking  work  have  the  right  \o  be 
protected,  even  from  intimidation  and  insult,  and  owners  of 
property  have  a  right  to  its  protection.  With  the  original 
cause  of  quarrel  it  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  that  society 
should  concern  itself  As  to  tlie  duty  of  society  to  preserve 
order  under  all  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  question 
whatever. 

The  concrete  questions  which  arise  out  of  this  condition  of 
things,  and  which  tend  to  become  the  subject  of  political  action, 
are  substantially  as  follows: — 

It  is  demanded  that  the  state  make  and  enforce  a  short-day 
law — eight  hours  being  the  length  usually  demanded — forbid- 
ding all  contracts  for  payment  by  the  hour,  or  for  days  to 
exceed  eight  hours;  that  the  state  itself  shall  set  the  example, 
by  making  its  days  of  work  eight  hours  long,  and  prohibiting 
the  performance  of  public  work  by  contract,  unless  the  con- 
tractors bind  themselves  to  the  eight-hour  day. 

This  involves  a  number  of  things.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  the  question  whether  the  state  should  pay  more  for  its  labor 
than  individuals  pay.  Doubtless  it  does  pay  more  if  it,  at 
present,  makes  eight  hours  a  day's  work  in  all  departments. 
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As  a  proposition  by  itself  this  can  not  be  sustained  except 
upon  the  supposition  that  eight  hours  is  a  proper  day's  work 
and  the  sura  paid  for  such  a  day  a  fair  price.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  is  demanded  is  that  the  state  shall  pay  for  eight 
hours  at  least  as  much  as  individuals  pay  for  a  longer  day. 
Another  matter  to  be  considered  is  the  logical  effect  of  making 
an  eight-hour  day  for  all  workingmen.  "All"  workingmen 
include  the  employees  of  farmers.  As  farming  life  goes,  eight- 
hour  days  are  impracticable.  The  work  must  continue  longer, 
and  I  do  not  think  farmers  would  be  satisfied  to  continue 
work  for  three  or  four  hours  while  the  employee  smoked  his 
pipe  and  looked  on.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
state  can  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  class  of  workmen  and 
against  another.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  but  not  impossible.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  state  can  do,  and  ought  to  do,  what  is  for 
the  general  good  of  society,  and  if  that  should  be  seen  to 
involve  an  eight-hour  day  for  one  class  and  a  twelve-hour  day 
for  another,  tliat  ought  to  be  the  law. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  it  is  just  that  the  farmer 
work  twelve  hours — as  he  must — while  the  artisan  works 
eight,  and  especially  that  the  farmer  should  aid  to  pass  laws 
for  securing  to  the  artisan  that  advantage  which  he  is  not  able 
to  obtain  by  unaided  efforts.  It  is  also  a  question  how  much 
workingmen  can  be  helped  by  the  eight-hour  day.  In  the 
end,  unless  society  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  artisan,  the  result 
must  be  a  lowering  of  wages,  but  the  advantage  will  doubtless 
be  gained  of  a  wider  distribution  of  wages.  Tliese  are  ques- 
tions which  must  be  settled  after  more  profound  study  than 
can  be  given  here,  upon  the  principle  of  doing  that  which  is 
best  for  society.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  deplorable 
condition  of  a  large  fraction  of  humanity,  or  of4he  economic 
wisdom,  saying  nothing  of  tlie  moral  obligation,  of  affording 
relief  At  first  thought  tlie  interests  of  the  farmer  would  seem 
to  lie  in  the  direction  of  opposition  to  the  eight-hour  day  and 
permitting  the  full  operation  of  the  law  of  competition  among 
workingmen,  and  between  them  and  their  employers,  but  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  would  be  the  conviction  after 
final  thought. 
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It  is  demanded  that  the  state  make  and  enforce  a  compul- 
sory arbitration  law  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
workmen  and  employers.  To  this  it  is  objected,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  it  is  a  violation  of  tlie  freedom  of  contract,  a  matter 
which  has  already  been  considered  in  reference  to  the  eight- 
hour  day.  A  more  definite  objection  is  the  claim  that  arbi- 
tration might  result  in  awards  which  the  employer  could  not 
comply  with  without  ruin,  and  which,  yet,  could  be  enforced 
against  him^  since  he  has  property,  while  an  award  distasteful 
to  the  workmen  could  not  be  enforced,  since  tliey  can  not  be 
forced  to  labor  against  their  will.  In  regard  to  this,  public 
sentiment  seems  to  be  crystallizing  in  favor  of  official  arbitra- 
tion which  shall  not  be  compulsory.  This  involves  the  crea- 
tion, as  disputes  may  arise,  of  official  boards  of  arbitration, 
whose  proceedings  shall  be  official  records,  and  which  shall,  in 
cases  of  dispute,  clearly  formulate  the  issues,  hear  the  evi- 
dence, and  render  a  decision,  relying  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  decisions  on  the  good  sense  and  self-interest  of  the  con- 
tending parties  and  the  power  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
believed  that  either  side,  which,  after  a  fair  arbitration,  should 
refuse  to  accept  the  verdict,  would  be  unable  to  sustain  itself 
against  the  overwhelming  force  of  public  sentiment.  In  mj^ 
judgment  this  is  eminentl}'  wise  and  desirable.  The  mere 
official  formulation  of  the  questions  at  issue,  with  an  abstract 
of  the  evidence  on  disputed  points  of  fact,  would  place  the 
public  itself  in  the  position  of  an  arbitrator,  and  might 
usually  be  relied  on  to  assure  a  just  settlement,  even  without 
the  decision  of  a  board.  I  believe  farmers  should  favor  such 
legislation  by  all  means  in  their  power.  This  presupposes 
that  both  sides  to  a  controversy  shall  in  advance  commit 
themselves  in  writing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbi- 
trators. Should  either  party  refuse  this,  I  believe  it  would  be 
wise  to  arrange  for  a  clear  formulation  of  the  issues  by  the 
board,  the  presentation  of  the  testimony  upon  the  side  which 
is  willing  to  arbitrate,  a  statement  of  the  facts  upon  the  other 
side  according  to  the  best  information  of  the  arbitrators,  and 
their  conclusions  in  the  light  of  all  they  have  been  able  to 
learn.  In  such  cases  I  believe  that  public  opinion  would 
soon  force  a  settlement. 
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It  is  demanded  that  the  military  shall  not  be  employed 
against  strikers,  but  that  the  task  of  preserving  order  shall  be 
left  to  the  regular  police.  It  is  especially  demanded  that 
private  police  should  not  be  employed.  As  to" the  last  it  is 
certainly  necessary  that  life  and  property  be  protected.  If  the 
state  will  supply  the  protection,  no  employer  will  wish  to  pay 
for  it.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  police  force  of  most  cities 
is  totally  inadequate  to  preserve  order  in  times  of  great  excite^ 
ment,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  public  to  maintain, 
during  ordinary  times,  a  police  force  capable  of  preserving 
order  in  great  emergencies.  It  is  notorious  that  a  portion  of 
the  police  in  all  cities  is  closely  connected  by  many  ties  to  the 
workingmen  of  the  city,  and  will  act  against  them  with  great 
reluctance.  When  the  workmen  therefore  demand  that  no 
aid  be  given  to  the  police  in  maintaining  order  in  times  of 
great  strikes,  they  are  disingenuous.  In  a  great  strike  they 
know  there  may  be  riots.  When  they  say  they  are  not 
responsible  for  these,  and  disfavor  them,  and  yet  object  to  the 
use  of  the  only  means  which  can  control  tljein,  they  show  a 
real  sympathy  which  they  are  unwilling  to  avow.  Neither 
tlie  military  or  private  police  have  ever  yet  been  employed  in 
this  country  to  molest  any  citizen  who  was  attending  to  his 
own  business,  and  letting  other  people  alone.  They  are  never 
likely  to  be.  Nobody  who  is  doing  right  is  in  any  danger  of 
molestation.  In  times  of  riot  the  first  duty  to  society  is  the 
restoration  of  order,  kindly,  if  possible;  roughly,  if  necessary; 
immediately,  at  all  costs.  The  merits  of  the  dispute  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  There  will  be  time  to  attend  to 
them  later.  Those  who  complain  of  the  use  of  soldiers  are 
those  who  intend  to  break  the  law.  They  deserve  no  sym- 
pathy, and  if  they  persist  in  violent  actions,  no  mercy.  The 
security  of  the  whole  people  is  the  first  consideration,  and  the 
really  merciful  commander  is  one  who  hesitates  at  no  neces- 
sary severity  to  restore  order  promptly  when  occasion  requires 
it.  No  one  will  be  endangered  who  does  not  interfere  with 
others.  There  is  a  rough  element  in  society  which  can  be 
safely  dealt  with  only  by  rough  methods. 

The  above  are  the  principal  demands  of  the  trade-union 
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sgetion  of  workingmen,  so  far  as  tliey  are  subjects  of  political 
action.  In  addition  there  are  some  complaints,  which  have 
not  been  made  the  basis  of  regular  demands.  Among  these 
one  of  the  most  common  is  an  allegation  that  the  judiciary  of 
the  country  are  in  sympathy  with  the  capitalist  classes  to  the 
extent  that  justice  can  not  be  had  of  them  for  others.  Tliis  is 
not  true,  for  judiciary  is  not  corrupt,  nor  is  it  biased;  or  if  it 
is  biased  in  any  instance,  it  is  almost  invariably  in  behalf  of 
the  weak.  The  statement  that  great  cooperations  usually  win 
their  cases  is  doubtless  true,  for  they  act  under  the  advice  of 
great  lawyers,  and  in  ordinary  cases  are  within  the  law  in  all 
their  acts.  If  they  win  when  they  should  not  in  equity,  the 
remedy  is  in  a  change  of  the  law,  and  not  in  an  abuse  of  the 
judiciary,  who  simply  declare  the  law  as  they  find  it.  The 
judiciary  and  the  military  are  the  bulwarks  of  all  honest  men 
against  the  violent  and  tlie  crafty.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  be  impaired.  A 
mob  is  far  more  likely  to  intimidate  a  judge  than  a  capitalist 
to  corrupt  him.  That  justice  is  unreasonably  delayed  and 
extravagantly  costly  in  most  civilized  countries  is  unquestion- 
ably true.  That  the  fault  lies  largely  with  the  judges  is  also 
true,  for  they  have  failed  to  withstand  if  tliey  have  not  actu- 
ally encouraged  the  tendency  to  employ  legal  refinements  to 
the  delay  or  the  perversion  of  justice.  And  yet  all  those  legal 
"refinements"  which  stand  the  analysis  of  the  higher  courts, 
and  finally  become  incorporated  in  the  body  of  judge-made 
law,  are  founded  on  sound  principles  and  a  correct  under- 
standing of  statute  law  as  it  exists.  The  expression  "judge- 
made  law"  has  come  to  be  a  term  of  reproach.  It  is  frequently 
used  as  such  among  farmers.  This  is  wrong.  Judges  can  not 
help  making  law.  When  counsel  raises  a  point  as  a  necessary 
inference  from  undoubted  statute  law,  the  judge  must  decide 
it.  He  can  not  put  it  aside.  When  he  has  decided  it,  and 
the  decision  is  sustained  by  the  highest  courts,  it  becomes 
judge-m^de  law^that  is,  it  is  found  to  be  law,  upon  examina- 
tion, by  virtue  of  its  necessarily  following  from  a  proper 
interpretation  of  statute  law,  although  the  authors  of  the 
st.8,tvte  miay  h^v^  never  thought  of  it.    The  ignorance  and 
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bad  English  of  many  of  our  legislators  are  responsible  for  a 
great  part  of  the  judge-made  law  of  America.  When  a  law  is 
invoked  before  a  judge  he  is  compelled  to  do  something  with 
it,  and  when  he  tries  to  unravel  its  meaning,  he  often  has  a 
very  hard  time.  If  he  can  attach  any  reasonable  meaning  to 
its  words,  he  is  bound  to  do  so,  and  very  often  the  language  of 
tlie  act  compels  him  to  decide  that  the  law  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  of  which  fact  the  judge  can 
take  no  notice.  He  must  read  the  law  as  it  is,  and  not  as  he 
may  suppose  it  was  intended  to  be. 

The  remedy  for  the  injustice  which  is  wrought  in  the 
courts  under  the  forms  of  law,  is  in  forbidding  appeals  or 
writs  of  error  except  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  that 
substantial  justice  has  not  been  done,  and  the  disallowance  of 
postponement  except  upon  those  serious  occasions  which 
seldom  happen.  Let  the  facts  be  brought  out  when  fresh  and 
a  verdict  given  upon  them,  and  then  let  it  stop.  It  will  be 
better  for  litigants  and  far  better  for  the  community .- 

This  subject  is  germane  to  the  labor  question,  for  the  reason 
that  labor  agitators  attack  our  courts  more  viciously  than  any 
other  class.  The  farmers  should  sustain  the  courts,  and  if  they 
do  not  like  the  decisions,  should  change  the  law. 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  the  demands  only  of  the  trade 
union  wing  of  the  workingmen.  The  views  of  the  unorganized 
majority  we  do  not  know.  But  there  is  another  wing,  quite 
small  in  organized  members,  but  filled  with  determination. 
The  Socialist  Labor  party  is  composed  of  Socialists,  who  see 
in  the  demands  of  the  trade  unions  nothing  worth  agitating 
for  except  as  a  very  short  step  towards  something  else.  Social- 
ism is  increasing  its  votaries  in  America,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  likely,  within  any  future  that  we  can  fore- 
cast, to  be  even  a  very  powerful  minority  in  this  country,  but 
as  its  strength  will  be  concentrated  in  cities  and  be  supported 
not  only  by  its  own  honest  membership,  but  by  most  of  the 
bad  elements  of  society  which  favor  any  destructive  proposals, 
its  apparent  strength  will  be  greater  than  its  actual  strength. 

In  brief,  the  demands  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  are  as 
follows,  in  the  language  of  a  late  national  platform  of  the 
party :—  
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"1.  Reduction  iu  the  hours  of  labor  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  production. 

"  2.  The  United  States  to  obtain  possession  of  the  mines, 
railroads,  canals,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  all  other  means 
of  public  transportation  and  communication ;  the  employees 
to  operate  the  same  cooperatively  under  control  of  the  Federal 
government  and  to  elect  their  own  superior  oflScers,  but  no 
employee  shall  be  discharged  for  political  reasons. 

"3.  The  municipalities  to  obtain  possession  of  the  local 
railroads,  ferries,  water  works,  gas  works,  electric  plants,  and 
all  industries  requiring  municipal  franchises;  the  employees 
to  operate  the  same  cooperatively  under  the  control  of  the 
municipal  administration,  and  to  elect  their  own  superior 
officers,  but  no  employee  shall  be  discharged  for  political 
reasons. 

"4.  The  public  lands  to  be  declared  inalienable,  revocation 
of  all  land  grants  to  corporations  or  individuals,  the  condi- 
tions of  which  have  not  been  complied  with. 

"5.  The  United  States  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  issue 
money. 

"  6.  Congressional  legislation  providing  for  the  scientific 
management  of  forests  and  waterways,  and  prohibiting  the 
waste  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

"7.  Inventions  to  be  free  to  all;  the  inventors  to  be  remun- 
erated by  the  nation. 

"8.  Progressive  income  tax  and  tax  on  inheritances;  the 
smaller  incomes  to  be  exempt. 

"  9.  School  education  of  all  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  to  be  compulsory,  gratuitous,  and  accessible  to  all 
by  public  assistance  in  meals,  clothing,  books,  etc.,  where 
necessary. 

"  10.  Repeal  of  all  pauper,  tramp,  conspiracy,  and  sump- 
tuary laws.     Unabridged  right  of  combination. 

"11.  Prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  of  school 
age  and  the  employment  of  female  labor  in  occupations  detri- 
mental to  health  or  morality.  Abolition  of  the  convict  labor 
contract  system. 

"12.  Employment  of  the  unemployed  by  the  public  author- 
ities (county,  city,  state,  and  nation). 

"13.  All  wages  to  be  paid  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States.  Equalization  of  woman's  wages  with  those  of  men 
where  equal  service  is  performed, 

"  14.  Laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  in  all  occupa- 
tions, and  an  efficient  employers'  liability  law. 

"  15.  The  people  to  have  the  right  to  propose  laws  and  to 
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vote  upon  all  measures  of  importanee,  according  to  the 
referendum  principle. 

"  16.  Abolition  of  the  veto  power  of  the  executive  (national, 
state,  and  municipal),  wherever  it  exists. 

"  17.  Abolition  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  all  upper 
legislative  chambers. 

"  18.  Municipal  self-government. 

"  19.  Direct  vote  and  secret  ballots  in  all  elections.  Uni- 
versal and  equal  right  of  suffrage  without  regard  to  color,  creed, 
or  sex.  Election  days  to  be  legal  holidays.  The  principle  of 
proportional  representation  to  be  introduced. 

"  20.  AH  public  officers  to  be  subject  to  recall  by  their 
respective  constituencies. 

"21.  Uniform  civil  and  criminal  law  throughout  the 
United  States.  Administration  of  justice  to  be  free  of  charge. 
Abolition  of  capital  punishment." 

This  statement  of  principles  is  not  Socialism,  but  bears 
evidence  of  being  a  carefully-considered  combination  of 
"planks,"  calculated  to  catch  everybody  who  is  discontented 
with  anything.  Such  of  the  demands  as  I  desire  to  discuss 
are  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Those  who  hold  these  views  have 
hardly  the  right  to  call  themselves  Socialists,  although  the 
platform  includes  many  of  the  demands  of  Socialism.*  In  the 
main  the  Socialist  Labor  party  represents  the  violent  and 
revolutionary  wing  of  the  Socialists.  Its  declarations  and 
sometimes  its  acts  have  created,  among  law-abiding  men,  a 
prejudice  against  the  name  of  "Socialism"  which  is  difficult 
to  remove. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  has  been  attained  if  the  reader, 
by  its  perusal,  obtains  a  clear  idea  of  the  real  economic  rela- 
tions between  farmers  and  workingmen.  It  is  one  of  conflict 
ing  economic  interests  profoundly  affected  by  common  inter- 
ests in  relation  to  some  other  classes.  So  far  as  labor  seeks 
the  aid  of  legislation  to  accomplish  its  ends,  the  interests  of 
farmers  are  sometimes  with  labor  and  sometimes  against  it. 


»See  Chapter  VIII  of  this  book. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  TRUSTS, 

THE  term  "Trust,"'  in  popular  usage,  has  come  to  mean 
any  consolidation  of  large  industrial  or  other  enter- 
prises under  one  management.  It  will  be  used  in  that 
sense  in  this  chapter.  This  use  of  the  term  originated  in  the 
practice  of  effecting  a  practical  consolidation  by  placing  a 
controlling  majority  of  the  stock  of  each  of  the  concerns  which 
it  was  desired  to  consolidate  "  in  trust "  in  the  hands  of  a  new 
corporation  especially  created  for  tliis  purpose.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Trusts  be  corporations,  for  individuals  might 
die,  or  become  unable  to  perform  the  duties,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  necessarj'  for  all  parties  to  agree  upon  new  trustees, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  possible.  The  Trust  was 
alwaj's  created  for  some  definite  term  of  years,  during  which 
the  real  owners  of  the  stock  could  not  withdraw  it  from  the 
Trust.  The  new  corporation,  by  means  of  its  control  of  the 
stock  of  the  consolidated  companies,  could  select  their  man- 
agers and  control  or  consolidate  tlieir  management,  thus  avoid- 
ing any  competition  between  them,  and  dividing  tlie  net 
profits  of  all  among  the  stockholders  of  the  different  com- 
panies, according  to  the  terms  of  the  Trust.  The  Trust  corpo- 
ration was  always  composed  of  members  of  the  companies 
consolidated.  In  due  time  litigation  ensued  in  regard  to  those 
Trusts,  which  were  attacked  as  "in  restraint  of  trade,"  and  the 
courts  held  them  illegal  on  the  ground  that  while  corporations 
could  be  formed  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  business,  they  could 
not,  in  the  states  where  the  litigation  occurred,  be  formed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  controlling  the  business  of  other  corpora- 
tions. As  stringent  "anti-Trust"  laws  were  promptly  enacted 
in  most  of  the  states,  and  by  Congress,  the  Trusts  were  dis- 
solved and  the  practice  was  abandoned. 

Nothing  came  of  the  anti-Trust  movement,  however,  except 
(.396) 
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the  changing  of  the  temporary  combinations,  expiring  by 
limitation,  to  those  which  were  permanent.  If  it  was  desired 
to  consolidate  a  number  of  concerns  it  was  only  necessary  to 
form  a  new  company  which  should  actually  own  the  property 
of  the  concerns  to  be  consolidated.  This  was  easily  effected 
by  giving  the  stock  of  the  new  company  in  exchange  for  the 
property  of  the  old  companies,  and  retiring  their  stock.  It  is 
not  possible  to  prevent  this  by  any  means  short  of  tlifi  aboli- 
tion of  industrial  corporations,  and  this,  in  any  modern  civ- 
ilized nation,  can  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  of  The  term 
"Trust"  adheres  to  these  consolidated  companies,  although  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  may  not  be  a  real  industrial  Trust  in 
existence  in  America. 

In  regard  to  these  Trusts  the  iirst  thing  for  the  farmer  to 
do  is  to  accept  them  as  a  fact.  They  have  come  to  stay,  and 
will  increase  in  number  and  importance  with  the  growth  of 
our  civilization,  with  which  they  are  exactly  in  line.  The  fact 
that  they  are  thus  natural  outgrowths  of  tlie  progress  of  society 
should  also  convince  us  that  they  are  in  the  line  of  real  prog- 
ress. There  is  no  question  of  their  value  to  society  in  making 
possible  more  economical  methods  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, of  which  the  public  should  reap  the  advantage.  The 
public,  however,  does  not  always  reap  this  advantage.  It 
never  does  if  those  concerned  in  the  Trusts  can  help  it.  So 
far  as  they  can  do  so,  while  the  Trusts  earnestly  seek  to  reduce 
costs,  they  endeavor  with  equal  earnestness  to  sell  tlieir  prod- 
ucts as  high  as  before  or  higher.  As  the  Trusts  can  exist  only 
by  virtue  of  the  power  of  law,  we  have  the  anomaly  of  the 
power  of  society  being  used  to  oppress  society,  while  the 
oppressors  are  protected  by  the  fact  that  society  can  not  use 
its  power  to  abolish  them  without  at  the  same  time  abolishing 
what  is  essential  to  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

The  problem  for  the  farmer  in  this  connection  is  therefore 
how  to  retain  the  advantages  which  the  Trusts  confer  upon 
society  without  enduring  the  ills  which  they  will  inflict  if 
they  can.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only  method  hitherto 
employed  by  farmers  is  the  passage  of  denunciatory  resolutions, 
sometimes  of  a  very  lurid  nature.     The  trouble  with  this 
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method  is  that  it  does  not  do  any  good.  Nobody  cares  any- 
thing about  the  resolutions.  There  are,  however,  simple  and 
entirely  effective  methods  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  corporate 
powers,  without  injury  to  the  effectiveness  of  corporations  for 
useful  purposes.  None  of  these  means,  however,  are  likely  to 
be  made  use  of  by  the  present  generation,  as  they  involve  a 
clearness  of  understanding  and  unity  of  action  which  it  may 
require  several  generations  to  bring  about.  In  the  end  the 
Trusts  will  be  controlled  as  the  result  of  the  same  influences 
which  produce  them— the  impossibility  of  getting  on  in  any 
other  way. 

The  first  step  towards  any  useful  study  of  this  subject  must 
be  to  dismiss  all  prejudices,  and  fully  recognize  that  no 
"Trust"  is  attempting  to  do  anything  which  the  reader  would 
not  do  in  the  same  position,  or  would  not  do  now  in  regard  to 
his  own  products  if  he  had  the  power.  Year  by  year  the 
farmers  of  the  world  increase  their  efforts  to  form  Trusts  to 
control  the?eale  of  their  own  products,  and  whenever  they  are 
successful  there  is  no  limit  to  the  price  which  they  will  set, 
except  the  limit  imposed  by  competition  or  by  the  inability  of 
customers  to  pay  more.  They  are  no  more  moved  by  con- 
templation of  the  distress  which  the  high  prices  of  necessaries 
may  cause  to  consumers  than  are  the  managers  of  the  great 
Trusts  of  the  nation.  Their  Trusts,  however,  have  seldom 
been  successful  or  long-lived,  by  reason  of  the  impossibility 
of  effecting  a  firm  combination  among  the  great  numbers  of 
producers.  If  the  owners  of  oil  wells  or  sugar  factories  or 
whisky  stills  were  as  numerous  as  the  farmers,  they  would  be 
no  more  able  to  form  Trusts  than  the  farmers.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  farmers  should  increase  their  effectiveness  in 
this  respect.  The  more  Trusts  they  can  form  the  better.  The 
trend  of  civilization  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  organization 
of  those  of  like  interests  to  deal  through  responsible  represent- 
atives with  classes  of  adverse  interests.  The  capitalist  classes 
having  the  fewer  number  and  the  greater  intelligence,  are,  as 
is  natural,  leading  the  way.  The  farmers  are  following  as 
best  they  can.     The  faster  they  follow  the  better  for  all. 

It  is  best  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  organization  of 
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Trusts.  The  popular  conception  seems  to  be  of  a  body  of 
wealthy  men,  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  exorbitant  profits, 
deliberately  uniting  because  thereby  they  can  extort  greater 
and  unreasonable  profits.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  this  I  am  not  speaking  at  random,  for  it  has 
happened  to  me  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  be  engaged  in, 
or  to  quite  thoroughly  know  about,  the  formation  of  Trusts 
both  among  manufacturers  and  among  farmers.  There  was 
no  difference  in  the  men,  or  in  their  avowed  motives.  Neither 
was  there  any  difference  in  the  outcome.  In  both  cases  the 
Trusts  first  formed  were  ineffective  and  short-lived,  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  there  was  no  mutual  confidence,  or 
general  intent  to  observe  in  good  faith  the  conditions  of  the 
Trust  The  lack  of  good  faith  grew  out  of  the  disbelief  in 
the  good  faith  of  others.  In  both  cases,  also,  repeated  trials 
resulted  in  progress,  and  constantly  increasing  eff"ectiveness. 
In  both  cases  the  difficulty  was  with  "outsiders"  who  would 
not  unite  with  the  others,  and  in  both  cases  the  "outsiders" 
were  in  the  main  those  who  were  either  strongest  financially — 
meaning  hj  that  freedom  from  debt  rather  than  magnitude 
of  operations — or  those  who  believed  that  tliey  could  produce 
cheaper  than  others.  Finally  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
were  alike  in  being  moved  to  cooperate  in  a  Trust  only  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  being  ruined  by  competition.  My  personal 
observation  has  been  such  as  to  fully  convince  me  tliat  neither 
capitalists,  manufacturers,  or  farmers  ever  cooperate  in  the 
formation  of  a  Trust  until  depressed  by  losses,  and  the  fear  of 
greater  losses.  There  is  in  the  breast  of  all  human  beings  a 
desire  for  independent  and  uncontrolled  action,  which  onlj' 
gives  way  to  tlie  sternest  necessity.  Trusts  being  the  result  of 
unprofitable  business,  their  first  effort  is  an  attempt  to  raise 
prices,  and  usually  the  raise  is  justifiable.  In  this  the  manu- 
facturers are  quite  likely  to  succeed,  while  the  farmers  are  not 
so  likely,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  very  seldom  able 
to  adequately  control  the  sources  of  supply. 

Having  thus,  I  hope,  gotten  rid  of  the  feeling  of  prejudice 
with  which  farmers  are  apt  to  approach  the  subject  of  Trusts, 
and  realized  that  the  successful  Trusts  are  doing  nothing  that 
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we  do  not  desire  to  do,  and  would  do  if  we  could,  let  us 
examine  the  practicable  methods  of  the  control  of  Trusts, 
whether  of  farmers  or  capitalists.  The  occasion  for  control 
arises  from  the  abuse  of  power,  of  which  all  Trusts  will  be 
alike  guilty  to  the  extent  of  their  abilitj'.  For  the  present  the 
Farmers'  Trusts  do  not  need  restraint,  but  encouragement,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  any  harm. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  society  that  they  should  be  stronger. 

To  understand  how  Trusts  can  be  controlled,  it  is  first 
desirable  to  see  exactly  what  harm  they  do.  They  unques- 
tionably reduce  costs,  by  consolidating  administration,  doing 
away  with  the  expense  of  competing  salesmen,  and  conferring 
upon  all  connected  with  the  Trust  the  benefit  of  .the  most 
approved  processes  and  ample  capital.  Tliey  are  enabled  to 
effect  this  saving  by  the  use  of  the  authority  of  the  state,  by 
which  alone  they  become  incorporated  bodies,  with  power  to 
control  capital  beyond  the  reach  of  individuals.  The  harm 
they  can  do  is,  first,  in  compelling  tlie  public  to  pay  them 
more  than  a  fair  profit,  and,  secondly,  in  the  methods  they 
employ  to  perpetuate  their  power.  The  .latter  is  by  far  the 
most  serious.  To  make  this  more  clear  I  will  take  what  is 
known  as  the  "Sugar  Trust"  as  an  example.  Now  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Sugar  Trust  has  ever  done  an  improper  thing 
in  the  course  of  its  existence.  The  newspaper  stories  for  or 
against  it  are  not  entitled  to  respect  as  evidence,  and  person- 
ally I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  do  know,  however,  some 
things  which  it  could  do  if  its  managers  so  desired,  and  which 
it  is  within  the  power  of  society  to  prevent  it  from  doing.  In 
pointing  out  some  of  these  things  I  must  not  be  understood  to 
say  that  any  of  them  have  actually  been  done.  It  is  not  within 
the  plan  of  this  book  to  attack  any  one,  much  less  in  the 
absence  of  proof.  As  it  is  merely  an  illustration  I  do  not 
attempt  to  verify  all  the  assumed  statements.  They  might  be 
correct  if  they  are  not. 

The  Sugar  Trust  is  understood  to  be  the  American 
Sugar  Refinery,  located  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  the  West- 
ern Sugar  Refinery,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  There  is  no  legal 
bond  of  union  between  these  two  concerns,  which  are  entirely 
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independent  of  each  other,  but  there  is  presumed  to  be  a 
perfect  understanding  between  them  in  the  allotment  of 
territory  in  which  each  shall  have  the  monopoly  of  the  sugar 
trade,  undisturbed  by  the  other.  Previous  to  the  beginning 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  conditions 
were  ideal  for  the  formation  of  an  effective  Trust.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  illustration  I  shall  assume  that  conditions 
remain  as  they  were  before  we  manufactured  beet  sugar.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  conditions  are  not,  at  this  writing,  materially 
changed,  although  they  may  become  so.  The  invention  of  a 
cheap  process  for  refining  beet  sugar  might  entirely  break  up 
the  Trust,  by  enabling  a  large  number  of  persons  to  engage  in 
tlie  business.  Fifty  years  ago,  and  even  less,  nearly  all  the 
sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  was  "brown"  or  unre- 
fined sugar.  In  those  days  any  one  could  import  sugar  from 
any  country  where  it  was  made,  and  no  Trust  was  possible,  be- 
cause the  supplies  could  not  be  controlled.  There  might  be 
and  doubtless  were  temporary  "corners"  for  particular  grades  of 
sugar,  when  tljey  happened  to  become  scarce,  but  nothing  per- 
manent or  effective.  For  some  years  past,  however,  nearly  all 
sugar  used  has  been  refined.  The  public  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  granulated  and  cube  sugars,  and  every  retail  grocer 
must  keep  them  or  lose  trade.  This  also  requires  wholesale 
grocers  to  keep  them  for  the  same  reason.  A  retailer  orders 
his  supplies  from  one  or  two  houses,  and  sugar  with  the  rest. 
If  any  wholesale  house  did  not  keep  such  sugars  as  his  trade 
demanded,  the  customer  might  take  all  his  trade  elsewhere. 
Under  our  tariff  laws  refiners  of  sugar  are  "protected"  by 
such  a  rate  of  duty  above  that  charged  on  unrefined  or  "raw" 
sugars,  that  little  or  no  refined  sugar  can  be  imported,  for  the 
reason  that  our  refiners  can  sell  at  a  lower  rate  than  refined 
sugars  can  be  imported  for,  and  still  make  a  profit.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  price  of  refined  sugar  is  nearly  always  kept 
a  little  below  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  imported.  There 
are,  in  many  cities,  refineries  which  were  formerly  independent, 
and  used  to  compete  strongly  with  each  other.  At  last  they 
were  nearly  all  losing  money,  and  by  the  usual  steps  a  Trust 
was  organized  which  owned  nearly  all  the  sugar  refineries  of 
26 
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the  country.  When  this  was  accomplished,  the  overproduc- 
tion, which  had  been  excessive,  was  stopped,  the  refineries 
least  favorably  situated  were  closed,  and  the  business  of 
refining  concentrated  where  it  could  be  carried  on  most 
economically.  The  competing  salesmen  were  called  in,  and 
prices  raised  to  a  profitable  rate,  all  of  which  tended  to 
economy.  Under  the  law,  and  the  habit  which  the  public 
bad  acquired,  of  consuming  mainly  refined  sugar,  the  Trust 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  sugar  trade,  and  the  cost  of  selling 
was  reduced  to  a  trifle. 

There  was,  however,  a  chance  for  abuse.  If  any  one 
started  a  new  refinery,  and  began  to  seek  for  his  share  of  the 
trade,  it  was  possible  for  the  Trust  to  put  down  the  price  of 
sugar  within  the  territory  which  the  new  factory  could  reach, 
entirely  below  cost,  while  keeping  the  rate  at  full  figures  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  country,  which  freight  rates  would 
prevent  the  new  factory  from  reaching.  Previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  inter-state  commerce  law,  it  was  also  possible 
for  the  Trust  to  get  such  special  freight  rates  as  to  give  it  an 
advantage.  Since  the  passage  of  that  law  this  has  been  pos- 
sible only  at  the  risk  of  exposure  and  punishment — a  risk, 
however,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  frequently  taken 
without  serious  results.  If  these  measures  did  not  prove 
effective  to  ruin  the  new  factory,  there  were  still  others  pos- 
sible. The  Trust  could  refuse  to  sell  any  sugar  to  a  wholesale 
merchant,  except  upon  an  agreement  to  purchase  his  entire 
supply  of  the  Trust.  There  are  differences  in  refined  sugars, 
and  when  a  community  has  become  accustomed  to  sugars  of  a 
certain  factory  the  people  dislike  to  change.  If  a  retailer 
orders  a  certain  brand,  h«  wants  that  brand  and  no  other. 
As  a  rule,  the  Trust  has  usually  controlled  the  only  certain 
and  abundant  sources  of  supply,  and  this  fact,  in  connection 
with  the  confirmed  habits  of  the  public,  has  usually  made  it 
master  of  the  situation.  It  is  true  that  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants could  import  refined  sugar,  but  it  would  cost  them  more, 
besides  the  trouble  and  expense  of  buying  in  foreign  countries, 
the  uncertainty  of  regular  supplies  of  uniform  quality,  satis- 
factory to  their  trade,  and  generally  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
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and  annoyance,  with  a  small  loss  instead  of  a  small  profit  on 
each  sale.  As  a  result  it  was  cheaper  and  more  agreeable  to 
the  wholesale  merchants,  to  submit  to  the  Trust,  and  be 
governed  by  its  rules  themselves,  meanwhile  being  faithfully 
protected  by  the  Trust  in  the  small  profits  which  were 
allowed.  By  making  prices  for  sugar  delivered  within  certain 
territory,  and  different  prices  in.  other  territory,  it  was  per- 
fectly feasible  for  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the 
Trust  to  divide  the  country  between  tliem  according  to  the 
terms  of  any  private  contract  which  may  exist.  In  case  of 
disagreement  between  the  two  branches,  the  natural  and  reg- 
ular course  of  events  would  be  a  severe  "fight"  in  which  one 
or  both  parties  would  invade  the  territory  of  the  other  with 
cut  prices,  possibly  building  a  new  refinery,  and  generally 
carrying  on  an  expensive  warfare  by  which  the  public  would 
temporarily  benefit  while  it  was  going  on,  and  ultimately  pay 
for,  when,  in  the  course  of  events,  the  contestants,  tired  of 
losing  money,  had  settled  their  diSferences  by  a  new  arrange- 
ment stronger  than  ever. 

I  have  selected  the  Sugar  Trust  as  the  example,  not  only 
because  the  conditions  for  such  a  Trust  are  better  than  for 
most  others,  but  because  they  tend  to  certain  methods  for  main- 
taining its  powers  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  important  Trust.  There  are  hundreds  of  them,* 
many  of  which  are  far  more  oppressive  to  the  farmers  than  the 
Sugar  Trust  can  be,  because  the  margin  between  the  actual  cost 
of  refined  sugar  and  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  imported  is 
never  large  enough  to  make  a  very  great  difference  in  what 
will  be  used  by  one  family,  the  immense  quantity  sold,  how- 
ever, making  the  profit  to  the  Trust  very  large.  In  such 
articles  as  plows,  sewing-machines,  bicycles,  stoves,  agricul- 
tural macViinery,  and  the  like,  in  which  there  are  or  may  be 
Trusts,  sometimes  far  more  eftectively  protected  by  patents 
than  sugar  can  be  by  the  tariff,  the  chance  for  unreasonable 
profits,  and  the  loss  to  individual  farmers  thereon,  may  be  far 
more  serious  than  from  any  Trust   controlling  sugar,  nails. 


♦See  Appendix  G,  VI,  for  list  of  Trusts. 
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thread,  petroleum,  or  any  of  the  staples  of  every -day  purchase. 
It  may  be  accepted,  however,  as  a  fact,  that  there  are  or  will  be 
Trusts  controlling  the  majority  of  articles  which  the  farmer 
buys,  and,  as  I  think,  upon  the  whole  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be.  Even  as  things  are  now,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  farmer  often  gains  pecuniarily  rather  than  loses  by 
the  existence  of  Trusts.  That,  however,  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  permitted  to  abuse  their  power. 

The  most  serious  injury,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  Trusts 
may  inflict  upon  the  public  is  in  connection  with  the  methods 
which  they  are  tempted  to  use  to  sustain  themselves.  The 
profits  of  the  Sugar  Trust  depend  upon  the  action  of  Congress 
in  relation  to  tlie  tariff,  and  this,  in  turn,  depends  upon  the 
action  of  voters  and  political  parties.  So  long  as  the  policy  of 
protection  is  the  policy  of  the  American  Government,  it  is 
proper  that  the  sugar  refiners  should  have  their  share  of  pro- 
tection. They  employ  a  great  number  of  men  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  employed  in  this  country.  So  long  as  it  is  our 
policy  to  protect  industries,  no  one  will  dispute  their  claim  to- 
a  share  in  it.  The  same  statement  applies  to  all  other  interests 
which  are  protected  by  tariffs  and  combined  in  Trusts. 

But  the  fact  that  these  conditions  create  so  powerful  and 
so  direct  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  passage  of  certain  laws, 
extending  into  the  details  of  the  schedules  of  the  tariff  acts, 
renders  it  almost  impossible  that  the  truth  sliould  reach  the 
people,  at  least  as  to  details,  or  that  legislation  should  be 
impartially  enacted.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
apparently  well  settled  to  raise  a  great  part  of  its  national 
revenue  from  duties  on  imports,  and  apparently  with  the 
intentiou  of  giving  actual  protection,  whetiier  revenue  is 
needed  or  not.  At  any  rate  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  protection 
to  the  extent  that  it  goes,  and  while  the  people,  in  party  con- 
ventions and  by  their  votes,  may  determine  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  legislation  which  shall  be  enacted,  with  the  actual 
details  of  the  tariff  acts  they  do  not  and  can  not  concern 
themselves.  But  it  is  the  details  that  count,  and  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  Trusts  shape  the  details  of  the 
bills  in  which  they  are  interested. 
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They  aecomplisli  this  end  by  the  expenditure  of  money 
and  patronage.  In  the  aggregate  the  Trusts  have  the  disposal 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  legitimate  business  which  they 
may,  if  they  choose,  make  use  of  to  control  political  influence. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  they  do  so  use  it.  They  are  large 
contributors  to  the  funds  of  political  parties,  and  the  men  who 
supply  the  money  to  pay  political  orators,  subsidize  the  press, 
supply  brass  bands  and  uniforms,  and  distribute  partisan 
documents,  are  the  ones  who  control  the  appointment  to 
office  in  the  event  of  victory  at  the  polls.  Sometimes  these 
appointees  are  the  servile  tools,  but  more  often  I  think  merely 
the  loyal  friends  of  those  by  whose  influence  they  have 
thrived.  They  are  bound  to  them  by  conviction  and  habit, 
and  hardly,  if  at  all,  realize  the  pecuniary  tie  that  binds  them 
They  are  ready  and  glad  to  serve  the  friends  who  have  served 
them.  There  are  many  government  positions  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  be  highly  serviceable  to  friends,  without  consciously 
violating  any  official  duty.  In  the  aggregate  a  body  of  bright 
men  thus  appointed  supply  the  "atmosphere"  in  which  legis- 
lation is  carried  on,  and  they  can  obtain  and  supply  the  most 
valuable  information,  as  legislation  proceeds  and  takes  shape. 
The  "civil  service  laws"  were  a  terrific  blow  to  influence  of 
this  sort,  and  the  opposition  to  it  is  mainly  inspired  bj- 
pecuniary  interests. 

_  Congress  is  controlled  ruainly  by  the  control  of  nominations. 
There'are  very  few  congressional  districts  in  which  the  Trusts 
are  not  influential.  Let  any  one  known  to  be  absolutely 
independent  seek  to  obtain  a  nomination  for  Congress,  and  he 
will  find  his  way  blocked  in  ways  that  he  can  not  understand. 
It  costs  money  to  receive  a  nomination  and  election  to  Congress, 
or  to  any  high  office,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  seek  those 
offices  are  not  in  a  position  to  sustain  the  expense,  which  will 
always  involve  an  "assessment"  of  from  $1,000  upwards  to  be 
paid  to  the  party  committee  for  "campaign  purposes."  This 
is  usually  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  expense.  The  money  for 
these  expenses  comes  largely  from  the  cofi'ers  of  the  Trusts, 
and  may  be  conveyed  in  such  ways  that  even  the  most 
honorable  men  see  no  objection  to  receiving  it.    The  candidate 
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is  honestly  a  protectionist,  and  upon  what  grounds  can  he 
refuse  to  accept  aid  from  those  who  .desire  what  he  seeks  to. 
accoinpHsh?  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  personal  obligation 
created,  and  when  the  details  of  the  bill  come  to  be  made  up, 
he  would  be  more  than  human  if  he  did  not  do  his  hest  to 
do  well  for  those  who  helped  him,  even  to  trading  votes  or 
some  detail  to  which  he  really  objects.  It  is  in  these  ways, 
beginning  way  back  in  the  primary  elections  for  delegates  to 
the  nominating  conventions,  that  the  Trusts  expend  their 
money  for  the  control  of  national  and  state  politics.  Every 
county  and  every  city  has  its  coteries  of  bright  men  who  are 
-strongly  interested  "for  the  good  of  tlie  party,"  and  who  by 
giving  thought  and  study  to  detail  are  able  to  and  do  cojitrol 
nominations.  To  a  great  extent  these  "politicians"  are  paid 
outright  by  interested  parties  who  may  be  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  to  "  fix  "  a  delegation.  In  a  general  election,  when  there 
are  many  ofi&cers  for  which  delegations  are  to  be  "  fixed,"  there 
is  often  quite  a  thriving  business  for  a  few  months.  In  the 
end  these  disinterested  gentlemen  seek  nothing  for  themselves, 
but  are  willing  to  accept  places  on  the  local  party  committees, 
and  be  ready  to  "  fix  "  delegations  for  some  one  else  at  the  next 
elections.  Usually  these  local  politicians  will  do  nothing  for 
anybody  except  for  money,  and  they  are  at  the  service  of  any 
one  who  can  pay  them.  Almost  any  one  who  has  ever  been  a 
candidate  for  any  office  whose  possession  gives  the  power  to 
confer  favor,  could  give  interesting  evidence  as  to  the  power  of 
money  in  politics,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  comes.  As  a 
rule,  however,  they  can  not  be  got  to  say  anything.  If  they 
liave  not  received  "aid,"  they  can  not  prove  anything.  If  they 
have  they  do  not  wish  to.  The  amount  of  money  spent  in 
actual  bribery  of  elected  officers  by  Trusts,  except  in  the  case 
of  senatorial  elections,  I  believe  to  be  small.  Comparatively 
few  men  who  can  be  elected  to  a  responsible  office  can  be 
actually  bribed.  But  they  can  be  surrounded  by  influences 
which,  unless  persons  of  very  strong  character,  they  are  unable 
to  resist.  The  influence  of  Trust  money  in  controlling  elec- 
tions is  unquestionably  the  most  serious  abuse  of  which  Trusts 
are  guilty.     The   debauching  of   the  local  political   mana- 
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gers,  carrying  the  corrupt  influence  of  money  to  the  very 
hearthstones  of  the  people,  does  far  more  harm  than  the 
unreasonable  profits  which  may  sometimes  be  extorted  from 
the  people  as  the  result  of  legislation  so  obtained.  I  have 
spoken  of  national  legislation  in  connection  with  Trusts, 
because  it  is  mainly  bj'  tariff  laws  and  patent  laws  that  Trusts 
have  thus  far  been  able  to  live,  but  the  same  influences  are 
used  to  control  state  legislation,  in  which,  however,  railroads 
and  other  interests  which  state  legislation  may  particularly 
affect,  supply  the  corrupting  influence. 

The  industrial  Trusts  exist  mainly  by  virtue  of  tariff"  and 
patent  laws.  Other  enterprises,  like  railroads,  telephones,  and 
the  like,  secure  their  monopolistic  advantages,  which  must 
form  the  basis  of  all  Trusts,  in  other  ways.  I  have  spoken 
mostly  of  those  based  upon  tariff  laws  because  they  are  the 
most  numerous  and  most  oppressive. 

The  remedy  for  the  abuses  of  Trusts,  however,  would  not 
be  found  in  the  repeal  of  tariff  and  patent  laws,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  the  expansion  of  Trusts  on  a  more  gigantic 
scale  than  ever,  because  they  would  then  necessarily  be  made 
strong  enough  to  overbear  competition  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
capital.  The  Trusts  are  now  adjusted  to  conditions  as  they 
exist.  They  would  speedily  readjust  themselves  to  such  con- 
ditions as  might  arise.  They  would  probably  become  inter- 
national, after  the  manner  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
which  is  already  international. 

The  first  step  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  Trusts  is  to  get 
out  of  the  darkness  and  into  the  light.  We  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing,  and  we  need  to  know.  Then  we  can  permit 
them  to  continue  doing  what  is  right  and  stop  their  doing 
what  is  wrong.  This  appears  to  me  self-evident.  The  army 
whose  every  move  is  known  to  the  enemy,  while  those  of  the 
adversary  are  not  known  until  they  have  been  made,  is  in  a 
way  to  be  surely  beaten .  That  is  exactly  the  condition  of  the 
contest  between  the  farmers  and  the  Trusts.  Any  continuance 
of  the  contest  on  the  present  basis  is  quite  certain  to  result  in 
continued  discomfiture  of  the  people.  The  warfare  is  carried 
on,  as  already  shown,  by  paid  guerrillas  living  among  the 
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people  themselves,  and  supported  under  the  protection  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  people.  It  is  a  ridiculous  situation -and  should 
end.  The  way  to  stop  it  is  to  shut  off  the  source  of  supply. 
The  guerrilla  politicians  are  entirely  mercenary  and  will  not 
fight  a  moment  after  their  pay  is  stopped. 

The  laws — state  and  national — should  provide  that,  in 
return  for  the  protection  of  the  corporation  laws,  the  accounts 
and  proceedings  of  all  corporations  possessing  capital  or  trans- 
acting business  above  some  fixed  amount,  should  be  absolutely 
public — no  detail  whatever  being  excluded  from  the  public 
gaze,  and  to  assure  it,  a  representative  of  the  public  should 
audit  all  accounts  and  attend  all  meetings  of  directors.  It  will 
be  objected  by  Trusts  that  this  is  exposing  their  business  to 
their  competitors.  This  is  true,  and  exactly  what  is  desired. 
Their  competitors  will  be  the  most  certain  of  all  men  to  dis- 
cover and  trace  out  improper  acts.  The  public  can  rest  in 
comparative  security  when  knowing  that  competitors  are  on 
the  watch.  If  money  is  given  to  men  who  "do  politics"  we 
wish  to  know  who  gets  it  and  exactly  what  he  gives  for  it. 
A  proper  voucher  would  tell  the  storj'.  That  should  be  the 
price  demanded  by  the  public  for  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion which  enables  the  corporation  to  do  business.  If  its 
members  do  not  like  it  they  need  not  pay  the  price.  Nobody 
compels  them  to  form  great  corporations.  The  world  will  get 
on  if  they  are  not  formed.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
formed  if  they  can  be  absolutel}'  controlled.  Otherwise  not. 
Under  proper  conditions  they  would  be  instruments  of  great 
value.     Under  present  conditions  they  are  a  menace  to  society. 

Of  course  there  would  be  additional  legislation  for  the 
prevention  of  specific  evils  as  discovered.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  that  here.  Its  character  is  obvious.  The  prerequi- 
site to  any  successful  legislation  is  a  complete  and  absolute 
knowledge  of  facts.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  method 
pointed  out.  When  that  step  has  been  taken  the  next  will 
become  apparent.  My  object  at  this  time  is  to  concentrate 
attention  on  the  one  vital  point. 

If  some  unbelieving  reader  imagines  that  what  is  here  said 
is  not  correct,  let  him  seriously  set  about  getting  one  of  the 
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great  political  parties  to  incorporate  in  its  platform  the  prin- 
ciple which  I  have  announced,  and  which  I  am  sure  will 
commend  itself  to  his  judgment,  and  he  will  be  speedily- 
undeceived.  He  will  discover  that  any  hitherto  supposed  con- 
test carried  on  against  the  Trusts  was  a  mere  skirmish. 
Against  this  proposal  he  would  see  real  war.  And  yet  it  does 
not  primarily  propose  to  hinder  the  Trusts  from  doing  whatever 
they  please,  nor  is  there  any  ultimate  intent  to  hinder  them 
from  doing  whatever  is  approved  by  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community.  Years  since  I  myself  once  proposed  this  plan^- 
restrictiug  it  to  quasi-public  corporations,  like  railroads  and 
water  companies — in  a  committee  which  sat  up  all  night  to 
construct  the  most  thundering  denunciation  of  railroads  which 
human  ingenuity  could  devise,  to  be  adopted  in  a  great  polit- 
ical convention  then  in  session.  The  public  mind  was  thought 
at  the  time  to  demand  such  a  bolt,  and  it  was  forthcoming — 
but  there  were  those  on  hand  to  see  that  it  was  not  aimed  at 
anything  in  particular.  I  was  not  specially  uninfluential  in 
the  committee  in  other  respects,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see  had 
as  much  force  as  any  other  member  in  shaping  the  thought 
and  the  language  of  the  party  platform,  but  that  proposition 
was  voted  down  without  a  ripple. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  expect  the  present  generation  to 
unite  on  this  principle,  simple  and  obvious  as  it  is.  It  takes 
too  many  years  to  educate  the  public  mind  to  grasp  simple 
truth.  That  it  will  come  in  time  is  sure  because  it  is  the  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  in  the  progress  of  our  evolution 
we  shall  come  to  it  and  take  it. 


This  chapter,  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  was 
written  about  1896.  If  it  had  been  written  at  the  time  these 
pages  go  to  press.  May,  1899,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  under  the 
influence  of  the  growing  excitement  in  regard  to  Trusts,  it 
might  have  been  written  in  a  somewhat  different  vein.  For 
that  reason  I  let  it  stand  as  originally  prepared.  Utterances 
framed  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  public  feeling  are  not 
likely  to  be  very  wise,  or  to  be  long  remembered.     Daily,  for 
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some  mouths,  the  press  despatches  have  told  of  new  Trusts 
formed  with  enormous  capital,  with  the  apparent  intent  to 
victimize  the  world.  The  political  leaders  on  all  sides  see  in 
this  movement  the  opportunity  to  divert  public  attention  from 
issues  which  they  do  not  wish  to  discuss,  and  are  contriving 
how  their  party  may  most  readily  be  made  to  appear  as  the 
only  reliable  champion  of  the  people  against  unholy  and 
oppressive  combinations  which  the  "  other  party  "  can  not  be 
trusted  to  oppose.  So  far  as  either  party  can  manage  to  put 
tl^-  other  at  a  disadvantage,  the  question  of  the  Trusts  now 
seems  likely  to  be  an  issue  in  the  next  presidential  campaign. 
What  form  the  issue  will  take  it  is  not  now  possible  to  guess. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  on  such  rational  lines  as  are 
indicated  in  this  chapter,  but  it  is  not  likely.  The  political 
platforms  will  probably  contain  tremendous  falminations 
against  the  oppression  of  concentrated  wealth  and  rhetorical 
pledges  which  will  get  votes  but  commit  the  party  to  nothing 
in  particular.  So  long  as  political  campaigns  cost  great  sums 
which  rich  men  are  relied  on  to  supply,  political  platforms  can 
not  contain  definite  programs  for  the  effective  control  of  capital, 
until  capital  itself  desires  it.  This  will  come  in  due  time,  and 
from  the  same  causes  which  have  already  made  railroads  read}'^ 
to  accept  control, — the  competition  of  capital  with  capital,  and 
the  fear  of  popular  disturbances. 

If  the  reports  which  are  now  inflaming  the  popular  imagi- 
nation were  true,  some  part  of  the  basis  of  the  reasoning  in 
this  chapter  would  be  shown  to  be  unsound,  for  the  reports 
indicate  that  capital  is  combining,  not  as  the  result  of  unbear- 
able competition,  but,  while  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  with 
the  deliberate  intent  to  become  richer,  by  combining  to  extort 
additional  and  undue  profits  from  a  struggling  people. 

Doubtless  there  are  such  cases,  usually  not  destined  to 
succeed,  but  in  the  main  I  place  no  confidence  in  the  reports. 
Of  course  I  do  not  doubt  that  articles  of  incorporation  are 
constantly  filed,  creating  corporations  of  enormous  capital  for 
the  control  of  almost  every  commodity  in  common  use;  but 
the  most  of  them,  I  am  sure,  represent  nothing  but  the  fact 
that  some  party  of  "  promoters  "  have  obtained,  or  hope  to 
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obtain,  "  options  "  to  purchase  the  properties  involved,  usually 
at  prices  far  in  excess  of  their  value,  and  have  organized 
corporations  to  take  over  the  property.  If  the  "  promoters  " 
can  sell  the  stock  of  these  great  corporations  they  will  buy  the 
property,  and  retire  rich.  Those  who  buy  tlie  stock  will  lose 
all  the  money  paid  in  excess  of  the  real  value  of  tlie  property 
In  a  few  instances,  doubtless,  there  will  be  temporary  success, 
but  capita],  however  concentrated,  will  never  be  able  to  really 
and  permanently  oppress  the  people,  for  the  people  will  not 
permit  it. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  people,  after  a  few  prosperous 
years,  are  how  ripe  for  an  era  of  speculation,  and  those  who 
live  by  promoting  speculation  have  seized  upon  the  Trust  idea 
as  affording  their  opportunity.  The  unquestioned  success — for 
the  time  being — of  some  of  these  enterprises,  in  which  the 
property,  depressed  by  long  competition,  was  bought  in  at 
really  low  prices,  and  greatly  raised  in  value  by  organization,  has 
opened  the  way.  Great  Britain  has  just  had  such  an  experi- 
ence. A  sharp  but  unscrupulous  person,  known  as  Ernest  T. 
Hooley,  organized  in  this  way  one  or  two  companies,  which 
were  really  successful,  and  for  a  time  brilliantly  so,  upon  the 
strength  of  which  a  craze  started,  which  brought  ruin  to  many, 
and  the  speculator  himself  to  tlie  bankruptcy  court.  Some- 
thing like  this  is  now  "  in  the  air  "  in  America. 

At  the  same  time  the  genuine  organization  of  substantial 
interests,  in  a  natural  way,  and  under  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition, is  also  doubtless  going  on,  and  the  problem  of  properly 
and  effectively  dealing  with  them  becomes  daily  more  pressing. 
I  think  the  proper  method  of  beginning  is  indicated  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  this  chapter.  The  next  step  to  take  will  be 
indicated  by  the  facts  when  disclosed.  Wild  denunciation  and 
programs  which  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  are  worse 
than  useless.  They  are  dangerous.  If  the  people  are  inflamed, 
and  the  cause  of  their  discontent  not  removed,  there  is  danger 
to  the  public  peace.  No  generation  has  ever  been  free  from 
this  danger,  and  ours  is  not.  But  we  can  not  abolish  the 
possibility  of  Trusts  without  paralyzing  business.  Whoever  has 
anything  to  sell,  whether  it  be  manufactures,  farm  produce,  or 
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labor,  desires  to  be  ia  a  Trust.  A  law  which  could  suppress  the 
Oil  Trust  would  make  efifective  marketing  societies  of  farmers 
impossible,  as  well  as  associations  for  the  sale  of  labor.  There 
can  be  but  one  law  for  the  rich  and  poor. 

The  proper  course  to  take  is  not  to  abolish  Trusts,  but  to 
control  them  ;  not  to  run  from  them,  but  to  defy  them;  not  to 
permit  them  to  oppress  us,  but  to  make  of  them  our  useful 
servants.  To  allow  a  few  to  oppress  the  many  is  absurd,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  permitted.  Society  is  not  going  to  the  dogs ; 
none  but  the  unjust  need  fear  the  result.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
layout  an  effective  program,  although  doubtless  it  may  involve 
some  reconstruction  of  our  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of 
procedure.  If  a  Trust  is  enabled  to  become  oppressive  through 
the  protection  of  the  tariff,  prescribe  the  conditions  under 
wliich  the  tariff  shall,  without  legislation,  be  removed  from 
the  commodity  involved;  if  by  means  of  a  patent,  prescribe 
the  conditions  under  which  the  patent  shall  lapse;  if  by 
reason  of  legal  technicalities,  or  the  force  of  logical  inferences 
from  constitutional  provisions,  reform  the  procedure  of  the 
courts,  or  amend  the  constitution;  if  by  reason  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  prompt  remedial  administrative  measures,  strengthen 
the  executive  authority.  The  way  will  open  when  the  people 
make  up  their  minds  to  move.  And  it  will  be  a  proper  and 
just  way.  The  people  need  not  fear  the  money  power.  Indeed, 
they  can  not  fear  it  half  so  much  as  the  money  power  fears  the 
people,  whose  power  it  knows.  But  with  power  goes  responsi- 
bility. It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  having  the  power,  to 
exercise  it  wisely.  They  need  capital,  and  should  compel  it  to 
be  their  servant,  paid  properly,  and  protected  carefully,  but 
still  their  servant.  This  they  will  do  as  they  come  to  under- 
stand the  subject.  And  in  this  movement  the  farmers,  the 
conservative  class,  with  something  to  lose  anl  yet  much  to 
gain,  should  take  the  lead. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE   FAEMER  AJSTD   THE   REFEKENDUM.    * 

DIRECT  legislation  by  the  people  was  the  ordinary 
method  of  government  in  the  ancient  republics.  Rep- 
resentative government  is  a  comparatively  modern 
invention,  made  necessary,  in  nations  desiring  to  maintain  a 
free  government,  by  the  increasing  territorial  areas  of  states, 
and  consequent  impossibility  of  assembling  the  entire  body  of 
voters.  Direct  legislation  in  local  affairs,  however,  has  always 
been  a  feature  of  local  government  in  New  England,  where 
"town  meetings"  regulate  many  of  the  details  of  local  govern- 
ment. Traces  of  direct  legislation  in  local  affairs  continue  to 
exist  in  many  places  among  the  Germanic  races. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  a  large 
class  in  this  country,  in  favor  of  direct  legislation,  not  only  to 
a  much  larger  extent  in  local  affairs,  but  in  regard  to  many 
matters  of  state  and  even  national  legislation.  The  movement 
is  based  on  the  allegation  that  the  people  are  better  able  to 
judge  what  they  wish  than  to  select  men  who  will  perform 
their  will.  Of  those  elected  to  legislative  positions  it  is  found 
that  a  certain  number  will  betray  their  trust,  frequently  in 
sufficient  number  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority.  The 
remedy,  of  course,  is  direct  legislation  on  such  subjects  as  the 
people  desire  to  retain  fully  in  their  own  control.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the 
facilities  for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  information,  are  now  such 
that  people  can  act  intelligently  and  wisely  on  many  subjects, 
which  formerly  their  own  interests  would  compel  them  to 
intrust  to  the  decision  of  representatives  who  would  be  able 
to  act  in  the  light  of  information  which  would  never  reach 
the  people. 

The  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  direct 
legislation  has  been  the  fact  that  it  has  been  most  loudly 
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demanded  by  what  may  be  termed  the  "unbalanced  class," 
meaning  those  who  are  so  enveloped  in  one  idea  that  they  can 
see  no  force  or  value  in  anything  else.  The  combination  of  a 
number  of  these  extremely  dissatisfied  elements  often  pro- 
duces a  curious  jumble  of  "demands,"  not  always  having 
much  r^ation  to  each  other,  and  very  few  of  which,  taken 
singly,  could  command  any  important  support  at  the  polls. 
As  "direct  legislation"  is  always  one  of  the  "demands"  of 
extremists  in  social  reform,  the  tendency  has  been  to  condemn 
this  with  the  rest. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  wise.  All  reforms  have  begun  with 
extremists,  some  of  whom  in  past  ages  liave  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  the  support  of  principles  which  are  now  cherished  by 
enlightened  men  everywhere.  Mankind  is  couservative,  and 
always  will  be,  and  direct  legislation  will  be  found  the  most 
effective  of  preventives  of  radical  legislation  of  all  kinds. 
The  real  objection,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  philosopher, 
is  the  danger  that  it  may  hinder  the  march  of  real  progress; 
that  the  people  will  not  do  what  the  wisest  of  them  see  really 
ought  to  be  done.  It  appears  to  many,  however,  that  upon 
the  whole  it  is  not  best  to  try  to  go  much  faster  than  the 
people  are  ready  to  go.  Too  rapid  progress  often  means 
violent  reaction.  The  nation  which  progresses  slowly  and 
surely  in  the  development  of  its  national  life  may  thereby 
become  the  strongest  and  happiest.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
people  are  often  swayed  by  passion  and  prejudice  rather  than 
by  reason,  and  that  no  one  could  tell  what  ruin  might  be 
wrought  in  a  moment  of  passion  by  people  so  moved,  and 
instances  are  cited  in  abundance  from  ancient  history  to 
illustrate  the  brutality  and  injustice  of  the  voting  mob.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied  that  in  the  first  place  ancient  history  is 
largely  partisan,  and  we  do  not  know,  for  example,  that  the 
history  of  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  is  correct,  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us.  In  modern  times  we  find  bad  men  whose 
conversation  is  irreproachable,  and  Socrates  may  have  been 
such  a  man,  and  the  Athenians  justified  in  putting  him  to 
death.  Men  were  certainly  more  brutal  in  olden  days  than 
now,  and  human  life  was  less  sacred.    Finally,  the  peoples  of 
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the  ancient  republics  were  not  of  races  who  have  aemon- 
strated  the  capacit}^  for  self-government,  and  the  republics  fell 
because  the  people  themselves  became  corrupt.  Our  republic 
will  do  likewise,  if  we  lose  our  virtue  as  a  people.  No  nation 
of  the  Germanic  race  has  ever  yet  done  this  or  Shown  signs  of 
it,  nor  do  I  recall,  in  a  cursory  glance  over  such  history  as  I 
know,  any  instance  among  people  of  these  races  where  actual 
injustice  was  ever  done  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  people. 

Regardless  of  its  origin,  I  am  convinced  that  the  principle 
of  direct  legislation  is  rapidly  gaining  support  among  the  best 
classes  of  our  body  politic,  and  that  it  will  be  more  and  more 
applied  in  practice  as  time  goes  on.  It  will  not  be  well  to 
have  it  progress  too  rapidly.  The  habit  of  command  is  as 
essential  to  a  wise  exercise  of  that  function  in  a  people,  as  in 
the  commander  of  a  war  ship.  A  man  who  had  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  powers  of  a  battle-ship,  and 
who  had  in  him  the  stuff  for  a  great  naval  commander,  would 
run  great  danger  of  "losing  his  head"  if  pitchforked  into  such 
a  command,  or  into  the  command  of  a  squadron,  from  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  had  always  been  a  subordinate.  He  needs 
the  discipline  of  smaller  commands  to  prepare  him  for  a. great 
trust.  In  like  manner  the  people  need  the  practice  of  direct 
legislation  in  local  affairs  to  prepare  them  for  the  exercise  of 
power  over  a  wider  sphere  of  action.  The  habit  of  acting 
under  responsibility  is  not  acquired  in  a  day. 

The  methods  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  people  shall 
proceed  in  direct  legislation,  are  known  as  the  "initiative"  and 
the  "referendum."  By  the  "initiative"  is  meant  that  upon  a 
demand  signed  by  a  fixed  number  of  voters,  the  legislative 
body  shall  be  bound  to  submit  to  the  vote  of  the  people  the 
proposition  embraced  in  the  demand.  The  number  required 
to  make  the  demand  effective  is  usually  placed  at  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  voters,  it  being  assumed  that  so  large  a  number 
could  not  be  got  to  unite  in  a  demand  upon  any  trivial  occa- 
sion, or  one  upon  which  there  was  not  good  reason  for 
demanding  a  vote.  In  practice  any  number  of  people  who 
desired  that  some  question  should  be  submitted  to  vote  would 
circulate  a  demand  for  signatures,  and  if  fifteen  per  cent  of 
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the  voters  should  sign,  or  any  number  which  the  law  might 
require,  the  question  would  be  submitted.  Some  propose  to 
add  to  this  what  is  called  the  power  of  "recall."  By  that  is 
meant  that  upon  a  demand  signed  as  already  described,  any 
elected  officer- would  be  voted  upon  again,  and  if  defeated 
would  lose  his  office.  There  are  very  serious  objections  to  this. 
The  terms  of  office  are  short  in  this  country,  and  the  penalties 
for  malfeasance  plain  and  severe.  Passion  and  prejudice 
operate  much  more  strongly  in  regard  to  persons  than 
principles,  and  it  would  be  within  the  power  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  agitators  to  harass  unreasonably  any  officer  who  might 
be  unpopular  ainong  them.  Under  the  operation  of  the  ini- 
tiative it  is  quite  probable  that  at  first  there  would  be  unwise 
proceedings.  There  are  always  a  certain  number  of  unreason- 
able persons  in  the  community,  who  are  kept  constantly 
stirred  up  by  professional  agitators.  Elections  are  expensive, 
and  if  the  people  were  called  upon  to  vote  too  often,  or  at 
unreasonable  times,  they  would  abolish  or  modify  the  law. 
There  is  no  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  adoption  of 
the  initiative  in  the  United  States.*  It  has  been  proposed 
in  some  municipal  charters,  and  may  have  been  adopted, 
but  it  has  never,  I  think,  been  used.  It  is,  however,  quite 
certain  to  be  incorporated  in  the  charter  of  some  city  and 
given  a  trial.  In  my  judgment  it  would  not  amount  to 
much.  The  people  are  good  judges,  but  weak  in  execution. 
Any  law  that  the  people  really  desire  they  are  pretty  sure  to 
get.  Its  greatest  value  would  be  in  procuring  the  submission 
of  proposals  for  acquiring  public  utilities,  like  street  railroads 
or  water  works,  to  municipalities,  at  times  when  corrupt  city 
governments  miglit  refuse  to  consider  the  subject.  It  would 
Hot  be  difficult  to  so  restrict  the  subjects  as  to  which  the 
initiative  could   be  invoked,  as  to   prevent  the   people  from 


*  The  constitution  of  Virginia  contains  a  provision  for  the  exercise  of  a  kind 
of  initiative  in  case  the  Legislature  fails  to  act  in  a  certain  case,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  Georgia  prescribes,  as  the  only  method  by  which  amendments  can 
be  made,  petitions  for  a  constitutional  convention  signed  by  a  majority  of  voters 
in  each  county, — a  provision  doubtless  intended  to  prevent  any  amendment  for 
the  present.    No  action-,  I  presume,  has  ever  been  had  under  either  provision. 
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being  disturbed  about  matters  upon  which  the  majority  had 
no  wish  to  vote. 

The  "referendum  "  is  a  far  more  important  matter,  and  is 
certain,  as  I  think,  to  be  employed  more  and  more.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  no  strangers  to  this  proceeding, 
which  is  frequently  employed  in  the  adoption  of  state  constitu- 
tions, and  municipal  charters,  and  in  voting  upon  special  taxes 
and  the  incurring  of  public  debt,  change  in  political  subdi- 
visions, and  tlie  like.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  principle,  by  requiring  the  submission  of  certain  classes 
of  laws  to  a  vote  of  tlie  people.  There  has  been,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  definite  statement  from  any  authoritative  source,  as 
to  the  exact  classes  of  questions  which  should  be  submitted  to 
the  people,  but  in  the  main  I  suppose  they  would  be  such  as 
would  affect  the  public  burdens.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  are  most  ardently 
supported  by  those  who  believe  that  their  use  would  soon 
result  in  great  modifications  of  the  social  order,  involving  in 
many  cases  the  sequestration  of  what  are  now  considered 
equitable  property  rights,  but  which  some  believe  to  have 
little  or  no  foundation  in  equity.  As  already  stated,  I  do  not 
believe  this  would  be  the  case,  and  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
desirable  to  submit  to  the  people  all  important  questions  of 
public  policy,  which  in  their  own  interest  the  people  do  not 
prefer  to  have  decided  by  their  representatives.  It  is  necessary 
to  use  common  sense  in  matters  of  government,  as  well  as  in 
other  things.  There  is  no  more  exacting  task  than  the  exercise 
of  wise  statesmanship,  nor  any  other  which  requires  so  long 
and  careful  preparation.  That  our  people  are  competent  to 
govern  themselves  wisely  in  all  matters  I  do  not  doubt,  but  in 
order  to  do  so  they  could  hardly  do  anything  else.  The 
voters  of  Athens  attended  to  very  little  serious  work  except 
politics,  but  then  the  freemen  of  tlae  city  had  a  plenty  of 
slaves  to  support  tliem,  while  we  have  not.  For  the  most  part 
the  voters  of  these  times  have  to  earn  their  own  bread  and 
butter,  which  most  of  us  find  a  quite  sufiicient  task  upon  our 
energies,  and  we  are  glad  to  commit  the  making  and  the 
execution  of  laws  to  representatives  who  are  paid  to  attend  to 
27 
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it.  So  far  as  the  demand  for  direct  legislation  is  founded  on  a 
belief  of  the  general  venality  of  representatives,  I  believe  that, 
outside  of  the  large  cities,  it  is  on  a  mistaken  foundation. 
Nearly  all  legislators  are  honest  most  of  the  time — being 
swayed  by  venal  motives  only  in  special  matters,  and  the 
majority  are  honest  all  the  time.  But  the  judgments  of  honest 
men  will  often  differ,  and  in  such  cases  a  small  minority  of 
dishonest  men,  having  the  balance  of  power,  can  work  their 
will  for  reward.  Aside,  however,  from  the  governing  bodies 
of  large  cities,  I  doubt  whether  any  measure  ever  became  a 
law  which  was  not  approved  by  the  honest  judgment  of  the 
majority  who  voted  for  it.  In  the  main,  too,  I  believe  that 
the  action  of  our  legislative  bodies  reflects  fairly  well  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  voters  for  the  time  being.  The  use 
of  direct  legislation — which  is  exceedingly  expensive — should 
therefore  be  restricted  to  occasions  in  which  a  minority  of 
dishonest  representatives,  having  a  balance  of  power,  or  a 
strongly  partisan  Legislature  by  party  vote,  may  be  likely  to 
enact  measures  which  the  people  would  not  approve.  As  a 
"  question  of  the  day,"  therefore,  the  subject  of  direct  legisla- 
tion is  hardly  ripe  for  discussion,  because  its  responsible 
advocates  have  not  yet  defined  the  occasions  to  which  they 
would  apply  it.  To  be  in  favor  of  the  "initiative  and  the 
referendum  "  expresses  no  desire  which  one  can  put  his  finger 
on.  It  may  mean  something  which  we  should  nearly  all 
approve,  or  something  to  which  we  should  nearly  all  object. 
The  people  as  a  body  can  not  concern  itself  with  trifles.  It 
can  not  make  war  and  peace,  as  the  old  Germanic  tribes  used 
to,  because  a  modern  war  is  likely  to  begin  and  end  before  the 
people  could  get  ready  to  vote.  I  am  writing  during  the  war 
with  Spain,  at  a  time  when  our  navy  has  effected  a  lodgment 
on  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  when  the  public  is  discussing 
the  policy  of  conquering  and  keeping  them.  That,  or  the 
acquisition  of  any  foreign  territory,  except  mere  coaling  sta 
tions,  would  be  eminently  a  proper  question  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people.  The  policy  of  occupying  them  as  an  act  of  war 
is  evidently  not  a  question  which  the  people  would  wish  to 
decide  for  themselves.     There  are  certain  exigencies  in  life 
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in  which  we  must  trust  others.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
commercial  business  of  the  world  is  necessarily  transacted  by 
trusted  men  for  others.  The  greater  part  of  the  political  busi- 
ness must  be  transacted  in  the  same  manner.  On  certain 
important  occasions  it  is,  I  believe,  extremely  desirable  that 
even  national  questions  should  be  submitted  to  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  They  must,  however,  necessarily  be  such 
questions  as  will  admit  of  long  discussion,  enabling  all  infor- 
mation upon  which  representatives  could  act,  to  permeate  the 
entire  mass  of  the  people.  The  educational  result  of  such  a 
discussion  would  well  repay  its  enormous  cost.  In  matters  of 
state  policy  suitable  occasions  would  arise  more  frequently,  as 
people  are  better  informed  as  to  conditions  affecting  their 
own  state  than  they  can  be  of  conditions  affecting  the  whole 
nation. 

It  will,  for  a  long  time,  however,  be  essential  to  limit  the 
number  of  questions  to  be  submitted  at  the  same  time  to  one, 
or  at  most  two.  Nobody  who  has  ever  noted  the  voting  on 
several  constitutional  amendments  at  one  time,  will  believe 
that  the  public  has  yet  acquired  the  intellectual  vigor  to  ade- 
quately consider  more  than  one  question  of  state  policy  at  one 
time.  There  is  never  time  to  do  so,  in  addition  to  earning  a 
living,  during  the  period  for  which  such  subjects  are  usually 
before  the  people.  Neither  can  the  mass  of  the  people  be  in- 
duced not  to  subordinate  questions  of  principle  to  the  election 
of  candidates  in  whom  they  have  become  interested.  I  have 
seen  honest  farmers  spend  days  in  canvassing,  without  reward, 
for  the  success  of  an  officer  having  power  to  vote  on  the  taxa- 
tion of  a  county,  who  would  not  spend  an  hour  in  the  study 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  modifying  the  policy  of  the 
entire  state,  and  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  same  election. 
Obviously,  then,  the  exercise  of  direct  legislation  should  be 
restricted  to  really  important  subjects,  and  submitted  at  elec- 
tions when  no  other  question  is  pending.  When  the  people 
really  take  hold  of  a  subject  and  master  it,  they  will  decide  it 
rightly.  Tliey  can  not  be  got  to  do  this  very  often  because 
they  have  to  live,  and  feel  that  they  can  best  afford  to  get  on 
with  such  legislation  as  is  given  them  by  the  representatives 
of  their  choice, 
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As  we  come  down  to  municipal  affairs  the  same  considera- 
tions apply,  but  in  a  less  degree,  because  people  know  more 
about  the  cities  they  live  in  than  about  their  state  or  nation. 
A  wholesome  check  on  modern  city  governments  is  undoubt- 
edly a  thing  to  be  desired.  Within  reason,  and  properly 
guarded  by  the  people  themselves,  so  as  to  avoid  being 
compelled,  by  a  small  body  of  agitators,  to  vote  on  proposals 
which  they  do  not  desire  to  discuss,  the  more  direct  legislation 
by  the  people  there  can  be  in  American  municipalities,  the 
better  off  they  will  probably  be.  There  need  be  no  fear  of 
hasty  legislation  by  the  people,  or  of  unwise  legislation  upon 
questions  upon  which  they  have  informed  themselves. 

There  is  one  country  in  the  world  where  both  the  initiative 
and  the  referendum  are  firmly  established.  Since  1874  the 
people  of  Switzerland  have  been  able  to  compel  the  submis- 
sion of  all  federal  laws,  unless  formally  declared  to  be  of  an 
"urgent"  nature,  to  be  submitted  to  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  To  secure  this,  as  a  matter  of  rights  there  must  be  a 
petition  signed  by  thirty  thousand  voters,  or  by  the  authorities 
of  eight  cantons,  which  must  be  presented  within  ninety  days 
of  the  adoption  of  the  law  by  the  Federal  Legislature.  Until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  ninety  days  allowed  for  petition,  a 
law  does  not  become  in  force.  The  exception,  as  stated,  is  a 
case  of  "urgency."  Laws,  when  thus  submitted  as  the  result 
of  petition,  are  passed  by  a  majority  of  those  voting. 

In  addition  to  this  provision  for  submitting  to  the  people, 
upon  proper  demand,  all  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature, there  is  an  additional  provision,  whereby  upon  petition 
of  .fifty  thousand  citizens,  new  laws,  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Legislature,  may  be  submitted.  In  this  case  the  draft  of  tlie 
proposed  statute  is  included  in  the  petition,  upon  receipt  and 
verification  of  which  the  Legislature  must  submit  it  to  the 
people.  It  may,  at  the  same  time,  if  it  see  fit,  submit  a  differ- 
ent law  of  its  own,  covering  the  same  subject,  but  the  people 
decide.  The  above  refers  to  the  Federal  Government.  Many 
and  perhaps  all  the  cantons  have  similar  methods  of  employ- 
ing both  the  initiative  and  the  referendum.  The  universal 
testimony  is  that  the  workings  of  the  law  are  satisfactory.     It 
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must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Switzerland  is  a  small 
country  with  a  population  native  to  the  soil,  and  familiar  with 
its  history  and  traditions.  Its  neutrality  in  time  of  war  being 
guaranteed  by  tiie  great  powers  of  Europe,  it  has  no  very 
perplexing  questions  of  foreign  policy,  and  is  able  to  devote 
its  entire  fiseal  energies  to  adniinistration  and  improvements, 
as  to  which  tiie  people  are  well  informed.*  The  trouble  in 
the  United  States  would  arise  from  tlie  concentration  in  certain 
localities  of  large  numbers  of  races  not  well  qualified  for  self- 
government  and  whose  unsettled  and  revolutionary  ideas 
would  make  much  trouble  for  our  native  people.  They  are 
not  strong  enough,  however,  to  do  much  harm.  The  Amer- 
ican race  is  sensible  and  sturdy,  and  will  have  its  way. 


*It  is  also  stated  that  one  very  strong  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
the  referendum  in  Switzerland  is  the  fact  that,  although  that  country  has  a 
constitution,  it  has  no  Supreme  Court  authorized  to  declare  laws  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  There  being,  therefore,  no  check  upon  the  Legislature  except 
its  own  sense  of  duty  to  obey  the  Constitution,  and  no  means  of  preventing 
the  enforcement  of  unconstitutional  laws,  should  any  such  he  enacted,  the 
referendum  became  an  essential  security  for  the  enforcement  of  the  will  of  the 
people. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE   PAEMEE   AND   SOCIALISM. 

WE  may  agree  in  desiring  that  our  great  industrial 
activities  be  directed  by  persons  of  brains  and  force, 
and  concede  that  to  the  possessors  of  those  qualities 
something  more  is  due  from  society  than  to  those  who  are 
without  them,  and  yet  we  may  protest  against  the  tyranny  of 
intellect  and  vigor  which  now  oppresses  us,  and  insist  that  we 
who  pay  tribute  to  those  virtues  have  more  voice  in  fixing  its 
amount.  We  may  concede  that  the  mighty  forces  which  impel 
mankind  to  its  destiny  will  move  on  in  tlie  line  of  their 
resultant,  regardless  of  our  views  or  wishes,  and  yet  recognize 
that  all  that  we  say  or  do  is  both  an  effect  and  a  part  of  those 
forces,  and  that  discussion  of  social  reform  is  therefore  not 
vain  or  unprofitable.  Insomuch  as  opinion  is  changed,  desire 
is  changed,  and  a  change  of  desire  in  a  single  human  being 
tends  to  a  change  in  the  direction  of  social  impulse.  With  no 
pretense  to  deep  reading  on  social  topics,  I  seem  to  myself 
suflBciently  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  to  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  the  subject  of  social  reform  has  hardly 
yet  been  touched — ^at  least  by  English-speaking  peoples — in 
any  thoughtful  way,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interest  which 
will  have  to  be  first  considered  in  any  new  alignment  of  the 
social  battalions.  Discussion  seems  to  have  centered  itself 
almost  wholljr  about  urban  life  and  the  comfort  of  operatives. 
But  before  there  can  be  urban  life  there  must  be  food  to  sustain 
it,  and  before  factories  can  be  operated  there  must  be  raw 
material.  For  many  ages  mankind  demonstrated  its  power  to 
live  without  cities  and  without  factories,  and  it  could  do  so 
still,  but  the  results  of  labor  of  rural  society  are  essential  to 
our  existence.  The  conveniences  and  ornament  of  a  structure 
may  be  more  in  evidence  than  the  foundations,  but  it  is  the 
strength  and  disposition  of  the  latter  which  control  stability. 
(422) 
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If  society  is  to  be  reconstructed — which  I  neither  affirm  nor 
deny— the.  reconstruction  must  begin  with  the  foundation, 
which  is  in  rural  life.  It  is  true  that  without  forethought 
alterations  in  the  superstructure  may  happen  to  so  conform  to 
the  foundation  that  the  edifice  may  remain  stable,  but  such  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  case,  nor  would  any  good  architect  take 
it  for  granted.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  alterations  in  society  which  have  been  planned 
by  urban  residents  and  artisans.  The  farmer  has  not  been 
called  into  consultation,  and  yet  he  will  not  only  have  some- 
thing to  say,  but  will  have  the  controlling  voice.  Without 
his  aid  there  can  be  no  reconstruction  of  society  except  by  the 
slow  processes  of  natural  growth.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
hear  something  from  the  class  that  will  decide. 

I  am  myself  a  farmer,  with  rural  education,  tastes,  interests 
and  prejudices,  but  I  am  also  not  unacquainted  with  urban 
conditions  and  social  movements  there,  indeed,  having  of  such 
knowledge,  as  I  think,  a  better  store  than  they  have  of  rural 
conditions  who  are  best  known  as  proponents  of  social  recon- 
struction. My  animus  is  that  I  heartily  desire  most,  if  not 
all,  the  ultimate  ends  proposed  by  abstract  Socialism,  which  I 
understand  to  be  a  perfectly  just  distribution  of  comfort.  If, 
therefore,  I  am  a  critic  of  Socialism  I  am  a  friendly  critic,  my 
objections  to  its  program  being  mainly  a  conviction  that  it 
would  not  remove  but  intensify  the  evils  which  it  is  intended 
to  mitigate. 

Abstract  Socialism  rests  on  three  distinct  propositions: 
First,  no  special  reward  is  due  from  society  to  the  possessors  of 
great  foresight,  or  organizing  ability,  or  executive  vigor; 
(second,  the  man  who  saves  is  entitled  to  use  his  savings, 
Ibut  to  no  payment  for  their  use  by  others;  third,  no  man  is 
'entitled  to  ownership  of  land  or  any  other  part  of  nature, 
(and  especially  to  increment  thereon  unearned  by  himself. 
As  it  is  only  from  these  sources  that  capital,  in  the  modern 
sense,  can  be  derived,  there  follows  the  corollary  that  "capital 
lis  robbery." 

The  demands  of  Socialism  are  more  commonly  stated  as 
follows : — 
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State  control  of  all  gifts  of  nature,  including  the  eartli  and 
everything  which  it  produces.  No  private  owneraliip  recog- 
nized in  anything  not  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  producer. 

State  control  and  operation  of  all  instruments  of  produc- 
tion, including  factories  and  machinery.  I  do  not  understand 
tliis  to  include  such  implements  as  individuals  might  require 
in  their  daily  labor  for  themselves,  but  between  these  and  tlie 
large  plants  which  the  state  would  own  and  operate,  there  is 
no  closely  drawn  line. 

State  or  municipal  control  and  operation  of  all  public 
means  of  transportation. 

State  or  municipal  control  and  operation  of  all  public  util- 
ities, including  street  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water 
and  lighting  plants,  and  the  like. 

The  above  are  the  essential  fundamental  doctrines  held  by 
all  true  Socialists.  In  minor  points  there  are  differences  more 
or  less  wide  between  different  "schools."  The  platform  of  tiie 
"Socialist  Labor  party"  differs  from  true  Socialism  in  not 
excluding  private  ownership  of  land  and  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, or  the  "exploitation"  of  labor. 

The  ranks  of  Socialism  include  many  most  excellent  men. 
While  I  am  not  a  Socialist,  I  recognize  tl^at  it  is  a  movement 
not  to  be  slightly  reckoned  with,  or  its  arguments  to  be  hastily 
put  aside.  It  is  making  progress,  in  America,  among  the 
more  emotional  of  the  intellectual  classes  who  contribute  to  the 
already  enormous  volume  of  Socialistic  literature,  and  among 
the  best  class  of  artisans  who  look  to  it  as  promising  relief 
from  intolerable  burdens,  and  who  supply  the  numbers  at 
Socialist  gatherings. 

There   is  implied  in  all  Socialistic  writing*  the  doctrine 


*In  the  present  stage  of  discussion  upon  social  questions  the  issues  are 
badly  mixed,  and  individuals  who  profoundly  disagree  upon  fundamental  doc- 
trine are  found  heartily  working  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  immediate 
ends.  Trade  unionism  is  almost  contradictory  to  Socialism,  and  yet  Socialists 
are  always  found  hand  in  hand  with  organized  labor.  The  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Socialistic  program,  which  is  accepted 
by  great  masses  of  men  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  its  more  radical  demands. 
A  great  number,  also,  who  are  not  Socialists,  favor  the  nationalization  of  rail- 
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that  organized  man  can  override,  and,  as  applied  to  himself, 
repeal  the  fundamental  law  of  nature  that  no  species  can 
endure,  except  by  the  production  of  more  individuals  than 
can  be  supported,  of  whom  the  weakest  must  die,  with  the 
corollary  of  misery  before  death.  Competitive  society  tends 
to  the  death  of  the  weakest;  Socialistic  society  would  tend  to 
the  preservation  of  the  weak. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  grandeur  of  this  concep- 
tion, To  no  man  is  given  nobler  aspirations  than  to  him  who 
conceives  of  a  just  distribution  of  comfort  in  an  existence  not 
idle,  but  without  struggle.  It  would  be  a  Nirvana  glorious 
only  in  the  absence  of  sorrow,  but  still  perhaps  a  happy  ending 
for  our  race.  It  may,  after  all,  be  our  destiny.  Nor  can  any 
right-minded  man  forbear  his  tribute  to  the  good  which 
Socialistic  agitation  has  done.  No  man  can  tell  how  much 
misery  it  has  prevented  or  how  much  it  will  prevent.  So, 
also,  while  we  may  regret  the  emotionalism  which  renders 
even  so  keen  an  intellect  as  that  of  Karl  Marx  an  unsafe 
guide,  we  must,  when  we  read  his  descriptions  of  conditions 
for  which  he  sought  remedy,  confess  that  he  had  been  less  a 
man  had  he  been  less  emotional.  The  man  whom  daily  con- 
tact with  remediable  misery  will  not  render  incompetent  to 
always  write  logically  is  not  one  whom  I  should  wish  to  know. 
But  it  is  the  mission  of  such  men  to  arouse  action,  and  not  to 
finally  determine  its  scope.  The  advocate  may  not  be  the 
judge. 

Recurring  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Socialism,  as 
stated  on  page  423 — and  I  may  say   that  disregarding  the 


roads.  There  are  multitudes  of  non-Socialists  who  favor  nationalization  of  water, 
which  is  Socialistic  doctrine,  who  are  strong  supporters  of  private  ownership  in 
land.  In  regard  to  land  smgle  taxers  and  Socialists  have  many  more  points  of 
agreement  than  of  divergence.  No  program  could  command  the  support  of  the 
multitude  of  earnest  men  who  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  Socialism  which  did  not 
contain  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  the  supporters  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
demands  of  Socialism  may  be  very  far  from  being  Socialists.  To  be  a  Socialist 
one  must  favor  the  abolition  of  profit  and  interest,  state  ownership  of  all  gifts  of 
nature,  of  all  means  of  production,  and  of  all  public  utilities,  and  of  such 
control,  by  the  state,  of  individual  life  and  effort  as  shall  be  ultimately  found 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of  Socialism. 
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numberless  schools  into  which  those  who  call  themselves 
Socialists  are  constantly  dividing,  I  follow  Karl  Marx — I 
suppose  they  are  to  be  met  in  this  way:  the  first  we  should 
deny  on  the  ground  that  great  ability  is  the  gift  of  nature  to 
the  individual  and  not  to  the  race,  and  that  the  individual  is 
entitled  to  the  reward  which  it  brings,  and  that  therefore  one 
day's  work  is  not  like  all  other  days'  works,  as  Marx  holds, 
with  the  value  of  the  average  as  the  measure  of  paj'ment,  but 
the  work  of  the  exceptionally  able  is  entitled  to  extra  pay- 
ment; that  society  needs  this  work,  can  afford  to  pay  for  it, 
and  will  gain  a  greater  aggregate  of  satisfactions  for  general 
distribution  if  it  is  paid  for.  We  should,  however,  agree  that 
society  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  possessor  of  exceptional 
-qualities  his  own  price  for  their  use,  and  that  we  are  prepared 
to  join  in  such  measures  as  shall  assure  the  use  of  ability  at 
a  fair  compensation.  The  second  we  should  also  deny  on  the 
ground  that  industry  and  prudence  are  entitled  to  reward ; 
that  often  this  can  be  given  onlj'  in  the  form  of  interest;  and 
that  society  can  afford  to  and  justly  should  pay  interest  for 
the  use  of  savings.  If  a  man  builds  a  mill,  and,  falling  sick, 
can  not  use  it,  those  who  do  use  it  should  pay  him  interest;  so, 
also,  if  he  has  saved  the  money  to  build  a  mill ;  and,  still 
further, if,  having  worked,  he  now  chooses  to  rest.  We  would 
further  insist  that  if  he  uses  the  mill,  and  so  takes  the  risk  of 
production,  he  is  entitled  to  what  will  pay  for  the  risk,  in 
addition  to  the  interest  which  he  might  have  had  without 
risk,  in  other  words,  to  profit.  There  is  no  objection,  however, 
as  to  some  classes  of  enterprises,  for  the  state  to  iregulate  profit 
upon  the  basis  of  corresponding  guarantee  against  loss.  Profit 
is  the  pay  for  risk.  Socialism  proposes  that  the  state  shall 
assume  risk  and  abolish  profit.  We  are  convinced  that  such 
a  course  would  result  in  a  diminution  of  divisible  satisfactions. 
To  the  third  proposition  we  should  heartily  assent.  No 
wise  man  will  now  attempt  to  defend  private  ownership  of 
land  or  water  as  a  natural  right.  It  is  often  based,  in  old 
countries,  on  ancient  plunder  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  In 
new  countries,  however,  where  the  state  was  once  in  as  full 
possession  as  any  Socialist  could  desire,  private  ownership  is 
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based  on  the  faith  of  the  state  which  conveyed  its  title  to  the 
individual.  In  old  countries  the  state  has  condoned  the  orig- 
inal rohbery,  just  as  it  has  condoned  the  robbery  of  all  unearned 
increment,  and  upon  the  faith  of  tlie  state's  guaranty  those  who 
have  saved  have  invested  their  savings.  It  is  right  that  this 
faith  should  be  respected,  just  as  it  is  right  that  national  debts 
shall  be  honestly  paid,  not  because  one  generation  is  bound  by 
the  engagements  of  former  generations,  but  because  it  is  for 
the  good  of  all  generations  that  they  should  consider  them- 
selves so  bound.  All  this  Socialism  denies.  But,  regardless 
of  ethics,  and  if  the  unquestioned  title  to  all  land  now  rested 
in  the  state,  we  should  favor  its  alienation  to  individuals,  and 
consequent  private  ownership  of  land  upon  the  ground  of 
expediency,  because  land  will  yield  more  to  private  owner- 
ship than  to  the  ownership  of  the  public,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  the  most  be  made  of  it.  But,  while  thus  disputing,  in 
part,  the  validity,  and  absolutely  the  wisdom  of  this  Socialistic 
contention,  we  should  be  prepared  to  join  heartily  in  the  pro- 
motion of  all  measures  for  assuring  to  tlie  public  all  future 
increment  of  value  unearned  by  individuals. 

But  it  is  not  with  regard  to  abstract  but  concrete  Socialism, 
as  advocated  by  its  votaries  of  to-day,  that  I  wish  to  write. 
This,  as  I  have  said,  centers  about  urban  life  and  the  welfare 
of  artisans,  inevitably  so,  because  there  only  is  there  a  suflB- 
cient  concentration  of  those  for  whose  labor  there  is  insufficient 
market,  and  also,  as  is  claimed,  logically,  because  the  needs  of 
that  class  must  be  the  basis  of  the  standard  of  life.  It  is  this 
contention  of  these  societies  that  I  wish  specially  to  traverse. 
I  deny  that,  assuming  a  uniform  basic  standard  of  life,  the 
needs  of  the  urban  resident  must  be  the  standard,  and  assert 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  the  needs  of  the  farmer. 

Concrete  Socialism  is  in  some  respects  exemplified  in  trade 
unionism,  meaning  by  that  expression  the  aggregate  of  the 
demands  of  organized  labor.  It  does  not  profess  to  be 
Socialism,  and  it  may  be  that  the  majority  of  those  belonging 
to  these  organizations  would  not  call  themselves  Socialists. 
Their  objects,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have  the  hearty 
approval   of   all   Socialists,   as    a    stepping-stone  to    further 
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demands,  and  form  one.  of  the  very  few  concrete  propositions 
upon  which  substantially  all  agitators  for  social  reconstruction 
unite.  Trade  unionism  practically  seeks  to  control  all  instru- 
ments of  production.  It  does  not,  like  Socialism,  demand  the 
title  to  the  property,  but  does,  in  large  measure,  demand  con- 
trol of  its  management,  while  assuming  no  risk.  It  does  not 
seek  to  abolish  employers,  but  to  control  them.  The  object 
of  the  control  wiiich  is  sought  is  to  secure  sliorter  hours  with 
undiminished  wages  for  those  within  the  union,  and  to  prevent 
those  not  belonging  to  a  union  from  securing  work,  while 
making  the  privilege  of  membership  in  the  union  dependent 
upon  the  ballot  of  those  already  in.  While  this  is  not 
Socialism,  it  is  a  program  favored  by  Socialists  as  a  step 
towards  its  ultimate  ends,  in  return  for  which  trade  unionism 
supplies  the  force  which  alone  gives  power  to  the  Socialistic 
movement  in  America,  and  without  which  Socialism  here 
would  be  but  a  vague  dream  of  enthusiasts  who  conceive 
what  could  be  done  by  a  race  of  perfect  beings,  and  imagine 
that  mankind  can  do  the  same.  The  only  present  concrete 
Socialism  is  therefore  trade  unionism,  whose  demands  Social- 
ists almost  unanimously  support,  and  which  must  therefore  be 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  immediate  program  of  Socialism. 
The  efifect  of  Socialistic  trade  unionism  is  to  raise  the  price  of 
what  farmers  have  to  buy  with  no  provision  for  correspond- 
ingly raising  the  price  of  what  they  have  to  sell,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  obnoxious  to  farmers. 

I  wish  to  say  here  that  I  wish  to  see  labor  equally  divided, 
and  comfort  distributed  according  to  dessert;  and,  above  all 
tljings,  I  favor  organization  of  all  classes  to  deal  with  all  other 
classes,  this  being  cooperation  as  opposed  to  Socialism,  whose 
end  is  the  extinction  of  class.  I  therefore  favor  trusts,  trade 
unions,  business  organizations  of  farmers,  banks  and  associa- 
tions of  banks,  mercantile  combinations,  cooperative  stores, 
cooperative  loan  associations,  consolidation  of  transportation 
companies — anything  which  tends  to  stop  bickering,  and  bring 
together  those  of  common  interests  whose  representatives  may 
deal  and  compromise  with  those  of  adverse  interests,  in  the 
light  of  full  information  and  under  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
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with  the  pledge  of  the  whole  that  negotiations  shall  proceed 
decently  and  in  order,  and  with  the  power  of  the  whole  inter- 
posed as  a  last  resort.  But  as  a  farmer  I  object  to  a  program 
involving  as  its  first  step  an  act  of  injustice  to  me,  and  having 
its  ultimate  end  based  on  the  fallacy  that  the  interests  of  man- 
kind are,  or  can  become,  identical,  or  that  individuals  and 
classes  will  ever  cease  to  seek  their  own  advantage  as  opposed 
to  that  of  others,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  human  interests 
will  always  be  diverse,  and  individuals  and  classes  will  always 
seek  to  accomplish  their  own  ends.  No  one  can  deny  this  to 
be  a  just  position  for  farmers  to  take,  or  that  it  has  the 
support  of  the  farmers  generally.  Their  numbers  are  and 
always  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  reconstruction  of  society 
on  irrational  grounds,  and  their  strong  common  sense,  unim- 
paired by  daily  contact  with  enthusiasts,  will  not  fail  to  detect 
the  fallacies  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Socialism.  It  is  not 
on  such  lines  that  society  can  be  reconstructed. 

The  ownership  of  ordinary  land  is  mainly  valuable  to  the 
farmer  in  that  it  gives  him  steady  work  whereby,  if  he  directs 
liis  work  well,  he  may  obtain  a  livelihood.  It  is  the  improve- 
ments on  land  which  usually  give  it  value,  and  these  represent 
the  savings  of  individuals.  The  improved  lands  of  the  world 
almost  certainly  could  not  be  valued  at  what  the  improvements 
have  cost,  or  sold  for  what  it  would  cost  to  replace  them.  The 
farmer  of  moderate  means  is  simply  a  laborer  with  the  use  of 
somebody's  savings  invested  in  improvements,  and  the  guar- 
anty of  steady  work  at  small  pay  so  long  as  he  makes  no  seri- 
ous mistake.  Money  paid  for  farm  land  or  its  use  is  usually 
simply  a  bonus  paid  in  advance  for  a  steady  job.  In  so  far 
as  value  has  been  given  to  land  by  improvements  for  which 
the  owner  di^  not  pay,  he  was  not  entitled  to  it  and  should 
never  have  received  it,  any  more  tlian  the  owner  of  a  city  lot 
should  have  received  the  increment  caused  by  the  movement 
of  population.  Any  method  which  for  the  future  may  conserve 
such  increment  for  the  general  benefit  of  society,  should  receive 
the  support  not  only  of  farmers,  but  of  all  men,  and  would 
receive  that  of  a  vast  majority.  What  has  been  sequestrated 
in  times  past,  of  this  increment,  is  something  lost,  which, 
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doubtless,  society  has  the  moral  right  to  recover  from  the 
hands  of  him  who  first  received  it,  but  not  from  those  to 
whom,  with  the  sanction  of  society,  he  has  transferred  it.  It 
is  not,  outside  large  cities,  an  important  factor,  and  both  in 
city  and  country  is  in  many  cases  being  eliminated  by  the 
movements  of  the  society  which  created  it.  Even  if  it  were 
not  so  it  would  not  pay  to  break  up  society  to  reclaim  what 
the  work  of  a  short  time  would  pay  for,  nor  could  it  be 
reclaimed  to  society  by  such  reconstruction  as  is  proposed;  it 
would  go  to  the  class  of  men  who  now  manage  our  smaller 
politics,  and  who  would  find  their  golden  opportunity  in  the 
Socialistic  state. 

The  farmer,  then,  is  a  laborer;  more  than  that,  he  is  one 
who  can  by  no  means  work  short  hours.  His  manner  of  life 
is  determined  by  the  elements.  He  takes  the  risks  of  pro- 
duction, and  is  entitled  to  its  rewards,  which,  upon  the  aver- 
age, he  does  not  get,  and  will  not,  this  being  the  compensation 
which  he  must  pay  for  his  reasonable  security  of  a  livelihood 
If  he  is  an  employer,  his  income  is  as  frequently  less  than  that 
of  his  employees  as  above  it.  He  can  not,  and  in  the  nature 
of  his  occupation  never  can  have,  a  four-hour,  or  a  six-hour, 
or  an  eight-hour  day.*  He  must  make  hay  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  morning  and  evening  must  tend  his  stock.  Of 
rainy  days  he  must  mend  harness  in  the  barn,  or  pare  apples 
in  the  kitchen.  Nor  does  he  or  any  other  human  being  need, 
or,  if  a  normal  man,  desire,  the  short  day,  nor  will  he  be  con- 
tent with  it  if  he  can  avoid  it,  or  be  happier  if  he  had  it.  The 
plea  that  many  hours  a  day  are  required  for  "  culture"  is  a 
fallacy.  None  but  minds  long  trained  can  devote  much  time 
to  serious  study,  nor  will  they  try.  They  will  play  pedro  in 
the  groceries,  or  worse.  The  habit  of  idleness,  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  acquire.  Nor  is  the  short  day  necessary  or  desirable. 
Great  learning  gives  no  more  assurance  of  happiness  than 
great  wealth.  If  let  alone,  those  who  have  aptitude  that  way 
will  choose  learning  for  their  avocation,  and  the  rest  of  us  can 
accept  the  results.    With  a  twelve-hour  day,  not  all  the  time 


*  See  Chapter  VI  of  Book  Third. 
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at  severe  labor,  there  is  still  ample  time  for  such  "improve 
ment"  as  we  are  capable  of  absorbing,  and  such  recreation  as 
is  healthful  and  really  enjoyable.  The  normal  man  gets  his 
best  recreation  in  forwarding  business  for  his  individual  wel 
fare  within  the  limits  of  his  strength.  It  is  not  in  the  line  of 
progress,  but  of  retrogression,  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work 
beyond  reason,  and  thereby  the  aggregate  of  divisible  satis- 
factions, nor  will  it  promote  happiness  to  apply  work  to  the 
general  rather  than  individual  welfare. 

At  any  rate,  the  farmer  can  not  so  live,  because  unalterable 
natural    conditions    compel    him  to   live  otherwise.      What 
Sociahsts  term   capitalistic  methods  do  not  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  cultivation  of  land.      They  are  now  seldom 
profitable,  and  only  under  exceptional  conditions,  which,  even 
where  they  exist,  can  not  be  lasting.    The  use  of  machinery 
quickly  finds  its  limit  in  the  inequalities  of  land,  the  cost  of 
power,  and  the  expense  of  wear  and  tear.     So  long  as  there 
is  surplus  power  in  self-repairing  human  beings,  who  must  in 
any  case  be  fed,  and  so  long  as  plants  and  animals  have  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  which  must  be  considered,  but  of  which 
machinery  takes  no  account,  it  will  not  be   economical  to 
dispense  with   human  and  animal  labor  for  the  majority  of 
agricultural  operations,  even  if  inventive  genius  could  devise 
the  machines.     Those  who  write  most  glibly  about  machine 
cultivation  of  farms  seem  unfamiliar  with  the  operation  of  the 
economic  law  of  diminishing  returns,  and  do  not  realize  that 
most  land  is  rough,  and  that  power  costs  money,  and  its  use 
requires  mechanical  skill  and  convenient  repair  shops.    That 
the  aggregate  of  the  use  of  machinery  in  agricultural  opera- 
tions will  increase,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but,  relatively,  it 
must  decrease  with  the  increase  of  population.     So  long  as 
land  shall  be  cultivated,  its  economic  use  will  require  work 
days  of  long  hours,  and  economic  rent  will  tend  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  requirements  of  labor   until  it  is  no  longer  a  factor 
in  the  farmer's  income — a  condition  which  it  has  long  since 
reached  in  many  lands — and  in  this  way  all  value  that  has 
temporarily  and  unjustly  been   appropriated  by  individuals 
will  gradually  be  reappropriated  by  society,  and  that  not  by 
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the  reconstruction  of  society,  but  by  its  development  on  natural 
lines.  Towards  this  end  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  con- 
struct an  affirmative  program,  doubtless  involving  changes 
almost  fundamental  in  our  conceptions  of  some  property  rights, 
and  therefore  involving  changes  in  fundamental  law,  but  still 
based  upon  sound  economic  and  ethical  principles,  and  with 
due  recognition  of  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  It  would 
deal,  among  other  things,  with  the  subjects  of  inheritance, 
conservation  of  unearned  increment,  acquirement  of  public 
utilities,  discouragement  of  the  use  of  long  credit,  and  similar 
methods  of  restricting  the  power  of  concentrated  capital.  Some 
thinker  will  evolve  such  a  plan,  and  some  leader  of  men  will 
take  it  up. 

In  the  meantime,  and  under  present  conditions,  since  the 
nature  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  standard  of  the  farmer's 
life  is  irrevocably  fixed  by  his  natural  environment,  he 
denounces  as  unjust  and  impossible  any  reconstruction  of 
society  in  which  the  standard  of  life  which  he  is  compelled 
by  unchangeable  conditions  to  adopt,  shall  not  be  made  the 
basic  standard  whereto  the  lives  of  all  other  classes  shall  be 
adjusted.  He  objects  emphatically  to  any,  even  tenative,  pro- 
posals which  shall  compel  him  to  exchange,  against  his  will, 
more  than  one  day  of  his  labor  for  one  day's  work  of  him 
who  makes  his  shoes  or  builds  his  house.  He  denies  that  such 
reconstruction  is  just  or  necessary,  or  that  the  evils  of  crowded 
society  can  be  cured  in  that  way.  He  recognizes  those  evils  as 
well  as  those  with  which  he  is  himself  afflicted,  and  is  ready 
to  join  in  all  rational — even  if  radical — measures  for  allevi- 
ating them;  he  declares  that  such  measures  are  humanly 
possible,  and  can  be  formulated  along  the  lines  which  the 
evolution  of  civilization  has  always  followed,  and  that  he  will 
not  join  in  or  consent  to  a  program  in  which  the  first  step  is  an 
act  of  injustice  to  himself  Personally,  I  suppose  that  things 
will  go  on  as  they  are  now  until  gradually  the  organization  of 
one  class  forces  counter-organization  in  self-defense,  and  that, 
last  of  all,  when  survival  without  organization  has  become 
impossible,  the  farmers  themselves  will  unite,  formulate  their 
demands,  present  them  for  the  consideration  of  other  classes, 
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and  finally  compromise  as  seems  just  to  all  interests.  But 
they  will  not  become  Socialists ;  for  agricultural  life  and  work 
can  not  be  carried  on  under  the  Socialistic  program,  or  any 
program  which  withdraws  the  stimulus  of  individual  reward 
for  individual  efibrt. 
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BOOK    SEVENTH. 

The  Fruit  Marketing  Societies 
of  California.* 


CHAPTER    I. 

THEIR   CHARACTER   AWD    OBJECT. 

WHILE  the  object  of  this  volume  is  rather  a  study 
of  principles  than  a  record  of  events,  there  are 
some  peculiarities  attending  the  development  of 
cooperation  in  California  which  are  ,well  worth  the  study  of 
the  student  of  social  movements ;  and  as  i}0  comprehensive 
description- of  the  California  societies,  or  of  those  similar  to 
them  in  other  states,  has  ever  been  published,  it  seems  desir- 
able to  include  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  prominent  of  them 
here. 

It  is  obviously,  as  things  go,  an  easier  operation  to  buy 
than  to  sell,  and  to  save  than  to  gain,  for  there  is  required  less 
expenditure  of  vigor,  which,  in  the  main,  is  the  controlling 
element  in  human  performance.  That  which  is  easier  for  the 
individual  is  also  easier  for  an  organization,  and  a  French  writer 
on  cooperation,  therefore,  very  properly  remarks,  in  speaking 
of  the  French  agricultural  syndicates,  which  are,  in  the 
main,  cooperative  purchasing  societies,  that,  marketing  being 
the  highest  exercise  of  the  art  of  cooperation,  it  is  the  last 
function  which  he   expects  these  syndicates  to    undertake. 


*  See  Appendix  P  for  list  of  societies. 
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Cooperation  develops  in  each  country  according  to  the  local 
necessities  of  that  country,  which  will  invariably  indicate  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  The  conditions  attending  fruit- 
growing in  California  have  been  such  that  the  cooperative 
element  among  fruit-growers  was  at  once  plunged  into  the 
most  difiBcult  of  all  cooperative  undertakings,  which  it  was 
compelled  to  attack  without  experience  in  cooperation,  and 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  marketing.  The 
movement,  with  many  ups  and  downs,  has  proceeded  steadily 
from  the  first,  the  co-operative  fruit*  sales  in  1898  having 
reached,  in  round  numbers,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000.  While  no 
one  can  safely  predict  its  immediate  future,  its  work  up  to  this 
time,  which  has  attracted  no  attention  from  any  writer  upon 
cooperative  aflfairs,t  lias  been  such  as  to  warrant  a  brief 
description. 

When  one  once  becomes  impressed  with  the  law  that 
necessity,  and  necessity  alone,  will  induce  cooperation,  and 
that  the  unit  of  cooperative  life  is  the  industry,  and  not  the 
locality,  it  at  once  becomes  interesting  to  note  and  compare 
the  spasmodic  outbreaks  of  the  movement  in  different  and 
distant  countries.  While  cooperation,  when  once  established, 
has  more  or  less  tendency  to  spread  from  established  centers, 
it  is,  after  all,  always  tlie  result  of  social  pressure,  and  is  sure 
to  appear  when  the  pressure  is  sufficient.  The  British  artisan 
suffered  under  the  oppression  of  the  retail  dealers  in  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  the  result  was  the  magnificent  system  of 


*I  do  not  include  cooperative  dairying,  for  the  reason  that,  with  a  good 
deal  of  effort,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  gather  statistics  whic^  are  even 
approximately  correct. 

t  Mr.  Charles  H.  Shinn  wrote,  in  1888,  a  brief  monograph  entitled 
"Cooperation  in  California,"  which  was  published,  among  other  studies  in 
cooperation,  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press.  My  good  friend  Mr. 
Shinn,  whose  information  i»  very  wide  in  most  things,  was  apparently  so 
interested  in  the  literary  possibilities  of  some  picturesque  attempts  to  found 
cooperative  colonies  of  the  Brook  Farm  order,  that  he  entirely  overlooked  a 
substantial  cooperative  business  concern  that,  even  as  he  wrote,  was  selling 
nearly  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  each  year,  and  which  had  been  promi- 
nently discussed  in  the  press  since  1885. 
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co-operative  stores,  which  necessarily  grew  up  in  a  spirit  of 
altruism,  and  which  systematically  foster  the  altruistic  spirit 
from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  French  peasantry, 
tilling,  in  small  holdings,  a  soil  which  has  been  cropped  for  a 
thousand  years,  felt  their  greatest  need  to  be  economy  in  the 
purchase  of  fertilizers  and  tools,  and  the  result  was  the  agri- 
cultural syndicates  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  and  the 
purchase  and  rent  of  farm  machinery.  The  thrifty  people  of 
Denmark  felt  their  greatest  need  to  be  the  perfection  and 
economical  production  of  a  product  for  which  their  country 
was  best  fitted,  and  the  result  was  their  remarkable  success  in 
cooperative  dairying.  The  peasantry  of  Germany  were 
groaning  under  the  oppression  of  petty  but  conscienceless 
usurers,  and  the  result  was  Schutze,  and  Raiffiesen,  and  their 
people's  banks.  Until  lately,  the  rural  people  of  the  United 
States  have  not  been  enduring  particular  trouble  of  any  kind, 
and,  hence,  have  been  unable  to  cooperate — a  fact  which 
neither  Professor  Bemis,  nor  Professor  Ely,  nor  Professor 
Warner,  nor  any  other  of  the  learned  men  who  have  discussed 
early  failures  in  cooperation  in  America,  have  seemed  to  real- 
ize. At  last,  the  fruit-growers  of  California,  who  were  con- 
fronted with  a  great  fruit  product  for  which  they  owed  money, 
but  which  they  could  neither  eat  nor  sell,  found  it  necessary 
to  work  together  to  create  and- maintain  the  necessary  markets. 
The  pressure  has  made  them  cooperate. 

I  was  actively  connected  with  this  movement  for  about 
three  years  as  a  leader.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  one  of 
the  rank  and  file.  I  know  all  those  who  are  now  leaders  in 
the  movement  too  well  to  make  it  possible  to  give  the  indi- 
vidual mention,  which  always  adds  to  the  interest  of  a  narra- 
tive, for  I  have  learned  that  one's  recollection  is  seldom  to  be 
trusted  in  such  matters,  and  I  know  that  in  giving  credit  I 
should  make  errors,  which  would  be  excused  in  a  stranger,  but 
for  which  I  could  hardly  hope  to  be  forgiven.  There  are 
many  men  now  active  and  prominent  in  cooperative  work, 
but  of  those  who  were  so  in  the  early  days,  when  active  friends 
were  needed  more  than  now,  I  dare  mention  but  a  few.  In 
the  organization  of  the  California  Fruit  Union — the  earliest  of 
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the  large  societies— those  specially  active  were  Mr.  A.  T. 
Hatch,  Mr.  L.  W.  Buck,  Mr.  H.  P.  Livermore,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Aiken,  and  Mr.  H.  Weinstock.  These  earliest  pioneers  are 
specially  worthy  of  mention,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
first  to  break  ground.  In  the  organization  of  the  Citrus 
Associations  of  the  southern  counties,  all  will  agree  that  Mr. 
T.  H.  B.  Chamblin,  of  Riverside,  was  the  principal  factor.  He 
never,  I  think,  served  as  a  working  officer  of  an  established 
society.  Mr.  A.  H.  Naftzger  has,  for  many  years,  been  presi- 
dent of  these  Associated  Citrus  Exchanges,  and  can  show 
abundant  evidence  of  his  efiPectiveness  in  the  vigor  with  which 
he  is  denounced  by  outsiders.  In  the  dried-fruit  trade,  the 
pioneer  (successful)  organization  was  the  West  Side  Fruit 
Growers'  Union  in  Santa  Clara  County,  whose  first  president 
was  Colonel  Philo  Hersey,  of  Santa  Clara,  who  has  also  been 
president  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  from  its 
first  organization.  The  first  meeting  of  cooperators  which  I 
ever  attended,  and  which  was  a  very  large  one,  resulting  in 
the  organization  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange, 
was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Kighter,  of  Campbell,  and 
the  principal  address  was  by  Colonel  Hersey,  then  president 
of  the  West  Side  Union,  which  had  been  in  existence  for  a 
year.  These  two  were  then  undoubtedly  the  principal  leaders 
in  cooperation  in  the  dried-frait  trade.  The  organization  of 
that  industry  in  the  southern  counties  has  been  mainly  due  to 
Mr.  A.  R.  Sprague,  of  Los  Angeles.  In  the  raisin  industry,  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  cooperative  work  began  with  local 
packing  associations,  of  which  but  two  or  three  lasted  long. 
Attempts  were  made  every  year  or  two  to  unite  the  entire 
raisin  industry  in  one  organization,  which,  however,  did  not 
succeed  until  1898.  I  spent  a  portion  of  one  winter  among 
them  in  aid  of  one  of  these  efforts,  and  some  of  the  men  then 
most  active  were  Professor  D.  T.  Fowler,  now  of  Berkeley,  Dr.  E. 
S.  Eshelman,  Alexander  Gordon,  and  John  S.  Dore,  of  Fresno, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Rowell,  of  Easton,  and  Mr.  B.  E.  Hutchinson,  of 
Fowler;  and  presumably  these  had  been  leaders  from  the 
beginning;  and  there  are,  doubtless,  others  equally  entitled  to 
mention.     In  the  final  crystallization   of  almost  the  entire 
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body  of  raisin-growers  into  what  is  practically  an  effective 
Trust,  Mr.  M.  Theodore  Kearney,  of  Fresno,  was  undoubt- 
edly the  leading  spirit,  lieartil}'^  seconded  by  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  Fresno.  Previous  to  1898,  Mr.  Kearney  had 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  identified  with  any  cooperative 
movement.  Mr.  B.  F.  Walton,  of  Yuba  City,  and  Mr.  John 
Markley,  of  Geyserville,  are  entitled  to  mention  for  helpful 
effort  in  many  cooperative  enterprises.  Mr.  Markley  was  one 
of  the  first  directors  of  the  California  Fruit  Union.  Among 
those  who  were  most  prominently  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  wine-makers  were  Colonel  F.  Bendel,  Mr.  P.  C. 
Rossi,  Mr.  A.  Sparboro,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Rankin.  This  personal 
mention  is  made,  partly  because  it  is  proper  that  those  who 
have  been  specially  active  should  receive  due  recognition, 
and  partly  to  give-  to  any  one  who  may  be  interested  to 
look  further  into  the  history  of  these  organizations  the 
names  of  some  who,  if  still  living,  may  give  further  informa- 
tion. For  reasons  already  stated,  I  have  usually  omitted,  in 
the  narrative  which  follows,  to  make  personal  mention  of  any 
one. 

To  the  student  of  social  movements,  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  California  fruit-growers  are  of  interest  in  several 
respects.  While  the  numbers  involved  are  trifling  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  great  cooperative  societies  of  Europe,  there 
are  at  least  six  or  seven  thousand  scattered  over  an  area 
of  seventy-five  thousand  or  eighty  tliousand  square  miles. 
The  amount  of  business  transacted,  while  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  European  societies,  is  respectable,  and  tlie  sale 
of  produce  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $5,000,000  in  contested 
markets  from  one  thousand  to  six  thousand  miles  away, 
represents  an  expenditure  of  cooperative  vigor  equal  to  that" 
required  for  the  cooperative  purchase  of  commodities  of  many 
times  that  sum  in  a  tliickly  settled  country  like  France. 
The  interdependence  of  classes,  and  the  frequent  necessity  of 
compromises  between  tliem,is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  raisin- 
growers  were  unable  to  effectively  combine  among  themselves 
for  the  control  of  their  product,  except  by  a  compromise  with 
an  adverse  interest — the  commercial  packers — by  which  the 
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latter  were  permitted  to  have  a  share  in  the  business.  The 
progress  of  business  education  among  the  masses  is  shown  in 
,the  fact  that  this  plan,  in  1897,  proved  successful  with  the 
raisin-growers,  although  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the 
people  broke  up  the  California  Fruit  Union,  conducted  on  that 
pla,n,  some  years  before. 

It  should  be  interesting  to  note,  in  comparison  with 
cooperative  effort  in  other  countries,  how  identical  motives 
and  arguments  may  be  employed  both  to  promote  societies 
organized  to  obtain  higher  prices  and  also  those  to  secure 
lower  prices.  The  California  societies  are  instances  in  which 
people  of  intelligence  and  suflBcient  means,  although  usually 
greatly  indebted,  have  organized  with  no  great  display  of 
altruistic  spirit,  in  the  main  upon  commercial  lines,*  for  the 
promotion  of  commercial  ends.  Such  distress  as  existed  was 
the  result  of  indebtedness,  and  the  fear  of  future  want;  and  the 
early- appearance  of  cooperation  was  due  to  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  the  fruit-growers.  Even  among  this  class  the 
student  will  note  the  same  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  disinclina- 
tion to  unite,  which  the  workers  in  more  altruistic  coopera- 
tion describe  as  existing  among  the  classes  whom  they  were 
striving  to  benefit,  and  which  I  found  precisely  the  same  in 
some  cases  of  strictly  capitalistic  cooperation  with  which  I 


*Tlie  salaries  paid  indicate  this.  The  salary  of  the  president  of  the  Eaisin- 
growers'  Association  is  $500  a  month.  There  are  many  cooperative  officers 
who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  $2,000  to  $3,600  per  annnm.  The  usual 
salaries  paid  the  managers  of  local  organizations  is  from  $1,800  per  year  down, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  business  and  the  time  required  of  the  mana- 
o-er.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  these  salaries  with  the  salary  of  $1,. 500,  paid  to 
.the  manager  of  the  Leeds  Cooperative  Society,  with  thirty-three  thousand 
members,  and  an  annual  business  of  $5,000,000 — the  largest  cooperative  salary 
paid  in  England — or,  still  more,  with  the  salary  of  $1,000  a  year,  paid  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  T.  Mitchell,  for  twenty-one  years,  and  until  his  death,  manager  of  the 
English  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  representing,  in  1897,  one  million 
fifty-three  thousand  five  hundred  sixty-four  members  of  affiliated  societies 
and  with  net  sales  of  $57,693,492.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  man  who  in 
competitive  business  could  have  commanded  a  salary  of  $25,000.  He  could, 
of  course,  have  had  a  larger  salary,  but,  being  an  unmarried  man,  would  not 
take  it,  and  his  estate,  when  he  died,  was  probably  under  $2,000.  American 
cooperation  has  developed  no  such  men. 
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was  familiar  in  former  years.  I  do  not  wisli  to  imply  that 
altruism  has  been  absent  from  cooperation  in  California.  The 
efforts  for  organization  have  been  largely  altruistic,  but  the 
altruism  was  rather  that  of  the  public-spirited  citizen,  having 
in  mind  the  general  welfare  of  his  city"  or  his  state,  than  of 
great  souls  stirred  to  their  depths  by  the  sight  of  actual  pov- 
erty. The  management  of  the  society  has  not  usually  been 
altruistic,  except  that  directors,  and  in  some  cases  presidents, 
have  served  without  pay.  Another  thing  which  has  devel- 
oped has  been  the  competition  of  cooperative  societies  in  the 
same  branch  of  the  industry.  The  California  Fruit  Exchange 
was  broken  up  by  the  refusal  of  the  older  dried-fruit  societies 
to  unite  with  the  newer  creations.  These  have  learned  a  les- 
son, and,  as  I  write,  are  trying  to  come  together.  The  Santa 
Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  was  avowedly  organized  to  be 
the  head  and  selling  agent  of  the  other  Santa  Clara  societies, 
but  when  it  was  organized,  not  one  would  come  in  for  some 
time ;  the  pioneer  society  never  did  come  in,  and  none  remained 
permanently,  although  three  finally  united  with  the  Exchange 
in  maintaining  a  common  selling  agency.  The  Citrus  Ex- 
changes have  never  been  all  united  under  one  head. 

The  history  of  the  California  societies  shows  the  gradual 
development  among  the  people  of  the  conviction  that  the 
principle  of  cooperation  in  an  industry  for  marketing  pur- 
poses is  identical  with  that  of  the  cooperation  of  capitalists  in 
what  are  called  "Trusts,"  the  arguments  employed  in  their 
promotion,  and  the  obstacles  encountered,  being  precisely  the 
same.  The  California  Raisin  Association  is  the  first  society  of 
farmers  to  actually  realize  this  ideal  of  cooperative  marketing. 
Another  fact  disclosed  in  the  California  experience  is  the 
unwillingness  of  the  most  competent  to  unite  in  cooperative 
effort.  Many  persons  of  large  means  are  engaged  in  fruit- 
growing in  California,  and,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  they 
have  been  the  meanest  men  we  have  found  to  deal  with.  They 
desired  cooperation  to  go  on,  fully  recognizing  its  benefits  to 
the  industry,  but  refused  in  any  way  to  be  compromised  by  it. 
They  kept  their  information  to  themselves,  but  undersold 
whenever  they  thought    best,  and  spoke  in  contemptuous 
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terms  of  cooperative  effort.  They  have  said,  with  much  truth, 
that  there  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the  small 
farmers,  who  would  say  one  thing  and  do  another,  and  have 
left  the  work  of  organization  and  instruction  to  men  far  less 
interested  than  themselves,  but  possessed  of  more  public  spirit. 
Within  a  year  or  two  increasing  pressure,  involving  danger  to 
large  investments,  has  brought  this  class  of  men  largely  into 
the  cooperative  vineyard,  where  they  are  none  the  less  wel- 
come because  they  come  late.  They  bring  commercial  ability 
arid  financial  strength,  and  will  get  their  penny  with  the  rest. 
California  is,  of  course,  not  the  only  country  where  coopera- 
tive marketing  has  been  attempted.  It  is  a  feature  of  some 
European  societies,  but  their  operations  in  this  direction,  while, 
probably,  in  the  aggregate,  exceeding  those  of  California,  have 
not  attracted  much  attention  from  writers  on  the  subject.  The 
grape-growers  of  New  York  and  Ohio  maintain  organizations, 
which  have  been  successful  in  some  years,  and  unsuccessful 
in  others.  The  fruit-growers  of  Georgia  and  Oregon  have 
made  similar  efforts,  and  one  society  was  organized  designed 
to  include  all  the  fruit-growing  interests  of  the  United  States, 
for  which  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe.  The  fruit-growers  of  Florida 
have  also  had,  and  perhaps  still  have,  a  marketing  society. 
I  have  not  the  data  to  give  the  facts  in  regard  to  any  of  these 
societies,  but  the  student  of  cooperation  may  know,  without 
special  inquiry,  .that  the  experience  in  those  states,  and  in 
Europe,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  California. 
Human  nature  and  the  laws  of  trade  are  much  the  same 
everywhere. 


CHAPTER    11. 

COIJDITIONS    LEADING   TO   THEIR   OKGAJSTIZATION. 

THE  history  of  the  settlement  and  development  of  Cali- 
fornia is  a  marvel.  There  has  V>een  nothing  like  it  in 
the  world's  history.  The  circumstances  of  its  settlement 
led  to  its  colonization  by  a  people  of  wonderful  vitality;  the 
charm  of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  character- 
istics of  its  topography,  its  flavor  of  old  buccaneering  legend, 
culminating  in  the  wonderful  romance  of  the  annexation  and 
gold-seeking  epoch,  combined  to  insure  it  such  an  amount  of 
gratuitous  and  enthusiastic  advertising  as  no  country  and  no 
community  ever  before  received.  The  romance  of  the  gold 
era  was  followed  by  the  romance  of  the  wheat  era,  with  its 
great  farms,  whose  furrows  were  miles  long,  in  following  which 
the  plowman  starting  in  the  morning  returned  to  his  starting- 
place  only  in  time  for  the  noon-day  meal,  and  whose  soil, 
fabled  to  be  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  yielded  stores  beyond 
measure  to  the  granaries  of  the  world;  this,  in  turn,  was 
followed  by  the  fruit  idyl,  far  more  attractive  than  the  wheat 
industry,  and,  for  a  time,  surrounding  California  with  a  halo 
of  rural  blessedness  which  was  a  lure  to  the  world.  What- 
ever has  been  done  in  .California  has  been  great  of  its  kind. 

The  hold  which  the  fruit  industries  of  California  gained 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  world  was  astonishing.  The 
frost-pinched  denizen  of  colder  climes  pictured  to  himself  the 
fortunate  orchardist  of  California  as  one  whose  happy  days 
were  passed  in  shady  nooks,  wherefrom  he  idly  watched  the 
gradual  ripening  of  golden  fruit  in  sun-kissed  orchards,  or 
recruited  waning  strength  in  gentle  exercise  among  the  laden 
boughs,  whose  luscious  burden  should  presently  supply  his 
every  want. 

That  was  the  picture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fruit-growing  in 
California  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  risky  of  industries,  but  is 
(442) 
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necessarily  pursued  with  longer  continued,  more  unremitting, 
severer,  and  more  prosaic  labor  than  any  other  agricultural 
business  in  the  world.  There  is  no  more  romance  in  digging 
about  fruit  trees  than  there  is  in  digging  post  holes.  It  is  far 
harder  to  plow  an  orchard  than  a  grain  field,  for  the  trees  are 
in  the  way.  I  would  as  soon  saw  wood  as  to  stand  on  a  ladder 
all  day  long,  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  high  branches 
that  I  can't  reach,  in  pruning,  tliinning,  or  picking.  I  know 
no  occupation  more  certain  to  produce  backache  than  the 
continuous  packing  of  fruit,  whether  sitting  or  standing  Tlie 
sun-kissed  orchard  in  August  has  a  usual  temperature  of 
one  hundred  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  which,  in  tlie  moist 
atmosphere  of  the  east,  would  mean  death  to  most  of  us, 
and  which,  while  safe  enough  in  California,  is  about  as  desir- 
able a  place  for  a  white  man  to  stay  out  of  as  exists.  The 
waste  of  the  "luscious  golden  fruit"  which  accumulates  about 
a  packing-house,  is  about  as  nasty  a  mess  as  I  know  of.  As 
for  leaving  the  work  for  others,  if  there  was  ever  a  business 
requiring  the  constant,  unremitting,  and  individual  attention 
of  its  owner,  who  must,  withal,  have  no  mean  account  of 
technical  skill,  it  is  the  fruit  business.  The  owner  depending 
on  his  orchard  for  an  income,  who  attempts  to  conduct  its 
operations  from  a  hammock  in  a  shady  nook,  may  contemplate 
with  certainty  an  early  visit  from  the  sheriff,  on  business  of 
the  most  pressing  nature.  It  is  only. the  keenest  of  men  who 
can  make  money  by  delivering  a  perishable  food  product  in  a 
market  twenty-five  hundred  miles  distant  by  land,  in  com- 
petition with  food  products  raised  on  equally  good  land,  held 
at  one-half  the  price  per  acre,  and  which  pays  not  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  freight.  The  men  who  do  this  do  not  operate 
from  hammocks. 

This  contrast  of  the  actual  with  the  expected  conditions  of 
our  fruit  industry  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  our  cooperative  societies.  A  certain 
glamor  with  which  the  poetic  instinct  of  mankind  has  sur- 
rounded the  fruit  industry  rendered  a  large  element  of  society 
an  easy  prey  to  real-estate  interests  which  existed  in  California 
on   the  magnificent  scale  neculiar  to  the  state,  and  which 
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exploited  the  fruit  business  during  some  years  with  a  wonder- 
ful ardor  and  success.  It  became  the  fashion  to  own  fruit 
farms,  and  no  family  belongings  were  complete  without  one. 
It  was  proven,  as  plainly  as  figures  could  prove  anything,  that 
the  ownership  of  a  small  fruit  farm  insured  competence  and 
comfort  after  four  years;  it  might  be  earlier,  but  that  was  not 
promised,  and  there  were  some  so  cautious  as  to  admit  that 
five  or  six  years  might  elapse  before  really  satisfactory  net 
incomes  would  be  assured;  but  tliat  was  the  limit,  and  during 
the  craze  it  was  firmly  believed  by  the  majority  of  Californians 
that  a  man  or  woman  with  no  knowledge  of  horticulture 
might  safely  purchase  land  at  from  $100  to  $300  per  acre,  on 
credit,  and,  by  paying  a  few  dollars  per  acre  for  a  few  years 
for  planting  and  cultivation,  secure .  from  his  property  an 
income  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  pay  off  the  debt  and 
leave  him  comfortably  provided  for  life.  The  result,  of  course, 
was  a  rush  of  teachers,  clerks,  and  others  with  fixed  incomes, 
to  buy  fruit  farms  on  instalments.  Ordinarily  prudent  mer- 
chants invested  on  a  larger  scale;  there  was  a  great  influx 
from  the  east,  especially  into  southern  California,  whose 
orange  groves — really  very  profitable  for  some  years — were  a 
wonderful  attraction  to  visitors  from  colder  regions ;  large 
grain  farms  were  subdivided  into  fruit  plots,  until  in  some 
districts  one  could  ride  for  miles  amid  a  constant  succession  of 
orchards;  and  the  whole  state  was  alive  with  prosperity  and 
hope.  The  great  savings  banks  almost  alone  kept  their  heads, 
and  would  lend  no  money  on  orchard  property. 

It  may  be  useful  to  devote  a  paragraph  to  show  in  detail 
some  of  the  errors  in  the  calculations  of  inexperienced 
orchardists.  In  the  first  place,  the  cultivation  of  orchards  is 
expensive.  With  no  rain  during  the  summer,  the  moisture 
must  be  preserved  in  the  ground  by  constant  stirring.  The 
largest  orchardists,  employing  unmarried  help,  who  furnish 
their  own  blankets,  and  often  live  in  cabins  with  rude  bunks 
ranged  one  above  another,  like  berths  on  shipboard,  abun- 
dantly fed,  to  be  sure,  but  otherwise  costing  nothing  for  keep, 
and  employed  and  discharged  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
work,  were  able  to  reduce  costs  of  cultivation  to  a  compara- 
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tively  small  figure;  but  to  the  small  farmer  with  ten  to  fifty 
acres  of  orchard  or  vineyard,  this  was  not  possible.  The  men 
with  whom  he  and  his  family  must  daily  associate  must  be 
decent  men,  and  to  keep  such  he  must  make  their  surround- 
ings decent.  Especially  the  non-resident  owner  must  have 
faithful  men  on  his  place,  and  house  them  comfortably.  Nor 
could  he  be  continually  discharging  them,  and  taking  on  new 
men.  The  succession  of  work  is  constant,  and  men  must  be 
there  to  do  it.  In  a  bearing  deciduous  orchard,  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  the  pruning  begins.  In  pruning  full-grown 
trees  an  average  of  twenty  trees  per  day  is  a  day's  work,  or 
five  days  to  the  acre,  or  two  hundred  days  of  pruning  to  a 
forty-acre  orchard,  with  a  month  more  in  disposing  of  the 
brush.  The  pruning  over,  the  plowing  and  cultivation  begin, 
and  continue  every  day  until  fruit  pits  begin  to  harden. 
Then  follows  the  thinning,  often  requiring  three-fourths  of 
the  fruit  to  be  laboriously  picked  off  by  hand,  and  always 
lasting  until  the  earlier  varieties  begin  to  ripen.  In  the  mean- 
time t&ere  has  been  winter  spraying  with  chemical  insecticides 
— a  tedious  and  expensive  process — and  summer  spraying  with 
other  preparations  for  other  classes  of  insects.  When  the 
harvest  begins,  more  help  must  be  employed.  The  eastern 
farmer  finds  it  hard  and  expensive  work  to  gather  a  burden  of 
two  to  five  tons  per  acre  of  hay  or  grain,  which  he  cuts  and 
handles  by  machinery;  he  would  be  appalled  at  the  prospect 
of  ga'thering  a  product  of  ten  to  fifteen  tons,  in  pieces  of  a  few 
ounces,  each  carefully  picked  by  hand,*  from  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  always  handled  several  times  over.  The  harvest  over 
the  pruning  begins  again,  and  so  on  forever.  The  conflict 
with  insects  and  parasites  is  unceasing.  If  undisturbed,  they 
destroy  the  orchards,  and  there  is  a  constant  expense  on  their 
account.  The  loss  of  trees  is  very  large ;  bad  planting  or  poor 
cultivation  impairs  the  vitality  of  many  trees,  and  leaves 
them  ready  to  succumb  to  the  first  injury,  usually  not  actually 
dying,  which  would  be  desirable,  but  leading  an  unprofitable 
and  expensive  existence  for  years;   sunburn   destroys   thou- 


*  Except  prunes,  -wliicli  are  shaken  from  the  tree  and  picked 
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sands;  root-knot,  thousands  more;  standing  water  in  a  wet 
winter  is  very  destructive;  and  thousands  of  full-grown  trees 
die  annually,  often  fully  laden  with  fruit,  and  for  no  cause 
whatever  that  can  be  -discovered.  A  great  loss  also  arises  from 
the  digging  up  or  regrafting  trees  which  have,  after  years  of 
cultivation,  been  found  unprofitable ;  it  is  not  every  tree  that 
will  be  profitable  in  every  place,  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
soil  and  exposure,  which  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  California, 
vastly  multiplies  the  chances  of  error  in  planting  ;  nor  do  all 
varieties  which  thrive  and  bear  well  prove  profitable;  nor  are 
varieties  which  yield  profit  in  one  locality  sure  to  be  desirable 
in  other  places  where  they  ripen  earlier  or  later;  and  it  often 
happens  that  varieties  for  which  there  is  a  limited  sale  at  fair 
prices,  become  utterly  profitless  when  production  is  increased ; 
and  of  the  varieties  which  have  to  be  sold  fresh,  there  is  not 
only  the  risk  of  crop  failure  which  attaches  to  all  plantings, 
but  some  years  and  from  some  localities  they  are  found  to 
"  carry"  well,  and  arrive  in  good  condition  after  long  journeys, 
and  sometimes  they  do  not.  In  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the ' 
variety  of  risks  which  assail  the  business  from  all  sides,  and 
the  replanting  and  regrafting  of  orchards  is  constantly  in 
progress,  so  that  to  this  time  I  believe  that  fifteen  years  would 
be  an  extreme  limit  to  assign  as  the  life  of  a  tree  in  California. 
Of  course  a  great  part  of  this  tree  loss  is  preventable;  and  the 
most  competent  and  experienced  have  never  suffered  as 
severely  as  I  have  indicated,  and  perhaps  no  single  orchardist 
has  endured  all  the  misfortunes  which  I  have  mentioned ;  but 
I  am  considering  average  conditions,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
risk  is  inevitable.  So  that,  even  allowing  for  the  better  results 
which  experience  has  brought,  I  can  not  put  the  expected 
average  life  of  a  fruit  tree  in  California  as  above  twenty  years, 
or  the  average  number  of  crops  to  be  expected  as  over  fifteen. 
There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  inevitable  deterioration  of 
the  soil,  by  reason  of  which,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  combated 
by  expensive  fertilizers,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
crops  will  diminish  as  certainly  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  wheat  .crop  has  diminished.  I'inally,  it  inevitably  hap- 
pened that, under  the  unreasonable  stimulus  applied,  the  produc- 
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tion  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  fruit  products  increased  far  beyond 
any  existing  demand,  and  far  beyond  any  possible  sales  except 
as  new  markets  were  created.  The  raisin  industry,  which,  in 
spite  of  warnings  from  official  sources,  was  exploited  long  after 
all  possible  remunerative  demand  had  been  provided  for,  was 
the  first  to  suffer,  as  vines  came  more  quickly  into  bearing 
than  trees;  next,  eastern  sliipments  of  deciduous  fruits  became 
unprofitable;  then  followed  the  orange  industry;  and,  finally, 
the  profits  on  prunes  and  other  dried  fruits  began  to  disappear. 
A  community  of  fruit-growers  beginning  with  anticipa- 
tions based  on  conceptions  more  or  less  founded  upon  such 
views  of  the  industry  as  have  been  described,  and  ending  under 
such  conditions  as  have  been  set  forth  in  the  last  three  para- 
graphs, was  ripe  for  cooperation.  To  add  to  their  troubles 
they  found  that,  while  in  time  they  gradually  learned  the  art 
of  producing  good  fruit,  the  problem  of  marketing,  which  was 
still  before  them,  was  perhaps  even  more  difficult.  Their 
orchards  were  twenty-five  hundred  miles  from  the  center  of 
their  most  important  consuming  district;  the  nature  of  their 
product  did  not  permit,  to  any  great  extent,  the  use  of  sea* 
carriage,  under  existing  conditions,  and  the  major  portion  was 
subjected  to  a  land  haul  exceeding  two  thousand  miles,  and 
extending  to  three  thousand  miles,  where,  at  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, it  competed  with  fruit  and  fruit  products  produced  in 
close  proximity  to  those  markets,  or  imported  at  one-fifth  the 
freight  charge,  from  foreign  lands,  where  it  was  produced  at 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  California  product.  The  Californian 
orchardist  or  vineyardist,  with  no  traditions  or  general  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  his  industry,  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
capacity  of  his  market,  or  the  extent  and  character  of  his  com- 
petition. At  the  beginning  he  made  money,  and  continued  to 
do  so  as  long  as  there  was  a  market  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
west  of  the  Missouri,  for  all  his  product;  as  the  pressure  on 
the  local  market  reduced  prices,  the  sales,  with  characteristic 
Californian  energy,  were  pushed  farther  and  farther  afield. 
The  first  attack  on  the  eastern  market  with  deciduous  fruits 
was  with  fresh  fruit  shipped  by  passenger  trains  in  an  ordinary 
•freight  car,  at  a  cost  of  $1,400  for  ten  tons,  or  seven  cents  a 
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pound.  Of  course  at  such  cost  it  was  only  taken,  first,  as  a 
curiosity,  and  later  as  a  luxury,  by  the  few  who  could  afford 
it.  In  1894  this  trade  had  increased  to  over  seven  thousand 
car-loads,  at  a  freight  rate  of  one  and  one-fourth  cents  a 
pound;  the  citrus  shipments  from  southern  California,  with 
like  beginnings,  increased  to  over  14,000  car-loads  in  1897-98. 
The  rainless  summers  and  autumns  of  California  permit  all 
classes  of  fruit — except  on  the  seacoast — to  be  dried  in  the 
sun,  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  and  with  excellent  results. 
Many  varieties  flourish  there  which  will  not  thrive  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  or  which  have  not  been  elsewhere  intro- 
duced; and  the  excellent  quality  of  the  fruit  insured,  under 
the  exceptional  climatic  conditions,  a  product  which  had  no 
equal  of  its  kind  in  the  market.  Most  parts  of  the  state  were 
found  excellently  adapted  to  prunes,  and  while  at  first  they 
were  not  looked  upon  favorably,  they  soon  found  general 
acceptance  with  a  ready  sale,  and  a  market  at  eight  to  ten 
cents  a  pound  seemed  assured  for  all  that  were  produced. 
This  price,  with  the  yield  obtained  on  the  best  land,  involved 
•enormous  profits,but  under  the  increasing  production,it  rapidly 
run  down  to  four  or  five  cents,  which,  with  some  orchards, 
was  then  thought  to  involve  a  loss;  and  it  has  since  declined 
to  three  to  three  and  one-half  cents.  The  total  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  up  to  1888,  had  never  exceeded 
ninety  million  pounds,  nearly  all  imported,  while  in  1894 
there  were  trees  planted  in  California  alone  sufficient,  theo- 
retically, to  produce,  when  in  full  bearing,  two  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  in  a  good  year,  which  must  be  sold  against  foreign 
prunes,  upon  which  the  combined  freight  and  duty  but  little 
exceeded  the  freight  east  on  the  California  product.  The 
raisin  industry  was  subjected,  for  a  long  time,  to  even  worse 
conditions,  the  Zante  currants,  which  specially  compete  with 
the  poorer  class  of  raisins,  being  admitted  duty  free.  The 
world-wide  advertisement  of  the  enormously  exaggerated 
profits  of  the  fruit  industry  of  California,  which  was  pro- 
moted by  the  land  and  transportation  interests  of  the  state, 
and  fostered  by  the  bragging  spirit  which  the  very  air  of 
California  induces  in  all  her  people,  set  all  the  world  at  work  at 
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the  same  industry,  and  gradually  it  became  evident  that  great 
districts  which  we  had  regarded  as  our  permanent  customers 
would  soon  be  in  the  market  as  competitors,  and  it  was  seen 
that  the  problem  of  production,  with  which  we  had  been 
occupied,  was  as  nothing  as  compared  with  the  problem  of 
marketing  the  vast  output  at  prices,  not  which  would  pay 
interest  on  land  at  the  high  rates  which  had  been  paid  for  it, 
for  that  was  obviously  impossible,  but  which  would  at  least 
pay  the  expenses,  and  .  interest  on  something.  Throughout 
the  world  the  increase  of  fruit  products  had  been  so  vast  and 
so  rapid  that  the  problem  of  their  sale  involved  the  problem  of 
displacing  some  other  food  product  to  a  corresponding  extent, 
and  that  interest  would  fight. 

At  the  beginning  the  process  of  marketing  was  simple. 
A  trade  grew  up  with  the  business,  which  bought  and  paid  for 
the  product,  delivered  at  the  nearest  shipping-point,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  the  matter  to  the  grower,  and  it  was  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  wine  business  it  is  the  only  way  possible  for 
most  growers,  as  the  necessary  cooperage  and  suitable  storage 
required  capital  not  available  to  the  small  vineyardist.  In 
the  raisin  business,  also,  it  is  not  usually  possible  for  small 
growers  to  pack  their  product  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
orange-grower  sold  his  fruit  on  the  tree.  When  the  fresh 
deciduous  fruit  production  outgrew  the  capacity  of  the  local 
market,  a  few  of  the  largest  growers  assailed,  the  task  of 
opening  the  eastern  markets;  and,  having  demonstrated  the 
possibility,  there  were  buyers  even  for  so  perishable  product 
as  that. 

But  as  the  product  increased  there  was  a  downward  tend- 
ency in  prices.  The  eastern  trade  was  perfectly  informed  of 
the  enormous  annual  increase  to  be  expected,  and  more  and 
more  each  year  inclined  to  wait  the  inevitable  effect  before 
purchasing.  The  very  high  prices  paid  in  some  years  to 
growers  proved  disastrous  to  many  local  buyers  who  paid 
them,  and  who  found  that  there  was  a  limit  quite  easy  to 
reach,  above  which  even  the  products  of  golden  California 
would  not  sell.  Year  by  year  there  was  less  disposition,  on 
the  part  of  local  buyers,  to  purchase,  but  instead  they  offered 
29 
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to  take  the  products,  make  reasonable  advances,  and  market 
them  on  commission,  and  the  grower,  unable  to  sell  for  cash 
at  any  such  rates  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  receive,  was 
compelled  to  accept;  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  local  trade 
immediately  brought  into  the  field,  especially  in  the  dried- 
fruit  branch  of  the  trade,  an  army  of  men  representing  eastern 
commission  houses,  who  represented  to  the  grower  the  superior 
advantages  of  a  commission  house  located  in  the  center  of 
consumption,  and  soon  great  quantities  of  fruit  began  to  be 
shipped  by  growers  for  sale  by  persons  situated  thousands  of 
miles  distant  from  the  owners,  and  of  whom  the  growers  had 
only  such  knowledge  as  was  afi^orded  b}'  the  business  card  left 
by  the  bright  solicitor  who  obtained  the  consignment.  Such 
a  condition  of  affairs  of  course  opened  the  door  wide  to  all 
sorts  of  fraudulent  practices,  and  as  the  opportunity  to  commit 
frauds  attracts  those  disposed  to  such  practices,  the  commis- 
sion business  became  infested  with  a  great  number  of  utterly 
unscrupulous  persons,  whose  dealings  brought  discredit  upon 
the  whole  business,  and  drew  down  upon  all  who  were  engaged 
in  it  the  indiscriminate  wrath  of  the  producers.  Having  no 
means  of  distinguishing  the  honest  from  the  dishonest,  they 
condemned  them  all  alike.  This  was  the  more  natural  since 
annually  the  increasing  pressure  to  sell  wrought  constantly 
increasing  tendency  to  lower  prices,  so  that  even  the  most 
reliable  commission  houses  were  unable  to  make  returns 
approaching  the  expectations,  and,  in  fact,  the  necessities,  of 
the  consignors ;  this  again  was  aggravated  from  the  fact  that 
only  the  very  largest  marketing  centers  were  generally  recog- 
nized among  the  growers,  and  these  were  the  dumping-ground 
for  everybody's  product;  and  merchants  there,  with  little  need 
to  invest  capital  of  their  own,  were  enabled  to  supply  their 
wants  from  week  to  week,  as  one  after  another  of  the  growers, 
or  of  those  who  had  advanced  money  on  the  product,  directed 
the  goods  to  be  sold  for  whatever  they  would  bring,  and  with 
the  purchases  at  such  sales  were  able  to  successfully  compete 
in  the  smaller  interior  wholesale  markets  with  products 
remaining  in  growers'  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  such  local 
buyers  as  still  remained  in  the  business.    During  all  this  time 
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there  was  a  gradually  accumulating  series  of  disappointments 
to  those  who  had  so  \a,telj,  and  with  such  high  hopes,  em- 
barked in  what  they  expected  to  find  a  delightful  and  exceed- 
ingly profitable  occupation.  First  it  was  discovered  that  the 
annual  dividends  would  be  less  than  anticipated;  then  that 
for  a  time  they  would  be  very  small  indeed ;  then  that  they 
must  employ  cheaper  help  and  less  of  it;  then  that  they  must 
find  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  from  some  source  other  than 
the  orchard;  finally,  that  the  orchard  never  would  pay  the 
interest  on  the  mortgage,  and  that  no  sale  of  the  property 
could  be  made  except  at  an  enormous  sacrifice. 

While  the  orchardist  and  the  vineyardist  were  discovering 
these  things,  the  merchant  was  learning  that  expenditures 
were  being  curtailed,  and  accounts  no  longer  paid  at  maturity ; 
and  bankers  and  capitalists  were  ascertaining  that  the  invest- 
ments in  orchards  and  vineyards  in  the  state  had  reached 
such  a  figure  that  the  serious  loss  which  was  threatened  upon 
them  was  certain  to  disturb  all  values.  It  was  seen  that,  while 
the  industry  in  the  end  would  right  itself  through  the  merci- 
less process  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  operation  would 
involve  widespread  distress  and  failure,  not  only  among  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  industry,  but  upon  all  the  business 
interests  of  the  state,  which  were  inextricably  involved  with 
and  dependent  upon  the  paying  and  purchasing  power  of  the 
orchardists  and  vineyardists.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  since  it  was  evident  that,  with  continued  competition- 
under  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade,  serious  disaster  affecting  all 
interests  in  the  state  was  imminent,  the  fruit  industry  of 
California  was  ripe  for  cooperative  efibrt. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    CALIFOESriA   FEXJIT   UNION. 

THE  first  branch  of  tlie  fruit  business  to  suflfer  from  bad 
methods  in  marketing  was  the  eastern  trade  in  fresh 
deciduous  fruits.  This  was  because  the  limit  of  pos- 
sible customers — that  is,  those  who  could  pay  over  eight  cents 
a  pound  for  table  fruits — was  the  easiest  to  reach,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  great  risk  of  loss  involved  in  shipping  delicate 
fruits  so  long  a  distance.  It  is  essential  to  this  trade  that  the 
collection  of  even  car-loads  be  assured  at  the  various  shipping 
stations  each  day,  as  the  fruit  can  not,  without  loss,  be  detained 
for  car-loads  to  accumulate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season 
very  few,  even  of  the  largest  growers,  are  able  to  fill  a  car  on 
any  one  day,  and  the  great  majority  of  growers  are  never  able 
to  do  so.  The  large  shippers,  who  were  the  pioneers  in  this 
trade,  naturally  united  for  this  purpose  as  they  had  occasion, 
and  as  the  local  buyers  grew  less  disposed  to  risk  their  money, 
local  organizations  of  small  growers  were  gradually  formed 
for  this  purpose.  There  was,  however,  no  further  concert  in 
shipping,  and  it  frequently  occurred  that  an  eastern  market 
which  could  very  well  take  care  of  one  car-load  once  or  twice 
a  week  would  receive  several  car-loads  from  different  shippers, 
with  the  necessary  result  of  serious  loss  to  all,  while  other 
markets  that  would  gladly  have  taken  part  of  the  surplus 
were  left  bare.  The  plan  was,  therefore,  conceived  of  uniting 
all  the  growers  of  the  state  in  one  organization,  which  should 
receive  all  fresh  fruit  ofifered  for  the  eastern  trade,  distribute 
the  shipments  according  to  the  ascertained  capacity  of  the 
several  markets,  arrange  for  its  sale  through  commission 
houses  of  recognized  standing,  and  under  heavy  bonds  to  the 
association,  and  collect  and  distribute  the  proceeds,  charging 
therefore  the  actual  cost  of  the  service,  and  no  more. 

For  the  preparation  of  this  plan  several  large  conventions 
(452) 
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were  held,  which  were  fully  reported  by  the  press;  many  of 
the  large  growers  freely  gave  their  time  and  expenses  in 
visiting  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  project  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  and  unanimity,  and  apparently  every  grower 
in  the  state  was  likely  to  join  in  a  movement  so  obviously  to 
their  advantage.  The  California  Fruit  Union  was,  therefore, 
incorporated  in  November,  1885,  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $250,000,*  and  the  basis  of  stock  subscription  was 
made  at  $1.00  per  acre  of  orchard;  an  amount  which  it  was 
estimated  would  yield  an  ample  capital  for  the  purpose,  after 
paying  all  the  expenses  of  organization.  A  certain  fixed 
commission  was  charged  for  marketing  the  fruit,  out  of  which 
all  expenses,  including  six  per  cent  dividend  on  the  capital 
stock,  were  to  be  paid,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  paid  over  to 
the  growers  according  to  the  amount  shipped  by  each. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  action  did  not  necessarily 
follow  talk;  all  were  anxious  to  see  the  union  established, 
but  few  were  willing  to  risk  the  dollar  per  acre.  The  great 
majority  of  the  growers  remained  idly  at  home  waiting  for 
some  one  no  more  interested  than  they  to  come  and  talk  to 
them,  when  they  might  decide  to  join  the  movement,  or  quite 
as  likely  want  time  to  think  it  over.  No  one  was  willing  that 
the  plan  should  be  given  up,  but  nearly  all  were  determined 
that  some  one  else  should  bear  the  burden.  At  no  time  did  the 
paid-up  capital  stock  exceed  $15,000,  representing  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  acreage  more  or  less  interested  in  the  deciduous 
fresh-fruit  trade.  All  this  was  consumed  in  expenses  of 
organization — ^that  is,  in  printing,  postage  and  the  traveling 
expenses  of  those  seeking  to  induce  their  fellow-growers  to 
unite  with  them. 

The  organization,  however,  was  effected  before  the  results 
were  apparent,  the  directors  being  mostly  large  growers,  well 
informed  as  to  the  methods  of  conducting  the  fresh-fruit 


♦  The  committee  recommended  that  the  capital  stock  should  be  $100,000, 
but  the  convention  would  not  listen  to  such  a  thing.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
it  must  be,  at  the  very  least,  which  was  very  comical  in  view  of  the  actual 
subscriptions  finally  made. 
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trade.  Organized  as  it  was,  however,  it  must  do  business  to 
live;  as  certain  expenses  were  necessary  in  order  to  do  any- 
thing; and  as  there  was  little  or  no  capital  stock  with  which 
to  meet  any  deficit,  the  failure  to  earn  commissions  meant 
bankruptcy.  Before  incurring  these  expenses  some  actual 
assurance  of  business  seemed  necessary,  and  while  the  large 
shippers  who  were  most  active  in  the  movement  could  supply 
a  great  deal,  they  could  not  guarantee  sufficient  to  insure 
success;  and  they  could  hot  be  assured  from  other  sources, 
because  the  majority  of  the  growers  were  determined  that 
others  than  themselves  should  take  all  the  risk,  while  they 
would  continue  to  make  use  of  the  old  shipping  firms  which 
they  unanimously  said  they  wished  to  get  rid  of,  until  it 
should  be  demonstrated  by  others  that  a  growers'  shipping 
organization  should  succeed.  The  forwarding  houses,  who  of 
course  did  not  wish  to  lose  their  business,  made  no  open 
opposition  to  the  movement,  but  quietly,  as  occasion  offered, 
encouraged  distrust  and  suspicion  either  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  or  of  the  particular  plans  proposed. 

But  the  leaders  were  determined  men,  and  when  they 
realized  that  the  mass  of  the  growers  could  not  be  depended 
on  to  sustain  them  in  anything,  in  the  end  they  did  the  only 
thing  possible  by  practically  compromising  with  the  then 
principal  forwarding  house,  making  it  the  principal  eastern 
agent  of  the  Fruit  Union,  on  condition  of  its  refraining  from 
direct  seeking  for  business  from  growers,  at  least  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  union  was  strong.  This  placed  the  union  in 
a'  condition  to  do  business  safely,  and  it  at  once  became  the 
principal  agency  for  the  eastern  deciduous  fresh-fruit  shipping 
business,  a  position  which  it  retained  while  it  continued  in 
business,  its  sales  exceeding,  for  some  years,  an  average  of  a 
million  of  dollars,*  all  conducted  without  the  loss  of  a  cent. 
Its  weak  point  was  that  its  agency  was  far  stronger  than  itself, 
having  abundant  capital,  and  the  control  of  the  most  important 
eastern  outlets  for  distribution,  and  also  of  the  special  refrig- 


*  Its  gross  sales  in  1886  were  1345,416.98;   in  1887,  $675,864.44;  in  "1888, 
$773,117.42;  a  year  or  two  later,  $1,501,023.56. 
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erating  cars,  which  were  in  due  time  brought  into  use.  In 
1894,  after  a  prosperous  year's  business  in  1893,  the  union 
went  out  of  business. 

The  causes  of  this  failure  in  cooperative  effort  were  due, 
first,  to  dissensions  among  some  of  the  large  shippers,  who 
were  the  original  leaders,  involving  a  lack  of  unity  in  pushing 
the  proselyting  work,  at  a  time  when  the  influences,  if  heartily 
united,  were  strong  enough  to  unite  every  grower,  and  make 
it  impossible  for  competing  agencies  to  establish  themselves. 
Second,  the  senseless  folly  of  the  majority  of  the  growers,  who 
were  ready  to  suspect  the  motives,  and  criticize  the  acts  of 
those  charged  with  the  duty  of  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
union.  As  the  business  increased,  new  shipping-houses  nat- 
urally made  efforts  to  get  in,  with  no  care  whatever  for  the 
interests  of  the  growers,  which  imperatively  demanded,  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  one  directing  head  eontrolling  the 
entire  volume  of  the  business.  These  new  firms  found  that 
their  readiest  means  of  obtaining  a  foothold  was  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  growers  a  suspicion  of  their  own  agents;  the 
notion  was  spread  widely  that  the  eastern  agents  controlled 
the  business,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  their 
own  agency  which  the  growers  were  supporting,  but  a  private 
forwarding-house,  and  they  were  so  utterly  silly  that,  with, 
that  notion  once  in  their  heads,  their  strong  impulse  was  to  at 
once  rush  into  the  arms  of  some  opposition  concern.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  forwarding-house  ever 
troubled  itself  in  the  least  about  the  control  of  the  union.  It 
had  no  motive  to  do  so.  The  union  collected  the  fruit  for 
shipment,  and  the  eastern  agents  received  and  sold  most  of  it. 
The  more  the  union  could  collect,  the  more  the  agents  would 
have  to  sell;  and  the  more  prosperous  the  union,  the  more 
profit  there  was  for  the  agents;  and  it  made  no  difference  to 
the  grower  whether  the  forwarding-house  controlled  it  or  not ; 
the  important  thing  was  to  concentrate  the  fresh  shipping 
fruit  under  one  management;  and  it  made  no  difference  to 
the  growers  what  that  management  was,  so  that  it  was  compe- 
tent; and  in  this  case  incompetence  was  never  charged.  In 
fact  it  was  very  competent.     The  main  thing  with  the  growers 
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seemed  to  be  a  determination  that  no  one  who  served  them 
should  make  money,  especially  when  they  themselves  were 
not  prosperous;  and  in  their  blind  resentment  against  those 
who  served  them  well  and  did  make  money,  they  turned 
against  their  own  business,  and  gave  their  shipments  to  out- 
side parties,  in  nearly  all  cases  paying  more  money  for  no 
better  service,  and  to  no  better  men,  and  with  no  better  results 
to  themselves,  in  fact,  with  not  nearly  so  good  results,  for  in 
the  general  scramble  for  business  many  irresponsible  concerns 
got  in,  and  many  losses  occurred  through  the  spoiling  of  fruit 
intrusted  to  those  who  had  no  facilities  for  promptly  moving 
and  selling  it,  and  from  the  failure  in  business  of  others.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  impossible  for  any  but  the  growers 
themselves  to  control  the  Fruit  Union,  if  they  would  only 
take  the  trouble  to  attend  the  annual  meetings  and  vote  for 
directors  of  their  choice,  or  place  their  proxies  with  those  who 
would  do  so;  but  they  did  neither;  the  annual  meetings  often 
had  to  do  business  without  a  quorum,  or  to  go  without  doing 
business  at  all.  The  owners  of  the  business  would  not  see  it 
done  to  their  satisfaction,  or  refrain  from  finding  fault  with 
the  way  it  was  done. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  to  the  union  was  the  gradu- 
ally-increasing embarrassment  of  many  growers  who  had 
engaged  in  the  business  with  high  anticipations  but  without 
adequate  capital,  and  who,  after  a  time,  began  to  require  large 
cash  advances  to  cultivate  and  harvest  their  crops.  These 
advances  could  be  obtained  from  the  forwarding  firms,  upon 
contracts  to  ship  their  fruit,  and  usually  from  no  other  source, 
as  a  growing  fruit  crop  is  worthless  for  security  except  to 
persons  in  a  situation  to  market  the  product.  Some  of  the 
directors  of  the  union  came  to  be  chosen  from  among  large 
shippers  who  bought  fruit.  These,  of  course,  were  really  inter- 
ested to  have  no  outlet  except  through  themselves,  in  their 
own  vicinity,  but  they  never  hindered  their  neighbors  from 
organizing,  and  often  encouraged  them  to  do  so ;  and  as  none 
gave  so  much  business  to  the  union  as  they,  or  were  so  com- 
petent and  interested  to  manage  it  well,  they  were  proper 
persons  for  directors ;  and  yet  their  neighbors,  while  complain- 
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ing  that  they  had  no  local  organization  for  loading  cars,  and 
perhaps  blaming  the  directors  for  it,  would  almost  never 
themselves  get  together  for  that  purpose,  or  take  any  step 
whatever  to  do  so.  In  short,  the  growers  made  it  evident  that 
they  could  be  depended  upon  for  nothing  except  to  find  fault 
with  their  own  agents,  and  yet  make  no  effort  to  change  them. 
In  the  end  the  directors  got  tired,  and  the  forwarding-houses, 
by  aid  of  the  growers,  having  so  multiplied  that  the  union 
was  but  one  agency  among  many,  and  no  hope  remaining  of 
accomplishing  the  original  intent  of  the  union,  the  directors 
grew  weary  of  managing  a  business  for  which  they  were  not 
paid,  which  yielded  them  no  profit,  but  only  abuse,  and 
decided  to  stop. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   CALIFORNIA  EAISIN  ASSOCIATION. 

IN  order  to  understand  fully  the  methods  of  organization 
pursued  in  the  raisin  districts,  some  explanation  of  the 
methods  of  raisin-making  is  essential.  The  grapes,  when 
ripe,  are  cut  and  placed  by  the  vines  on  light,  shallow  trays 
some  thirty  or  thirty-six  inches  square;  after  remaining  for 
some  days,  they  are  turned  by  covering  the  grapes  with  an 
empty  tray,  and  reversing  the  two,  leaving  the  grapes  on  the 
new  tray,  with  what  was  before  the  lower  side  now  exposed  to 
the  sun;  when  sufficiently  dried,  the  trays  are  stacked  either 
in  the  fields  or  under  sheds;  the  grapes — now  become  raisins — 
are  then  sorted,  bunch  by  bunch,  and  placed  in  boxes  about  four 
feet  square  and  a  foot  deep,  holding  about  one  hundred  pounds; 
the  very  largest  bunches,  suitable  for  table  use,  and  later  to 
become  the  raisins  known  to  commerce  as  "layers,"  are  placed 
by  themselves,  and  those  with  smaller  or  uneven  berries  or 
partly-filled  bunches  are  placed  in  other  boxes.  The  profit  of 
the  vineyard  depends  largely  on  the  proportion  of  "layers"  it 
will  produce,  and  this  again  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  and  the  care  in  cultivation.  The  raisins  so  packed  in 
these  large  boxes  are  more  or  less  uneven  in  dryness,  but 
in  due  time  will  equalize  themselves,  and  all  become  moist 
and  pliable;  and  on  this  account  the  boxes  are  called  "sweat- 
boxes." 

Up  to  this  point  raisin-making  is  pure  horticulture,  requir- 
ing no  special  or  expensive  facilities.  Beyond  this,  however, 
the  small  grower  can  not  usually  go  without  expenditure  for 
appliances.  The  layers,  before  packing,  have  to  be  steamed 
to  make  them  pliable,  while  the  inferior  bunches,  which  are  to 
make  "  loose  goods,"  must  be  stemmed  by  machinery.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  there  is  a  natural  division  in  the  business. 
In  the  beginnings  of  the  raisin  industry  in  California,  or  at 
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least  when  the  pioneers  had  established  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct, a  class  of  packers  grew  up  who  purchased  and  paid  for 
the  raisins  "  in  the  sweat-box,"  delivered  at  their  packing- 
houses, thereafter  themselves  taking  all  the  risk.  This  was 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  growers,  and  under  normal  con- 
ditions would  have  continued  until  the  Socialists  shall  be 
prepared  to  carry  out  their  program  and  abolish  all  profit. 
Under  the  actual  conditions,  as  heretofore  described,  involving 
continual  downward  tendency  in  values,  packers  found  the 
business  too  hazardous,  and,  after  numerous  failures  had 
occurred,  decided  among  themselves  that  tliey  would  take  no 
further  risk,  but  would  receive  the  goods  in  the  "sweat-box," 
make  advances  upon  them,  pack  them  at  a  fixed  price,  sell 
them  upon  commission,  and  account  for  the  proceeds.  The 
firms  engaged  in  tliis  business  became  known  as  "  commission 
packers."  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  commission  packers 
had  to  bear  all  the  odium  of  tlie  constant  sink  in  the  prices 
of  raisins.  The  growers  did  not  understand  that  their  invest- 
ments in  the  way  of  advances  were  so  heavy  as  to  guarantee 
their  utmost  eflfort  in  maintaining  values,  or  realize  that  con- 
stant underselling  of  one  by  another  was  largely  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  pressure  of  those  from  whom  they  had  borrowed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  growers;  nor  would  they  learn  from  some 
serious  failures  among  the  commission  packers,  from  over- 
advances, that  the  pressure  grew  out  of  real  danger  of  loss. 
All  they  could  see  was  that  their  fruit,  when  sold,  sometimes 
did  not  bring  the  sum  advanced  upon  it,  and  very  seldom 
much  more.  Especially  was  this  true  of  weaker  growers,  who 
were  usually  found  upon  the  lightest  soil,  and  whose  vineyards 
were  likely  to  have  the  poorest  tillage,  with  the  consequent 
lighter  crops,  and  a  greater  ratio  of  poorer  grapes  bringing 
the  lower  prices.  They  found  loss  and  poverty  their  portion, 
while,  upon  the  whole,  the  commission  packers  prospered,  and, 
with  the  characteristic  common  to  all  unfortunates,  blamed 
everybody  but  themselves  for  their  trouble.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  like  all  embarrassed  persons,  they  paid  far  more 
than  a  due  price  for  service  rendered.  The  packing  charges 
and  commission  rates  generally  charged  were  more  than  the 
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able  and  solvent  growers  needed  to  pay  or  did  pay,  and  more 
than  were  customary  in  other  branches  of  the  dried-fruit 
business. 

In  the  raisin  industry,  as  in  the  fresh-fruit  trade,  serious 
trouble  brought  earnest  talk  of  cooperation.  The  growers 
were  exasperated  beyond  measure  at  the  commission  packers 
who  were  serving  them,  and  great  conventions  met  and  resolved 
tliey  must  and  would  assume  the  marketing  of  their  own  fruit. 
There  were,  however,  practical  difficulties.  The  largest  grow- 
ers, who  had  naturally  had  most  commercial  experience,  were 
not  found  to  work  harmoniously  together ;  the  small  growers 
had  not  the  commercial  experience  or  much  money.  With 
the  commercial  experience  of  the  large  growers  faithfully 
supported  by  small  growers,  money  could  have  been  had  for 
all  legitimate  uses;  capital  was  required  to  erect  and  equip 
packing-houses,  and  the  growers  had  it  Jiot,*  or  at  least  it  could 
only  have  been  raised  by  a  pretty  uniform  assessment  accord- 
ing to  acreage,  which  was  not  found  practicable.  The  han- 
dling of  raisins  after  they  leave  the  sweat-box  involves  two 
distinct  operations  not  necessarily  connected  with  each  other: 
First,  the  packing,  which  requires  a  packing-house  with  its 
equipment,  which  a  cooperative^  society  can  manage  with 
perfect  ease;  and,  second,  the  sale  of  the  packed  product,  which 
is  effected  by  brokers  in  eastern  markets;  and  to  direct  this 
well  requires  a  certain  amount  of  commercial  training,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  found  available  in  a  society. 

The  result  of  the  agitation  was  the  formation  of  a  number 
of  cooperative  packing  societies,  which,  with  ordinary  manage- 
ment, should  have  nearly  paid  for  themselves  in  the  saving 
of  packing  charges  each  year.  In  most  cases,  however,  but  a 
small  amount  was  paid  in  on  stock  subscriptions,  and  the 
packing-house  was  left  incumbered  with  all  the  indebtedness 
it  could  be  made  to  carry.  This  impaired  the  credit  of  the 
societies,  who  were    consequently  mostly  unable  to  obtain 


*  It  is  really  absurd,  after  all,  to  say  that  these  growers,  even  indebted  as 
they  were,  could  not  have  raised  the  necessary  funds  to  handle  their  crops,  if 
they  had  chosen  to  do  so. 
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banking  accommodations  for  advances  to  their  members; 
these,  consequently,  were  compelled,  one  by  one,  to  go  to  the 
commission  packers  for  financial  relief,  which,  of  course, 
involved  taking  their  business  away  from  their  own  packing- 
house, leaving  the  burden  of  supporting  it  to  a  smaller  number 
than  was  anticipated,  and  making  more  or  less  bad  feeling 
between  those  who  "  deserted "  and  those  who  stood  by,  and 
having  the  further  result  that,  with  the  diminished  pack,  the 
cost  of  packing  was  more  than  was  expected,  which,  with  the 
interest  and  depreciation,  and  the  more  or  less  bad  manage- 
ment incident  to  new  undertakings,  made  the  outcome,  in 
many  cases,  very  unsatisfactory.  With  freedem  from  debt, 
and  the  improvement  in  management  certain  to  come  with 
experience,  all  should  have  worked  through,  and  thus  taken 
the  first  step  toward  the  general  union  of  all  raisin  producers, 
which  was  desired;  but,  weighted  down  by  debt,  and  the 
neighborhood  quarrels  which  were  its  result,  nearly  all  the 
cooperative  packing-houses  gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  commission  packers  by  sale  or  lease.  During  the  season 
of  1894  but  two  of  the  concerns  were  able  to  run  independent 
of  commission  packers,  as  was  intended,  of  which  only  one 
sold  its  own  pack  through  its  own  agencies.  By  1897  cooper- 
ative selling  had  disappeared,  and  there  was  little,  if  uny, 
cooperative  packing. 

The  selling  of  the  product,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  an 
entirely  distinct  business  from  packing  it.  As  the  supply  year 
by  year  more  exceeded  the  demand,  the  obtaining  the  orders 
required  more  energy  and  skill,  and  more  expert  judgment 
was  required  in  determining  when  and  at  what  price  to  sell, 
and  the  management  of  the  sales,  in  unskilled  hands,  was  not 
always  wise.  For  the  most  part,  the  conduct  of  the  sales  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  commission  houses,  usually  in  San 
Francisco,  who  could  obtain  the  necessary  advances,  hut  some 
societies  employed  some  of  their  own  members,  sending  them 
east  to  solicit  orders,  which  was  a  good  plan,  if  they  were  sure 
to  retain  the  services  of  those  for  whose  business  education 
they  were  paying.  Upon  tlie  whole,  however,  the  mercantile 
ability  available   in  their  own  membership  was  not  usually 
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found  satisfactory,  or  at  least  it  was  insufficient  to  make  the 
business  profitable  in  a  falling  market.  As  it  was  a  prime 
article  of  faith  in  the  raisin  district  that  there  was  "  no  over- 
production"— any  suggestion  of  that  kind  meeting  with  prompt 
resentment — the  blame  for  the  continually  decreasing  net 
returns  inevitably  fell  upon  the  cooperative  management,  just 
as  it  had  before  fallen  on  the  commission  packers.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  one  or  two  well-managed  societies,  either 
out  of  debt,  or  not  involved  beyond  their  means,  and  with 
good  credit  at  their  banks,  for  a  time  proved  iielpful  to  their 
members,  but  in  the  end  were  forced  to  succumb. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  all  cooperative  effort  in  the 
fruit  districts  of  California,  to  concentrate  the  sale  of  the  entire 
crop  under  one  management;  in  plain  English,  to  form  a 
growers'  Trust.  Apparently  the  only  way  in  which  such  a 
result  could  be  reached — if  it  could  be  reached  at  all — was  by 
first  uniting  the  growers  of  the  various  neighborhoods  in 
cooperative  packing  associations  such  as  have  been  described, 
and  then  uniting  the  officers  of  these  societies  in  one  general 
association.  This, however,  requires  time;  it  can  not  be  accom- 
plished in  one  year  or  in  two,  and  the  community,  in  the  face 
of  the  general  distress,  was  never  willing  to  settle  down  to  the 
sure  and  slow  process.  For  years  there  was  annually  a  series  of 
mass  conventions,  wherein  were  considered  plans  for  uniting 
all  the  raisin  producers  of  the  state  in  one  organization,  to 
which  each  should  give  his  written  assent,  the  agreement  to 
be  binding  on  the  signers  when  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
growers,  or  of  the  acreage,  should  have  signed.  After  each  cf 
those  conventions,  for  some  years  in  succession,  a  new  plan 
was  agreed  upon  and  committees  formed  to  carry  it  out. 

Those  who  were  most  active  in  forming  these  plans  did  not 
usually  understand  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  wa/^  and, 
not  realizing  the  difficulties,  provided  no  effective  means  for 
overcoming  them.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  nearly  three 
thousand  persons  engaged  in  the  industry,  But  a  small  fraction 
of  whom  ever  attend  the  conventions.  All  these  individuals 
must  be  visited  and  canvassed  in  order  to  obtain  signatures. 
Experience  shows  that,  however  easy  it  may  seem,  there  must 
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be  more  than  a  day's  work  devoted  to  canvassing  for  each  five 
.names  secured;  this  means,  for  canvassing  the  principal  raisin 
district,  at  least  the  equivalent  of  two  full  years  of  work  by  one 
very  competent  person,  besides  conveyances,  railroad  fares, 
hotel  bills,  postage,  printing,  etc.  This  work  must,  be  prose- 
cuted in  a  systematic  and  orderly  way,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  some  capable  person  devoting  his  entire  time  and 
thought  to  the  subject.  Allowing  for  much  volunteer  work, 
a  large  amount  of  paid  service  is  also  required,  as  well  as  funds 
for  general  expenses,  and  no  provision  whatever  was  made  to 
meet  these  expenses.  It  would  seem  that  signatures  could  be 
obtained  very  rapidly  at  the  conventions,  but  American  popu- 
lar conventions  are  assembled  for  talk,  and  talk  they  will  to 
the  last  moment,  and  do  nothing  else;  the  prosaic  work  of 
signing  agreements — which  are  sometimes  present,  prepared 
for  signature — at  once  empties  the  hall.  It  is  found  that 
nothing  but  a  house-to-house  canvass  will  accomplish  any 
considerable  results,  and  the  average  time  taken  with  each 
person  will  be  very  nearly  two  hours.  And  this  was  never 
provided  for.  Another  difficulty  to  be  met  is  the  matter  of 
advances.  A  well-organized  packing  association,  free  from 
debt,  can  manage  this  readily,  with  the  aid  of  the  loeal  banks, 
who  can  deal  with  the  cases  one  by  one  as  they  arise,  among 
them  carrying  the  load  easily,  providing  funds  gradually  as 
needed;  but  when  provision  is  attempted  for  all  in  one  organi- 
zation, it  becomes  a  large  financial  operation,  beyond  the 
means  of  any  local  bank,  and  requiring  the  aid  of  large  cap- 
italists. This  invariably  brings  in  outside  people,  with  or 
without  experience  in  the  raisin  business,  usually  without 
capital  themselves,  but  professing  to  be  able  to  "interest"  it. 
All  these  were  listened  to,  committee  meetings  held  to  consider 
the  high  finance  of  the  movement,  while  meantime  there  was 
not  a  dollar  raised  to  prosecute  the  organization.  These 
financial  propositions,  when  sifted,  were  always  found  to 
involve  elements  of  security  for  the  capital  proposed  to  be  sup- 
plied, which  only  a  strong,  thoroughly  organized  society,  with 
some  capital  of  its  own,  could  give.  While  they  were  discuss- 
ing these  things,  the  organization  did  not  go  on;  one  after 
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another  the  growers'  necessities  drove  them  to  the  commission 
packers  for  advances,  and  the  business  went  on  as  before. 
Sometimes  organizations  were  actually  formed,  but  they  were 
always  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  between  the  commission 
packers  and  a  portion  of  the  growers,  agreeing  to  sell  raisins 
only  at  prices  fixed  by  some  committee  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  practice  the  prices  fixed  were  usually  higher  tiian 
the  market  would  bear,  with  the  result  that  those  outside  the 
organization  sold,  while  those  inside  did  not.  This  at  once 
resulted  in  pressure  from  the  real  owners  of  the  money  invested 
in  advances,  applied  to  the  commission  packers,  through  whom 
the  advances  had  been  made.  This  inevitably  led  to  weakening 
ou  the  part  of  some  party  to  the  compact,  and  very  soon  to  a 
complete  breaking  up,  the  remainder  of  the  season  being  occu- 
pied in  mutual  accusations  between  the  commission  packers 
in  regard  to  who  first  broke  the  compact,  and  in  renewed  and 
multiplied  curses  of  the  growers  upon  all  of  them;  for  the 
growers  could  not  understand  that  the  same  financial  pressure 
which  compelled  them  to  place  their  products  for  sale  in  the 
hands  of  the  commission  packers,  retaining  no  control  of  the 
prices  at  which  the  goods  should  be  sold,  compelled  the  com- 
mission packers  to  market  them  before  the  falling  market 
should  jeopardize  the  advances.  Tlie  commission  packers 
standing  before  the  growers  in  the  light  of  large  capitalists, 
apparently  preferred  to  incur  the  charge  of  deliberate  bad  faith, 
which  was  probably  seldom  deserved,  to  frankly  stating  that 
they  were  as  powerless  as  the  growers  to  hold  the  goods. 

In  this  way  things  kept  annually  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
A  large  portion  of  the  growers  practically  gave  up  the  fight. 
They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  cooperative  packing  or 
selling,  or  with  commission  packers,  if  they  could  help  it.  The 
one  thought  seemed  to  be  to  put  down  the  prices  of  rai- 
sins in  the  sweat-box  to  a  price  at  which  some  one  would 
buy  them  in  that  condition,  stay  on  their  farms  as  long  as  they 
were  allowed  to  and  could  manage  to  live  there,  and  when 
they  must,  to  move  oft'  and  begin  life  over  again.  This  was 
real  distress,  and  it  was  widespread,  for  indebtedness  was 
general.    There  were  some  foreclosures,  but  they  were  com- 
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paratively  few,  for  the  banks  could  do  nothing  with  property 
for  which  there  was  no  sale,  and  they  did  not  care  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  district.  In 
some  cases  farmers  packed  up  and  abandoned  their  mortgaged 
vineyards.  In  many  more,  they  confessed  to  the  banks  that 
they  could  not  pay  either  principal  or  interest,  and  offered  to 
convey  the  property  if  the  debt  were  released.  These  were 
all  urged  to  remain  and  pay  what  they  could,  or  nothing. 

The  time  was  now  ripe  for  real  cooperative  work.  Not 
only  were  small  raisin-growers  in  real  distress,  but  the  largest 
financial  interests  of  the  raisin  districts  had  become  thor- 
oughly alarmed.  The  banks  were  all  strongly  connected,  and 
well  managed,  and  there  was  apparently  no  fear  of  their  sol- 
vency ;  but  one  small  San  Francisco  savings  bank,  which  had 
placed  most  of  its  funds  in  mortgages  in  the  district,  made  a 
disastrous  failure.  Other  banks  and  capitalists  had  large 
landed  interests  in  the  valley,  which  were  rapidly  depreci- 
ating in  value.  The  entire  mercantile  community  was  seri- 
ously involved,  although  for  a  long  time  credits  had  been 
curtailed  or  refused,  and  cash  payments  demanded  for  mer- 
chandise. Real  estate  in  the  towns  became  unsalable,  and 
mortgage  foreclosures  on  improved  property  were  frequent. 
The  most  capable  and  influential  men  of  the  community 
realized  that  the  time  had  passed  when  the  strong  could  safely 
regard  only  their  own  interests,  but  that  all  must  unite  in 
effort  for  the  general  prosperity,  in  which  only  lay  the  hope  of 
prosperity  for  any  one. 

In  the  spring  of  1898,  according  to  the  annual  custom,  a 
mass-meeting  of  raisiu-growers  was  called  to  devise  a  plan  of 
organization.  These  proposals  had  always  had  the  support 
and  counsel  of  the  financial  men  of  the  valley,  who  usually 
agreed  very  well  in  their  advice,  but  could  never  prevail 
against  the  contentions  and  jealousies  which  divided  the  mass 
of  the  growers,  and  which  had  often  been  fostered  by  many  of 
the  commission  packers,  who  did  not  desire  that  their  business 
should  be  in  any  way  interfered  with,  and  who,  by  advances, 
or  actual  ownership,  controlled  an  acreage  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  effective  combination  to  which  they  were  not  a 
30 
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party.  In  1888,  however,  the  commissioa  packers  themselves, 
who,  of  course,  were,  as  a  class,  just  as  good  citizens  as  the 
members  of  other  classes,  and  of  wliom  some  had  always 
favored  efforts  of  the  growers  to  organize  themselves,  were  as 
strongly  convinced  as  others  of  the  necessity  of  united  action, 
and  were  ready  to  put  the  acreage  which  they  influenced  or 
controlled  into  any  combination  which  did  not  endanger  their 
large  investments  in  buildings  and  packing  machinery,  or  take 
from  them  the  mercantile  business  which  they  had  been  years 
in  building  up.  What  they  desired  was  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  do  the  packing  for  the  growers  at  the 
prices  which  had  been  usually  paid,  and  to  continue  to  do  the 
selling  at  the  customary  commission.  With  these  essentials 
granted,  they  were  willing  that  an  organization  of  growers 
should  control  pretty  much  everything  else,  including  the 
fixing  of  the  prices,  and  were  ready  to  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts with  the  growers'  organization  as  should  assure  to  the 
latter  complete  control  of  the  business.  They  were  also  will- 
ing to  continue  to  employ  their  capital  and  credit  in  advances 
to  growers,  and  generally  to  accept  the  situation  of  agents  of 
the  growers,  employed  to  pack  and  sell  goods,  and  subject,  in 
these  matters,  to  the  control  of  their  employers,  who,  in  turn, 
must  accept  full  responsibility  for  results,  and,  in  the  main, 
for  the  financing  of  the  enterprise.  The  packers,  of  course, 
could  not  and  did  not  object  to  growers  packing  their  own 
raisins,  or  to  the  employment  of  such  cooperative  packing 
plants  as  were  in  existence,  but  did  object  to  systematic  and 
aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  organization  to  increase 
the  number  of  such  plants.  Upon  this  point  there  was  no  , 
explicit  agreement,  but  it  was  doubtless  tacitly  understood 
upon  both  sides. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  conventions  and  meetings 
and  consultations,  public  and  private,  by  which  organization 
was  effected  substantially  upon  these  lines.  The  packers 
formed  an  organization  of  their  own,  and  the  public  move- 
ments were,  doubtless,  largely  based  upon  private  understand- 
ings, more  or  less  informal  and  indefinite,  between  the  leaders 
of  the  two  parties.      In  several  mass-meetings  of  the  growers 
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a  form  of  organization  was  elaborated  and  agreed  upon,  and 
leading  growers  selected  to  incorporate  the  society  and  serve 
as  directors  for  the  first  year.  This  done,  a  form  of  contract 
was  prepared  to  be  signed  by  individual  growers,  which  gave 
to  the  California  Raisin  Association  absolute  control  of  the 
crop  of  1898.  The  contracts  of  growers  whose  crops  were 
mortgaged  for  advances  must  be  endorsed  by  the  mortgagee, 
whose  claim  would  be  satisfied  by  the  association.  A  care- 
fully prepared  list  of  raisin-growers  and  acreage  was  made, 
and  the  contracts  were  not  to  be  binding  until  signed  by 
owners  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  acreage.  They 
were  then  to  become  binding  upon  the  growers  who  had 
signed,  after  which  the  association  had  a  certain  tkne  in 
which  to  exercise  its  option  whether  or  not  it  would  accept 
the  contracts  and  itself  sign.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  the  association  to  complete  its  contract  with  the 
packers,  which  could  not  be  done  until  the  association  itself 
had  something  to  deliver. 

The  movement,  as  stated,  had  the  support  of  all  the  large 
growers  but  one  or  two, -and  of  the  entire  mercantile  and 
financial  elements.  An  active  canvass  was  commenced,  and  in 
due  time,  and  after  the  greatest  effort  on  the  part  not  only  of 
the  directors  but  a  large  number  of  othei's,  the  requisite  per- 
centage was  secured,  and,  after  further  protracted  negotiations 
between  the  association  and  the  packers,  a  committee  of  disin- 
terested bankers  being  frequently  called  in  to  arbitrate  upon 
matters  of  detail,  the  contracts  on  all  sides  were  closed,  and 
the  association  began  business.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  history  further.  The  details  of  the  management  would 
hardly  be  understood  by  the  general  reader,  without  lengthy 
explanations,  and  are  not  essential.  Like  all  new  enterprises, 
the  association  had  its  troubles,  not  the  least  of  which  were 
underselling  by  the  few  who  did  not  sign,  and  who  had  no 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  association  to  sustain  itself, 
and  who  wished  to  avoid  the  avalanche  which  they  expected 
to  follow  its  speedy  dissolution.  But  the  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  in  the  hands  of  men  of  great  ability.  They 
established   a  thorough   system  of  inspection  and   branding. 
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and  the  association  brand  at  once  commanded  a  preference,  as 
a  guaranty  of  an  honest  pack.  The  directors  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  banks,  and  thus  could  command  capital,  and  when 
foolish  men  put  their  goods  on  the  market  at  cut  prices,  the 
association,  through  its  brokers,  secretly  bought  them  in, 
inspected  and  branded  them,  and  resold  them  at  a  profit,  thus 
making  a  laughing  stock  of  the  outsiders.*  The  prices  fixed 
were  very  reasonable,  not  such  as  would  pay  interest  on 
inflated  values  of  property,  but  such  as  thrifty  men  could  live 
by  and  save  a  little.  Interest  was  generally  paid  on  mort- 
gages ;  old  store  bills  were  paid  off.  Some  who  had  exception- 
ally good  crops  paid  off,  or  made  payments  on,  mortgages. 
The  sum  distributed  to  growers  up  to  April  1, 1899,  was  two 
cents  per  pound  for  average  raisins  in  the  sweat-box,  a  rate 
which  no  more  than  pays  costs  on  the  poorer  lands,  with  a 
further  dividend  to  be  expected  later. 

In  1899,  the  contracts  having  been  for  but  one  year,  a  new 
canvass  was  begun,  this  time  for  two-year  contracts,  which,  at 
the  time  when  these  pages  are  printed,  is  understood  to  have 
been  successful.  The  association  itself  has  reorganized  for 
convenience,  under  another  law.  The  new  contract  with  the 
packers  involves  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  packing 
charges,  and  nearly  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  in 
commissions  on  sales,  with  more  stringent  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  irregular  practices.  These  reductions  involve 
very  large  sums,  and  show  the  effectiveness  of  organized 
action  and  financial  independence.  They  appear  to  have 
been  a  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  packers  to  prevent  a 
proposed  increase  of  cooperative  packing. 

The  history  of  cooperation  among  raisin-growers  very  well 
illustrates  the  manner  in  which  all  classes  whose  interests  con- 
flict, may,  and  in  the  future  are  generally  likely  to,  compro- 


*  This  was  a,  very  dangerous  departure  from  the  principles  of  cooperative 
marketing,  justified,  if  at  all,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
exceptional  ability  of  those  particular  directors.  They  did  not  err  in  judg- 
ment of  values,  but  some  other  board  might.  It  will  not  do  to  let  outsiders  get 
the  idea  that  they  can  force  the  oooperators  to  buy  their  products. 
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raise  upon  clear-cut  agreements  to  mutual  advantage.  The 
commission  packers  are  doing  work  which  must  be  done  by 
somebody,  and  for  which  they  are  at  present  better  equipped 
than  the  growers.  They  have,  doubtless,  been  getting  higher 
pay  for  their  services  than  the  business  justified,  but  it  required 
only  united  action  by  the  growers  to  secure  rates  which  are 
entirely  reasonable. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  DRIED  FRUIT  AND   NUT   ASSOCIATIONS. 

ALMOST  simultaneously  with  the  beginnings  of  coopera- 
tive effort  in  the  San  Joaquin  raisin  district,  producers 
of  dried  fruit  in  Santa  Clara  County  evolved  a  class  of 
organizations  which  have  thus  far  proved  very  successful,  al- 
though they  have  never  yet  controlled  the  crop,  or  approached 
the  effectiveness  of  a  Trust.  Although  originating  in  Santa 
Clara  County,  the  example  has  been  followed  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  there  are  now  a  large  number  in  successful 
operation.  These  societies  do  not  differ  in  principle  from  the 
cooperative  raisin-packing  societies  already  described,  but  they 
were,  for  some  years,  far  more  successful  than  those  societies, 
mainly  for  the  reason  that,  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  older, 
and  richer  community,  they  have  had  no  financial  trouble. 
They  also  had  the  advantage  of  beginning  while  the  fruit 
business  was  still  remunerative,  and,  while  they  have  not  been 
able]  to  arrest  the  downward  movement  in  prices,  inevitably 
following  the  enormously  rapid  increase  of  production,  they 
have  greatly  steadied  the  descent,  and  assisted  to  equalize  the 
pressure  among  all  engaged  in  the  business.  Their  character 
and  methods  will  be  better  understood  after  a  brief  description 
of  the  dried-fruit  business. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  lies  south  of  the  southern  arm  of 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  the  cpmmercial  center 
of  the  valley,  being  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  Originally  a  great  wheat  field,  some  of  its  inhab- 
itants were  prompt  to  see  the  attractions  of  the  fruit  business, 
and  to  engage  in  it.  The  plums  known  to  commerce  as 
"prunes"  were  found  to  succeed  admirably,  and  large  areas 
were  rapidly  planted  to  these  trees,  as  well  as  to  apricots, 
peaches,  pears,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  deciduous  fruits;  but 
the  prune  was  largely  in  the  lead.     The  apricot  grows  and 
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bears  well,  but  is  longer  maturing  than  elsewhere  in  the  state, 
•thereby  obtaining  a  thicker  and  firmer  flesh,  but  ripening 
too  late  for  profitable  shipping,  as  the  aprioot,  fresh,  does  not 
sell  well  in  competition  with  peaches,  excellent  varieties  of 
which  are  in  the  market  from  the  earlier  districts  before  the 
Santa  Clara  apricots  are  ready.  The  peaches  and  pears,  also, 
from  this  district  are  said  not  to  bear  the  long  overland  jour- 
ney so  well  as  fruit  from  interior  districts.  Ttese  conditions, 
with  the  fact  that  the  prune,  which  is  almost  exclusively  a 
drying  fruit,  was  the  largest  fruit  product  of  the  valley, 
naturally  led  to  the  drying  or  canning  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  crop.  This  business  for  some  years  proved  very  profit- 
able, and  the  industry  increased  until  large  districts  in  the 
valley  were  almost  completely  covered  with  orchards  ranging 
in  size  from  five  acres  to  three  hundred  acres,  and  San  Jose 
became  by  far  the  largest  shipping-point  in  the  state  for  dried 
fruits;  of  prunes,  especially,  it  supplied  for  some  years  almost 
the  entire  output  of  the  state,  and  whije,  with  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  industry  elsewhere,  its  relative  importance  in 
the  trade  has  diminished,  as  late  as  1893  there  were  shipped 
from  San  Jose  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  prunes  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  all  the  other  dried  fruits  exported  from 
California. 

The  fruit  for  drying — except  prunes — is  pitted,  under  sheds, 
placed  on  shallow  wooden  trays  usually  three  by  eight  feet, 
bleached  by  exposure  to  sulphur  fumes,  and  then  dried  in  the 
sun.  Prunes,  of  course,  are  neither  pitted  nor  bleached.  To 
secure  uniformity  in  drying,  prunes  are  graded  by  machinery 
before  drying,  and  other  fruits  either  by  machinery  or  by 
hand.  To  handle  the  pitted  fruits  properly,  a  good  deal  of 
extra  labor  is  required,  and  a  few  days  of  unusually  hot 
weather  coming  on  may  require  the  picking  and  pitting  force 
to  be  suddenly  doubled  in  order  to  save  the  fruit,  and  this 
extra  labor  is  not  always  available  when  needed.  Considerable 
vacant  space  must  be  left  in  the  orchard  for  drying  ground, 
and  on  small  farms  this  space  was  grudged  from  the  orchard. 
The  investment  in  trays  and  machinery  was  considerable  if 
the  fruit  was  to  be  properly  cared  for,  and  the  labor  of  feeding 
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and  caring  for  the  extra  help  bore  heavily  on  the  women  of  the 
household.  There  grew  up,  therefore,  very  naturally,  a  class 
of  local  dealers  located  near  shipping-points  and  where  labor 
was  available,  who  bought  the  fruit,  picked  and  delivered  at 
their  grounds,  where  it  was  dried  and  marketed.  This  had 
the  advantage  to  the  grower  of  giving  him  his  money,  in  full, 
at  once,  and  relieving  him  of  the  burden  of  securing  help 
except  for  picking,  and  it  was  good  for  the  industry  in  that 
the  average  quality  of  the  dried  product  was  better  than  if 
dried  by  a  hundred  persons,  mostly  unskilled  and  imperfectly 
provided  with  appliances.  The  evil  of  it  was  that  the  growers, 
being  at  such  a  distance  from  tlie  great  markets,  and  usually 
having  to  sell  before  the  prices  of  the  season  were  fully  estab- 
lished, and,  moreover,  being  generally  not  well  informed  as  to 
the  usual  shrinkage  in  drying,  were  at  a  great  disadvantage 
with  the  more  astute  and  better-informed  buyers.  It  was  also 
true  that  the  buyers  were  accustomed,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  to  scour  the  district  in  search  of  growers  whose 
debts  pressed  them,  and  with  whom  hard  bargains  could  be 
driven  by  the  temptation  of  a  certain  amount  of  ready  cash 
paid  down;  and  a  few  sales  of  this  kind  having  been  made, 
under  pressure,  the  season's  prices  became  pretty  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  it  was  hard  to  raise  them,  the  result  being  that 
the  prices  for  all  the  crop  were  set  by  that  portion  of  the 
growers  who  were  the  least  competent  to  judge  of  its  value,  or 
insist  on  receiving  it.  Undoubtedly  there  was  another  side 
to  the  question,  for  it  often  happened,  especially  in  years  of 
short  crops,  that  competition  among  buyers  rapidly  ran  prices 
up,  with  the  result  of  serious  losses  to  the  buyers,  and  some- 
times failure.  In  some  cases  the  loss  from  failure  of  buyers 
fell  upon  growers  who  sold  upon  short  time,  intending  to  give 
the  buyer  opportunity  to  dry  and  sell  before  payment.  The 
fruit  dried  on  the  farms  was  also  largely  purchased  by  those 
engaged  in  drying,  as'  well  as  by  others,  who  visited  the 
orchards,  and  bought  and  paid  for  the  fruit  on  delivery  at 
the  packing-houses,  where  it  was  graded  and  sold  in  car-load 
lots  to  the  trade. 

As  a  result  of  this  system,  a  feeling  of  animosity  grew  up 
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among  the  growers  toward  the  buyers  of  their  product,  not, 
however,  by  any  means  so  intense  as  that  among  the  raisin- 
growers  towards  the  commission  packers.  The  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  less  intense  only  for  the  reason  that  the  growers 
were  in  better  circumstances,  and  at  the  time  were  receiving 
better  prices  than  the  raisin  men  were  obtaining,  and  also,  as 
a  rule,  were  actually  selling  and  getting  the  money  at  some 
price,  the  increasing  production  not  having  then  so  demoral- 
ized markets  as  to  drive  local  buyers  from  the  field,  although 
it  was  beginning  to  make  them  cautious,  and  their  growing 
unwillingness  to  meet  the  views  of  growers  was  leading  an 
increasing  number  of  growers  to  consign  their  goods  east  in 
the  expectation — almost  never  realized — of  obtaining  better 
results. 

Under  these  conditions,  during  the  winter  of  1890-1891  a 
movement  originating  in  one  or  two  local  societies  of  fruit- 
growers led  to  the  organization,  in  a  fruit  district  near  Santa 
Clara,  of  the  "West  Side  Fruit  Union,  a  cooperative  society  for 
drying,  packing,  and  marketing  the  fruit  of  its  stockholders. 
The  plan  accepted  the  principle  of  bringing  the  fruit  for  drying 
to  the  drying-grounds  of  the  society,  thus  concentrating  the 
fruit  for  shipment  in  car-load  lots,  and  so  performing  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  local  buyer.  But  it  added  other  features. 
The  buyers,  after  receiving  and  paying  for  the  fruit,  graded  it, 
and  packed  it  according  to  grade,  and  not  in  lots  as  purchased, 
and  as  they  bought  as  cheaply  as  they  could,  and  at  varying 
prices,  different  growers  received  different  prices  for  fruit  which 
went  into  the  same  bin;  this  grading  was  necessary,  and  as  the 
detail  of  keeping  each  owner's  lot  of  each  grade  separate  was  very 
great,  and  as  prices  would  vary  more  or  less  during  the  season, 
so  that  if  kept  separate  one  person  was  sure  to  get  more  than 
another  for  the  sa,me  grade,  the  union  determined  to  make  no 
attempt  to  keep  lots  separate,  but  to  grade  the  fruit  as  brought, 
giving  receipts  for  the  quantity  of  each  grade,  and  then  selling 
as  if  the  product  of  one  owner.  At  the  end  of  the  season  each 
owner  received  in  payment  for  each  grade  of  his  fruit  the 
average  price  received  during  the  season  for  that  grade.  As 
the  season  went  on,  and  sales  were  made,  growers  received 
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money  on  account  as  was  required;  final  settlement  was  made 
when  all  was  sold.  The  plans  of  the  association  were  elastic, 
and  any  grower  who  preferred  to  dry  his  fruit  at  home  might 
do  so,  and  bring  it  dried  to  the  packing-house,  where  it  was 
graded  and  then  mingled  with  the  fruit  dried  by  the  society. 
The  accounts  were  so  kept  that  the  expenses  of  selling  were 
shown  separately  from  those  incurred  in  drying,  and  the  grower 
bringing  his  fruit  dried  was  charged  only  for  the  expense  of 
selling. 

The  society,  of  course,  was  incorporated,  the  par  value  of 
the  shares  being  $25,  all  of  which  was  paid  in  at  once  or 
during  the  season.  The  idea,  being  new  to  most  growers,  was 
received  as  new  ideas  are  generally  received  by  the  public, 
who  were  quite  ready  to  meet  at  the  schoolhouses  and 
approve  them  by  resolution,  but  extremely  slow  to  sign  their 
names  to  subscriptions  to  stock.  The  promoters,  however, 
were  not  easily  discouraged,  and,  being  all  men  of  substance 
and  standing  in  the  community,  eventually  succeeded  in 
selling  the  required  amount  of  stock,  divided  among  some 
eighty  or  more  orchardists,  some  of  whom  lived  too  far  away  to 
ever  expect  to  make  use  of  the  organization,  but  benevolently 
gave  the  $25  "to  help  it  along,"  never  expecting  to  see  their 
money  again.  It  was  intended  that  stock  subscriptions  should 
be  made  upon  the  basis  of  acreage  in  orchard,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  this  was  done,  but  as  success  was  earnestly  desired,  the 
promoters  were  not  very  particular,  in  consequence  of  which 
some  "benevolent"  growers  obtained  for  $25  the  privilege  of 
drying-grounds  and  plant  for  large  orchards  which  they  could 
not  have  provided  by  themselves  for  fifty  times  the  money. 
Ten  acres  of  land  were  purchased,  a  building  erected,  trays 
and  machinery  provided,  and  in  the  fall  of  1891  the  associa- 
tion was  ready  for  business. 

The  stockholders  were  afraid  to  trust  their  own  business 
agency.  Of  eighty  or  more  who  had  undertaken  to  cooperate, 
but  five  or  six  were  found  ready  to  intrust  their  fruit  to  the 
care  of  the  men  of  their  choice,  and  their  servants.  What 
they  were  afraid  of  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  they  were 
afraid.    Especially  they  disliked  pooling  their  fruit  with  that 
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of  their  neighbors;  almost  every  one  was  of  the  opinion  that 
his  fruit  was  better  than  that  of  his  neighbors,  and  that  he 
would  somehow  lose  if  he  allowed  -it  to  lose  its  identity. 
Fruit  prices  opened  that  year  at  what  was  considered  a  mod- 
erately fair  rate,  although  lower  than  the  year  before,  and  one 
by  one  the  stockholders  sold  out.  It  began  to  look  serious, 
for  the  plan  of  operation  involved  the  agreement  that  interest 
at  eight  per  cent  upon  all  stock  issued  should  be  charged  as 
an  item  of  expense,  against  the  fruit  handled,  and  it  began  to 
appear  as  if  the  fruit  of  a  very  few  growers  would  have  to  bear 
the  entire  interest  charge  upon  the  cost  of  a  plant  large 
enough  to  handle  ten  times  the  quantity.  Fortunately  for 
the  society,  it  was  a  year  of  large  fruit  crops,  and  the  buyers 
soon  began  to  get  enough,  and  prices  began  to  fall,  and  when 
they  reached  a  point  lower  than  fruit  had  ever  before  brought 
in  the  valley,  the  few  who  had  not  sold  out,  agreed,  with  some 
apparent  misgivings,  to  patronize  their  own  business,  instead 
of  competing  with  it.  In  all  there  were  seventeen  out  of  the 
eighty  who  took  the  fearsome  venture.  The  fruit  was  dried 
and  sold,  and  when  settlement  was  made,  it  was  found  that 
those  who  had  been  so  reckless  as  to  trust  themselves  with 
their  own  product,  had  all  made  a  handsome  gain  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  those  who  refused  to  stand  by,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  bearing  the  burden  of  interest  on  all  the 
stock.  The  result  was  so  encouraging  that  the  next  year 
nearly  one-half  of  the  stockholders  had  the  full  courage  of 
their  convictions,  and  marketed  the  fruit  through  the  associa- 
tion. It  was  a  short  crop,  but  buyers  opened  tlie  market  with 
very  moderate  offers,  but  prices  went  up  towards  the  close  of 
the  season  to  as  high  a  figure  as  they  had  ever  reached — $60 
a  ton  for  fresh  prunes,  which,  if  it  could  be  had  regularly, 
would  soon  make  millionaires  of  the  growers.  At  this  figure  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  hold  the  stockholders,  and  many  of 
them  sold ;  indeed,  some  had  done  so  long  before,  at  $40  to 
$48  per  ton.  When  the  settlement  was  made  by  the  associa- 
tion, however,  an  average  of  $85  per  ton,  fresh,  was  distributed 
after  paying  all  expenses.  Another  similar  society  which  had 
that  year  been  started  near  by,  had  a  similar  experience,  and 
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the  whole  Santa  Clara  Valley  went  wild  over  the  profits  of  the 
prune  business,  and  the  profits  of  cooperation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,,  the  phenomenal  results  of  coopera- 
tion in  that  year  could  never  have  been  anticipated,  and  can 
hardly  occur  again.  The  prune  crop  was  very  short,  and 
prices  very  high,  but  the  principal  gain  to  the  drying  associa- 
tions arose  from  the  phenomenally  small  shrinkage  in  drying 
which  occurred  in  that  year,  and  which  made  the  returns  per 
ton  of  fresh  fruit  exceedingly  high,  although  the  crop  was  so 
short  that  the  incomes  of  the  growers,  while  large,  were  not  at 
all  beyond  reason.  Many  of  those  who  dried  their  own  fruit 
at  home,  and  sold  independently,  did  nearly  or  quite  as  well 
as  those  who  sold  through  the  two  drying  associations,  for  all 
the  information  and  acts  of  the  unions  were  public,  and 
imparted  as  freely  to  outsiders  as  to  their  own  members,  and 
all  growers  who  used  reasonable  diligence  could  through 
them  be  perfectly  informed  of  market  conditions,  and  obtain 
full  prices,  as  the  demand  was  brisk  and  there  was  no  difii- 
culty  in  making  sales.  There  were,  of  course,  mauy  who  were 
not  informed  and  who  got  less  than  the  associations,  but  it 
was  their  own  fault.  What  the  associations  did  do,  however, 
was  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  it  was  unwise  to  sell  the  fruit 
before  drying,  because,  in  the  long  run,  and  one  year  with 
another,  there  was  a  profit  in  drying  which  the  grower  could 
not  afford  to  lose,  although  it  was  also  doubtless  true  that  an 
experienced  grower  could  often  sell  his  fruit,  fresh,  to  an 
inexperienced  buyer  for  more  than  its  value;  in  the  long  run 
the  odds  were  against  the  grower,  and  he  did  better  to  dry  his 
own  fruit,  either  at  home  or  through  a  cooperative  association. 
It  also  seemed  clear  that  a  grower,  with  drying-grounds  and 
appliances,  who  made  no  account  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  these, 
or  of  his  own  time,  or  that  of  his  family  and  teams,  could 
show  a  less  net  cost  of  drying  than  the  cooperative  associa- 
tions would  show;  but  if  he  included  in  his  cost  the  actual 
worth  of  these  items,  his  net  cost  of  drying  would  be  greater  • 
but  it  became  very  evident  that  the  average  quality  of  the 
fruit  dried  cooperatively  was  far  better  than  the  average  of  the 
same  fruit  home-dried,  although  no  better  than,  if  so  good  as 
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the  product  of  the  most  skilful  and  painstaking  growers.  It 
was  evident  that  the  gain  to  the  stockholders  in  the  one  year 
1892  far  more  than  repaid  the  total  cost  of  the  cooperative 
establishments,  so  that  even  if  no  further  use  should  be  made 
of  them  there  had  still  been  a  profit,  but  the  greatest  gain  of 
all  was  in  the  diffusion  among  growers  of  definite  knowledge 
of  their  own  business,  including  the  normal  shrinkage  in 
drying  of  all  fruits,  the  best  methods  of  manipulation,  the 
necessity  and  profit  of  painstaking  in  every  step  of  growing 
and  preparing,  and  the  beginnings  of  an  intelligent  study  of 
marketing.  No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  economic  value  of 
these  drying  associations.  In  districts  where  orchards  are  too 
much  scattered,  they  are  not  possible,  as  the  ripe  fruit  can  not 
be  carried  over  two  or  three  miles  in  wagons  without  too  mucli 
bruising  and  waste,  and  the  expense  of  hauling  the  fruit 
before  drying  will  average  four  or  five  times  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing the  dried  product. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  promoters  of  cooperative  organi- 
zation, encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  first  year's  work  of 
the  drying  association,  called  a  mass-meeting  of  fruit-growers, 
which  was  held  in  April,  in  San  Jose,  and  was  largely  attended, 
the  largest  hall  in  the  city  being  crowded  to  overflowing. 
The  discussions  at  the  meeting  developed  a  wonderful  igno- 
rance among  the  growers  as  to  almost  everything  connected 
with  their  business,  beyond  the  actual  growing  of  the  fruit. 
The  wildest  statements  were  made,  and  the  most  glowing  pre- 
dictions were  ventured,  as  to  the  results  to  be  expected  from 
cooperation.  The  meeting  lasted  all  daj',  resulting  in  a  reso- 
lution to  effect  an  organization  which  should  embrace  the 
entire  district  tributary  to  San  Jose  as  a  shipping-point,  and 
which  should  market  the  product  of  the  drying  associations 
formed  and  to  be  formed,  together  with  that  of  individuals 
drying  their  own  fruit,  and  a  committee  was  raised  to  formu- 
late a  plan  to  be  reported  to  an  adjourned  meeting.  In  due 
time  this  committee  reported  articles  of  incorporation  and 
by-laws  _to  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  convention,  which, 
although  not  more  than  half  so  large  as  the  first,  was  enthu- 
siastic and  united,  and,  having  agreed  upon  the  form  of  the 
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articles,  selected  nine  persons  to  serve  as  directors,  and  pledged 
subscriptions  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,000  of  the 
$200,000  which  was  proposed  as  the  capital  to  be  raised.  It 
was  intended  to  interest  the  local  buyers  in  the  movement, 
and  four  of  tlie  nine  directors  were  of  that  class.  They  were 
bright  men  and  always  served  the  Exchange  faithfully,  giving 
freely  of  their  experience  in  perfecting  the  organization,  and 
subsequently  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  which,  indeed, 
without  their  help,  would  have  been  exceedingly  awkward  at 
first,  but  the  inveterate  hostility  of  most  growers  towards  all 
the  customers  for  their  goods  always  made  their  presence  on 
the  board  of  directors  a  sort  of  weakness,  by  exciting  distrust 
of  the  management.  The  organization  thus  formed  is  known 
as  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  successful  societies  in  the  state. 

The  directors  incorporated,  as  directed,  in  May,  and  imme- 
diately, through  the  press  and  by  circulars,  requested  the 
enthusiastic  growers  who  directed  the  organization,  to  send  in 
their  subscriptions  for  stock.  Not  a  single  dollar,  not  a  single 
subscription,  ever  came  in  as  the  result  of  this  effort,  except 
one  from  an  enthusiast  in  a  distant  couuty,  who  sent  his 
subscription  for  ten  shares,  and  a  check  for  $100  to  pay  for 
them,  although  he  could  never  hope  to,  and  never  did,  receive 
any  advantage  from  the  society  except  such  information  about 
markets  as  it  could  give  him.  The  thousand  growers  who 
shook  the  rafters  with  their  cheers  at  the  first  meeting 
remained  silent  as  the  grave  when  the  time  came  to  supply 
the  money;  and  it  was  not  from  poverty,  as  they  were  mostly 
prosperous  and  well-to-do.  It  very  soon  became  evident  that 
the  Exchange  could  not  get  ready  for  business  that  year, 
which  was  the  less  needful  as  it  was  a  year  of  short  crops  and 
full  prices,  with  no  difficulty  ia  selling  at  very  profitable  rates. 
The  directors,  however,  continued  to  meet  regularly,  studying 
the  business  and  perfecting  plans,  and  endeavoring  as  they 
could  to  obtain  stock  subscriptions.  The  press  of  the  county 
gave  its  columns  freely  to  the  movement,  so  that  the  subject 
was  for  a  time  kept  before  the  people,  but  in  the  last  of 
October,  at  the  end  of  the  fruit  season,  not  only  had  no  prog- 
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ress  been  made  in  getting  money,  but  the  very  memory  of  the 
movement  begun  so  enthusiastically  had  almost  faded  from 
the  public  mind. 

The  directors,  however,  were  determined  men,  and  some  of 
them,  especially,  were  so  prominently  and  publicly  connected 
with  the  movement  that  they  could  not,  without  great  morti- 
fication, see  it  fail.      It  was  determined,  since  volunteer  effort 
produced  no  results,  and  there  was  none  of  their  number  wlio 
was  able  to  leave  his  own  business,  without  compensation,  to 
visit  the  individual -growers,  to  see  what  could  be  done  by 
paid  service,  and  one  of  the  directors  was  chosen  manager,  at 
a  moderate  compensation,  and  instructed  to  proceed  and  com- 
plete the  organization,  which  he  accordingly  did,  but  instead 
of  accomplishing  it  in  a  few  weeks,  as  was  expected,  fully  six 
months  were  required,  during  which  the  manager  received 
some  paid  and  a  great  deal  of  volunteer  assistance.     It  was 
found  that  the  growers  who,  when  assembled  in  convention, 
seemed  ready  to  mortgage  their  farms  for  the  sake  of  coopera- 
tion, would  do  absolutely  nothing  towards  establishing  the 
business,  except  as  solicited  with  the  same  tact  and  vigor  that 
is  required  in  selling  patent  rights.    The  exceptions  were  too 
few  to  be  taken  into  account.    At  the  end  of  six  months  some- 
thing over  $18,000  of  stock  subscriptions  had  been  secured, 
at  the  cost  of   over  $1,400,   including  all  the  preliminary 
expenses,  and  the  total  number  of  subscribers  was  less  than 
the  number  present  at  the  conventions,  where  they  could  have 
subscribed  with  no  expense  to  anybody.    The  average  cost  of 
a  subscription  was  $3.00,  exclusive  of  time  spent  by  volunteer 
canvassers.      Three  hours  of  earnest   work    was  frequently 
required  to  obtain  one  name,  and  many  individuals  required 
visiting  several  times.     Such  work  must  be  expected  by  the 
promoters  of  all  cooperative  societies. 

In  beginning  the  canvass  some  time  was  lost  in  seeking 
to  enlist  the  local  buyers.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  promoters 
to  unite  all  interests  and  make  an  organization  sufficiently 
powerful  to  control  the  dried-fruit  business  of  the  valley, 
and,  as  already  stated,  four  or  five  directors  were  buyers 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  enlist  the  buyers  as  a  class. 
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Some  were  financially  dependent  on  commission  houses,  and 
all  thought  they  saw  that  any  organization  which  should 
thoroughly  educate  the  growers,  and  furnish  them  an  inde- 
pendent outlet  for  their  product,  would  not  be  to  their  interest, 
and  but  two  or  three,  except  those  already  in  the  board,  would 
subscribe  stock,  and  of  these  none  ever  sold  their  pack  through 
the  Exchange;  nor,  in  fact,  did  the  buyers  who  were  on  the 
board  of  directors.  It  became  evident  that  a  cooperative 
society  of  producers  must  depend  upon  producers  for  mem- 
bership and  support.  As  the  permaneufmanagement  of  the 
Exchange  would  be  attended  with  considerable  expense,  and 
as  its  means  of  living  could  only  come  from  commissions  on 
sales,  it  was  essential  that  a  large  business  should  be  reason- 
ably assured  before  going  on,  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  support  of  the  local  buyers  would  be  wanting,  the 
management  of  the  Exchange,  in  self-defense,  promoted  the 
organization  of  three  more  drying  associations,  whose  fruit 
was  expected  to  be  sold  through  the  Exchange,  and  thus 
assist  in  its  support — the  Exchange  taking  the  place  of  the 
commission  houses  which  had  been  accustomed  to  handle  the 
product.  The  manager  of  the  Exchange  spent  considerable 
of  his  paid  time  in  this  work,  and  the  president  and  some  of 
the  directors  much  volunteer  time.  The  total  result  of  the 
cooperative  movement,  up  to  May,  1893,  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Exchange  and  five  cooperative  drying  associations,  with 
an  aggregate  paid-up  capital  at  that  time  of  about  $75,000, 
since  considerably  increased.  The  Exchange  purchased  five 
acres  of  land  in  the  outskirts  of  San  Jose,  and  erected  and 
equipped  a  substantial  warehouse,  and  the  drying  associations 
supplied  themselves  with  the  plant  and  ground  required  for 
their  work. 

In  May,  1893,  the  Exchange  was  ready  for  business,  but 
before  starting,  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  such  pledges  of 
business  as  would  assure  an  adequate  support,  from  commis- 
sions, to  the  Exchange.  It  was  found,  however,  that  abso- 
lutely no  pledges,  except  that  of  the  manager,  could  be 
secured.  The  original  society,  whose  success  gave  the  impetus 
to  the  movement,  declined   to   risk  \i\.nxi  reputation  it  had 
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gained,  in  any  new  enterprise;  one  of  the  newly-formed  dry- 
ing associations  also  prepared  to  work  alone.  The  other  three 
associations  in  the  end  sold  their  fruit  through  the  Exchange, 
although  they  did  not  agree  to  for  some  time;  and,  in  fact,  the 
effort  to  secure  pledges  in  advance  had  to  be  given  up,  and 
the  stock  was  called  in,  and  the  buildings  erected  and  equipped 
without  the  certainty  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  business  to  come 
to  them;  in  the  end,  however,  business  did  finally  come, 
aggregating  sales,  for  the  year,  approaching  a  half  a  million 
of  dollars,  the  commission  upon  which  fully  paid  all  expenses 
of  the  Exchange,  including  six  per  cent  interest  on  paid-up 
stock,  and,  except  for  a  loss  by  a  bad  debt,  would  have  per- 
mitted a  small  rebate.  There  were  sold  by  the  drying  asso- 
ciations outside  the  Exchange  about  $200,000  additional.  The 
business  was  conducted  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
growers,  although  the  net  results  to  growers  selling  through 
the  Exchange  were  no  better  than  those  obtained  through 
buyers  and  commission  men,  the  information  as  to  markets 
obtained  by  the  Exchange  being  freely  given  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  thus  practically  controlling  the  price  of 
dried  fruit  in  the  valley.  It  was,  however,  universally  con- 
ceded that  the  existence  of  the  Exchange  and  the  drying 
associations  was  of  great  value  to  the  fruit-growers  of  the 
district. 

The  experience  of  1893  disclosed  two  points  of  sj)ecial 
importance,  the  one  decidedly  favorable  to  cooperation,  the 
other  perhaps  debatable.  The  first  related  to  financial  man- 
agement. The  year  1893  was  a  year  of  commercial  panic. 
The  banks  of  San  Jose,  although  solvent  and  prosperous,  were 
in  such  danger  of  a  "run  "that  they  could  not  and  did  not  lend 
a  dollar  to  the  Exchange.  One  stockholder  lent  the  Exchange 
$1,000,  which  was  advanced  to  those  in  need  of  money,  and 
with  that  exception  the  entire  pack  of  the  season  was  moved 
without  borrowing  a  dollar.  Of  course  there  was  some  hard- 
ship; some  growers  desired  money  who  could  not  get  it  until 
their  fruit  was  sold,  but  they  got  along  somehow.  In  a  short 
time,  as  sales  were  made,  money  accumulated  which  was  not 
called  for  by  the  well-to-do  orchardists,  and  this  money  was 
31 
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advanced  to  those  requiring  it,  without  charge  for  interest,  as 
none  was  paid.  In  other  words,  the  Exchange  did  a  free  bank- 
ing  business,  to  the  great  advantage  of  its  poorer  stockholders, 
and  to  the  injury  of  none.  The  other  point  had  reference  to 
the  free  information  regarding  markets,  which  was  made  pub- 
lic by  weekly  bulletins  and  through  the  press,  and  benefited 
members  and  non-members  alike.  The  organization  of  the 
bulletin  system  required  a  good  deal  of  time,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  the  cost  of  publication  and  mailing,  cost  about 
one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  output  handled.  This 
expense  was  charged  against  the  fruit  handled,  so  that  the 
owners  of  that  fruit  paid  for  the  information  given,  not  only 
to  stockholders  who  sold  outside  the  Exchange,  but  to  the 
general  public.  The  owners  of  the  fruit  did  not  like  this,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  not  help  themselves,  since  it  was 
believed  that,  if  the  information  was  withheld,  ill-informed 
growers  would  sell  at  less  than  market  rates,  and  thus  prevent 
the  sale  of  Exchange  fruit  except  at  similar  rates,  and  all  to 
the  advantage  of  speculators,  since  the  real  eastern  market 
price  was  fixed  by  law  of  demand  and  supply.  It  was  a  per- 
plexing question,  as  the  real  cooperators  disliked  intensely  to 
have  their  money  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  not 
cooperate,  and  there  was  doubtless  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  to  reserve  to  themselves  what  they  thought  the  advan- 
tageous freedom  of  an  outsider,  and  let  those  who  would  foot 
this  particular  bill,  since  all  got  the  benefit  alike. 

The  business  of  the  Exchange  for  1893  was  closed  with 
great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  and  in  1894  there  was  a 
general  tendency  to  sell  through  tlie  Exchange  or  the  drying 
associations.  On  the  part  of  the  latter,  however,  there  was 
increasing  disposition  to  manage  their  own  affairs  without 
reference  to  the  Exchange.  None  of  the  associations  this  year 
put  their  fruit  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Exchange, 
which  was  therefore  left  to  such  income  as  could  be  made  from 
commissions  on  fruit  intrusted  to  it  by  individual  stockholders. 
These,  however,  supplied  fruit  in  abundance,  far  exceeding  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  Exchange  warehouse.  Money  was  easy, 
the  credit  of  the  Exchange  was  high,  and  there  was  no  difficulty 
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in  obtaining  funds  for  all  necessary  advances.  Unfortunately, 
the  general  tendency  of  the  market  was  downward,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  eastern  buyers  proving  very  small.  This 
tendency  the  Exchange  and  the  drying  associations  undertook 
to  withstand  by  publicly  setting  the  prices  above  the  market, 
and  refusing  to  sell  for  less.  The  drying  associations  and 
the  Exchange  worked  together  in  this  matter,  their  presidents 
meeting  weekly  and  agreeing  upon  uniform  prices,  usually 
above  the  market.  Their  lead  was  generally  followed  by 
other  cooperative  societies,  organized  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  nearly  all  of  whom  held  their  goods  mostly  on  borrowed 
money,  while  outsiders  sold  out;  and  still  the  market  went 
down.  In  the  end,  while  the  Santa  Clara  societies  made  many 
sales  at  better  rates  than  were  generally  obtained,  and  while 
their  action,  with  that  of  the  other  cooperative  societies,  had 
great  effect  in  steadying  the  market  and  preventing  utter 
demoralization,  they  had  to  give  in,  after  paying  consider- 
able interest,  and  sell,  in  the  spring  market,  for  no  more 
and  perhaps  less  thau  outsiders  realized  in  the  fall.  This 
result  brought  out  the  great  weakness  of  cooperation;  the 
growers  who  could  not  say  too  much  for  the  Exchauge  in  a 
year  when  all  went  well,  and  who  were  perhaps  strongest  in 
urging  the  Exchange  to  hold  firm  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  were  prompt  to  condemn  the  action  of  their  agents 
when  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  mistaken  in  judgment; 
and  a  general  desertion  followed.  The  following  year  the 
business  of  the  Exchange  and  the  Unions  was  small,  but  since 
that  time  they  have  rapidly  regained  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  season  of  1898-99  the  number  of  persons 
selling  fruit  through  the  Exchange  was  reported  as  slightly 
greater  than  the  total  number  of  stockholders,  which  may  be 
an  error,  as  the  Exchange  will  not  ordinarily  handle  fruit 
not  the  property  of  its  members.  While  the  object,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  was  to 
obtain  entire  control  of  the  product  of  that  section,  no  serious 
effort  has  ever  been  made  to  accomplish  that  end.  The 
Exchange  and  Unions  are  the  largest  and  most  influential 
factors  in  the  trade.    The  Exchange  brand  is  the  acknowledged 
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standard  of  excellence  in  dried  fruit.  They  have  a  substantial 
and  well-managed  business,  and  make  no  attempts  to  increase 
their  own  membership,  or  even  to  hold  the  business  of  their 
stockholders,  much  less  to  promote  the  formation  of  additional 
cooperative  societies. 

I  have  stated  that  the  Exchange  was  organized  to  be  a 
common  selling  agent  for  all  the  Unions,  and  that,  after  its 
organization,  local  influences  of  various  kinds  prevented  the 
Unions  from  accepting  leadership  of  any  kind.  Precisely  like 
individuals,  they  desired  absolute  independence,  and  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  and  distrust  began  to  grow  up  among  them,  such 
as  always  grows  up  between  competitors  everywhere.  To  put 
a  stop  to  this  feeling  and  its  attendant  evils,  negotiations,  begun 
in  1894,  resulted  in  the  establishment,  in  1895,  of  a  common 
agency,  known  as  the  "California  Fruit  Agency,"  through 
which  the  Exchange  and  three  of  the  Unions  have  since  that 
time  made  their  sales.  This  has  obvious  advantages  in 
economy  and  in  other  ways,  but  two  of  the  Unions  have  thus 
far  declined  to  come  in,  and  these  continue  to  make  sale  of 
their  products  through  San  Francisco  commission  houses. 

During  1894  and  1895,  and  later,  quite  a  number  of  dried- 
fruit  associations  similar  to  those  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
were  organized  in  other  fruit  districts  of  the  state,  most  of 
which  died  after  a  more  or  less  feeble  existence.  Of  those 
established  during  that  period,  three  only,  I  think,  survive. 
No  one  of  these  has  any  such  volume  of  business  as  would 
justify  it  in  making  any  effective  canvass  of  distant  markets 
— an  experience  which  is  essential  to  a  mastery  of  the  art  of 
marketing.  They  have  not  thought  best  to  unite  with  the 
Santa  Clara  Exchanges,  and,  while  they  are  useful,  and  ap- 
parently to  be  permanent  local  societies,  they  have  as  yet 
none  of  them  approached  the  limit  of  success  in  cooperative 
marketing. 

The  principal  fruit  industry  of  the  seven  southern  counties 
of  California  is  the  citrus  fruits — oranges,  lemons,  and  pomelos. 
For  a  long  lime  it  was  not  thought  that  that  these  counties 
were  adapted  to  the  production  of  deciduous  fruits,  except 
apricots,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  citrus  industries  liad  greater 
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attraction  for  the  people.  Gradually,  however,  the  area 
devoted  to  deciduous  fruits  increased,  and  the  product  was 
marketed  dried.  The  growers  were  new  to  the  business,  and 
knew  little  about  either  the  cultivation  or  the  curing  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  result  was  a  generally  inferior  product,  which 
did  not  bring  the  price  of  the  northern  dried  fruit,  or  any 
satisfactory  returns  to  the  producers.  The  farmers  of  the 
southern  counties  of  California,  however,  are  perhaps  the  most 
intelligent  and  enterprising  rural  population  in  the  world,  and 
were  not  likely  to,  and  did  not  long  rest  contented  with  such 
a  state  of  affairs.  The  deciduous- fruit  interests  began  to  draw 
out  from  the  shadow  of  the  great  citrus  industry,  to  meet 
and  organize  for  mutual  advantage,  and  to  talk  of  cooperation, 
whose  possibilities  were  well  shown  by  the  success  -of  the 
citrus  associations,  to  be  described  in  a  later  chapter.  At 
length,  after  a  number  of  conferences,  in  October,  1897,  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  a  mass  convention 
of  those  interested  in  the  deciduous-fruit  industry  to  consider 
the  subject  of  cooperative  marketing.  After  a  day  spent  in 
discussion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
organization,  which  was  duly  reported  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  convention  a  month  later,  and  vigorously  discussed  for 
another  full  day.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  it  was  resolved 
to  form  the  "Southern  California  Deciduous  Fruit  Exchanges," 
which  was  to  consist  of  an  incorporated  society  with  that  name, 
whose  members  should  be  local  "Exchanges"  or  "associations  " 
for  collecting  and  curing  the  fruit,  like  the  "  Unions "  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  None  of  these  local  societies  were  in 
existence,  and  they,  of  course,  must  be  created  before  they 
could  join  in  the  creation  of  the  central  society.  This 
involved  months  of  hard  canvassing,  and  traveling  by  rail 
and  private  conveyance  over  a  district  comprising  many 
thousand  square  miles.  Evidently  this  would  cost  money, 
and,  after  unanimously  requesting  the  most  earnest  of  the 
promoters  to  undertake  the  great  labor  of  organization,  those 
present  assessed  themselves  one  dollar  each  to  pay  the  expenses ! 
There  were  thirty-seven  of  them  who  paid,  and  there  were 
thirty-seven  dollars — ^perhaps  enough  to  pay  the  postage  bills, 
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but  certainly  not  sufficient  to  buy  stationery.  Another  eflFort 
was  made,  which  brought  the  total  up  to  $139,  an  amount 
perhaps  sufficient  to  pay  the  postage,  printing,  and  stationery 
bills,  but  leaving  nothing  for  traveling  expenses,  much  less 
compensation  for  the  gentleman  whom  they  had  asked  to 
conduct  the  organization,  and  who  was  one  of  their  own 
number,  and,  presumably,  no  better  off  than  the  rest.  That 
sum,  however,  was  perhaps  the  fair  share  of  the  few  dele- 
gates present,  and  the  convention  appointed  a  " finance  com- 
mittee" to  procure  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  went  home. 
The  finance  committee  could  raise  no  money,  and  then  the 
energetic  organizer  went  to  work  and  organized  eleven  local 
societies,  which,  with  a  few  large  individual  growers,  met  and 
organized  the  Central  Exchange,  which  began  business  on 
June  23,  1898,  and  sold,  during  the  year,  for  its  members, 
dried  fruit  to  the  amount  of  $63,721,  the  small  sale  being  due 
to  a  drought  so  severe  as  to  practically  destroy  the  crop,  some  of 
the  local  associations  not  having  a  pound  of  fruit  to  dispose  of. 
I  mention  the  monetary  details  of  these  organizations  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  seldom  publicly  spoken  of,  the  farmers 
appearing  to  think  that  the  funds  for  such  work  are  supplied 
as  the  Israelites  were  supplied  with  manna,  which  is  distinctly 
not  the  fact.  If  the  Lord  provides  for  such  expenses.  He  does 
it  by  inspiring  with  an  altruistic  spirit  some  capable  man, 
who  goes  down  into  his  pockets  and  digs  up  the  money. 
Whether  the  organizer  of  these  southern  deciduous  Exchanges 
was  ever  reimbursed  for  his  expenses,  I  do  not  know.  I 
presume  he  was.  But.  if  he  had  not  succeeded  he  would  not 
have  been,  which  would  have  been  wrong.  Those  engaged 
in  an  industry  have  no  moral  right  to  ask  one  of  their  number 
to  assume  such  a  work  without  sharing  the  risk.  Altruism 
is  properly  displayed  in  behalf  of  really  suffering  humanity, 
but  farmers  with  homes,  and  horses,  and  credit,  and  enough 
to  eat,  ought  not  to  ask  charity  of  this  kind.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  these  farmers  of  southern  California  are  worse 
than  others.  On  the  contrary,  that  convention  did  more 
towards  raising  money  than  any  other  I  ever  knew  of,  except 
one,  for  which  reason  I  select  it  for  my  principal  illustration, 
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and  also  because,  while  I  had  no  connection  with  the  move- 
ment, I  happen  to  he  familiar  with  the  facts.  Cooperation 
in  marketing  implies  cooperation  of  persons  of  some  means, 
and  should  be  begun  and  prosecuted  on  business  principles. 
The  work  of  these  southern  societies  has  been  satisfactory 
to  the  membership,  and  their  number  and  membership  are 
increasing. 

As  these  pages  are  being  printed,  there  is  in  progress  a 
more  ambitious  cooperative  effort  than  I  have  known  of  else- 
where, in  connection  with  marketing.  This  is  nothing  less 
than  the  organization  of  a  "  Pacific  Prune-growers'  Associa- 
tion," whose  object  is  to  combine  under  one  head  all  the  dried- 
fruit  societies  which  I  have  mentioned,  together  with  all  other 
similar  societies  and  all  individuals  engaged  in  the  production 
of  prunes  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  The  organization,  as  pro- 
posed, will  be  almost  precisely  on  the  lines  of  the  reorganized 
Raisin  Association,  already  described,  and  including  similar 
agreements  with  the  private  packers  and  commission  mer- 
chants, who  are  understood  to  be  generally  favorable  to  it,  and 
without  whose  cooperation  it  could  not,  at  present,  succeed. 
Whether  it  can  yet  succeed  with  their  aid  is  quite  doubtful, 
as  the  prune-growers  are  widely  scattered  over  a  large  area 
comprising  several  states,  and  it  will  be  contrary  to  all  expe- 
rience if  they  can  be  induced  to  sign  the  necessary  contracts 
without  a  long  and  very  expensive  canvass,  if  at  all.  So  far 
as  California  alone  is  concerned,  whose  people  are  coming  to 
be  fairly  well  educated  in  cooperation,  this  proposal  is  not 
visionary,  although  it  may  not  succeed.  But  the  essential 
feature  of  the  growers'  contracts  is  the  sale  of  an  undivided 
twentieth  (five  per  cent)  interest  in  each  man's  crop,  in  con- 
sideration of  services  to  be  performed,  with  absolute  control, 
as  a  partner,  of  the  whole  crop  as  soon  as  harvested.  It  will 
be  very  strange  if  the  fruit-growers  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho  shall  be  found  willing,  without  previous  instruc- 
tion or  experience  in  cooperation,  to  at  once  proceed  to  the 
exercise  of  this  highest  development  of  the  art. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  eSective  of  the  cooperative 
marketing  societies  was  that  of  the  walnut  growers.     This  is 
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due  to  the  fact  that  the  Persian  walnut,  while  it  grows  luxuri- 
antly in  most  parts  of  California,  has  thus  far  been  found 
commercially  profitable  only  in  limited  areas  in  a  few  of  the 
southern  coast  counties,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of 
growers  is  small,  and  the  work  of  organization  comparatively 
easy.  Organization,  however,  did  not  come  at  once.  In  1887 
about  twenty  walnut-growers  of  Los  Angeles  County  organized 
the  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchita  Walnut-growers'  Association. 
This,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  only  walnut-growers'  society,  but 
with  the  increase  of  the  product,  and  increasing  competition 
with  each  other,  other  associations  were  gradually  formed, 
until  they  now  number  seven,  and  include  nearly  all  the 
growers.  They  have,  as  yet,  formed  no  central  organization 
except  an  informal  one  of  representatives  of  each  society, 
which  meets  as  occasion  requires,  to  fix  the  prices  of  the  crops 
to  which  each  association  adheres.  The  associations  control 
the  output  of  California  walnuts,  and  fix  prices,  subject  to  the 
competition  of  the  French  crop.  The  sales  of  this  society,  in 
1898,  were  over  $400,000.  The  original  society  now  numbers 
two  hundred  twenty  growers,  and,  in  1898,  shipped  over 
two  hundred  car-loads  of  walnuts. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   CALIFORNIA   FETJIT   EXCHANGE. 

IN  the  autumn  of  1893,  while  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Fruit  Exchange  was  in  the  full  tide  of  its  activity,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society  held  a  special  session  at 
San  Jose  for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  operations.  In  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment  it  was  voted  to  establish  a  state 
Exchange,  whose  function  should  be  to  unite  all  branches  of 
the  fruit  industry  throughout  the  state  for  common  action  for 
common  purposes.  Just  what  purposes  would  prove  to  be 
common  were  probably  not  then  well  defined  in  the  mind  of 
any  one,  but  that  would  work  itself  out.  A  committee  was 
appointed  on  the  spot,  instructed  to  choose  directors  from 
their  own  number  who  should  proceed  to  organize  the  growers 
of  the  state  into  one  body,  with  the  state  Exchange  at  the 
head.  When,  however,  the  directors  were  chosen,  they  con- 
sented to  act  only  temporarily,  until  a  special  state  conven- 
tion of  growers  should  formally  determine  whether  a  state 
Exchange  was  desirable,  and,  if  so,  mark  out  the  general  lines 
upon  which  it  should  proceed,  and  select  directors  to  serve 
for  the  first  year.  In  due  time  the  convention  was  called  and 
met,  with  a  large  representative  attendance  from  most  fruit- 
growing counties  of  the  state.  The  plans  which  had  been 
formulated  by  the  temporary  organization  were,  after  a  full 
discussion,  unanimously  approved,  permanent  directors  were 
selected  to  incorporate  the  Exchange  and  serve  for  one  year, 
and  the  Exchange  was  formally  recognized  as  the  "author- 
ized agent  of  the  fruit-growers  of  California."  The  plans  had 
a  short  time  before  been  approved  by  a  regular  annual  state 
fruit-growers'  convention,  which  had  met  in  the  meantime, 
and  by  such  local  bodies  of  growers  as  there  had  been  oppor- 
tunity to  consult.  The  special  convention  was  unanimous 
and  enthusiastic,  voting  very  heartily  to  begin  subscribing 
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for  stock  then  and  there,  but  upon  subscriptions  being  called 
for  the  hall  was  nearly  emptied  within  a  few  minutes,  with 
only  some  hundreds  of  dollars  subscribed,  by  less  than  a  dozen 
subscribers,  but  one  of  whom  ever  made  good  his  subscription. 
In  due  time  the  directors  met,  subscribed  to  the  stock, 
organized,  and  incorporated.  The  manager  who  had  acted 
during  the  temporary  organization,  was  the  same  who  had 
served  the  Santa  Clara  Exchange  during  its  period  of  organi- 
zation, and  was  therefore  assumed  to  have  had  a  useful  expe- 
rience. He  undertook  to  serve  only  until  the  enterprise  was 
well  started,  but  remained  in  service  for  over  a  year.  The 
character  and  scope  of  the  work  which  the  Exchange  should 
undertake  had,  in  general  terms,  been  outlined  by  the  conven- 
tion, from  which,  of  course,  directors  chosen  by  that  conven- 
tion would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  materially  depart  for  the  first 
year.  The  outlined  program,  however,  contained  far  more 
than  could  be  undertaken  at  once,  and  the  obvious  first  duty 
was  to  establish  an  effective  organization,  with  the  necessary 
capital  and  income,  and  to  this  effort  the  manager  addressed 
himself 

I  The  press  of  the  state  lent  itself  very  cordially  to  the 
movement,  but  was  of  course  unable  by  its  own  utterances  to 
treat  the  subject  in  any  such  way  as  to  really  contribute 
to  the  education  of  the  people,  upon  which  everything 
depended.  The  majority  of  the  growers,  and  at  first  the 
majority  of  the  directors,  regarded  the  state  Exchange  as  a 
proposed  selling  agent  for  the  fruit  of  the  whole  state,  some- 
what on  the  plan  of  the  California  Fruit  Union,  then  just 
going  out  of  business ;  and,  in  fact,  most  people  considered  it 
as  connected  exclusively  with  dried  fruits.  Those  connected 
with  the  press,  as  well  as  most  growers,  having  little  or  no  idea 
either  of  the  real  bonds  of  connection  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  industry,  or  of  the  limitations  of  possible 
state  cooperation  imposed  by  matters  of  finance  and  detail, 
were  unable  to  discuss  the  subject  intelligently,  and  the 
manager  was  compelled  to  expend  a  great  part  of  his  vital 
force  in  combating  erroneous  impressions,  and  warning  against 
extravagant  anticipations.    With  so  large  an  undertaking  as 
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the  welding  of  twenty  thousand  fruit-growers  distributed 
■unevenly  over  a  territory  two  hundred  miles  wide,  and  of  a 
'length  extending  from  the  latitude  of  Connecticut  to  the 
latitude  of  Georgia,  into  a  compact  mass,  knowing  the  same 
facts,  and  consequently  thinking  the  same  way,  the  obvious 
'course  was  to  enter  upon  a  year's  campaign  of  education, 
attempting  no  positive  action  until  all  were  prepared  to  act 
together.  The  conditions  for  this  were  in  many  respects 
favorable;  the  columns  of  the  entire  press  of  the  state  were 
open  to  the  Exchange,  the  transportation  companies  were  glad 
to  contribute  to  the  movement  by  the  free  carriage  of  those 
engaged  in  promoting  it,  the  manager's  -experience  and 
abilities  were  well  adapted  to  that  work,  but  the  effort  failed 
for  the  lack  of  the  few  thousand  dollars  necessary  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  first  year  or  two.  Its  history,  however,  is  of 
value. 

The  composition  of  the  board  of  directors  illustrates  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  cooperation  on  a  large  scale. 
.Selected  by  a  convention  of  members  mostly  unacquainted 
with  each  other,  the  choice  was  necessarily  somewhat  hap- 
hazard, but  resulted — as  was  almost  certain  to  be  the  case — in 
the  choice  of  excellent  men.  Of  course,  however,  they  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  each  other,  and  for  the  most  part, 
were  without  experience  in  cooperation  or  positive  views  in 
regard  to  it,  and  were  so  widely  scattered  throughout  the 
state  that  the  cost  of  each  meeting  was  over  $100.  They  were 
very  slow  in  reaching  conclusions  or  in  formulating  a  defi- 
nite policy  or  plans.  They  were  also  unacquainted  with  the 
manager,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  instruct  him  to  pro- 
ceed at  his  own  discretion,  on  the  lines  upon  which  he  had 
been  working,  and  which  had  been  approved  by  conventions 
of  growers,  until  the  directors  should  have  had  time  to 
become  familiar  with  the  situation,  agree  upon  an  order  of 
proceeding,  and  select  a  permanent  manager.  In  conse- 
quence, an  entire  month  was  lost  in  inaction,  which  in  a 
movement  of  this  kind,  is  quite  sufficient  to  have  it  pass 
from  the  public  mind.  The  impetus  thus  lost  was  never 
recovered,  although  in  due  time  the  directors  did  meet  and 
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properly  authorize  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  greatest 
trouble  with  cooperative  societies  operating  over  large  areas 
is  likely  to  be  inefficiency,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  causes  is 
the  wide  scattering  of  directors,  growing  out  of  the  insistence 
upon  geographical  distribution.  Cooperators  will  not  consent 
to  intrust  the  direction  to  a  few  capable  men  so  situated  as  to 
be  able  to  meet  often  with  little  or  no  expense,  and  the  cost  of 
frequeut  meetings  of  widely-scattered  directors  is  beyond  the 
means  of  a  new  organization. 

In  connection  with  selling  the  stock  of  the  state  Exchange, 
the  manager  devoted  his  time  to  the  promotion  of  local 
organizations  of  growers,  which  should  be  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  Exchange  should  rest.  It  was  evident,  as  the 
experience  of  the  California  Fruit  Union  had  shown,  that  no 
central  organization  could  deal,  with  advantage,  with  the 
thousands  of  individual  growers,  scattered  over  wide  areas  ; 
before  uniting  them  in  any  state  organization,  it  was  essential 
that  local  societies  should  be  formed.  It  was  also  evident  that 
the  natural  method  of  growth  would  be  to  await  the  forma- 
tion of  the  local  societies,  which  should  by  natural  attraction 
come  together  in  a  state  Exchange,  supported  and  controlled 
by  them  as  a  common  head.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  very  few  local  societies  in  existence,  and  those  were  not 
formed  on  any  common  plan;  nor  had  they  any  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other,  or  any  expressed  disposition  to  unite ; 
and  there  was  no  likelihood  that,  except  as  the  result  of  an 
organized  campaign  of  education,  their  number  would  very 
rapidly  increase ;  it  was  also  evident  that,  after  their  organiza- 
tion, they  must  pass  through  a  period  of  unprofitable  com- 
petition with  each  other,  before  developing  any  spontaneous 
disposition  to  unite.  This  would  put  off  the  period  of  state 
organization  so  far  into  the  future  as  to  promise  no  relief 
except  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  exhausting  struggle,  involving 
serious  injury  to  the  fruit  industries  of  the  state  and  the 
many  other  interests  dependent  upon  it.  The  example  of  the 
raisin  industry  showed  the  evil  of  delaying  organization  until 
growers  had  no  money  wherewith  to  organize,  and  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  forestall  disaster  by 
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organizing  in  time ;  it  was  therefore  determined,  as  the  defi- 
nite policy  of  the  Exchange,  that  it  should  boldly  assume,  for 
the  first  year,  the  position  of  leader,  and  in  that  capacity 
promote  the  formation  of  local  societies  everywhere,  which, 
when  organized,  should,  by  ownership  of  stock,  control  the 
Exchange,  which  should  then  become  their  mouthpiece  and 
servant,  just  as  it  would  naturally  have  been  had  their 
organization  preceded  its  own. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  the  manager  was  reason- 
ably successful.  Interest  was  everywhere  awakened,  his  pres- 
ence, and  that  of  the  other  ofl&cers,  being  earnestly  sough't 
from  all  quarters,  to  explain  the  methods  of  operation,  and 
aid  in  perfecting  the  details  of  organization.  There  was  a 
great  difficulty,  however,  in  the  lack  of  organizing  ability  in 
the  various  districts.  One  or  two  individuals  would  invite 
the  manager  to  meet  their  people  at  a  fixed  time,  and  when 
he  arrived,  there  would  be  nobody  to  hear  him,  because  the 
district  had  not  been  properly  canvassed.  In  nearly  every 
case  a  second  and  sometimes  a  third  meeting  had  to  be  called 
before  getting  people  out,  and  the  local  promoters  in  no 
instance  ever  came  to  the  meetings  with  definite  detailed 
plans  and  estimates  of  expenditure,  althougli  earnest  efforts 
were  always  made  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  The  mass  of  the 
growers  were  distrustful  and  suspicious,  and  would  trust 
nothing  to  the  common  sense  and  honesty  of  their  chosen 
agents.  They  insisted  on  hearing  and  discussing  the  minute 
details  of  the  projected  business,  which  consumed  time  and 
tended  to  lead  to  nothing.  The  meetings,  however,  invariably 
passed  the  resolutions  requested,  and  appointed  committees  to 
proceed  to  organization.  If  left  to  themselves,  however,  the 
committees  ordinarily  did  nothing,  it  being  usually  necessary 
for  the  manager  of  the  state  Exchange  to  stay  and  assist,  for  a 
time  at  least,  in  the  house-to-house  canvass.  This,  however, 
was  not  always  the  case,  and  before  the  close  of  the  season  a 
large  number  of  societies  were  organized. 

But  the  principal  difficulty  was  the  financial  one.  The 
more  substantial  growers  almost  universally  held  themselves 
aloof  from  the  movement;  all   these  were  anxious  to  have 
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"the  small  growers"  unite,  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  the 
market,  but  declined  to  compromise  themselves  in  regard  to  it 
in  any  way,  and,  as  a  rule,  to  contribute  to  its  support. 
There  were,  of  course,  exceptions.  The  smaller  growers  very 
generally  sustained  the  movement  with  a  good  deal  of  enthu- 
siasm until  it  reached  the  point  of  footing  the  bills;  there  they 
drew  the  line.  When  local  associations  were  started,  the 
growers  at  once  became  absorbed  in  providing  for  their  own 
local  interests,  and  would  do  nothing  for  the  state  Exchange.* 
The  manager  was  necessarily  compelled  to  originate  and  lay 
out  the  work,  covering  all  parts  of  the  state,  attend  to  the 
correspondence,  address  meetings,  write  for  the  press,  prepare 
a  weekly  bulletin  of  information,  aid  in  the  formation  of  local 
associations,  and  canvass  for  stock  with  which  to  pay  the  bills. 
With  his  experience  in  .obtaining  funds  for  the  Santa  Clara 
Exchange,  he  was  of  the  opinion,  and  so  advised  the  directors, 
that,  with  the  whole  state  to  draw  from,  he  could  readily 
secure  the  small  sum  needed  for  expenses,  by  the  sale  of  stock 
upon- which  twenty -five  per  cent  of  the  par  value  was  paid  in, 
and  on  the  strength  of  his  statement  the  directors  borrowed  a 
few  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  start  work.  The  manager 
found  himself  wholly  mistaken.  In  the  Santa  Clara  case 
one  hundred  twenty-nine  days  of  paid  service  secured  four 
hundred  stock  subscriptions,  averaging  about  $45  each,  or  a 
little  over  three  subscribers  per  day,  and  $135.  To  produce 
those  four  hundred  subscriptions,  however,  in  addition  to  the 
paid  service,  there  was  a  very  much  greater  amount  of  volun- 
teer service,  by  directors  and  others;  relying  upon  a  similar 
amount  of  volunteer  assistance,  and  upon  the  expressed 
interest  of  the  members  of  the  special  convention  which 
created  the  Exchange,  and  of  many  other  prominent  growers, 
the  manager  said  that  he  could  doubtless,  in  addition  to  his 


i  *In  consequence  of  this  failure  of  local  organizations  to  recognize  that  they 
i  needed  leadership,  and  a  bond  to  unite  them  with  each  other,  and,  in  any 
;  event  their  unwillingness  to  pay  for  it,  or  even  to  return  what  had  been 
,  expended  for  them,  nearly  all  the  associations  thus  formed  soon  died,  and  none 
.  ever  became  influential.  The  growth  had  been  forced,  and  they  could  not  live 
without  careful  cultivation. 
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other  work,  sell  stock  to  the  amount  of,  at  least,  $1,200  or 
$1,500  per  month,  twenty-five  per  cent  paid  in,  which  would 
pay  the  current  expenses,  leaving  the  balance  as  a  gradually 
increasing  fund  to  be  called  in   later,  if  needed  as  working 
capital.    The  manager  said  that  he  expected  much  more,  but 
so  much  he  felt  sure  of,  and  the  directors  relied  on  his  judg- 
ment.    Never  was  a  man  more  mistaken.      The  Santa  Clara 
Valley  is  a  thickly  populated  and  homogeneous  community, 
and  while,  as  stated  in  describing  the  Santa  Clara  Exchange, 
it  was  hard  to  raise  money  there,  towards  the  close  of  the 
canvass,  the  persistent  work  of  six  months  in  one  neighbor- 
hood began,  to  tell.     All  growers  came  to  know  about  the 
county  Exchange,  and  to  take  interest  in  it,  as  a  thing  really 
likely  to  materialize  in  brick  and  mortar  before  their  eyes, 
and  to  talk  of  it  with  their  neighbors,  as  something  real  and 
not  a  dream,  so  that,  towards  the  last,  less  time  was  occupied 
in  converting  individuals.     In  securing  funds,  however,  for 
the  state  Exchange,  but  little  time  could  be  devoted  to  any 
neighborhood ;  and  in  spite  of  the  wide  publicity  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  the  plans,  it  was  always  a  new  thing,  to  be 
fully  explained  from  the  very  beginning  to  each  individual, 
usually  requiring  interviews  of  several  hours,  nearly  killing 
both  parties  thereto ;  and  when  it  came  to  reducing  the  infi- 
nite weariness  of  so  much  talk  to  the  concrete  financial  result 
of  a  stock  subscription,  with   an   immediate  cash  payment 
thereon,  it  was  like  drawing  a  tight  cork  from  a  wine  bottle. 
It  was  usually  the  case  that  the  strongest  talkers  for  cooperation 
were  the  hardest  to  get  money  from.      Besides,  the  money  in 
the  Santa  Clara  case  was  at  least  to  go  into  tangible  property, 
which  the  stockholders  could  use,  while  that  sought  for  the 
state  Exchange  was  avowedly  to  be  used  in  experiment,  and 
might  be  lost.      The  manager,  in  his  estimates,  had  allowed 
for  the  diflferent  circumstances,  and  assigned  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  proposed  capital  stock  for  the  expenses  of  organiz- 
ing, as  against  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  actually  expended 
in  the  Santa  Clara  organization,  but  he  did  not  allow  enough. 
There  were  other  disappointments;  the  "representative  grow- 
ers" of  the  special  convention  whose  supposed  enthusiasm  had 
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deluded  eleven  of  their  number  into  accepting  the  respon- 
sibilities of  directors,  were  utter  humbugs,  who  cooperated 
only  with  their  mouths;  of  the  whole  hallful,  but  one,  except 
those  chosen  as  directors,  could  ever  be  dragooned  into  risking 
one  dollar  in  the  enterprise.  The  directors  chosen  were  many 
of  them  very  substantial  men;  they  subscribed  properly  to 
the  support  of  the  movement,  but  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
pay  its  entire  expense,  and  none  of  them  developed  any 
faculty  of  inducing  others  to  come  in  with  money.  The 
president,  in  the  end,  did  something,  but  for  a  long  time  he 
contented  himself  with  explaining  the  plans  of  the  Exchange 
and  receiving  the  warmest  endorsement  of  their  utility,  he 
assuming,  of  course,  that  well-to-do  growers  who  so  strongly 
favored  cooperation,  would  of  themselves  send  in  their  sub- 
scriptions and  their  checks.  It  took  him  a  year  to  learn  how 
contemptible  well-to-do  people  could  be  in  money  matters,  and 
that  the  promoters  of  important  cooperative  enterprises  must 
either  pay  the  bills  themselves  or  wrest  the  money  almost  by 
force  from  reluctant  victims.  The  smaller  growers  were  far 
the  easiest  to  get  money  from,  but  of  course  they  subscribed  in 
small  amounts,  and  upon  experiment  it  was  found  that  the 
expenses  of  reaching  and  canvassing  them  exceeded  the  cash 
payment  of  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  their  stock,  and  that  no 
one  less  fully  informed  than  the  manager,  or  less  determined, 
could  get  anything.  In  the  formation  of  local  societies  the 
request  was  constant  that  they  should  not,  while  they  were 
themselves  organizing,  be  asked  to  aid  the  state  movement,  as 
they  needed  all  their  strength  at  home.  If  it  were  called  to 
their  attention  that  they  would  not  have  organized  if  some 
one  else  had  not  paid  the  expense  of  agitating  the  matter 
among  them,  and  showing  them  how,  and  that  they  should 
assume  their  share  of  the  general  work  from  which  they  had 
specially  benefited,  they,  of  course,  could  not  answer,  but  they 
would  not  pay.  In  short,  the  entire  year's  work  of  the  direc- 
tors and  officers  of  the  Exchange  was  one  constant  struggle  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  the  very  modest  current  bills.  In  no 
month,  for  the  entire  year,  did  the  cash  income  equal  the 
current  expense,  although  tiie  par  value  of  the  stock  subscrip- 
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tions  was,  of  course,  more  than  the  current  expenses.  The 
directors  and  manager  agreed,  however,  that  unless  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  stock  subscribed  would  pay  for  organizing, 
it  would  not  be  best  to  proceed.  They,  themselves,  paid  up 
their  stock  in  full. 

It  may  occur  to  some  that  these  details  are  unnecessary. 
I  am  giving  them  fully  as  affording  the  only  means  of  an 
accurate  study  of  cooperation.  I  am  reasonably  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  cooperation,  but  what  has  fallen  in  my  way 
appears  to  have  been  largely  the  work  of  enthusiasts,  or  of 
mere  observers.  I  have  thought  it  useful  to  give  accurately 
and  in  detail  the  results  of  personal  experience  in  cooperative 
work,  in  order  to  make  clear  where  the  main  difficulty  lies  in 
the  promotion  of  cooperative  work  among  farmers.  They 
will  not  pay  the  expense  of  organizing,  which,  when  on  an 
important  scale,  is  too  large  for  a  few  altruistic  individuals  to 
assume. 

The  expectation  had  been  that  the  manager,  in  a  few 
months  of  preliminary  work,  would  secure  funds  sufficient  to 
employ  the  staff  required  to  make  a  beginning  of  the  actual 
work  which  the  Exchange  was  created  to  perform.  As  already 
stated,  experience  showed  that  he  could  hardly  secure  enough 
to  pay  current  expenses,  and,  although  some  pains  were  taken 
to  let  it  be  known  that  a  permanent  manager  would  soon  be 
wanted,  and  that  a  desirable  position  would  soon  be  open  to 
any  one  who  should  develop  a  combined  talent  for  organ- 
ization and  business,  no  one  appeared,  except  the  temporary 
manager,  who  could  make  any  headway.  Obviously  it  was 
absurd  to  continue  an  organization  whose  entire  energy  was 
consumed  in  providing  for  its  own  existence,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined, after  a  few  months,  to  attempt  the  fulfilment  of  at  least 
one  of  its  duties.  All  growers,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  had  been  anxious  for  correct  information  in  regard  to 
crop  prospects,  foreign  and  domestic,  existing  stocks  of  fruit, 
and  the  hundred  items  which  go  to  determine  the  market 
prices  of  agricultural  products.  Vague  or  incorrect  informa- 
tion on  these  points  was  worse  than  useless,  and  information 
safe  to  do  business  upon  costs  money.  No  local  newspaper 
32 
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could  afiford  the  necessary  expenditure,  and  what  the  trade 
learned  at  their  own  expense  they  naturally  wished  to  use  for 
their  own  purposes;  all  current  information  was  believed  by 
growers  to  be  colored  in  the  trade  interests,  and  they  placed 
little  reliance  upon  it.  There  was  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
really  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  growers  for  information 
compiled  by  their  own  agents.  It  was  estimated  that  this 
could  be  supplied  them,  not  thoroughly,  at  first,  but  reason- 
ably well,  and  better  than  had  before  been  available,  for  about 
$5,000  per  year,  and  it  was  not  doubted  that  more  than  five 
thousand  growers  would  gladly  pay  $1.00  per  year  for  that 
information.  This  belief  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
great  demand  for  a  weekly  bulletin,  published  for  a  portion 
of  the  previous  year,  by  the  Santa  Clara  County  Exchange, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  stockholders,-  and  regularly  given  to  the 
press.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  begin  actual  work  by 
the  publication  of  such  a  bulletin,  with  the  price  fixed  at  $1.00. 
Sample  numbers  were  widely  distributed  among  growers,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  subscriptions,  short  of  putting 
actual  canvassers  in  the  field,  which  the  price  fixed  did  not 
admit,  and  which,  besides,  was  not  in  accord  with  the  coopera- 
tive principle.  The  bulletin,  as  issued,  was  regularly  given 
to  the  press.  After  three  months'  trial,  it  was  found  that  just 
four  hundred  and  eleven  persons — about  one  hundred  of  whom 
were  tradesmen — were  willing  to  pay  $1.00  per  year  for  infor- 
mation; the  remainder  of  the  growers,  although  perfectly 
aware  that  the  existence  of  the  bulletin  depended  entirely 
upon  the  subscriptions  received,  would  pay  nothing,  since  they 
could  get  it  for  nothing  in  the  papers  which  they  received. 
The  bulletin  was  therefore  stopped,  with  a  loss  of  about  $100, 
including  the  sum  necessary  to  reimburse  those  who  had  paid, 
by  supplying  another  journal. 

The  policy  of  the  Exchange,  as  it  existed  in  the  minds  of 
its  promoters,  did  not  contemplate  the  actual  selling  of  fruit. 
Sales  were  to  be  made  by  the  local  Exchanges,  the  state 
Exchange  serving  as  a  bond  to  unite  them  and  transacting  for 
all  a  large  amount  of  business  essential  to  all  alike.  The 
majority  of  growers,  however,  having  little  conception  of  the 
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detail  of  a  large  business,  and  not  realizing  the  impossibility 
of  suddenly  effecting  so  large  a  concentration,  conceived  of  the 
Exchange  mainly  as  a  common  selling  agent,  which  should 
eventually  control  the  entire  fruit  product  of  the  state,  and 
some  large  growers  outside  the  Exchanges  expressed  strong 
desires  that  the  Exchange  should  sell  fruit.  The  creation  of 
an  effective  system  of  agencies,  however,  through  which  to 
market  a  large  volume  of  any  commodity,  requires  time  and 
money,  which  the  Exchange  did  not  possess;  in  order,  how- 
ever, to  comply  with  an  apparent  demand,  the  directors 
arranged  with  a  very  responsible  concern,  for  whose  fidelity 
they  were  willing  to  stand  responsible,  for  a  more  effective 
selling  service  than  the  growers  had  ever  had  at  their  disposal, 
at  a  rate  so  low  as  to  involve  a  certain  loss  to  the  contracting 
house  except  as  tlie  result  of  a  very  large  volume  of  business. 
The  result  again  showed  the  unreliability  of  producers  in  the 
matter  of  supporting  their  agents,  and  their  tendency  to 
believe  evil  of  them  rather  than  good.  Not  a  single  grower  of 
those  who  had  demanded  the  service,  or  a  single  association, 
except  one  very  small  one,  voluntarily  placed  a  pound  of  fruit 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Exchange  agency  in  any  such  way  as 
justified  the  expenditure  of  money  or  effort  to  find  a  market 
for  it,*  and  when  the  manager  of  the  Exchange  visited  some 
of  the  local  societies  for  the  purposes  of  securing  their  business, 
which,  by  the  arrangement,  would  yield  a  small  percentage  to 
the  support  of  the  state  Exchange,  he  was  usually  regarded 
with  rather  more  suspicion  than  if  he  had  appeared  as  a  solic- 
itor for  a  commercial  concern,  and  the  few  contracts  which  he 
obtained  he  got  by  more  effort  than  a  competitive  concern 
would  have  been  obliged  to  expend. 

This,  of  course,  put  both  the  Exchange  and  the  manager 
in  a  false  position,  and  they  ceased  to  solicit.     The  suspicious 


*  What  growers  would  do  was  to  first  try  every  other  possible  means  of 
selling  their  fruit,  first  carefully  getting  all  the  free  information  which  the 
Exchange  could  give  them,  and  failing  to  sell,  would  give  the  Exchange  the 
chance  of  selling,  if  it  could,  and  provided  that  the  owner  did  not  sell  otherwise. 
Evidently  it  would  not  pay  to  spend  money  to  find  customers  under  such  condi- 
tions. 
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disposition  of  the  people  was  strongly  encouraged  by  the 
more  disreputable  members  of  the  trade,  who  insinuated,  and, 
indeed,  openly  charged  that  those  officially  connected  with  the 
Exchange  were  receiving  large  private  commissions  on  all 
business  entrusted  to  it.  These  charges,  perhaps,  the  directors 
and  the  manager  were  prepared  for,  but  wliat  was  unquestion- 
ably a  surprise  to  them  was  the  fact  that,  well-known  as  they 
were,  not  a  soul,  so  far  as  was  ever  learned,  ever  openly 
expressed  his  disfaith  in  the  statements,  or  defended  the 
character  of  the  heretofore  reputable  men  whom  they  had 
asked  to  gratuitously  serve  them.  The  result  was  that  the 
contracting  firm  speedily  became  disgusted,  withdrawing  from 
the  contract  after  a  few  weeks,  no  business  ever  actually  being 
done  under  it. 

The  directors,  however,  were  determined  to  struggle  on 
under  the  load  which  had  been  put  upon  them,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  season  in  doing  all  that  could  be  done  in 
serving  the  common  interest.  A  little  money  was  from  time 
to  time  raised — largely  out  of  their  own  pockets — and  the 
work  continued  till  towards  the  close  of  their  year.  As  that 
approached  it  was  determined  to  make  a  final  and  determined 
efibrt.  As  a  result  of  the  whole  cooperative  movement  nearly 
sixty  local  cooperative  societies  were  in  existence,  the  majority 
of  which  had  been  established  as  a  direct  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Exchange,  and  largely  by  the  personal  aid  of  its  officers; 
so  much,  at  least,  it  had  done  of  the  work  which  it  was  estab- 
lished to  do,  and  it  was  ready  to  take  the  next  step,  which  was 
to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  its  continuance  and  mainte- 
nance to  the  local  societies.  To  this  end  a  convention  of  local 
societies  was  called.  Delegates  were  sent  with  written  creden- 
tials from  the  incorporated  societies  which  sent  them,  and 
fully  authorized  to  speak  for  them,  up  to  the  point  of  pledging 
money  for  the  work,  for  which  they  had  no  authority.  The 
convention  was  in  session  for  two  days,  and  thoroughly 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  past  year,  which  was  fully  approved. 
The  course  for  the  future  was  adopted  precisely  as  outlined  by 
the  management  of  the  Exchange,  which  involved  a  definite 
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pledge  on  the  part  of  tlie  societies  represented,  of  a  small,  but 
in  the  aggregate  a  sufficient,  sum  for  the  support  of  the  state 
Exchange,  to  be  charged  as  an  item  of  expense  against  the 
fruit  handled  the  next  year,  by  the  local  societies,  this  being 
the  plan  as  originally  marked  out,  when  the  societies  should 
be  established.  The  representatives  present,  upon  a  call  of 
the  roll,  each  rose  and  promised  that  he  would  report  to  his 
society  favoring  the  endorsement  of  the  action  of  the  con- 
vention and  advising  the  pledge  of  the  required  financial 
support. 

As  the  result  of  the  meeting  it  is  not  known  what  reports 
were  made  to  the  local  societies;  in  many  cases  there  were 
none;  but,  at  any  rate,  very  few  pledges  of  the  promised  sup- 
port were  ever  received,  and  those  usually  from  the  smallest 
societies.  When  the  board  of  directors  convened,  the  tem- 
porary manager,  whose  resignation  had  been  before  the 
directors  for  some  time,  pressed  its  acceptance,  but  continued 
to  perform  the  duties  for  some  time.  This  is  mentioned  in 
order  to  add  as  a  further  illustration  of  an  unfortunate  weak- 
ness of  cooperation,  that  delegates  from  certain  societies 
declared  that  they  would  not  come  in  if  he  did  not  resign.  It 
was  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  the  California  Fruit 
Union,  when  one  faction  would  not  stay  in  if  a  certain  man 
was  manager.  The  faction  in  this  case  was  very  small,  but  it 
was  deemed  best  to  yield  to  it,  although  the  interest  of  the 
service  required  that  the  manager  should  complete  his  work, 
and  turn  over  the  Exchange  in  working  order  to  his  suc- 
cessor, which  he  was  willing  to  do;  although  anxious  to  be 
relieved,  he  wished  to  leave  a  completed  work.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  manager  appeared  to  arise  from  his  continual 
statements  that  no  effective  business  organization  on  a  large 
scale,  whether  competitive  or  cooperative,  could  be  run  with- 
out considerable  expenditure,  for  which  an  adequate  income 
must  be  assured;  this  was  considered  "visionary"  by  a  few 
good  men,  some  of  whom  doubtless  felt  sure  that  the  manager 
desired  a  good  income  for  the  Exchange  in  order  that  he 
might  become  permanent  manager,  and  obtain  a  "fat  salary" 
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out  of  it*  and  this  they  desired  to  prevent  at  all  hazards; 
others  believed  that  the  ends  of  the  Exchange  could  be  accom- 
plished for  far  less  money  than  the  budget  of  the  manager 
proposed,  and  with  no  ill  will  to  him,  or  question  of  his 
honesty  or  ability,  desired  some  one  of  a  more  economical  turn 
of  mind;  and  feeling  as  they  did,  it  was  wisest  to  give  them 
an  opportunitj'  to  show  what  could  be  done  with  small 
expenditure.  The  result  was  as  expected,  that  they .  did 
nothing. 

This  feeling  of  some  growers  toward  the  manager  of  the 
Exchange  and  his  plans  very  well  illustrates  the  unwilling- 
ness of  farmers  to  permit  those  serving  them  cooperatively  to 
receive  for  their  services  any  such  compensation  as  competitive 
business  offers  for  similar  services;  it  also,  possibly,  shows  the 
unwisdom  of  making  any  trained  business  man  a  responsible, 
salaried  oflBcer  of  a  cooperative  society  at  its  beginning.     An 


*It  seems  impossible  for  the  majority  of  farmers  to  believe  that  any  one  will 
actively  promote  cooperative  movements  except  with  the  intent  to  profit  by 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  promotion  of  such  work  is  always  largely  altruistic. 
In  California,  those  engaged  in  it,  if  they  devote  their  entire  time,  expect  their 
expenses  and  a,  small  salary  to  compensate  them  for  the  neglect  of  their  own 
business.  In  this  case  the  temporary  manager  was  a  person  in  fairly  comfort- 
able circumstances  who  neither  sought  nor  desired  the  employment,  and  stipu- 
lated from  the  first  that  he  would  serve  only  until  the  right  man  appeared  to 
go  on  with  the  work.  This  fact  was  publicly  stated  upon  all  proper  occasions, 
partly  in  hopes  that  the  announcement  would  bring  ovft  the  right  man,  and 
partly  to  allay  the  suspicions  of  personal  interest  which  were  fully  anticipated. 
It  would  not  do.  Members  of  the  trade  who  were  adverse  to  the  movement 
circulated  lies  about  the  president  and  manager,  which  were  generally  believed, 
because  these  officers  were  necessarily  personally  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
the  fruit-growers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  president  devoted  a  large  part  of  his 
time  for  a  year  to  the  Exchange,  paying  even  his  personal  expenses,  with,  as 
events  proved,  very  severe  loss  from  neglect  of  his  own  business.  The  manager 
did  not  lose  so  much  because  he  had  not  so  much  to  lose,  but  his  neglect  of  his 
own  affairs  resulted  quite  seriously  to  him.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  have 
since  had  anything  to  do  with  cooperative  work,  except  merely  to  cooperate, 
and  probably  neither  could  be  induced  to  again  accept  responsibility  in  business 
cooperation  of  an  important  nature.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  stuff  that  great 
cooperators  are  made  of,  but  it  is  the  stuff  that  most  human  beings  are  made  of. 
Suspicion  and  ingratitude  deprive  the  public  of  much  service  which  would  be 
gladly  rendered  by  those  who,  while  altruistic,  are  not  altruistic  enough  to 
patiently  endure  much  bad  usage. 
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experienced  man,  knowing  the  detail  of  business,  and  its  neces- 
sary cost,  if  he  is  honest,  must  make  an  estimate  of  expense  which 
seems,  to  farmers,  very  extravagant;  if  he  needs  or  desires  the 
position,  he  will  be  tempted  to  make  inadequate  estimates,  in 
order  to  encourage  his  people  and  retain  his  place.    The  most 
successful  cooperative  enterprises  have  grown  from  small  begin- 
nings, conducted  by  inexperienced  men  whose  ideas  expanded 
with  experience.     The  circumstances  of  the  California  fruit- 
grower seemed  to  render  it  desirable  to  begin  operations  on  a 
large  scale;  selling  goods  in  large  quantities,  from  first  hands, 
requires  a  rarer  ability  and  costs  much  more  money  than  buj'- 
ing  goods,  or  than  selling  at  retail,  and  this  is  true  whether 
the  operations  be  conducted  on  a  cooperative  or  competitive 
basis.     For  operations  on  this  scale  farmers  are  not  well  pre- 
pared; and  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  management  pointed  out 
the  detail  of  selling  fruit  as  conducted  by  those  in  the  trade, 
and  estimated  the  necessar}',  but  much  smaller,  expense  of 
the  same  work  done  in  the  same  way,  but  cooperatively,  and 
wholly  in  the  growers'  interest,  many  at  once  lost  confidence, 
and  were  inclined  to  listen  to  those  who  proposed  to  accom- 
plish large  results  with  trifling  expenditure.     If  cooperation 
can  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  a  great  boon,  but  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  in  the  attempt  is  the  furnishing  of  an  ineffect- 
ive service,  which  will  not  satisfy  those  who   are  to  support 
it,  or  be  able  to  retain  their  business.     The  experience  of  the 
state  Exchange  also  made  it  quite  evident  that.it  was  more 
difficult  to  unite  a  large  number  of  societies  under  a  common 
head  than  to  bring  individuals  into  the  local  societies.    The 
moment  there  is  a  feeling  of  strength,  there  is  an  unwilling- 
ness to  cooperate.      The  local  societies  seemed  to  the  small 
farmers  who  controlled  them,  perfectly  able  to  stand  alone;  to 
this  was  added  a  certain  amount  of  sectional  jealousy.    The 
Santa  Clara  societies,  especially,  felt  that  their  district  was  the 
largest  producer  of  dried  fruit,  and  should  be  the  headquarters 
of  cooperative  action.     The  Santa  Clara  societies,  also,  having 
enjoyed  the   reputation   of    leadership   in   cooperation,   were 
unquestionably,  although  quietly,  averse  to  the  establishment 
of  any  state  Exchange  which  should  seem  to  put  them  in  a 
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subordinate  position.  Their  officers,  generally,  knew  little  oi 
the  fruit  interests  of  the  state  outside  of  their  own  valley,  and 
were  not  moved  by  conceptions  including  all  interests.  The 
result  of  the  whole  movement  was  finally  a  suspension  of 
active  work  on  the  part  of  the  state  Exchange,  with  the  intent 
to  let  the  growers  of  the  state  grow  up  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  proper  work  of  such  a  body,  the  necessity  of  its  prosecution, 
and  the  wisdom  of  uniting  in  the  expense  of  sustaining  it. 
Whether  this  will  ever  happen  remains  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE   CITRUS   EXCHANGES    OF   SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA. 

IN  all  ages  the  orange  grove  has  been  the  emblem  of  the 
beauty  and  the  poetry  of  horticulture,  and  in  truth  there 
is  not,  in  all  cultivated  nature,  any  sight  more  beautiful 
than  it  afiFords.  To  the  stranger,  coming  with  imagination 
already  stimulated  with  glowing  descriptions,  the  transition 
from  the  icy  blasts  and  leaden  skies  of  the  eastern  winter  to  • 
the  warm  sun  and  the  pleasant  breezes  of  a  February  day  in 
California,  is  very  grateful,  and  the  next  day's  drive  among 
the  laden  orange  groves  completes  the  fascination,  and  makes 
the  wayfarer  a  willing  victim  to  the  combined  seductions  of 
the  climate  and  the  landseller.  The  rise  of  southern  California 
began  with  the  completion  of  direct  rail  communication 
between  Los  Angeles  and  the  East.  The  circumstances  were 
propitious.  The  large  Spanish  grants  which  covered  the  most 
desirable  lands  had  mostly  passed  into  American  hands,  and 
were  available  for  subdivision,  and  capitalists  or  strong  com- 
panies, buying  or  bonding  large  tracts  at  low  prices,  could 
afford  to  spend  large  sums  in  attracting  immigration.  The 
owfiers  of  the  new  railroad,  earnestly  desiring  traffic  therefor, 
joined  hands  with  the  land  speculators,  and  their  combined 
efforts,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  produced  a  land- 
buying  and  orange-planting  craze,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  The  attractiveness  and  productiveness  of 
the  country  were  not  overstated;  indeed,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  so ;  the  errors  of  investment  which  were  made  grew 
out  of  exaggerated  impressions  of  the  cheapness  of  cultivation, 
the  certainty  of  large  crops,  and  the  assurance  of  the  sale, 
at  high  prices,  of  any  producible  quantity  of  the  fruit.  With 
authentic  statements  before  him,  of  orchards  yielding  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre,  the  newcomer  of  a  few  years 
since  was  in  no  condition  to  inquire  into  the  drawbacks,  if 
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any,  or  dispute  the  enthusiastic  assertions  that  the  world  was 
and  always  would  be  clamoring  for  the  product,  and  that  the 
happy  producer  had  only  to  name  his  price.  And  it  seemed 
reasonable.  Before  their  eyes  they  saw  the  great  packing- 
houses thronged  with  workers,  and  the  orchard  owners  watch- 
ing from  verandas  the  harvesting  of  their  crops  by  those  to 
whom  they  had  sold  them  on  the  trees.  Allured  by  these 
manifestations  of  success,  and  by  the  rapid  building  of  the 
towns  and  cities  which  thrived  by  it,  southern  California  was 
rapidly  peopled  by  an  exceedingly  enterprising  community  of 
solid  principles  and  sterling  worth. 

The  fundamental  error  in  the  calculation  of  the  citrus 
enthusiasts  was  in  supposing  that  the  phenomenal  incomes  of 
the  early  orange-growers  could  long  continue  in  the  face  of  the 
wide  area  of  the  earth  adapted  to  orange  culture,  with  sea  trans- 
portation to  America  enough  cheaper  than  any  transconti- 
nental movement  ever  could  be,  to  overcome  any  duty  to 
which  the  country  would  probablj'^  submit.  The  orange, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  is  a  great  bearer,  and  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  to  fill  vacant  land  with  orange  groves 
to  glut  the  market.  Of  the  special  drawbacks  I  can  not  speak 
so  well,  as  I  have  not  myself  raised  oranges;  I  only  know  that 
much  of  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
deciduous '  fruits  applies  equally  well  to  orange  culture,  and  in 
a  still  greater  degree  to  the  cultivation  and  curing  of  lemons; 
there  is  no  more  poetry  in  ploughing  orange  groves  than"  in 
ploughing  cabbages ;  the  care  of  a  single  variety,  while  sim- 
pler than  that  of  a  mixed  orchard  of  deciduous  fruits,  is  also 
more  monotonous;  the  orange,  while  thriving  wonderfully  in 
suitable  locations,  does  not  do  well  everywhere,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  orange  groves  which  should  never  have 
been  planted,  and  which  never  can  yield  a  profit ;  the  crop  is 
exhausting  to  the  soil,  and  au  extensive  use  of  fertilizers  is 
required;  tlie  annual  water  tax  is  a  burden  never  to  be  avoided, 
and  irrigation  provokes  the  growth  of  weeds  as  well  as  of  fruit. 
For  some  years  it  seemed  likely  that  the  scale  insects  would 
destroy  the  groves,  and  when,  after  many  costly  experiments, 
tliat  pest  was  in  a  great  measure  overcome,  the  owners  of  many 
unprofitable  orchards  had  become  almost  impoverished. 
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With  improved  methods  of  combating  the  scale,  and  the 
increased  output  resulting,  more  and  more  of  the  later  plant- 
ings came  into  bearing,  and  gradually  the  once  prosperous 
orange-growers  began  to  pass  through  the  experience  of  the 
fresh  deciduous  fruit  shippers  and  the  raisin  men  already 
described.  Under  a  constantly  falling  market  the  packers  were 
more  and  more  cautious  about  buying  the  crop  on  the  trees,  and 
finally  ceased  buying  at  all,  and  the  era  of  consignment  set  in, 
with  the  same  result  that  occurred  in  the  deciduous  fruit 
industries ;  the  fruit  often  brought  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  delivery  east,  and  sometimes  less  than  the  freight  and 
charges  alone.  In  no  case  would  the  product  do  much,  if  any- 
thing, toward  meeting  the  interest  charges,  or  paying  oflF  mort- 
gages; more  and  more  the  weaker  growers  who  were  largely 
in  debt  for  land  and  improvements  obtained  at  liigh  prices, 
began  to  fall  behind,  and  a  disaster  seemed  imminent,  which, 
involving  as  it  did  the  main  industry  of  the  country,  would 
be  appalling  in  its  results. 

In  this  crisis  the  natural  thought  of  all  was  toward 
cooperation.  For  this  form  of  selling,  the  citrus  industry  was 
far  more  favorably  situated  than  the  deciduous  fresh  fruit 
industry;  confined  to  one  product  far  less  perishable,  and 
bearing  transportation  better  than  most  deciduous  fruits, 
reaching  market  in  the  winter,  when  no  refrigeration  was 
required,  and  the  market  bare  of  other  fresh  fruits,  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  few  and  well  known,  and  the  method  of  grad- 
ing by  size,  very  simple,  the  problem  of  selling  was  far  easier 
than  that  of  marketing  any  other  fruit  except  raisins.  Instead 
of  being  scattered  over  a  whole  state,  the  growers  were  con- 
centrated in  three  or  four  counties,  and  along  irrigation 
systems,  where  they  could  be  reckoned  up  and  visited;  as 
citrus  fruits  are  only  sold  fresh,  there  was  no  such  complica- 
tion of  interests  as  existed  between  the  dried  and  fresh 
deciduous  fruit  shippers  of  the  nortli ;  in  a  word,  not  only  was 
the  problem  of  selling  simpler,  but  the  work  of  organization 
easier.  Added  to  this,  the  larger  capital  required  to  plant  and 
mature  an  orange  grove,  together  with  the  peculiar  excitement 
attending  the  development  of  the  country,  had  drawn  into 
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the  business  more  men  of  business  aptitude  and  experience 
than  were  engaged  in  any  other  branch  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry, so  that  the  problem  was  not  only  more  simple  than 
that  of  the  north,  but  the  people  were  better  qualified  to  deal 
with  it ;  or  at  least  it  can  be  said  that  from  an  early  date  the 
cooperative  movement  in  southern  California  commanded  the 
adhesion  and  energy  of  many  of  the  large  and  wealthy 
orchardists,  which  the  northern  movement  seldom  did.  The 
result  was  that  when  the  problem  was  attacked  the  movement 
had  greater  force,  stronger  support,  and  better  direction  than 
was  for  a  long  time  attained  by  the  northern  movements. 

At  an  early  date  there  were  cooperators  in  the  orange 
business.  In  1888  or  1889  there  was  formed  the  Pachappa 
Fruit  Association,  in  a  district  about  two  miles  from  Riverside, 
which  attempted,  in  a  very  crude  way,  to  accomplish  about 
the  objects  of  the  northern  fresh  fruit  shipping  associations 
already  described.  As  one  of  the  original  founders  lately 
expressed  himself  to  me,  they  knew  very  little  of  the  orange 
marketing  business,  and  groped  about  rather  blindly  and  with- 
out much  effect.  Their  original  idea  seems  to  have  been  a 
simple  neighborhood  agreement  to  hold  their  fruit  for  the 
highest  price  obtainable  from  the  local  buyers,  and  to  sell 
all  together.  Afterwards  they  undertook  their  own  shipping, 
with  no  flattering  results.  They  were  not  incorporated,  and 
of  course  did  not  hold  together  very  well,  but  the  persistence 
of  some  led  to  a  continued  study  of  the  subject,  and  prepared 
the  way  and  made  possible  the  better  achievements  of  a  later 
day.  In  1892  the  Riverside  Fruit  Exchange  was  organized, 
under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  solid  men  of  Riverside,  and 
continued  in  operation  during  the  year.  With  the  details  of 
this  enterprise  I  am  not  familiar;  it  was  intended  as  an 
organization  to  market  the  fruit  of  its  members,  but  it  never 
had  any  such  general  adherence  of  growers  as  to  render  it 
master  of  the  situation,  and  the  manager,  who  was  an 
experienced  and  able  man,  seems  to  have  been  allowed  what 
he  could  make  it  pay  him  by  commissions.  It  did  a  good 
business,  in  a  manner  presumably  satisfactory  to  those  who 
sold  through  it,  and  was  a  step  along  the  path  it  was  desired 
to  follow. 
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In  March,  1893,  a  mass  meeting  of  orange-growers  was 
called  to  meet  at  Colton,  during  the  progress  of  a  citrus  fair 
at  that  place;  the  attendance  was  not  large  but  the  interest 
manifested  by  those  present  warranted  an  adjournment  for  a 
week  in  the  expectation  of  a  larger  number.  At  the  adjourned 
meeting  a  clear-headed  gentleman  from  Riverside,  who  had 
been  educated  for  some  years  in  the  experience  of  the 
Pachappa  and  Riverside  Associations,  of  the  first  of  which, 
at  least,  he  was  a  member,  outlined  a  plan  of  operations  by 
which,  as  he  believed,  the  growers  could  be  united,  and  their 
crop  marketed  at  less  expense  than  had  been  usual,  and  with 
far  better  results.  Substantially  it  was  to  be  an  orange 
Trust,*  designed  to  embrace  all  producers,  and  to  market  the 
fruit  of  all,  sending  forward  only  what  could  be  sold  at  rates 
to  give  the  grower  something  above  marketing  expenses,  and 
apportioning  the  shipments  among  growers  in  proportion  to 
their  recorded  crop,  so  that  if  any  fruit  should  be  left  over 
unsold,  that  unsalable  surplus  would  be  borne  by  all  alike. 
It  was  to  become  binding  among  those  agreeing  to  unite, 
whenever  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  growers  had  signed  the 
agreement.  This  form  of  organization  was  made  possible  by 
the  concentration  of  the  orange  industrj'^  in  a  few  contiguous 
counties,  so  that  every  producer  could  be  ascertained  and 
visited.  The  raisin  industry  afi"ords  an  opportunity  for  a 
similar  organization,  and  the  .successful  attempts  of  the 
raisin-growers  toward  that  end  have  already  been  described. 


*Tliis  paragraph  was  written  in.  1894,  and  the  manuscript  of  the  history  to 
that  date  was  submitted  to  a  prominent  officer  of  the  southern  Exchanges,  for 
correction.  This  gentleman  reported  the  facts  correctly  stated,  hut  vigorously 
denounced  the  term  "Trust"  as  applied  to  an  innocent  society  of  horny- 
handed  farmers.  I  was  obliged  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  that  as  I  could  see 
no  difference  between  the  alms  and  methods  of  those  societies  and  those  of  the 
other  industrial  organizations  popularly  known  as  "Trusts,"  or  any  difference 
except  in  effectiveness,  it  seemed  desirable  to  include  all  under  the  name 
which  was  commonly  in  use.  Since  that  time  this  squeamishness  has  mostly 
disappeared.  Farmers  generally,  in  California,  understand  very  well  that 
producers'  marketing  societies  which  seek  to  control  an  entire  product  do  not, 
in  principle  or  methods,  materially  differ  from  organizations  of  other  interests 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object. 
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The  convention  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  outline 
proposed  by  the  Riverside  grower  that  he  was  requested  to 
formulate  it  in  full  for  general  distributiou,  and  a  further 
adjournraeut  of  a  week  was  taken,  to  meet  at  Los  Angeles. 
At  the  Los  Angeles  meeting,  which  was  the  largest  yet  held,  it 
was  resolved  to  proceed  to  organization,  and .  a  committee, 
headed  by  the  author  of  the  plan,  was  appointed  to  promote 
it.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  a  month  later,  many  local  meet- 
ings in  the  citrus-growing  centers  having  been  held  in  the 
meantime,  and  growers  generally,  through  the  press  and  other- 
wise, having  been  made  familiar  with  the  plan,  it  was  finally 
agreed  upon  substantially  as  originally  proposed.  Proper  pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  expenses  of  organization. 

The  plan  was  simple  and  business  like.     It  provided  for: — 

1.  Local  neighborhood  Associations,  owning  the  necessary 
packing  facilities,  and  for  that  purpose  incorporated.  To  these 
local  packing-houses  the  grower  delivered  his  oranges  in  bulk, 
just  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  deliver  them  to  the  packing- 
houses of  the  buyers  or  commission  men,  and  they  were  there 
graded  and  boxed,  with  those  of  others,  each  grower  getting  a 
receipt  showing  the  amount  and  the  grade  of  fruit  delivered.. 
This  ended  the  duty  of  the  grower;  from  that  time  on  his  fruit 
was  mingled  with  that  of  other  growers,  and  marketed  by  his 
Association. 

2.  District  "Exchanges,"  composed  of  representatives  from 
each  Association  in  the  district.  These  Exchanges  received 
the  orders  and  apportioned  them  among  the  local  7i.ssociations 
in  proportion  to  their  total  crops,  previously  ascertained,  by 
each  Association,  by  actual  canvass.  As  orders  were  received 
and  apportioned,  each  Association  directed  its  members  to  pick 
and  deliver  their  fruit.  The  intent  was  to  ship  only  such  fruit 
as  was  actually  sold  before  picking.  The  district  Exchange 
attended  to  the  shipments,  collected  the  returns,  and  distributed 
to  the  local  Associations,  which  paid  them  to  the  owners  of  the 
fruit.  Thus  the  local  societies  attended  to  the  collection  and 
packing,  and  the  district  Exchanges  to  the  shipment  and  col- 
lection. The  district  Exchanges  were  not  incorporated.  The 
districts  were  made  large  enough  to  supply  business  sufficient 
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to  justify  the  employment  of  a  competent  secretary  for  eacli, 
devoting  bis  entire  time  for  the  year. 

3.  An  Executive  Board  consisting  of  a  representative  from 
each  district  Exchange,  which  should  have  entire  cliarge  of 
the  appointment  of  eastern  agencies,  and,  in  general,  of  fixing 
prices,  making  sales,  prorating  the  orders  to  tlie  Exchanges, 
and  attending  to  such  other  duties  as  pertained  to  the  general 
policy  to  be  pursued  or  tended  to  the  welfare  of  all.  Tlie 
intention  was  that  the  Executive  Board  should  make  all  the 
sales  and  prorate  the  orders,  but  in  practice  many  sales  were 
made  by  the  district  Exchanges,  the  Executive  Board,  however, 
retaining  control  of  prices,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  method  of  business  pursued,  after  the  completion  of  the 
organization,  was  for  each  local  association  to  annually  can- 
vass the  district  allotted  to  it,  contracting  with  each  grower  for 
his  crop  for  the  season.  As  all  expenses  incurred  were  a  first 
charge  on  the  proceeds  of  the  fruit  handled,  no  capital  was 
required,  except  for  packing  facilities  for  the  local  associations. 

The  above  form  of  organization  having  been  agreed  upon, 
and  provision  made  for  the  expenses  of  organization,  the 
entire  summer  and  autumn  was  devoted  to  local  meetings  and 
a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  growers.  The  same  difficulties 
were  met  here  that  have  been  described  in  connection  with 
the  deciduous  fruit  societies,  but  the  movement  having  the 
support  of  the  wealthier  men  of  the  community,  the  strength 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  was  far  greater.  The  commission 
houses  which  had  controlled  the  business  did  not  wish  to  lose 
it,  and  did  not  intend  to  if  they  could  help  it,  no  matter  what 
became  of  the  growers,  and  by  means  of  free  advances  to  those 
in  need  of  them,  they  retained  control  of  a  good  deal  of  fruit; 
then,  of  course,  was  the  contemptible  class  found  in  every 
community,  of  those  who  saw  plainly  the  general  benefit  to  be 
derivedj^nd  who  had  not  the  excuse  of  poverty  to  plead,  but 
who  still  held  aloof  from  the  movement,  hoping  and  expecting 
to  reap  some  personal  advantage  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Many  of  this  class  were  dragged  in  by  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  but  some  stayed  out.  I  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  understood  as  complaining  of  those  who  saw  no  advan- 
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tage  in  the  movement  for  not  joining  and  assisting  in  it;  no 
one  should  be  forced  into  a  business  transaction  against  his 
convictions;  but  there  were  apparently  no  such  persons 
among  the  orange-growers;  all  knew,  and  usually  acknowl- 
edged, that  nothing  else  would  prevent  a  general  bankruptcy 
among  the  orange-growers  who  were  in  debt,  and  loss  and 
trouble  to  all  others,  and  I  refer  to  those  who  believed  this 
and  yet  would  not  cooperate. 

In  the  end  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  growers 
signed  contracts  for  their  fruit,  and  by  November  the  organiza- 
tion was  practically  complete  and  the  Executive  Board  se- 
lected. Representatives  were  sent  east  to  lay  their  plans  before 
the  trade,  and  a  competent  general  eastern  agent  appointed. 
"With  a  less  amount  of  friction  than  was  to  be  expected  in  a 
new  organization  of  the  kind,  the  business  of  the  season  of 
1894  was  managed  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  those  con- 
cerned. The  Exchanges  did  not  do  all  they  hoped  to  do,  but 
they  did  so  manage  the  business  as  to  bring  the  growers  better 
returns  than  they  had  received  for  years,  and  on  the  whole 
such  as  they  could  live  b3^  One  immediate  result  was  the 
reappearance  of  the  local  cash  buyer,  an  unfailing  evidence  of 
a  stiffening  in  the  market.  The  unhoped-for  opportunity  to 
sell  for  cash  at  home  proved  too  much  for  the  good  faith  of  a 
few,  and  in  defiance  of  their  written  contract,  they  sold  their 
fruit  to  go  into  competition  with  the  Exchanges;  suits  were 
promptly  brought,  and  the  court  sustained  the  contracts. 
Much  was  learned  as  to  the  best  method  of  conducting  the 
business,  but  it  was  with  reference  to  detail,  and  did  not 
involve  the  principle  of  the  organization,  which  remained 
unchanged.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the  canvass  for  con- 
tracts for  1895  promptly  began,  and  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
product  secured,  and  the  business  of  that  year  was  transacted 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  membership.  Some  changes 
of  methods  and  organization  were  made,  as  shown  by  experi- 
ence to  be  desirable.  The  Executive  Board  found  it  neces- 
sary to  incorporate  in  order  to  do  business  legally,  and  did 
so,  under  the  name  of  the  "Southern  California  Fruit  Ex- 
changes," with  a  permanent  office  in  Los  Angeles,    The  stock 
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is  nominal.     It  is  probable  that  the  district  Exchanges  have 
also  incorporated. 

The  Exchanges,  however,  did  not  find  it  all  plain  sailing. 
There  were  dissensions  among  themselves.  The  fruit  of  some 
localities  was  better  than  that  of  others,  or  at  least  better 
known,  or  believed  to  be  better,  and  at  any  rate  was  in  most 
demand.  It  was  found  that  at  a  uniform  price  the  fruit  from 
these  localities  would  be  taken  first,  leaving  that  of  other  local- 
ities largely  in  the  orchards,  until  the  better  or  the  better 
known  products  had  been  disposed  of  The  favored  districts 
thereupon  strenuously  objected  to  the  prorating  of  orders, 
according  to  the  plan,  stoutly  insisting  that  they  were  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  better  reputation  of  their  fruit.  The  east- 
ern buyers,  also,  insisted  that  when  their  orders  specified  the 
fruit  of  any  locality,  they  must  be  supplied  with  the  fruit  of 
that  locality,  and  no  other.  The  less-favored  districts,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  with  equal  vigor  that  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  for  the  general  good  whose 
result,  to  them,  should  be  the  leaving  a  large  share  of  their 
fruit  on  their  hands,  at  least  until  the  close  of  the  season.  The 
result  was  a  great  amount  of  internal  friction,  and  a  proba- 
bility, in  1896,  that  the  Central  Exchange  would  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  the  local  Exchanges  would  compete  freely 
among  themselves.  This  was  finally  prevented,  by  a  close  vote 
in  some  of  the  Exchanges,  with  the  result,  however,  that  a 
number  of  independent  local  Exchanges  were  organized  and 
are  still  maintained.  These  usually  sell  their  fruit  loaded  on 
the  cars  at  home. .  Those  in  the  best-known  localities  sell 
mostly  upon  telegraphic  orders  from  eastern  buyers,  the  others 
usually  selling  to  local  buyers.  The  main  body,  known  as  the 
"Southern  California  Fruit  Exchanges,"  maintains  a  corps  of 
agents  in  the  east  who  supervise  the  business  there,  directing 
the  cars,  when  on  the  way,  to  the  points  where  the  best  demand 
exists,  and  arranging  for  sale,  either  by  auction  or  through 
brokers,  upon  arrival.  The  sales  of  these  Exchanges,  includ- 
ing the  independent  societies,  for  the  past  year  have  been 
$2,067,962,  after  deducting  freights  paid,  and  as  to  some  por- 
tion at  least,  all  expenses  of  every  kind. 
33 
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Encouraged  by  these  dissensions  among  the  growers,  the 
forwarding  houses  which,  during  1894  and  1895,  had  gener- 
ally been  compelled  to  close  their  establishments,  returned  in 
full  force  and  recommenced  business,  and  for  a  year  or  two 
there  was  a  very  bitter  triangular  war  between  the  associated 
and  independent  Exchanges  and  the  commission  merchants. 
Each  year  there  was  an  active  and  expensive  canvass  on  the 
part  of  the  Exchanges,  for  contracts,  which  was  more  or  less 
openly  opposed  by  the  forwarders,  the  contest  being  accom- 
panied by  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  printer's  ink  and  bad 
language.  The  associated  Exchanges,  in  the  face  of  such 
opposition  and  misrepresentation,  were  unable  to  longer  secure 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  the  practical  control  of 
the  market,  nor  could  they  do  so  with  the  aid  of  the  independ- 
ent Exchanges,  with  whom,  had  that  been  done,  some  common 
plan  of  action  could  have  been  arranged.  In  the  end  these 
annual  contests  were  abandoned.  The  Exchanges,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  have  ceased  to  solicit,  and  do  only  the  business  which 
the  cooperative  element  voluntarily  brings  to  them.  This 
business,  as  has  been  stated,  is  large,  well  managed,  satisfactory 
to  the  membership,  and  appears  to  be  increasing.  They  seem 
to  control  about  one-third  of  the  citrus  product.* 


*The  following  letter,  received  after  the  text  was  prepared,  from  Mr.  A.  H. 
Naftzger,  president  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchanges,  will  be  found 
of  interest,  as  giving  some  details  for  which  there  is  hardly  space  in  the  text. 
Mr.  Naftzger  says: — 

"Beferring  to  your  favor  of  late  date,  I  have  to  say  that  there  is,  perhaps, 
not  much  that  is  new  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  cooperative  system  among 
citrus  fruit-growers  of  California.  So  much  has  been  said  and  written,  that 
perhaps  every  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  gone  into. 

"  However,  as  you  say  that  your  information  brings  the  matter  down  to 
1894,  there  may  be  some  facts  of  later  development  not  unimportant.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  give  you  anything  that  would  be  in  form  for  the  printer.  I  take 
it,  you  simply  want  me  to  make  such  suggestions  as  might  be  serviceable  to  you. 

"  The  Exchange  system  was  rather  crude  in  the  year  1894,  in  fact,  we  did  not 
incorporate  until  1895,  since  which  time  we  have  been  in  shape  to  operate  in  a 
business-like  way.  You  ask  if  we  still  canvass  for  signatures  from  year  to  year. 
I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done  in  the  different 
communities,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  local  Exchanges  and 
Associations  are  generally  organized  now,  and  have  either  contracts  for  a  term 
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of  years,  or  make  the  growers  stockholders  of  a  corporatioD,  and  are  governed 
by  its  by-laws. 

"  I  think  it  sufioient  to  say  that  very  little  work  is  done  to  induce  growers 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  Exchange.  Our  business  is  on  a  sound  and 
legitimate  basis,  and  unless  the  grower  sees  it  to  his  advantage  to  join  it,  it  is 
quite  as  well  for  the  movement,  perhaps,  that  he  remain  out.  If  he  comes  in 
voluntarily,  it  is  because  he  has  confidence  in  the  system,  and  if  he  were  not 
convinced  that  the  system  was  advantageous  he  would  probably  be  more  or  less 
of  a  disturbing  element  if  he  came  in. 

"The  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  acts  purely  and  solely  as  a  mar- 
keting agent  for  the  various  local  Exchanges,  of  which  there  are  twelve.  The 
local  Exchanges  and  Associations  connected  with  it  determine  all  the  questions 
of  grading,  packing,  etc.,  and  we  have  to  do  with  the  goods  when  they  are  put 
on  board  the  cars  ready  to  go  forward. 

' '  We  have  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  thorough  organization  and 
system  that  has  ever  been  organized  for  the  handling  of  perishable  products. 
"We  have  our  own  salaried  agents  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
whose  sole  business  is  to  sell  our  goods. 

"  In  Chicago  we  have  a  general  agent,  into  whose  office  all  the  agents  report 
regarding  the  market  conditions  in  their  districts  every  day,  and  this  office  in 
Chicago,  acting  as  a  Clearing  House,  gives  back  to  the  difterent  agents  the  con- 
ditions in  all  other  markets.  By  this  system  all  of  our  agents  are  kept  thoroughly 
advised  of  the  markets  in  all  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  the  agents 
are  therefore  afforded  the  best  possible  weapons  for  use,  and  the  best  possible 
argument  to  enable  them  to  bring  their  markets  up  to  the  average.  This  system 
enables  us  also  to  gauge  the  requirements  of  the  different  markets  and  distribute 
the  fruit  according  to  the  wants  of  the  different  places. 

"Of  course  this  can  not  be  so  thorough  and  effective  as  if  we  controlled 
eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

"Perhaps  the  best  proof  that  we  have  thoroughly  organized  and  systema- 
tized our  business  is  the  fact  that  during  the  season  of  1896-7  we  sold  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  citrus  fruits,  and  sustained  a 
total  loss  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  from  bad  accounts.  During  the 
season  of  1897-8  our  sales  exceeded  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  our  loss  from 
bad  accounts  amounted  to  six  hundred  dollars.  So  far  this  season  we  have  sold 
over  two  thousand  car-loads,  the  aggregate  amount  I  am  not  able  to  state,  and 
thus  far  this  season  we  have  not  suffered  any  loss  from  bad  accounts. 

"This  record  I  believe  to  be  unparalleled.  I  feel  absolutely  safe  in  stating 
that  we  get  more  money  for  our  fruit  than  is  obtained  through  any  other  chan- 
nels for  any  large  amount  of  like  grades  and  qualities.  Our  system  gives  us  the 
advantage  of  a  rise  in  the  market  after  date  of  shipment,  as  we  sell  delivered 
instead  of  free  on  board  cars.  This  season  the  markets  have  been  almost 
steadily  advancing  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  we 
have  had  large  benefits  from  selling  delivered,  as  against  free  on  board 
sales.  It  is  well  known,  that  if  the  markets  decline,  the  so-called  free  on  board 
sales  are  '  rejected  '  anyway,  so  that  by  our  system  we  do  not  stand  to  lose,  hut 
have  always  an  opportunity  to  gain  on  a  rising  market. 
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"  I  may  say  that  our  cost  for  marketing  last  year  on  a  more  than  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  gross  sales  was  approximately  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
covering  all  expenses  and  charges  of  every  kind  from  the  time  the  fruit  was 
put  into  our  hands  until  the  proceeds  were  returned  to  the  shippers. 

"Our  business  is  not  so  large  this  year  as  last,  because  the  crop  is  much 
lighter. 

"  It  is  certainly  believed  by  the  citrus  fruit-growers  generally,  and  I  think, 
that  the  Exchange  is  here  to  stay.  Its  system  is  correct,  and  we  can  certainly 
operate  more  cheaply  and  with  better  results  than  under  any  other  method  that 
has  been  tried  so  tar. 

"  "We  have  repeatedly  publicly  challenged  a  comparison  of  figures  either  as 
to  net  results  or  operating  expenses — the  first  might  apply  to  all  shippers,  and 
the  second,  of  course,  could  only  legitimately  and  fairly  apply  to  associations 
that  are  operating  on  a  cooperative  basis — but  so  far  our  challenge  has  not  been 
answered.  I  am,  very  truly, 

"A.  H.  Naftzqee." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE   WINE-MAKEES'    CORPORATION. 

THE  fatliefs  of  the  old  California  Missions  made  a  rough 
wine  from  a  prolific  grape  which  they  introduced  from 
some  unknown  quarter,  and  which^  in  time,  became 
generally  diffused  through  the  state,  and  known  as  the  Mission 
grape.  It  is  a  very  palatable  table  grape,  but  is  gradually 
disappearing  from  the  markets  and  from  cultivation.  The 
similarity  of  the  climate  of  California  to  that  of  some  of  the 
great  wipe-producing  countries,  the  abundant  growth  of  the 
vine,  and  its  prolific  bearing  in  the  virgin  soil,  led  the  early 
horticulturists,  and  especially  those  of  foreign  birth,  to  a  pro- 
found belief  in  the  capacity  of  California  to  produce  good 
wine,  and  at  an  early  day  cuttings  of  all  desirable  grapes 
from  the  wine  districts  of  the  world  were  introduced  and 
propagated.  Wine  and  oil  have  in  all  ages  been  symbolical 
terms,  implying  a  special  fertility  and  charm  of  climate  in  the 
land  of  their  production,  and  prosperity,  and  happiness  in  its 
inhabitants.  The  Mission  grape  had  been  widely  planted  and 
been  found  unprofitable,  no  sufiicient  market  for  it  existing  as 
a  table  grape,  and  the  wine  being  of  a  low  grade.  Gradually, 
however,  the  imported  cuttings  became  propagated,  and  wine- 
making  began  on  a  large  scale  by  men,  usually  of  European 
birth,  and  with  adequate  capital.  There  were  in  addition, 
however,  very  large  areas  of  wine  grapes  planted  by  those 
without  experience,  or  much  knowledge  of  the  capital  required, 
or  who  do  not  expect  to  make  wine,  but  to  sell  the  grapes  to 
neighboring  wine-makers. 

To  understand  the  difficulties  in  which  those  in  the  wine 
business  soon  found  themselves,  some  explanation  of  the 
processes  of  wine  making  is  required.  The  crushed  grapes 
go  into  large  vats  for  the  first  fermentation.  In  that  condition 
the  grape  juice  is  known  as  "Must."     For  red  wine  the  skins 
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and  steins  are  allowed  to  remain  with  the  juice,  which  absorbs 
their  tannin  and  coloring  matter.  In  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation the  solid  matter  rises  to  the  top,  and  when  fermentation 
has  sufficiently  proceeded,  the  wine  is  drawn  off  from  the 
bottom  into  casks.  White  wine  is  made  from  the  juice  as  it 
comes  from  the  press,  with  all  ■solid  matter  eliminated.  It  is 
of  an  amber  color,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  variety 
of  grape  used  and  the  details  of  treatment.  The  wine  in  the 
casks  must  be  kept  at  a  substantially  uniform  temperature, 
requiring  in  cold  countries  deep  and  expensive  cellars;  in 
California  substantial  brick  or  stone  buildings,  partly  below 
ground,  are  usually  found  satisfactory,  although  cellars  are 
built  in  some  places. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  to  make  good  wine  there  is 
required,  in  addition  to  the  vineyards,  considerable  capital  to 
be  invested  in  buildings,  or  cellars,  power,  and  cooperage. 
When  the  wine  is  in  the  casks  it  requires  constant  attention 
as  the  fermentation  proceeds;  it  must  be  "racked  off"  fre- 
quently into  clean  casks,  and  the  sediment  cleaned  out; 
evaporation  goes  on  constantly  through  the  casks,  which  must 
be  kept  filled,  as  any  considerable  amount  of  air  in  the  casks 
will  spoil  the  wine.  The  attention  must  be  constant  for  two 
or  three  years,  when,  if  desired,  the  wine  can  be  bottled.  Care 
and  cleanliness  are  essential  in  every  step. 

The  celebrated  wines  of  the  world  are  made  from  old  vine- 
yards from  which  the  rank  exuberance  of  the  virgin  soil  has 
been  long  since  eliminated,  and  whose  owners  have  learned, 
by  the  experience  of  centuries,  the  most  approved  methods  of 
fertilization  and  treatment,  and  who  are  able,  by  the  cheap 
labor  of  women  and  children,  to  handle  the  grapes  with 
extreme  delicacy,  and  who  treat  the  wine  in  the  cellars  in  the 
light  of  traditions  coming  down  through  many  generations. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  a  new  country  where  labor  is  dear  and 
unskilled,  and  whose  teeming  soil  imparts  to  the  grape  and 
through  it  to  the  wine,  the  varying  flavors  of  its  rankness,  to 
successfully  compete  with  tlie  gretit  wines  of  the  world.  These 
great  wines  will  be  produced  in  California  in  future  years,  but 
not  now.    Such  -wines,  however,  cut  little  figure;  they  repre- 
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sent  great  outlays  in  preparation,  and  great  profits,  and  are 
for  the  rich.  The  lighter  soils  and  mountain  slopes  of  Cali- 
fornia already  produce,  under  the  improved  treatment  of  later 
years,  an  abundance  of  sound,  wholesome^  and  palatable 
light  wines,  thoroughly  fit  for  any  company  and  any  table, 
but  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  care  required, 
and  the  labor  and  capital  essential  to  the  making  of  good 
wine,  that  in  a  new  country  with  scant  capital,  dear  labor  and 
abounding  inexperience,  there  would  also  be  great  quantities 
of  very  poor  wine. 

In  practice,  the  best  California  wines  have  been  largely 
sold  under  foreign  labels,  thus  depriving  California  of  the 
credit  of  its  best  wines,  while  compelling  it  to  bear  the  stigma 
of  the  poor.  The  motive  for  tliis  is  obvious;  a  bottle  of  wine, 
which  as  domestic,  could  be  sold  at  a  good  profit  for  fifty  cents, 
with  no  extra  expense  except  the  affixing  of  a  new  label,  may 
bring,  as  imported,  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  the  customer  be 
just  as  well  pleased  and  as  well  served.  Labels  of  all  known 
brands,  with  imitations  of  special  corks,  bottles,  or  other  pecul- 
iarities, are  kept  constantly  in  stock  in .  all  cities,  at  trifling 
cost,  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  inadequate  capital,  and  insufficient 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  wine-growers,  combined  with  the 
bad  reputation  resulting  from  selling  all  the  poor  wines  under 
their  true  name,  and  most  of  the  best  wines  under  foreign 
names,  was  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  growers,  who, 
unable  to  treat  their  wines  properly,  or  carry  tbem  to  matu- 
rity, were  compelled  to  sell  as  fast  as  made,  to  the  wine  mer- 
chants, for  any  price  they  could  get.  For  years  tbis  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  in  1893  and  1894,  the  bulk  of  the 
light  wines  was  purchased  at  from  six  to  eight  cents  per  gallon, 
at  which  rate  an  annual  deficit  could  be  expected  with  cer- 
tainty by  all  growers.  A  majority  of  the  wine  merchants 
organized  a  corporation  known  as  the  California  Wine  Associa- 
tion, thus  practically  eliminating  the  competition  of  buyers, 
and  leaving  all  but  the  strongest  growers  helpless,  and  these 
with  no  hope  of  profit. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  wine-growers,  like  others 
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under  similar  conditions,  turned  to  cooperation  for  relief. 
After  a  year  or  two  of  preliminary  discussion,  meetings  were 
called  and  a  plan  of  organization  agreed  upon,  substantially, 
in  principle,  like  that  of  the  citrus  associations,  except  that 
no  local  organizations  were  provided  for.  A  central  corpora- 
tion was  to  be  formed,  which  should  contract  for  the  output  of 
its  members  for  a  term  of  years,  at  a  gradually  increasing  scale 
of  prices,  the  agreement  to  become  binding  when  contracts  for 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  vineyards  were  secured. 
This  plan  was  a  failure.  The  detail  of  visiting  and  laboring 
with  so  large  a  number  of  vineyardists,  many  of  whom  were 
in  no  financial  condition  to  make  or  keep  any  contract,  was 
exhausting  and  excessively  annoying,  but  as  the  movement 
was  led  by  the  large  growers,  there  was  no  lack  of  means  for 
expenses,  and  in  the  end,  as  it  was  claimed,  agreements  cover- 
ing the  required  seventy-five  per  cent  were  secured.  The 
proposition  that  the  proposed  corporation  should  contract  with 
its  members  at  certain  rates  had  been  based  on  a  verbal  under- 
standing with  members  of  the  California  Wine  Association 
that  it  should  take  the  wines  from  the  new  corporation  at  the 
same  rates.  When,  however,  the  written  proposal  came  to  be 
formally  acted  upon  by  the  California  Wine  Association,  it 
failed  of  adoption,  and  the  project  had  to  be  abandoned. 

It  was  evident  to  those  who  had  conducted  the  canvass 
among  the  growers,  that  any  new  proposals  which  should 
involve  a  pro  rata  contribution  of  the  capital  necessary  to 
enable  the  growers  to  be  independent  of  the  California  Wine 
Association,  and  other  established  wine  inerchants,  could  not 
be  carried  through.  But  while  there  were  perhaps  thousands 
of  vineyardists,  there  were  at  the  most  but  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  wine-makers  equipped  with  the  plant  necessary  to 
produce  good  wine  on  any  commercial  scale..  These  made 
their  own  wines,  and  bought  grapes  from  their  neighbors,  and 
so  took  the  place  of  local  associations  in  other  branches  of  the 
fruit  business.  While  most  of  them  were  seriously  involved, 
and  some  in  distress,  they  were  yet  mostly  sensible  business 
men,  and  formed  practicable  units  of  organization.  If  they 
came  in  they  brought  with  them  the  vineyards  whose  grapes 
they  purchased. 
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A  canvass  was  therefore  at  once  instituted  among  this 
class,  and,  within  a  reasonable  time,  completed  by  the  signa- 
tures of  those  controlling  more  than  the  required  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  output  of  dry  wines,  and  the  "  Wine-makers' 
Corporation  "  was  then  duly  formed. 

The  essential  features  of  this  corporation  and  its  operations 
are  as  follows: — 

1.  Subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  corporation  according 
to  annual  product  by  all  wine-makers. 

2.  The  immediate  grading,  by  experts  appointed  by  the 
corporation,  of  all  wines  in  the  cellars  of  its  members,  and 
prompt  distillation  of  all  unsound  and  inferior  goods  into 
brandy. 

3.  The  purchase,  by  the  corporation,  of  all  merchantable 
stock,  at  an  agreed  price,  ninety  p~er  cent  payable  in  cash  as 
sold,  and  five  per  cent  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  stock 
subscriptions. 

4.  Necessary  advances  by  the  corporation,  in  advance  of 
sales  by  it,  at  usual  rates  of  interest,  upon  all  wines  thus  turned 
over  to  it. 

5.  A  privilege  to  each  wine-maker  to  withdraw  from  the 
wine  sold  by  him  to  the  corporation,  all  wines  needed  by  him 
for  his  private  trade,  under  a  guarantee  that  they  shall  not  be 
sold  at  prices  less  than  those  fixed  by  the  corporation  for.  wines 
of  the  same  grade. 

6.  The  lease,  by  the  corporation,  of  the  buildings  and  plant 
of  each  wine-maker,  the  corporation  to  re-lease  to  the  owner, 
under  conditions  insuring  that  the  business  shall  be  carried 
on  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  corporation  for  the  general 
good. 

This  plan  is  evidently  effective  and  business  like.  It  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  wines  being,  under  proper 
care,  non-perishable,  are  highly  available  as  security,  and  the 
ofl&cerS  and  directors  of  the  corporation  being  men  of  capital 
and  business  experience,  there  was  no  trouble  in  conducting  its 
financial  operations.  It  is  more  substantial  than  the  coopera- 
tive societies  concerned  in  otlier  fruit  products  for  the  reason 
that  wines  are  non-perishable  and  more  staple  than  other  fruit 
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products.  It  is  an  effective  Trust  so  long  as  it  controls  the 
output. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  corporation  would 
from  the  first  have  ample  credit,  and  within  a  few  years  a 
large  cash  capital,  its  position  was  assured.  The  established 
wine-merchants,  with  their  wide-spread  business  connections^ 
were  an  important  factor  in  the  trade  which  there  was  no  dis- 
position to  antagonize.  The  Wine-maker's  Corporation,  own- 
ing the  wines,  and  fully  equipped  with  the  means  for  effective 
distribution,  had  yet  no  desire  to  engage  in  that  branch  of  the 
business,  preferring  to  leave  that  to  others,  so  long  as  they  as 
wine-makers  were  assured  living  rates  for  their  products.  But 
being  known  to  be  strong,  the  corporation  -was  not  called  to 
exert  its  strength,  but  was  able  to  promptly  dispose  of  its 
wines  to  the  California  Wine  Association  and  others,  at  better 
rates  than  that  corporation  refused  to  give  when  they  were 
offered  practical  control.  The  prices  were  at  once  advanced  to 
living  rates,  and  the  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the  Wine- 
maker's  Corporation,  after  paying  for  one-tenth  of  their  stock 
the  first  year,  had  coming  to  them  in  cash  far  more  than  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive.  The  wine  business  of  Cali- 
fornia seemed  firmly  settled  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and 
the  Wine-maker's  Corporation  gave  more  promise  of  stability 
than  any  other  cooperative  enterprise  of  its  character.  Mean- 
time there  was  little  talk,uo  friction,  and  the  regular  channels 
of  trade  were  not  disturbed.  The  vineyardists  who  were  not 
wine-makers,  it  is  true,  had  no  protection,  and  were  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  wine-makers,  to  whom  they  must  sell; 
but  tliey  could  not  help  sharing  in  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  business,  and  that  they  themselves  liad  no  actual  contrib- 
utary  and  controlling  part  in  it,  was  due  simply  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  wore  out  the  patience  of  the  organizers  by 
tlieir  endless  talk,  criticism,  suspicion,  and  delay. 

No  cooperative  enterprise  of  this  kind  must  expect  plain 
sailing.  Trouble  is  sure  to  conte,  the  outcome  of  which  will 
depend  partly  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  partly 
upon  the  mental  caliber  of  the  cooperators,  which  is  quite  sure 
to  be  fairly  represented  in  the  board  of  directors.      After  one 
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or  two  years  of  prosperoas  business,  the  Wine-makers'  Corpora- 
tion became  engaged  in  a  deadly  conflict  with  the  Wine  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  its  principal,  if  not  sole,  customer.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  the  occasions  of  this  quarrel,  or  the 
details  of  its  progress.  One  cause,  whether  openly  avowed  or 
not,  was  the  desire,  common  to  all  Trusts,  whether  of  farmers 
or  others,  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  prices  for  their 
products.  The  Wine  Association  had  undertaken  to  purchase 
the  entire  output  of  the  Wine-makers'  Corporation  at  prices  to 
be  agreed  upon  each  year,  after  the  size  of  the  coming  vintage 
could  be  estimated.  There  came  a  time  when  the  prices 
demanded  by  the  wine-makers  were  liigher,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Wine  Association,  than  it  could  pay  without  loss.  In  the 
opinion  of  these  dealers,  if  they  should  take  the  wines  at  the 
price  demanded,  the  increase  of  importations  and  of  adultera- 
tion would  be  such  that  the  association  could  not  dispose  of 
the  product  so  bought  without  loss.  Apparently  this  feeling 
led  to  a  general  disposition  to  quarrels,  for  which  there  are 
always  occasions  when  the  disposition  exists,  and  the  result 
was  an  outbreak  resulting  in  protracted  litigation,  the  engaging 
by  the  corporation  in  marketing  upon  its  own  account,  and  a 
contest  for  the  control  of  the  crop.  While  the  wine-makers 
were  bound  to  their  own  corporation  by  five-year  contracts, 
they,  of  course,  controlled  no  grapes  except  those  of  their  own 
vineyards.  The  Wine  Association  could  easily  start  in  busi- 
ness wine-makers  in  their  own  interest,  of  whom  there  had 
always  been  some,  and  they  did  so,  and  the  two  opposing  forces 
engaged  in  a  contest  for  the  purchase  of  the  grapes  of  the  new 
wine-making  vineyardists.  Success  in  this  was  vital  to  the 
association,  as  the  corporation  controlled  the  majority  of  the 
wine  then  in  existence,  without  which  the  association  in  a 
short  time  would  be  unable  to  supply  its  trade,  which  it  would 
therefore  lose  to  the  Wine-makers'  Corporation.  The  latter 
thereupon  sought  by  public  meetings  to  create  such  a  feeling 
as  would  prevent  grape-growers  from  selling  to  the  wine- 
makers  of  the  association,  which  was  able,  by  reason  of  its 
larger  cash  capital,  to  ofifer  a  larger  immediate  cash  payment 
than  the  corporation   could  make.     Had  the  capital  of  the 
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association  been  large  enough,  they  would  have  won,  if  they 
had  chosen  to  risk  it,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  and 
impartial  public  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  cor- 
poration, it  is  unlikely  that  the  independent  growers,  who  had 
suffered  somewhat  at  the  hands  of  the  wine-makers  of  the 
corporation,  when  they  had  things  their  own  way,  would  have 
refused  substantially  better  offers  from  the  association  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  corporation.  They  would  have  taken 
their  chances  for  the  future.  But  the  capital  and  credit  of 
the  association,  though  large,  had  a  limit  easily  reached,  and 
the  fierce  competition  in  sales  which  then  existed  between  the 
two  bodies  had  so  reduced  the  prices  of  wine  that  bankers  were 
very  cautious  in  lending  money  upon  it.  The  administration 
of  the  estate  of  a  member  of  the  association  made  public  the 
fact  that  its  stock  had  greatly  depreciated,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  took  the  wise  course  of  not  making  extravagant  offers.  The 
result  was  that  the  corporation  retained  control  of  the  output, 
while  the  litigation  went  in  favor  of  the  association.  This 
afforded  the  basis  for  a  compromise,  which  at  once  restored 
both  to  prosperity.  The  price  of  wine  was  raised  to  a  fair  but 
reasonable  price,  at  which  it  freely  went  into  consumption,  and 
every  one  was  making  money  again.  Just  at  this  time  the 
contracts  of  the  wine-makers  with  their  corporation  expired, 
and  as  these  pages  go  to  press  a  canvass  is  in  progress  for  their 
renewal. 


"While  in  the  foregoing  chapters  of  this  book,  I  have  not 
always  made  prominent  the  advantages  to  producers,  which 
have  immediately  followed  cooperation  in  California,  I  may 
Bay,  once  for  all,  that  they  have  been  substantial,  .and  this, 
whether  actual  control  of  the  product  involved  was  secured  or 
not.  I  speak  of  the  completed  and  successful  societies.  The 
failures,  of  which  there  have  been  many,  have  been  necessary 
steps  in  the  progress  of  education.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  successfully  cooperated  who  does  not  think  that  it  has  paid. 

As  to  the  future,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  California,  the 
prospect  of  continued  and  successful  cooperation  among  farm- 
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ers  will  depend  upon  the  assurance  of  reasonable  reward  to 
those  competent  to  manage  cooperative  enterprises.  Until 
lately  there  has  been  no  career  open  to  capable  men  engaging 
hi  cooperation,  on  any  large  scale,  except  one  of  disappoint- 
ment and  annoyance.  Capable  men  can  secure  for  themselves 
and  their  families  more  comfort  and  greater  respect  in  com- 
petitive than  in  cooperative  work,  and  consequently  seek  com- 
petitive business.  Young  enthusiasts  may  embrace  it  until 
their  illusions  are  dispelled,  and  elderly  men  n)ay  dabble  in  it 
in  the  hope  to  round  out  their  lives  with  some  useful  work, 
but  the  vigorous  men  of  affairs  will,  except  in  exceptional 
cases,  let  it  alone.  The  feeling  is  that  the  farmers  are  now 
paying  very  heavily  for  the  distribution  of  their  products,  as 
shown  by  the  general  prosperity  of  those  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale.  No  such  compensation  as  is  now  paid  is 
expected,  but  reasonable  compensation  and  a  prospect  of  a 
permanent  career  is  expected.  It  is  not  considered  that  the 
farmers  are  unable  to  pay,  or  that  there  is  occasion  to  invoke, 
in  their  behalf,  that  higher  spirit  of  altruism  which  is  claimed 
and  inspired  by  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  have  only  their 
labor  to  sell.  In  default  of  this  willingness  to  pay  reasonably, 
and  above  all  things  to  sustain  heartily,  bright  young  men  are 
more  desirous  to  connect  themselves  with  the  cooperation  of 
capitalists.  I  presume  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in 
farming  communities  elsewhere  in  America.  The  great  Trusts 
of  the  world  are  administered  by  the  most  capable  men,  and 
their  rewards  are  magnificent.  The  popular  antagonism  to  the 
Trust  is  almost  never  directed  to  the  personal  management, 
who,  according  to  their  personal  qualities,  enjoy  not  only  the 
comforts  attainable  by  a  large  income,  but  the  respect  and  the 
deference  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  personal  contact. 
Few  who  could  be  responsible  servants  of  a  cooperative 
society  of  capitalists  would  be  inclined  to  accept  the  service 
of  a  cooperative  society  of  farmers.  But  farmers  can  get 
service  of  this  grade  whenever  they  are  ready  to  reward  it  with 
moderate  money  payment  and  a  large  measure  of  honor. 

This  condition  can  only  be  brought  about  as.  to  cooperative 
enterprises  of  producers  when  large  masses  of  men  realize  that 
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they  have  need  of  the  man  of  brains  and  power,  while  he  has 
no  need  of  them,  and  when  the  machinery  has  been  created 
whereby  the  capable  man  may  be  surely  found,  and  by  proper 
steps  advanced  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  with  the  same  certainty 
of  adequate  compensation  and  security  in  his  position  that 
he  finds  in  competitive  business. 

One  would  indeed  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  predict  the  final 
resultants  of  existing  social  forces,  and  much  more  to  prophesy 
as  to  possible  changes  in  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  forces 
themselves  which  may  grow  out  of  the  evolution  of  human 
nature;  but  from  observed  facts  we  may  with  confidence  infer 
some  things  at  least  as.to  the  immediate  future.  As  frequently 
intimated  in  these  pages  it  does  not  seem  to  me  improb- 
able that  the  aflfairs  of  mankind  will  ultimately  be  trans- 
acted cooperatively.  As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out, 
great  portions  of  this  business  is  now  so  transacted,  and 
the  fact  that  cooperation  began  among  the  ablest  for  their  per- 
sonal enrichment  as  against  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  good  evi- 
dence of  its  wisdom  and  its  possibility.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
John  Smith  and  John  Jones  should  become  as  wise  and  strong 
as  Jay  Gould  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  to  make  cooperation 
as  effective  among  the  Smiths  and  Joneses  as  it  is  now  among 
the  railroad  magnates;  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  there 
should  be  reasonable  wisdom  and  ability  in  the  masses,  to 
produce  reasonably  satisfactory  results. 

At  present,  possibly,  that  reasonable  ability  may  not  gen- 
erally exist.  It  certainly  seems  to  exist  in  some  places,  and  be 
absent  from  others.  Mankind,  upon  the  whole,  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  wise,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  in  civilized  countries  agrees  very  well  with  tlie 
doctrines  of  philosophy.  The  humanity  which  poets  exalt 
and  enthusiasts  die  for  sometimes,  seems  to  exist  largely  in 
imagination.  'Whoever  deals  in  the  concrete  with  the  atoms 
of  humanity  finds  in  them  much  that  does  not  resemble  the 
ideal.  Here  and  there  a  pure  and  lofty  soul  is  found  buried 
under  the  feet  of  the  struggling  masses,  and  is  held  up  by  the 
poet  as  the  exemplar  of  humanity.  He  is  not.  At  the  same 
time,  when  we  remember  that  descendants  of  the  wily  savage, 
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whose  chief  virtues  were  deceit  and  treachery,  have  in  the 
course  of  generations  learned  to  confide  in  others,  and  com- 
bine in  Trusts,  against  the  world,  and  that  some  of  our  ances- 
tors of  only  three  centuries  ago  doubtless  witnessed  with 
approval  the  burning  of  martyrs,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  a  few  centuries  more  may  fit  the  world  for 
cooperation.  The  changes  of  social  force,  in  nature  and  direc- 
tion necessary  to  make  universal  cooperation  possible,  do  not 
seem  to  me  greater  than  those  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
dawn  of  history.* 


*  My  personal  experience  in  cooperative  work  ^ong  farmers  has  possessed, 
for  myself,  a  sort  of  grim  humor,  and  may  be  entertaining  to  others.  It  has,  at 
any  rate,  a  certain  educational  value,  and  as  I  am  in  a  position  to  write  with 
entire  frankness,  I  give  the  substance  of  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  reminding  my 
readers  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  cooperation  among  or  for  absolutely  poor 
people,  but  among  those  quite  able  to  protect  their  own  interests  if  they 
cooperated  as  they  said  they  wished  to.  For  many  years  I  had  been  in  charge, 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  of  certain  eastern  interests  which,  in  due  time,  devel- 
oped into  a  Trust.  The  owners  of  the  business  never  struck  me  as  wicked  men, 
but  simply  as  ordinary  good  citizens,  wishing,  like  honest  farmers  and  work- 
men, to  set  the  highest  possible  price  for  their  product,  and  somehow  compel 
people  to  pay  it.  They  were  kindly  men,  prominent  at  the  missionary  box, 
and  elsewise  in  good  words  and  works,  but  never,  in  any  conference  to  which 
I  was  admitted,  was  the  public  welfare  made  the  basis  on  which  prices  were 
fixed.  I  had  no  instructions  to  consider  the  public  weal,  and  never  did,  but 
got  all  I  could,  receiving  -therein  the  cordial  support  of  my  principals,  with 
complimentary  telegrams  upon  the  happening  of  a  lucky  stroke  of  business. 
In  the  meantime,  in  my  little  personal  world,  whose  attitude  towards  one  does 
so  much  towards  making  life  cheerful  or  otherwise,  I  had  evidence  of  general 
good-will,  with  some  special  esteem  and  respect  as  for  one  concerned  with  a 
Monopoly  of  some  consequence  for  those  days.  I  never  heard  of  an  unpleasant 
word  said  about  me  by  anybody,  and  I  suppose  I  had  not  an  enemy  in  the 
world.     Life  was  very  rosy. 

When  I  left  that  sinful  employment,  and  was  soon  after  born  into  the  king- 
dom of  cooperation,  I  cheerfully  accepted  the  tasks  which  were  set  me, 
and  discharged  them  with  ■  the  same  zeal  with  which,  in  my  unregenerate 
days,  I  had  served  the  arch  enemy.  As  unexpected  obstacles  arose,  inbred 
contrariness  impelled  me  to  strive  to  surmount  them ,  in  which  endeavor  I 
worked  harder  than  ever  before  in  my  life,  or  than  I  ever  intend  to  again. 
The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  people  who  had  asked  me  to  serve  them  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  my  former  employers,  while  I  was  not  rich ,  and  in  fact^ 
although  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  was  quite  poor.  There  was  therefore  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  pay  or  I  should  not  receive  compensation  for  what 
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I  had  been  asked  to  do,  and  I  did  take  what  I  thought  I  needed,  which  was 
about  one  quarter  of  what  a  self-respecting  Monopoly  would  have  expected  to 
pay  for  similar  effort.  I  never  thought  myself  incompetent  for  what  I  had 
undertaken,  and  supposed  myself  to  be  donating  the  greater  part  of  the  value 
of  what. I  did.  But  the  humor  of  the  situation  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  my 
employers,  the  People,  and  of  the  outside  world.  Having  always  been  respected 
as  the  emissary  of  a  Monopoly,  I  anticipated  greater  esteem  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  People.  Having  been  accustomed  to  hear  nice  things  said  when  I 
did  good  work  for  an  evil  cause,  I  expected  still  prettier  compliments  for  harder 
work  done  in  a  good  cause.  I  got  none  of  them.  The  mass  of  my  employers 
profoundly  distrusted  me,  and  the  world  at  large  thought  me  engaged  in  very 
trifling  business.  There  was  a  distinct  lowering  of  social  standing,  which  is 
never  agreeable.  When  my  motives  were  attacked  by  those  opposed  to 
cooperation,  no  employer,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  defended  me,  and  many  repeated 
and  enlarged  upon  the  evil  stories.  I  had  left  business  because  I  had  become  too 
lazy  to  work  hard,  and  wild  horses  could  not  have  dragged  me  back  into  the 
details  of  affairs,  but  I  became  satisfied  that  the  opinion  was  well-nigh  univer- 
sal that  I  was  exploiting  the  poor  farmers  for  a  permanent  job  at  a  "  fat  salary, " 
not  otherwise  attainable,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  grim  determination  that 
I  should  never  get  it.  I  have  sought  in  a  number  of  cases  to  be  actively  help- 
ful to  some  class,  I  being  one  of  the  class,  but  never,  I  think,  without  having 
my  motives  impugned,  lies  told  about  me,  and  raising  a  crop  of  enemies  within 
the  class  which  I  was  seeking  to  benefit.  At  first,  of  course,  this  was  very 
annoying,  but  later  the  humor  of  the  situation  prevailed,  and  I  amused  myself 
with  trying  to  understand  why  people  should  like  a  man  so  long  as  he  was 
exploiting  them,  but  hate  him  as  soon  as  he  began  to  try  to  help  them  exploit 
other  folks.     But  I  never  could. 

Of  late  years  I  am  cooperating  with  everybody  who  wishes  to  cooperate, 
but  extending  no  invitations  of  the  kind,  and  otherwise  strictly  attending  to  my 
own  business.  As  a  result  of  this  process  my  own  little  affairs  are  prospering 
fairly,  and  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  gradually  regaining  the  esteem  of  mankind- 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  am  not  without  hope  that  I  shall  some  time,  be 
thought  of  as  kindly  as  when  I  was  serving  a  Monopoly.  So  far  as  a  restless 
soul  impels  me  to  meddle  with  other  people's  business,  I  find  most  enjoyment, 
and  the  prospect  6f  most  usefulness,  in  promoting  useful  aims  by  whose  accom- 
plishment I  can  not  possibly  benefit,  and  in  doing  so  at  my  own  expense.  I 
don't  like  the  Public  as  a  master  and  will  not  work  for  it  any  more.  I  have 
said  elsewhere  that  I  do  not  think  altruism  a  proper  basis  for  cooperative  busi- 
ness, but  for  myself  I  am  too  selfish  to  engage  in  it  from  any  other  motive.  I 
will  not  surrender  my  peace  of  mind. 

While  I  have  made  the  foregoing  statement  hoping  that  it  may  aid  in 
securing  for  faithful  servants  of  cooperating  farmers  more  considerate  treat- 
ment than  they  sometimes  receive,  I  should  be  very  ungrateful,  and  do  injustice 
to  many,  did  I  not  in  the  same  breath  recognize  the  cordial  support  and  endur- 
ing friendships  which  came  to  me,  and  have  come  to  others,  as  the  result  of 
labor  in  cooperative  work  among  farmers.  There  was  much  of  this,  and  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  the  general  impression  which  I  received  is  as  above  stated. 
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It  is  also  proper  to  say  that  not  all  of  our  cooperators  are  so  weak-minded  as 
myself.  Par  more  evil  than  was  ever  said  about  me  has  been  said  for  years 
against  better  men  than  I,  who  go  steadily  on  with  their  work,  and  in  time  have 
a  following  who  stand  by  them  and  make  them  comfortable.  This,  I  suppose, 
will  in  time  happen  to  every  one  who  does  his  duty  and  is  patient.  There  are 
many  such  men  in  California,  without  whose  aid  cooperative  work  could  not 
be  carried  on,     I  simply  do  not  happen  to  be  patient. 

After  all  there  is  nothing  tragic  about  cooperative  work  among  farmers.  It 
is  cooperation  among  the  fairly  well  to  do.  It  does  not  particularly  appeal  to 
the  sympathies,  nor  call  for  much  self-denial  that  one  does  not  feel  inclined  to. 
It  is  cooperation  among  the  really  suffering  that  stirs  the  blood.  It  is  when 
one  thinks  of  such  men  as  Mitchell  in  England,  and  Eaiffiesen  in  Germany, 
and  men  like  them,  that  he  raises  his  hat  and  is  silent  a  moment. 
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The  body  of  this  volume  is  based  mainly  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  the  author,  with  little  or  no  reference 
to  the  experiences  of  others,  and  no  reliance  whatever  upon 
"authorities."  I  wished  my  own  conclusions  to  go  for  what 
they  may  be'  worth.  The  appendix  is  intended  to  supplement 
my  own  observations  with  the  experience  and  observation  of 
others  upon  some  of  the  same  subjects,  to  illustrate  more  freely 
some  topics  which  were  necessarily  treated  but  briefly  in  the 
text,  to  indicate  to  general  readers  not  having  access  to  large 
libraries,  the  sources  from  which,  at  least  expense,  they  may 
inform  themselves  further  upon  any  of  the  subjects  here  treated 
in  which  they  may  be  specially  interested,  and  to  serve,  in 
some  measure,  as  a  statistical  hand-book.  As  will  be  noted, 
however,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  introduce  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  any  subject  upon  which  I  thought  discussion  or 
explanation  would  be  helpful,  in  which  respect  this  differs 
from  the  usual  conception  of  an  "appendix." 

All  statistical  and  other  matter  not  original  has  been  cred- 
ited to  original  sources,  when  known,  and  otherwise  to  the 
publications  in  which  it  was  found.  The  diagrams  illustrat- 
ing the  subject  of  the  Currency  have,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, been  prepared  for  this  volume  from  data  familiar  to  all 
students  of  the  subject.  E.  F.  A. 
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OEGANIZATION    OF    U.    S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGEICTJl,TiniE, 

AND   LEGISLATION   IN   AID   OF   AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGES   AND   EXPERIMENT 

STATIONS. 


[The  descriptive  matter  in  Appendix  A  is  from  a  Department  publication,] 


LAW  CREATING  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved by  President  Lincoln,  May  15,  1862.  The  full  text  of  the  act  is  as 
follows: 

AN  ACT  to  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse'  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  established  at  the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  gen- 
eral designs  and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  acquire  and  to  diffuse  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  agri- 
culture in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  to  pro- 
cure, propagate,  and  distribute  among  the  people  new  and  valuable  seeds  and 
plants. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  "  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,"  who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  shall  hold  his  office  by  a  tenure  similar  to  that  of  other 
civil  officers  appointed  by  the  President,  and  who  shall  receive  for  his  compen- 
sation a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  to  acquire  and  preserve  in  his  department  all  information 
concerning  agriculture  which  he  can  obtain  by  means  of  books  and  correspond- 
ence and  by  practical  and  scientific  experiments  (accurate  records  of  which 
experiments  shall  be  kept  in  his  officel,  by  the  collection  of  statistics,  and  by 
any  other  appropriate  means  within  his  power;  to  collect,  as  he  may  be  able, 
new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants;  to  test  by  cultivation  the  value  of  such  of 
them  as  may  require  such  tests;  to  propagate  such  as  may  be  worthy  of  propa- 
gation, and  to  distribute  them  among  agriculturists  He  shall  annually  make 
a  general  report  in  writing  of  his  acts  to  the  President  and  to  Congress,  in 
which  he  may  recommend  the  publication  of  papers  forming  parts  of  or  accom- 
panying his  report,  which  report  shall  also  contain  an  account  of  all  moneys 
received  and  expended  by  him.  He  shall  also  make  special  reports  on  partic- 
ular subjects  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  President  or  either  House  of 
Congress,  or  when  he  shall  think  the  subject  in  his  charge  requires  it.     He  shall 
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receive  and  have  charge  of  all  the  property  of  the  agricultural  division  of  the 
Patent  OfBce  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  including  the  fixtures  and 
property  of  the  propagating  garden.  He  shall  direct  and  superintend  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  money  appropriated  hy  Congress  to  the  department  and  render 
accounts  thereof,  and  also  of  all  money  heretofore  appropriated  for  agriculture 
and  remaining  unexpended.  And  said  commissioner  may  send  and  receive 
through  the  mails,  free  of  charge,  all  communications  and  other  matter  pertain- 
ing to  the  business  of  his  department,  not  exceeding  in  weight  32  ounces. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  ii  further  enacted,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
shall  appoint  a  chief  clerk,  with  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars,  who  in  all 
cases  during  the  necessary  absence  of  the  Comimissioner,  or  when  the  said  prin- 
cipal ofice  shall  become  vacant,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  Commissioner,  and 
he  shall  appoint  such  other  employees  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  pro- 
vide, with  salaries  corresponding  to  the  salaries  of  similar  officers  in  other 
departments  of  the  government;  and  he  shall,  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  provide,  employ  other  persons,  for  such  time  as  their  services  may  be 
needed,  including  chemists,  botanists,  entomologists,  and  other  persons  skilled 
in  the  natural  sciences  pertaining  to  agriculture.  And  the  said  Commissioner, 
and  every  other  person  to  be  appointed  in  the  said  department,  shall,  before  he 
enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  or  appointment,  make  oath  or  affirmation 
truly  and  faithfully  to  execute  the  trust  committed  to  him.  And  the  said  Com- 
missioner and  the  chief  clerk  shall  also,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  sev- 
erally give  bonds  with  sureties  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  former 
in  the  sum  often  thousand  dollars  and  the  latter  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  conditional  to  render  a  true  and  faithful  account  to  him  or  his  successor 
in  office  quarter-yearly  accounts  of  all  moneys  which  shall  be  by  them  received 
by  virtue  of  the  said  office,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  as  sufficient  by  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury;  which  bonds  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  First 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  by  him  put  in  suit  upon  any  breach  of  the 
conditions  thereof. 

Approved  May  15,  1862. 

CHANGE   IN  RANK   OF    THE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  department  was  made  an  executive  office  of  the  first  rank  under  the  law 
approved  by  President  Cleveland  February  9,  1889.  '  By  that  act  the  title  of 
the  head  of  the  department  was  changed  from  Commissioner  to  Secretary,  and 
he  became  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet. 

AN  ACT  to  enlarge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  create  an 
Executive  Department  to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  an 
Executive  Department  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advise 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  section  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the 
Kevised  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  to  include  such  department,  and  the  provis- 
ions of  title  four  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  including  all  amendments  thereto,  are 
hereby  made  applicable  to  said  department. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  in  said  department  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advise  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required  by  law  or 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  receive  the  same  salary  as 
is  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  each  of  the  Executive  Departments,  and  the  salary  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  the  same  as  that  now  paid  to  the 
First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Sue.  4.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  relating  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture now  In  existence,  as  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  and  not  in  conflict 
with  this  act,  and  only  so  far,  are  continued  in  full  force  and  effect 

Approved,  February  9,  1889. 

Several  other  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law,  including  an  amendment 
which  repeals  the  requirement  that  the  Commissioner  (Secretary)  and  chief 
clerk  give  bond.  Neither  is  now  charged  with  any  government  property  or 
money. 

BUREAUS,    DIVISIONS,    AND    OFFICES. 

The  bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions  of  the  department  as  now  organized  are 
as  follows: 

TSE  WEATHER  BUREAU. 

The  "Weather  Bureau  had  its  origin  in  the  publication  by  the  department, 
beginning  in  1863,  of  meteorological  data  gathered  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  in  the  recommendation  by  Commissioner  Newton ,  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  that  daily  weather  reports  by  telegraph,  under  the 
direction  of  the  government,  be  distributed  to  the  country.  This  service  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  February  4,  1870,  and  was  conducted  by 
the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  army  for  twenty  years.  By  the  act  of  October 
1,  1890,  the  Weather  Bureau  as  such  was  officially  recognized,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  general  details  of  its  organization 
being  defined  in  that  act.    On  July  1,  1891,  the  actual  transfer  took  place. 

The  duties  of  the  Weather  Bureau  are  the  forecasting  of  the  weather,  issue 
of  storm  warnings,  display  of  weather  and  flood  signals  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  navigation;  the  gauging  and  reporting  of  rivers,  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  seacoast  telegraph  lines,  and  the  collection  and  trans- 
mission of  niarine  intelligence  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  navigation;  the 
reporting  of  temperature  and  rainfall  conditions  for  the  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and 
other  interests;  the  display  of  frost  and  cold- wave  signals;  the  distribution  of 
meteorological  information  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
the  taking  of  such  meteorological  observations  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
and  record  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  United  States,  or  as  are  essential  to  the 
proper  execution  of  the  foregoing  duties. 

The  Bureau  now  has  150  fully-equipped  meteorological  stations;  258  stations 
specially  equipped  for  the  display  of  danger  warnings  to  mariners;  261  stations 
for  the  taking  of  telegraphic  reports  of  temperature  and  rainfall  in  the  growing 
fields,  and  over  3,000  stations  where  voluntary  observers  make  records  of  tem- 
perature and  rainfall  with  standard  instruments. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  established  in  1884,  now  comprises  sub- 
divisions as  follows :  Inspection  division,  miscellaneous  division,  pathological 
division,  biochemic  division,  zoological  laboratory,  dairy  division,  experiment 
station.  Its  duties  are  to  make  investigations  as  to  the  existence  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  other  dangerous  communicable  diseases  of  live  stock; 
to  make  original  investigations  as  to  the  nature  and  prevention  of  such  diseases, 
and  to  superintend  measures  for  their  extirpation;  and  to  report  on  the  condition 
and  means  of  improving  the  animal  industries  of  the  country.  The  Bureau  also 
has  charge  of  the  inspection  of  import  and  export  animals,  of  the  inspection  of 
vessels  for  the  transportation  of  export  animals,  and  of  the  quarantine  stations 
for  imported  neat  cattle;  supervises  the  interstate  movement  of  cattle;  and 
inspects  live  stock  and  their  products  slaughtered  for  food  consumption. 
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DIVISION  OF  GARDENS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  propagating  garden,  started  in  1858,  was  turned  over  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shortly  after  the  creation  of 
the  department,  in  May,  1862,  and  the  Division  of  Gardens  and  Grounds  was 
organized  as  an  experimental  garden  in  September,  1862.  The  superintendent 
is  charged  with  the  care  of  keeping  the  lawns  and  other  ornamentations  of  the 
park,  and  with  all  duties  connected  with  the  introduction  and  propagation  of 
desirable  economic  plants,  and  their  dissemination.in  suitable  climates  through- 
out the  States. 

DIVISION  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Division  of  Chemistry,  established  in  1862,  makes  investigations  of  the 
methods  proposed  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  and  agricultural  products 
and  such  analyses  as  pertain  in  general  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  It  also 
conducts  researches  on  all  subjects  in  which  chemistry  and  agriculture  are  con- 
joined. The  study  of  the  composition  of  human  foods  and  their  adulterations 
is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  this  division.  It  can  not  undertake  the 
analyses  of  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  but  application  for  such  analyses 
should  be  made  to  the  directors  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the 
different  states.  The  division  does  not  make  assays  of  ores  nor  analyses  of 
minerals,  except  when  related  to  general  agricultural  interests,  nor  analyses 
of  water. 

DIVISION  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Division  of  Entomology,  organized  in  1863,  conducts  investigations  con- 
cerning injurious  and  beneficial  insects;  disseminates  information  regarding 
the  results  of  these  investigations  and  the  best  remedies  to  be  used  against 
injurious  insects,  by  means  of  correspondence,  circulars,  bulletins,  and  reports; 
prepares  specimens  for  illustrative  and  museum  purposes;  and  in  general  acts 
as  a  bureau  of  information  on  all  matters  relating  to  economic  entomology. 

DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  Division  of  Statistics,  established  in  1863,  collects  information  as  to  the 
condition,  prospects,  and  harvests  of  the  principal  crops,  and  of  the  numbers 
and  status  of  farm  animals  through  a  corps  of  country  correspondents,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  supplementary  organization  under  the  direction  of  State 
Agents.  It  obtains  similar  information  from  European  countries  monthly 
through  the  deputy  consul-general  at  London,  assisted  by  consular,  agricultural, 
and  commercial  authorities.  It  records  and  tabulates  and  coordinates  statistics 
of  agricultural  production,  distribution,  and  consumption,  the  authorized  data 
of  governments,  institutes,  societies,  boards  of  trade,  and  individual  experts; 
and  writes,  edits,  and  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  for  the  use  of  editors  and 
writers,  and  for  the  information  of  producers  and  consumers,  and  for  their 
protection  against  combination  and  extortion  in  the  handling  of  the  products 
of  agriculture. 

DIVISION  OF  BOTANY. 

The  Division  of  Botany  was  established  in  March,  1869.  It  maintained  the 
United  States  National  Herbarium  until  July  1,  1896,  when  that  work  was 
transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  chief  of  the  division,  how- 
ever, continues  to  have  charge  and  the  specimens  are  used  by  his  assistants. 
The  division  now  publishes  information  of  the  treatment  of  weeds,  experiments 
with  poisonous  and  medicinal  plants,  tests  seeds  with  a  view  to  their  increased 
purity  and  commercial  value,  and  investigates  other  questions  of  economic 
botany. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  ACCOUNT  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements,  established  July  1,  1880, 
audits  and  pays  all  accounts  and  adjusts  claims  against  the  department;  decides 
questions  involving  the  expenditure  of  public  funds;  prepares  advertisements, 
schedules,  contracts  for  annual  supplies,  leases,  and  agreements;  issues  requisi- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  requests  for  passenger  and  freight  transpor- 
tation; prepares  the  annual  estimates  of  appropriations,  and  attends  to  all  other 
business  relating  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  department. 

DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY. 

The  Division  of  Forestry,  organized  by  order  of  the  Commissioner  m  1881, 
and  reorganized  by  Congress  as  a  division  in  1886,  is  occupied  with  experi- 
ments, investigations,  and  reports  dealing  with  the  subject  of  forestry,  and 
with  the  dissemination  of  information  upon  forestry  matters. 

DIVISION  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

The  Division  of  Biological  Survey  (established  as  the  Division  of  Ornithology 
and  Mammalogy  in  1886)  studies  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  and 
maps  the  natural  life  zones  of  the  country;  it  also  investigates  the  economic 
relations  of  birds  and  mammals,  and  recommends  measures  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  beneficial  and  the  destruction  of  injurious  species. 

DIVISION  OF  POMOLOGY. 

The  Division  of  Pomology,  established  in  1886,  collects  and  distributes  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  fruit  interests  of  the  ITnited  States,  investigates  the 
habits  and  peculiar  qualities  of  fruits,  their  adaptability  to  various  soils  and 
climates,  and  conditions  of  culture,  and  introduces  new  and  untried  fruits  from 
foreign  countries. 

DIVISION  OF  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. 

This  division  was  originally  established  in  1886  as  a  section  of  mycology  in 
the  Division  of  Botany  under  F.  Lamson-Scribner;  the  following  year  it  was 
changed  to  a  section  of  vegetable  pathology,  and  in  1891  became  a  separate 
division.  In  1895  the  scope  of  its  work  was  enlarged  and  name  altered  to 
Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

The  division  has  for  its  object  a  study  of  normal  and  abnormal  life  processes 
of  plants.  It  seeks  by  means  of  both  field  and  laboratory  investigations  in 
plant  physiology,  plant  breeding  and  selection,  and  the  morphology  and  classi- 
fication of  fungi,  to  determine  the  causes  and  methods  of  prevention  of  plant 
diseases,  the  amelioration  of  economic  plants,  and  rational  methods  of  growing 
commercial  crops. 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  established  in  1888,  represents  the  Depart- 
ment in  its  relation  to  the  experiment  stations,  which  are  now  in  operation  in 
all  the  States  and  Territories.  It  seeks  to  promote  the  interests  of  agricultural 
education  and  investigations  throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  and 
disseminates  general  information  regarding  the  colleges  and  stations,  and  pub- 
lishes accounts  of  agricultural  investigations  at  home  and  abroad.  It  also 
indicates  lines  of  inquiry,  aids  in  the  conduct  of  cooperative  experiments, 
reports  upon  the  expenditures  and  work  of  the  stations,  and  in  general 
furnishes  them  with  such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  best  promote  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  established.  It  is  also  charged  with  the  investigation 
of  the  nutritive  value  and  economy  of  human  food. 
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OFFICE  OF  FIBER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Fiber  investigations. were  begun  in  the  Division  of  Statistics  in  1889,  and  in 
1890  the  Office  of  Fiber  Investigations  was  established.  It  collects  and  dis- 
seminates information  regarding  the  cultivation  of  textile  plants,  directs 
experiments  in  the  culture  of  new  and  hitherto  unused  plants,  purchases  seed 
and  plants  for  limited  distribution  for  experimental  purposes,  and  investigates 
the  merit  of  new  machines  and  processes*  for  extracting  the  fiber  and  preparing 
it  for  manufacture. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Division  of  Publications  was  established  in  1889  as  a  section  of  the 
Division  of  Statistics,  which  had  originally  been  charged  with  the  work  of 
editing  the  department  reports.  In  1890  it  was  organized  and  separately 
appropriated  for  as  the  Division  of  Records  and  Editing,  becoming  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications  in  1895.  This  division  has  entire  supervision  of  the 
editing,  printing,  and  publishing  of  the  department,  and  the  distribution  of 
all  publications,  being  especially  charged,  furthermore,  with  the  preparation, 
publication,  and  distribution  of  Farmers'  Bulletins.  The  division  issues 
advance  notices  and  a  monthly  list  of  publications,  and  prepares  for  publica- 
tion any  information  of  special  interest  to  agriculturists. 

OFFICE  OF  ROAD  INQUIRr. 

The  Office  of  Boad  Inquiry,  established  in  1893,  collects  information  con- 
cerning the  system  of  road  management  throughout  the  United  States,  conducts 
investigations  into  methods  of  road  making,  directs  the  building  of  sample 
roads  at  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  prepares  publi- 
cations on  the  subject  of  roads  and  road  laws. 

DIVISION  OF  AGROSTOLOGY. 

The  Division  of  Agrostology,  formerly  in  the  Division  of  Botany,  was 
established  as  an  independent  division  July  1,  1895,  under  the  present  chief, 
F.  Lamson-Scribner.  It  is  charged  with  the  investigations  of  the  natural 
history,  geographical  distribution,  and  uses  of  grasses  and  forage  plants,  their 
adaptation  to  special  soils  and  climates,  the  introduction  of  prf)mising  native 
and  foreign  kinds  into  cultivation,  and  the  preparation  of  publications  and 
correspondence  relative  to  these  plants. 

DIVISION  OF  SOILS. 

The  Division  of  Soils  (formerly  Division  of  Agricultural  Soils  in  the 
Weather  Bureau)  was  established  as  an  independent  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  1894.  It  has  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  the  texture  and  other 
physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  relation  to  crop  production. 

SECTION  OF  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

The  Section  of  Foreign  "Markets  was  instituted  March  20,  1894,  under  a 
clause  in  the  act  of  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  setting 
aside  |10,000  for  the  purpose  of  making  "investigations  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  extending  the  demands  of  foreign  markets  for  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  United  States."  The  work  of  the  section  consists  chiefly  in 
the  preparation  of  bulletins  and  circulars  designed  to  convey  information 
regarding  such  opportunities  as  exist  for  the  extension  of  our  export  trade  in 
American  farm  products. 
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LIBRARY. 

The  library  of  the  department  was  first  officially  recognized  hy  the  apnoint- 
ment  of  J  B.  Russell  as  librarian  in  1871.  The  collection  of  books  had  its 
origin  in  the  transfer  in  1896  of  the  works  on  agriculture  from  the  library  of 
thePatent  Office.  Additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  exchange 
and  purchase.  The  library  now  contains  58,000  volumes,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  separate  collection  on  agriculture  and  allied  subjects  in  the  United 
btates— probably  the  best  in  the  world.  It  comprises  complete  sets  of  state 
agricultural  publications  and  files  of  many  of  the  agricultural  journals  from 
the  beginning;  a  large  collection  of  the  official  reports  on  agricultural  subjects 
issued  by  foreign  governments;  important  collections  in  botany,  horticulture, 
forestry,  zoology,  and  entomology;  numerous  sets  of  scientific  serials;  a  welll 
selected  collection  of  encyclopedias,  atlases,  and  other  general  reference  works, 
and  a  small  collection  of  biography,  history,  and  general  literature.  A  quar- 
terly list  of  the  additions  to  the  library  is  published,  and  several  lists  of  books 
on  agricultural  subjects  have  been  issned. 

THE  MUSEUM. 

The  museum  had  its  beginning  in  the  old  agricultural  bureau  of  the  Patent 
Office,  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  being  a  large  series  of  fruit  models  and 
stuffed  birds,  the  work  of  Prof.  Townsend  Glover,  of  that  Bureau.  When  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  organized,  in  1862,  Mr.  Glover  became,  its 
entomologist,  and  the  museum  jwas  established  under  him  in  1864  as  a  recog- 
nized institution.  Prom  this  time  forward  its  collections  were  steadily  increased 
by  donations  and  purchases,  and  when  the  plans  were  being  drawn  for  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  large  hall  now  used  for 
the  library  was  planned,  to  be  devoted  to  museum  purposes.  The  building 
was  occupied  about  the  beginning  of  1868,  and  the  museum  moved  from  the 
Patent  Office.  About  this  time  the  Glover  collection  of  fruit  models,  birds, 
and  insects  was  purchased  by  a  special  appropriation  of  $10,000,  the  govern- 
ment having  had  the  loan  of  it  for  over  ten  years. 

LANDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

The  day  following  the  establishment  of  the  Department  the  law  granting 
public  lands  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  was  approved  by 
President  Lincoln.  The  original  bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  in  the 
House  in  1857  by  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill.  It  was  passed,  but  was  vetoed  by 
President  Buchanan.  In  December,  1861,  Mr.  Morrill  introduced  his  bill 
again,  but  on  May  2,  1862,  Senator  "Wade  offered  a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate, 
and  in  June  it  passed  both  houses. 

The  act  passed  through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  William  Hatch,  the  Morrill 
law  of  1890  (p.  50),  and  this  act  constitute  the  largest  government  aid  to 
education  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

[Act  of  July  2, 1862.] 

AN  ACT  donating  pubUo  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  states, 
for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be 
apportioned  to  each  state  a  quantity  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each 
senator  and  representative  in  Congress  to  which  the  states  are  respectively 
entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  : 
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Provided,  That  no  mineral  lands  shall  be  selected  or  purchased  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being  surveyed,  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  several  states  in  sections  or  subdivisions  of  sections,  not  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  section  ;  and  whenever  there  are  public  lamds  in  a  state  subject  to 
sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  the  quantity 
to  which  said  state  shall  be  entitled  shall  be  selected  from  such  lands  within 
the  limits  of  such  state,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to 
issue  to  each  of  the  states  in  which  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  public  lands 
subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to 
which  said  state  may  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  land  scrip  to 
the  amount  in  acres,  for  the  deficiency  of  its  distributive  share ;  said  scrip 
to  be  sold  by  said  states  and  the  proceeds  thereof  applied  to  the  uses  and 
purposes  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever : 
Prmided,  That  in  no  case  shall  any.  state  to  which  land  scrip  may  thus  be 
issued  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any  other  state,  or  of 
any  territory  of  the  United  States,  but  their  assignees  may  thus  locate  said 
land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  United  States  subject 
to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  or  less,  per  acre : 
And  provided  further,  That  not  more  than  one  million  acres  shall  be  located  by 
such  assignees  in  any  one  of  the  states  :  And  provided  further,  That  no  such 
location  shall  be  made  before  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  the  expenses  of  management,  superintendence,  and  taxes 
from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands,  previous  to  their  sales,  and  all  expenses 
incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  the  moneys  which  may  be 
received  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  by  the  states  to  which  they  may  belong,  out 
of  the  treasury  of  said  states,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said 
lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution  whatever  to  the  purposes  here- 
inafter mentioned. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  aforesaid  by  the 
states  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from  the  sales  of  land  scrip 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  states,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  centum 
upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks;  and  that  the  moneys  so  invested  shall 
constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever 
undiminished  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this  act), 
and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated,  by  each  state  which 
may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively 
prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip  hereby  authorized  shall  be 
made  on  the  following  conditions,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  provisions  here- 
inbefore contained  the  previous  assent  of  the  several  states  shall  be  signified  by 
legislative  acts : . 

first.  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing 
section,  or  any  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  by  any  action  or  con- 
tingency, be  diminished 'or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  state  to  which  it 
belongs,  so  that  the  capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished  ■ 
and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regularly  applied  without  diminution  to  the 
purposes  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  ten  per  centum  upon  the  amount  received  by  any  state  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or 
experimental  farms,  whenever  authorized  by  the  respective  legislatures  of  said 
states. 

Second.  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied 
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directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings. 

Third.  Any  state  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  college, 
as  described  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  state  shall 
cease;  and  said  state  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  amount 
received  of  any  lands  previously  sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under 
the  state- shall  be  valid. 

Fourth,  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each 
college,  recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost 
and  results,  and  such  other  matters,  including  state  industrial  and  economical 
statistics,  as  may  be  supposed  useful ;  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted 
by  mail  free,  by  each,  to  all  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Fifth.  When  Kinds  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been  raised  to 
double  the  minimum  price,  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be 
computed  to  the  states  at  the  maximum  price,  and  the  number  of  acres  propor- 
tionately diminished. 

Sixth.  No  state  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

Seventh.  No  state  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  unless  it  shall 
express  its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  legislature  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  its  approval  by  the  President. 

Sec.  6.  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be 
subject  to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  land  ofB.cers  shall  receive  the  same  fees  for  locating  land 
scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  is  now  allowed  for  the  location 
of  military  bounty  land  warrants  under  existing  laws  :  Provided,  Their  maxi- 
mum compensation  shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  governors  of  the  several  states  to  which  scrip  shall  be 
issued  under  this  act  shall  be  required  to  report  annually  to  Congress  all  sales 
made  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  of,  the  amount  received 
for  the  same,  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  proceeds. 

Approved  July  2,  1862. 

THE  SECOND  MORRILL  ACT.    ENDOWMENT  OF  AaRIGTJL- 
TURAL   COLLEGES. 

[Morrill  law,  August  30, 1890.] 

AN  ACT  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  puhlic  lands  to  the  more  complete  endow- 
ment and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agrieulhire  and  the  mechanic  arts 
established  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Be  it  enacted  ly  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be  and  hereby  is,  annually 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
arising  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  to  be  paid  as  hereinafter  provided,  to 
each  state  and  territory  for  the  riiore  complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  now  established,  or 
which  may  be  hereafter  established,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety  and  an  annual  increase  of  the  amount  of  such  appropriation  thereafter 
for  ten  years  by  an  additional  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  over  the  preceding 
year  and  the  annual  amount  to  be  paid  thereafter  to  each  state  and  territory 
shall  be  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of 
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mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference 
to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life ,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruc- 
tion: Pramded,  That  no  money  shall  he  paid  out  under  this  act  to  any  state  or 
territory  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  college  where  a  distinction  of 
race  or  color  is  made  in  the  admission  of  students,  hut  the  estahlishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  colleges  separately  for  white  and  colored  students  shall  be 
held  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  if  the  funds  received  in 
such  state  or  territory  he  equitably  divided  as  hereinafter  set  forth:  Provided, 
That  in  any  state  in  which  there  has  been  one  college  established  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  also  in  which 
an  educational  institution  of  like  character  has  been  established,  or  may  be 
hereafter  established,  and  is  now  aided  by  such  state  from  its  own  revenue,  for 
the  education  of  colored  students  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  however 
named  or  styled,  or  whether  or  not  it  has  received  money  heretofore  under  the 
act  to  which  this  act  is  an  amendment,  the  Legislature  of  such- state  may  propose 
and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  just  and  equitable  division  of  the 
fund  to  be  received  under  the  act  between  one  college  for  white  students  and 
one  institution  for  colored  students  established  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be 
divided  into  two  parts  and  paid  accordingly,  and  thereupon  such  institution  for 
colored  students  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  and  subject  to  its 
provisions,  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  included  undQf  the  act 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions shall  be  taken  as  a  compliance  with  the  provision  in  reference  to  separate 
colleges  for  white  and  colored  students. 

Sec.  2.  That  the-sums  hereby  appropriated  to  the  states  and  territories  for 
the  further  endowment  and  support  of  colleges  shall  be  annually  paid  on  or 
before  the  thirty-first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  state  or  territorial  treasurer,  or  to  such  officer  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  laws  of  such  state  or  territory  to  receive  the  same,  who  shall, 
upon  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  or  the  institution  for  colored 
students,  immediately  pay  over  said  sums  to  the  treasurers  of  the  respective 
colleges  or  other  institutions  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  and  such  treasurers 
shall  be  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year,  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  amount  so  received  and  of  its  disbursement.  The  grants  of 
moneys  authorized  by  this  act  are  made  subject  to  the  legislative  assent  of  the 
several  states  and  territories  to  the  purpose  of  said  grants :  Provided,  That  pay- 
ments of  such  instalments  of  the  appropriation  herein  made  as  shall  become 
due  to  any  state  before  the  adjournment  of  the  regular  session  of  Legislature 
meeting  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be  made  upon  the  assent  of  the 
governor  thereof,  duly  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sbo.  3.  That  if  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  designated  officer 
of  the  state  or  territory  for  the  further  and  more  complete  endowment,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  colleges,  or  of  institutions  for  colored  students,  as  provided 
in  this  act,  shall,  by  any  action  or  contingency ,  be  diminished  or  lost,  or  be  mis- 
applied, it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  state  or  territory  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  shall  be  apportioned  or  paid  to 
such  state  or  territory;  and  no  portion  of  said  moneys  shall  be  applied,  directly 
or  indirectly,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preserva- 
tion, or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings.  An  annual  report  by  the  president 
of  each  of  said  colleges  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  regarding  the  condition  and  progress  of  each 
ooUegej  including  statistical  information  in  relation  to  its  receipts  and  expend- 
itures, Its  library,  the  number  of  its  students  and  professors,  and  also  as  to  any 
improvements  and  experiments  made  under  the  direction  of  any  experiment 
stations  attached  to  said  colleges,  with  their  costs  and  results,  and  such  other 
industrial  and  economical  statistics  as  may  be  regarded  as  useful,  one  copy  of 
which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail  free  to  all  other  colleges  further  endowed 
under  this  act. 
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Sec.  4.  TTiat  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ascertain  and  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  to  each  state  and  territory  whether  it  is  entitled  to 
receive  its  share  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  colleges,  or  of  institutions  for 
colored  students,  under  this  act,  and  the  amount  which  thereupon  each  is 
entitled,  respectively,  to  receive.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  with- 
hold a  certificate  from  any  state  or  territory  of  its  appropriation,  the  facts  &nd 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  reported  to  the  president,  and  the  amount  involved 
shall  be  kept  separate  in  the  treasurer  until  the  close  of  the  next  Congress,  in 
order  that  the  state  or  territory  may,  if  it  should  so  desire,  appeal  to  Congress 
from  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  next  Congress 
shall  not  direct  such  sum  to  be  paid  it  shall  he  covered  into  the  Treasury.  And 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  charged  with  the  proper  administration 
of  this  law. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  annually  report  to  Congress 
the  disbursements  which  have  been  made  in  all  the  states  and  territories,  and 
also  whether  the  appropriation  of  any  state  or  territory  has  been  withheld,  and 
if  so,  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  6.  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  suspend,  or  repeal  any  or  all  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  August  30,  1890. 

LAW  ESTABLISHING  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

[Hateh  Act,  March  2, 1887.] 

AN  ACT  to  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges 
established  in  the  several  states  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  acts  supplementary  thereto. 

Be  it  enacted  iy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  order  to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffus- 
ing among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  and  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and 
experiment  respecting  the  principles  and  applications  of  agricultural  science, 
there  shall  be  established,  under  direction  of  the  college  or  colleges  or  agri- 
cultural department  of  colleges  in  each  state  or  territory  established,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  established,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act 
approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  "An  act 
donating  public  lands  to  the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  or  any  of  the 
supplements  to  said  act,  a  department  to  be  known  and  designated  as  an  "  agri- 
cultural experiment  station:"  Provided,  that  in  any  state  or  territory  in  which 
two  such  colleges  have  been  or  may  be  so  established,  the  appropriation  herein- 
after made  to  such  state  or  territory  shall  be  equally  divided  between  such 
colleges,  unless  the  Legislature  of  such  state  or  territory  shall  otherwise  direct. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment  stations  to 
conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants 
and  animals;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies 
for  the  same;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages 
of  growth;  the  comparative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  a 
varying  series  of  crops;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation;  the 
analysis  of  soils  and  water;  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural  oi 
artificial,  with  experiments  designed  to  test  their  comparative  effects  on  crops 
of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants;  the 
composition  and  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals; 
the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable. 
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having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  states 
or  territories. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  of  methods 
and  results  in  the  work  of  said  stations,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  forms,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the 
tabulation  of  results  of  investigation  or  experiments;  to  indicate  from  time  to 
time  such  lines  of  inquiry  as  to  him  shall  seem  most  important;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, to  furnish  such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  best  promote  the  purpose 
of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  stations  annually,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  February,  to  make  to  the  governor  of  the  state  or  territory  in 
which  it  is  located  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  its  operations,  including  a  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditures,  a  copy  of  which  report  shall  be  sent  to  each 
of  said  stations,  to  the  said  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  i'.  That  bulletins  or  reports  of  progress  shall  be  published  at  said  stations 
at  least  once  in  three  months,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  each  newspaper 
in  the  states  or  territories  in  which  they  are  respectively  located,  and  to  such 
individuals  actually  engaged  in  farming  as  may  request  the  same,  and  as  far  as 
the  means  of  the  station  will  permit.  Such  bulletins  or  reports  and  the  annual 
reports  of  said  stations  shall  be  transmitted  in  the  mails  of  the  United  States  ^'-ee 
of  charge  for  postage,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster-General  may  fr<.  -n 
time  to  time  prescribe. 

Sec  .  5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting 
investigations  and  experiments  and  printing  and  distributing  the  results  as 
hereinbefore  prescribed,  the  surn  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  each  state,  to  be  especially  provided  for  by  Congress  in  the 
appropriations  from  year  to  year,  and  to  each  territory  entitled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  eight  of  this  act,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  proceeding 
from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  to  be  paid  in  equal  quarterly  payments  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  each  year,  to  the  Treasurer  or  other 
officer  duly  appointed  by  the  governing  boards  of  said  colleges  to  receive  the 
same,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven:  Provided,  however,  That  out  of  the  first  annual  appropriation 
so  received  by  any  station  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-fifth  ma,y  be  expended 
in  the  erection,  enlargement  or  repair  of  a  building  or  buildings  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  such  station;  and  thereafter  an  amount  not  exceeding 
five  per  centum  of  such  annual  appropriation  may  be  so  expended. 

Sec.  6.  ThatwheneveritshallappeartotheSeoretaryof  the  Treasury,  from 
the  annual  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  any  of  said  stations,  that  a 
portion  of  the  preceding  annual  appropriation  remains  unexpended,  such 
amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  next  succeeding  annual  appropriation  to 
shch  station,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  any  station 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  actually  and  necessarily  required  for  its  mainte- 
nance and  support. 

Sec.  7.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  modify  the 
legal  relation  existing  between  any  of  the  said  colleges  and  the  government  of 
the  states  or  territories  in  which  they  are  respectively  located. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  states  having  colleges  entitled  under  this  section  to  the 
benefits  of  this  act,  and  having  also  agricultural  experiment  stations  established 
by  law  separate  from  said  colleges,  such  states  shall  be  authorized  to  apply  such 
benefits  to  experiments  at  stations  so  established  by  such  states;  and  in  case  any 
state  shall  have  established  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  July  second,  afore- 
said, an  agricultural  department  or  experimental  station,  in  connection  with 
any  university,  college,  or  institution  not  distinctively  an  agricultural  college 
or  school,  and  such  state  shall  have  established  or  shall  hereafter  establish  a 
separate  agricultural  college  or  school  which  shall  have  connected  therewith  an 
experimental  farm  or  station,  the  Legislature  of  such  state  may  apply  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  appropriation  by  this  act  made  to  such  separate  agricultural  college 
or  school,  and  no  Legislature  shall  by  contract,  express  or  implied,  disable  itself 
from  so  doing. 
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Sec.  9.  That  the  grants  of  moneys  authorized  hy  this  act  are  made  subject 
to  the  legislative  assent  of  the  several  states  and  territories  to  the  purposes  of 
said  grants :  Provided,  That  payment  of  such  instalments  of  the  appropriation 
herein  made  as  shall  become  due  to  any  state  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
regular  session  of  its  Legislature  meeting  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act  shall 
be  made  upon  the  assent  of  the  governor  thereof,  duly  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury . 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  as  binding  the  United 
States  to  continue  any  payments  from  the  Treasury  to  any  or  all  the  states  or 
institutions  mentioned  in  this  act,  but  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  suspend, 
or  repeal  any  or  all  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  March  2,  1887. 
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THE  WORK  OF  A  FIRST-CLASS  DAIRY  SCHOOL. 


[This  description  of  Dairy  School  work  is  from  a  bulletin  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Other  Dairy  Schools  endeavor  to  do  similar  work,  and  do  so  so 
far  as  means  are  provided.  Several  other  Agricultural  Colleges  have  Dairy 
Schools  of  the  first  class,  but  the  Wisconsin  course  will  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  work  in  all.] 

I.    COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  SCHOOL. 

1.  Twenty-four  lectures  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock  on  the  constitution  of  milk, 
the  various  methods  of  milk  testing,  the  conditions  which  affect  creaming  and 
churning,  the  principles  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  the  relation 
between  composition  of  milk  and  yield  of  cheese,  and  allied  subjects. 

2.  Sixteen  lectures  in  dairy  bacteriology,  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell,  on  the  re- 
lation of  bacteria  to  dairy  problems,  including  the  care  and  treatment  of  milk 
in  its  natural  state,  normal  and  abnormal  fermentations  in  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  and  the  preservation  of  milk  for  economic  purposes. 

This  course  will  be  based  upon  text-book  work,  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Quizzes,  involving  the  practical  relation  of  above  subjects  to 
modem  dairy  principles,  will  be  held  from  time  to  time. 

3.  Creamery  management  and  dairy  book-keeping,  by  Prof,  E.  H.  Earring- 
ton,  including  instruction  in  recording  milk  at  the  intake,  calculating  patrons' 
dividends,  shipping  accounts,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  business  of  the 
creamery  and  cheese  factory.  . 

4.  Ten  lectures  on  the  theory  and  art  of  cheese-making,  by  Mr..  J.  W.  Decker. 

5.  Ten  lectures  and  demonstrations,  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Richter,  Instructor  in 
Engineering,  on  the  care  and  management  of  the  boiler  and  engine. 

6.  Eight  lectures,  by  Prof.  F.  H.  King,  on  heating,  ventilation,  and  other 
physical  problems  connected  with  dairy  practice. 

7.  Eight  lectures  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Carlyle,  on  the  breeding  and  selection  of 
dairy  cows. 

8.  Eight  lectures,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  on  the  feeding  and  general  man- 
agement of  dairy  cows. 

9.  Eight  lectures,  by  Dr.  Simon  Beattee,  on  the  common  diseases  of  the 
dairy  cow. 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

In  Hiram  Smith  Hall  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  dairy  building 
which,  for  size,  appearance,  and  equipment,  is  in  some  fair  degree  commensu- 
rate with  the  great  dairy  interests  of  our  commonwealth.  It  is  constructed  of 
Dunville  white  sandstone  and  white  brick,  the  exterior  of  the  upper  stories 
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being  finished  in  pebble  and  beam  work.  With  equipment  it  represents  an 
outlay  of  about  |40,000.  The  main  structure  is  seventy-five  feet  front  by 
fifty-four  feet  in  depth,  and  three  full  stories  in  height.  The  boiler  room  and 
refrigerator  form  an  addition  twenty  f«et  by  forty-eight  feet,  one  story  in 
height.  In  the  boiler  room  are  a  sixty  horse-power  steel  boiler  and  a  twenty- 
five  horse-power    Allis-Corliss  engine. 

The  university  operates  the  creamery,  also  the  milk  and  cream  pasteurizing 
departments  in  the  Dairy  School  building  throughout  the  year,  receiving  milk 
from  about  sixty  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison.  The  milk  supply  varies 
from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  pounds  per  day,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  The  products  of  the  Dairy  School  are  fancy  print  and  larger  packages 
of  butter,  full  cream  cheddar  cheese,  and  pasteurized  cream.  These  are  delivered 
daily  to  families  in  Madison  and  other  cities.  Daily  shipments  are  also  made  to 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Pasteurized  milk  is  supplied  to  invalids  and  ailing 
infants  upon  doctors'  prescriptions,  the  results  proving  highly  satisfactory.  Six 
persons  are  employed  regularly  in  manufacturing  and  delivering  the  products. 
By  handling  milk  in  such  quantities,  and  catering  to  a  select  trade,  those  in 
charge  of  the  school  are  compelled,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  to  keep  well 
to  the  front  in  dairy  knowledge  and  practice. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  plan  of  operating  the  factory  is  not  money-making, 
but  that  there  may  be  the  largest  opportunity  for  investigation  and  that  the 
instructors  may  be  practical  and  up  to  date  in  their  knowledge  of  dairy  matters. 

THE  CREAMERY. 

The  c.eamery  room,  thirty-six  by  forty-eight  feet  in  size,  is  on  the  first  floor. 
Milk  is  delivered  at  a  covered  driveway  in  the  rear,  and,  from  the  weigh  can, 
flows  by  gravity  into  a  large  receiving  vat  on  a  platform  in  the  creamery.  All 
of  the  latest  forms  of  the  leading  power  separators  will  be  in  use  for  instruction. 

Near  the  front  of  the  room  are  two  three  hundred  gallon  cream  ripening 
vats,  beside  which  are  two  box  churns  of  different  patterns  and  a  four  hundred 
and  fifty-gallon  combined  churn  and  butter-worker.  In  front  of  these  is  the 
Mason  power  butter-worker  and  other  apparatus  incident  to  the  creamery.  A 
Wicks  refrigerator  opens  off  the  creamery  for  the  storage  of  butter. 

Two  instructors  direct  the  workof  the  students  running  the  separators,  which 
will  include  the  leading  kinds  and  latest  forms  of  centrifugal-power  cream 
separators,  while  one  instructor  supervises  the  students  in  charge  of  the  cream 
and  the  churning  and  working  of  the  butter.  Professor  Parrington  gives 
general  supervision  and  receives  the  blanks  filled  out  daily  by  the  students, 
each  one  of  whom  is  marked  upon  his  work. 

From  time  to  time  samples  of  butter  secured  from  different  sources  will  be 
scored  by  the  class,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  knowledge  of  the  wants 
of  the  market. 

Butter  made  by  the  students  is  also  inspected  and  its  defects  as  well  as  the 
points  of  excellence  are  explained  and  traced  to  their  causes. 

The  process  of  butter-making  will  be  conducted  daily  on  the  creamery  plan, 
from  analyzing  the  milk  at  the  intake  to  marking  packages  for  shipping  from 
the  refrigerator. 

MILK  INSPECTION. 

A  detail  of  students,  in  charge  of  an  instructor,  receives  the  milk  daily  as  it 
is  delivered  by  the  sixty  patrons  at  the  creamery  intake.  The  students  are 
taught  to  inspect  the  different  lots  of  milk  as  they  arrive,  using  the  Wisconsin 
curd  test,  which  aids  in  detecting  those  lots  of  milk  that  are  particularly  in- 
jurious in  cheese  making,  also  to  test  the  acidity  of  each  lot  of  milk  and  how 
to  take  the  composite  samples  for  the  weekly  fat  tests. 
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The  automatic  skim  milk  weigher  is  also  used  for  apportioning  to  each  patron 
his  share  of  the  skim  milk.  A  test  of  the  speed,  capacity  and  skimming  effi- 
ciency of  the  separators  is  made  hy  the  students  each  day.  After  they  have 
heoome  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  different  machines,  they  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  note  the  effect  which  a  change  of  speed  of  the  separator  bowl, 
variation  in  temperature  of  milk,  and  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
milk  separated  per  hour,  has  on  the  cream  and  skim  milk  obtained  from  the 
different  separators.  The  effect  of  various  changes  in  the  cream  ripening, 
churning  and  butter-working  processes  is  also  studied,  as  well  as  the  packing 
and  shipping  of  butter  in  different  styles  of  packages. 

Printed  blanks  are  used  in  the  instruction  to  help  the  students  understand 
the  work  expected  of  them  each  day.  Various  observations  and  records  of 
weights  and  tests  are  reported  on  these  twenty  different  blanks,  and  the  students 
are  marked  on  the  neatness  and  appearance  of  their  daily  blanks,  as  well  as  on 
the  accuracy  and  faithfulness  with  which  their  work  has  been  done. 

THE  CHEESE  ROOM. 

The  cheese  room  adjoining  the  creamery  is  twenty-seven  by  thirty-three 
feet  in  area.  In  this  there  are  eight  steam-heated  cheese  vats  of  three  hundred 
pounds  capacity,  each  equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  cheese-making  apparatus. 
An  elevator  carries  the  cheese  and  other  materials  from  this  room  to  the  upper 
floors.  Adjoining  the  cheese  room  is  a  testing  room,  a  store-room  and  a  press- 
room, with  gang  cheese  presses. 

In  the  cheese  room  the  students  will  be  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  rennet  test, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  cheese-making,  the  use  of  curd  mills, 
lactometers,  and  acid  tests  as  applied  to  cheese-making,  and  are  given  a  thorough 
drill  in  judging  cheese.  Milk  from  the  different  patrons  will  be  examined  by 
the  "Wisconsin  curd  test,  which  has  proved  so  valuable  in  detecting  those  lots 
that  are  of  doubtful  quality  in  cheese-making.  The  hot-iron  test,  both  for 
indicating  the  time  for  drawing  the  whey  and  when  to  put  the  curd  to  press,  will 
be  used.  The  milk  and  whey  will  be  tested,  so  that  the  losses  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  may  be  located.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  proper  ban- 
daging, pressing,  and  dressing  of  cheese,  as  well  as  the  proper  temperature  of  the 
curing  room  and  care  of  cheese  on  the  shelves.  Samples  of  cheese  from  different 
sources  will  be  secured,  and  the  students  given  practice  in  scoring  them,  esti- 
mating their  worth,  and  recognizing  the  demands  of  the  market. 

Some  one  of  the  students  at  each  vat  is  given  a  foreman's  blank  each  day, 
while  others  give  special  attention  to  the  rennet  test,  temperatures,  salting, 
bandaging,  and  pressing  the  cheese.  The  work  is  systematically  arranged  so 
that  every  student  gets  a  thorough  drill  in  the  various  manipulations  of  cheese- 
making.  Experiments  are  also  made  to  show  the  effect  which  changes  in  the 
temperature  of  cooking  the  curd,  as  well  as  different  amounts  of  rennet  or  salt, 
have  upon  the  quality  of  the  cheese. 

Three  instructors  are  required  to  direct  the  work  of  the  students  in  the  cheese 
room.  The  head  instructor  gives  general  directions  and  receives  the  blanks 
filled  out  daily  byeach  student,  and  marks  all  students  under  his  charge.  Each 
of  the  remaining  instructors  has  charge  of  the  students  on  duty  at  four  cheese 
vats. 

PASTE  URIZA  TION. 

The  pasteurization  of  milk  and  cream  has  grown  to  such  importance  that  this 
work  has  been  given  a  room  under  charge  of  a  special  instructor  in  this  branch. 

Here  is  found  a  power  pasteurizer,  a  power  bottle-washer,  and  other  pieces  of 
apparatus  and  devices  requisite  to  handling  pasteurized  cream  and  milk  in  a 
commercial  way. 
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A  special  course  In  the  preservation  of  milk  and  cream  for  direct  consumption 
•will  be  given  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Dairy  School.  Several  lectures  on 
this  subject  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Kussell,  who  will  have  general  supervision  of 
the  work.  The  course  will  include  an  exposition  of  the  bacteriological  princi- 
ples underlying  the  methods  of  pasteurizing  and  sterilizing  of  milk  and  cream. 
The  student  will  be  taught  the  conditions  essential  in  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
the  methods  of  manipulating  the  same,  methods  of  restoring  the  viscosity  of 
pasteurized  cream,  and  the  way  that  milk  and  cream  should  be  handled  so  as  to 
be  guaranteed  free  from  all  disease  germs. 

Owing  to  the  present  restricted  space  at  our  disposal,  only  a  limited  number 
of  students  can  be  accepted.  Those  students  whose  average  standing  in  the 
mid-term  examination  is  eighty-fly e  or  above,  and  who  show  special  proficiency 
in  bacteriology  and  the  practical  creamery  work  will  be  eligible  to  this  course. 
A  special  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged  for  this  course. 

An  opportunity  will  be  offered  those  students  who  desire  to  remain  after  the 
close  of  the  school  to  do  further  practical  work  in  the  pasteurizing  room. 

THE  OFFICE,  LABORATORY,  ETC. 

In  the  second  story  is  the  office,  with  fire-proof  vault,  lockers  tor  work- 
clothesof  one  hundred  students,  toilet  and  bathrooms;  also  a  cheese-curing  room 
and  a  large  room  for  instruction  in  farm  dairying  and  advanced  cheese-making. 
In  the  tMrd  story  is  a  reading  room,  lecture  room,  and  a  large  laboratory  for  milk 
analysis,  also  a  private  laboratory  for  advanced  work. 

All  of  the  rooms  are  heated  directly  by  steam  radiators  and  indirectly  by  hot 
air  forced  to  the  several  rooms  by  a  Sturtevant  fan,  run  by  its  own  two  horse- 
power engine.  The  building  is  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  practical 
instruction  in  dairying,  and  is  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred 
students. 

MILK  TESTING. 

To  be  abreast  of  the  times,  the  creamery  operator  and  the  cheese-maker 
must  be  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test,  an  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Babcock,  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Dairy  School.  Students 
will  be  given  thorough  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  Babcock  and  other  simple 
milk  tests,  and  will  be  taught  to  determine  accurately  the  amount  of  fat  in 
samples  of  full  milk,  skim  mUk,  buttermilk,  and  whey.  Steam  turbine,  belt, 
and  hand-power  Babcock  test  machines  will  be  provided.  By  the  use  of  the 
test  in  connection  with  the  Quevenne  lactometer  students  are  taught  to  detect 
watering  and  skimming;  with  this  test  and  a  balance  he  will  determine  closely 
the  amount  of  fat  in  a  given  sample  of  cheese  He  will  also  be  taught  to 
determine  approximately  the  amount  of  fat  in  a  given  sample  of  butter. 
Lastly,  he  will  be  shown  how  to  measure  the  necks  of  the  test  bottles  in  such 
a  way  as  to  know  if  they  are  correctly  graduated. 

This  course  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Farrington. 

DIVISION  OF  DUTIES. 

Dairy  instruction  will  be  divided  into  five  courses — lectures  on  dairying, 
milk-testing,  butter-making,  cheese-making,  and  pasteurization.  The  class 
will  be  divided  into  three  sections,  one  of  which  will  be  assigned  to  the  lab- 
oratory, a  second  to  the  creamery,  and  the  third  to  the  cheese  room.  All 
dairy  students  will  meet  in  the  lecture  room  on  week  days  daily  from  eight  to 
nine  o'clock,  for  the  lecture  on  dairying.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  each 
section  will  pass  to  its  assigned  duties  in  the  laboratory,  creamery,  or  cheese- 
room.  By  changing  from  day  to  day,  each  student  vrill  spend  two  days  each 
week  in  each  of  the  three  departmente. 
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FARM  DAIRY  INSTRUCTION. 

This  circular  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  do  not  intend  to  become 
factory  operators,  but  rather  dairy  farmers.  Such  students  should  take  the 
Short  Course  in  Agriculture,  which  opens  and  closes  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Dairy  Course. 

In  the  Short  Course  every  line  of  instruction  is  arranged  to  give  the  largest 
amount  of  help  possible  to  young  farmers  who  have  but  a  limited  time  for 
study.  Not  only  are  the  leading  lines  of  agriculture  considered,  but  farm 
bookkeeping  and  business  accounts,  farm  blacksmithing,  farm  carpentry,  etc., 
are  taught.     There  are  thirteen  instructors  in  this  course. 

There  will  be  lectures  on  dairying  by  Dr.-  Baboock  and  practical  instruction 
in  butter-making  by  an  assistant. 

Thorough  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  use  of  the  Babcock  milk  test  and 
the  separation  of  cream  by  all  the  leading  hand  separators.  The  churning  of 
cream  and  working  and  packing  of  butter  will  constitute  a  portion  of  this 
instruction. 

An  Illustrated  Circular  describing  the  Short  Course  studies  ivill  be  sent  on 
application  to  K.  A.  MooKB,  Madison,  Wis. 

EXAMINA  TIONS. 

At  intervals  during  the  term,  and  at  its  close,  the  students  in  each  of  the 
sub-courses  will  be  subjected  to  examination,  written  and  practical.  During 
the  term  students  are  given  fifteen  written  examinations,  and  they  are  also 
marked  by  five  instructors  in  the  different  lines  of  practical  work.  This  in- 
cludes the  running  of  the  separators,  cream  ripening,  butter-making,  cheese- 
making,  and  milk  testing.  The  students  are  marked  on  the  scale  of  one 
hundred  as  perfect  and  sixty  as  failing  to  pass.  At  the  close  of  the  term  a 
written  statement,  signed  by  the  dean,  will  be  furnished,  giving  the  work 
performed  and  his  standing,  as  shown  by  the  examinations.  No  statement  of 
standing  will  be  given  except  to  students  who  have  attended  the  full  term  and 
who  have  taken  all  the  examinations. 

FACTORY  AND  ADVANCED  DAIRY  INSTRUCTION. 

Opportunity  is  offered  for  dairy  instruction  along  theoretical  and  practical 
lines  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  than  during  the  session  of  the  Dairy  School. 
This  instruction  will  embrace  the  two  following  lines  of  work  : — 

1.  Practical  creamery  work. 

2.  Advanced  dairying. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

During  that  part  of  the  year  in  which  the  Dairy  School  is  not  in  session  a 
limited  number  of  young  men  without  previous  factory  training  will  be 
accepted  as  "factory  pupils"  in  our  creamery,  coming  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  themselves  thoroughly  for  the  Dairy  School  instruction  given  in 
the  winter. 

A  circular  describing  this  work  will  be  sent  to  any  one  applying  for  it. 

Opportunity  will  also  be  given  for  students  who  have  taken  the  Dairy  Course 
or  its  equivalent  to  continue  practical  work  in  special  lines.  The  University 
makes  no  charge  for  this  instruction,  nor  will  it  pay  anything  to  the  pupil  for 
the  work  he  may  do. 
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ADVANCED  DAISY  INSTRUCTION. 

"Work  in  the  following  lines  is  offered  to  students  whose  previous  training 
as  determined  by  examinations,  enables  them  to  carry  on  advanced  work 
advantageously. 

The  aim  of  the  advanced  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  duties  of 
instructor  in  dairying  or  to  assume  responsible  positions  in  advanced  practical 
dairy  lines. 

Daikt  Bacterioloqt,  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Eussell.  This  course  begins  at  the 
opening  of  the  university  year,  Sept.  29,  1898,  and  continues  until  March, 
1899.  it  will  consist  largely  of  laboratory  work  supplemented  with  lectures 
and  collateral  reading.  Only  students  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  compound 
microscope  will  be  admitted. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $8.00,  which  covers  use  of  microscope  and  cost 
of  materials. 

Daiet  Chemistbt,  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock.  Laboratory  instruction  in 
chemical  analysis  of  dairy  products.  Previous  training  in  chemical  manipu- 
Itftion  will  be  required  of  students  admitted  to  this  course.  This  instruction  is 
given  from  the  close  of  the  Dairy  School  term  until  July.  The  fee  for  this 
course  is  $5.00. 

ExPEKiMBNTAL  Daikting,  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Parrington.  Experiments  of 
various  kinds  are  in  progress  at  all  times.  Students  who  have  had  sufficient 
training  will  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  this  work,  which  includes  tests  of 
various  machines,  apparatus,  and  methods. 

DAIRY  CERTIFICATES. 

To  secure  a  dairy  certificate  the  candidate  must  have  spent  a  full  term  with 
us  and  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  sub-courses.  A  standing 
below  sixty  in  any  one  examination  makes  the  student  ineligible  to  a  dairy 
certificate.  Purther,  he  must  have  worked  in  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory  for 
two  seasons  of  not  less  than  seven  months  each.  One  of  these  seasons  miist 
follow  the  period  spent  with  us,  and  during  this  time  the  candidate  must  have 
practical  charge  of  the  factory  in  which  he  is  working.  He  will  report  the 
operations  of  his  factory  monthly,  or  as  often  as  directed,  on  proper  blanks 
furnished  by  the  university.  The  university  holds  the  right  to  send  an 
authorized  person  to  inspect  the  factory  of  the  candidate,  and  no  certificate 
will  be  issued  if  an  unfavorable  report  is  made  by  the  inspector.  If  all  of  the 
conditions  are  satisfactorily  complied  with,  the  candidate  will  receive  a  dairy 
certificate.  Owing  to  the  expense  of  inspection,  the  university  does  not  agree 
to  grant  certificates  to  students  operating  factories  in  other  states. 

II.    SHORT  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Many,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  have  what  are  termed 
"Short  Courses  in  Agriculture."  These  short  courses  are  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  ambitious  young  (and  old)  men  and  women  who  feel  the  need  of 
more  knowledge  than  they  possess,  and  yet  do  not  expect  to  take  a  full  college 
course.  They  are  usually  planned  either  for  one  or  two  terms  of  three  or  four 
months.  The  terms  usually  begin  in  November  and  end  in  March.  "Two- 
year  courses  "  usually  mean  two  terms  attended  in  successive  years.  There 
are  no  entrance  examinations  and  no  educational  requirements  for  admission 
except  a  common-school  education  and  sufficient  maturity  to  enable  the  student 
to  deal  with  the  subject  presented.  In  some  states  they  are  largely  attended, 
and  students  with  gray  hair  and  spectacles  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

The  courses  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural 
industries  of  the  state  and  the  equipment  of  the  college.     In  a  great  dairy  state 
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that  industry  would  be  made  most  prominent,  and  in  a  stock-raising  state  the 
kindred  industry  of  cattle  breeding  and  management,  while  in  grain-growing 
.  and  horticultural  states  those  interests  would  appear  most  prominently.  It  is 
therefore  not  desirable  to  give  any  actual  course,  lest  it  should  be  misunderstood 
by  the  casual  reader  to  be  the  usual  course,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  may 
be  no  two  colleges  in  the  country  which  give  the  same  course.  The  proper 
thing  is  for  any  one  desiring  to  take  a  short  course  in  the  university  to  address 
the  director  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  his  state,  who  is  always  connected 
with  the  Agricultural  College,  and  usually  the  head  of  it,  and  ascertain  what 
course  is  offered.  Instruction  is  usually  free  to  residents  of  the  state.  In 
California,  and  perhaps  other  states,  no  regular  "  short  course  "  is  announced, 
but  any  student  is  welcome  to  come  at  any  time,  take  whatever  studies  he 
desires  and  is  prepared  for,  and  leave  when  he  chooses,  or  when  he  must. 

The  subjects  -most  suitable  for  a  general  short  course  are  Aqbiculttjral 
Physics,  including  not  only  the  physics  of  the  soil,  but  the  principles  aifecting 
the  draft  of  wagons  and  machinery,  the  building  of  country  roads,  wells, 
pumps,  and  windmills,  construction  of  silos,  and  the  like. 

Plant  LirE  is  a  fundamental  topic,  including  seed  and  its  germination  and 
all  the  process  of  growth. 

Plant  Pathology  logically  follows  the  study  of  plant  life,  dealing,  as  it 
does,  with  diseases  of  plants,  and,  usually,  their  remedies. 

Bbeedinq  and  Judging  Lite  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  a  usual  topic,  together 
with 

Pbbds  and  Feeding,  in  which  the  student  learns  the  principles  of  animal 
nutrition,  and  the  science  of  feeding  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive  most  profit 
from  the  outlay. 

Vbtebinaky  Science  is  naturally  included  in  a  study  of  the  care  of  live 
stock,  and  usually  forms  part  of  a  short  course.  A  two-year  (two-term)  course 
would  usually  include  lectures  in 

Agkiculttjbal  Chemistry,  of  which,  in  any  case,  the  student  would 
absorb  a  good  deal. 

The  Economics  of  Agkiottltitbe  is  included  in  the  short  course  of  one 
university,  and  is  likely  to  appear  in  more.  It  deals  with  such  topics  as  are 
discussed  in  this  volume. 

In  different  colleges,  as  already  stated,  different  topics  are  included.  Among 
them  are  such  subjects  as  Farm  Mechanics,  Dairying,  Bacteriology,  Farm 
Bookkeeping,  Organization  of  Farms,  Entomology,  and  the  like. 

No  one  should  imagine  that  in  a  course  of  two  terms  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
any  great  mastery  of  any  of  these  subjects.  But  the  student's  eyes  will  be. 
opened.  He  will  breathe  the  university  air.  He  will  be  inspired  by  contact 
with  earnest  and  wise  men.  He  will  begin  to  learn  how  to  think,  and  how  to 
investigate,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  him  of  value,  he  will  be  made  a 
student  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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AGEICULTUEAIi  EDUCATION   IK  THE    COMMON   SCHOOLS 
OF   NEW   YORK. 


The  tegmningB  of  systematic  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  common 
schools  of  New  York  is  unique  in  that  it  resulted  from  a  popular  movement 
originated  and  carried  through  hy  the  farmers  themselves.  Such  movements 
seldom,  If  ever,  crystallize  into  law,  unless  actively  promoted  by  those  interested. 
This  involves  not  merely  the  adoption  of  "  resolutions,"  which  cost  nothing, 
but  the  sending  of  some  qualified  person  to  the  capital  of  the  state  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature,  to  press  it  upon  the  attention  of  members  of  that 
body  until  the  necessary  votes  are  secured.  This  costs  money,  unless  some 
public-spirited  person  is  found  able  and  willing  to  serve  at  his  own  expense, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  western  New  York  that  they  originated  the 
plan  and  sent  their  agent  to  Albany  to  attend  to  the  passage  of  the  law. 
As  first  enacted  the  law  was  local,  appropriating  a  comparatively  small  sum  to 
be  expended,  at  the  discretion  of  Cornell  University.  The  language  of  the  first 
act  was  substantially  the  same,  in  this  respect,  as  that  of  the  law  of  1899,  which 
is  given  below.  This  general  language  left  the  university  free  to  use  its  judg- 
ment as  to  methods,  and  the  first  work  was  avowedly  experimental.  The  suc- 
cess, however,  was  so  immediate  and  marked  that  after  the  first  year  or  two 
the  appropriation  was  largely  increased,  and  was  directed  to  be  expended 
"throughout  the  state,"  as  expressed  in  the  act  of  1899,  which  is  here  printed 
as  a  model  for  farmers  in  other  states  to  work  for.  Its  great  value  is  that  it 
leaves  the  university  authorities  untrammeled.  Conditions  in  dififerent  states 
will  seldom  be  the  same,  and  it  is  wisest  to  leave  the  university  authorities  free 
to  deal  with  whatever  conditions  may  exist,  they  being  held  responsible  that 
interest  among  farmers  shall  be  actually  awakened,  and  agricultural  instruction 
actually  brought  to  the  homes  of  the  people.  As  the  result  of  the  New  York 
law,  the  director  of  the  Cornell  Station  lately  wrote  me  that  the  station  was 
directly  influencing  more  than  200,000  persons. 

'      THE  NEW  YORK  LAW. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows : — 

Section  1.  For  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge  throughout  the 
state,  the  sum  of  $35,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
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appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to 
be  paid  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Univeisity,  to  be  expended  in 
giving  instruction  throughout  the  state  by  means  of  schools,  lectures,  and 
other  university  extension  methods,  or  otherwise,  and  in  conducting  investiga- 
tions and  experiments ;  in  discovering  the  diseases  of  plants  and  remedies  ;  in 
ascertaining  the  best  method  of  fertilization  of  fields,  gardens,  and  planta- 
tions ;  and  best  modes  of  tillage  and  farm  management  and  improvement  of 
live  stock  ;  and  in  printing  and  disseminating  agricultural  knowledge  by  means 
of  lectures  or  otherwise ;  and  in  preparing  and  printing  for  free  distribution 
the  results  of  such  investigations  and  experiments  ;  and  for  republishing  such 
bulletins  as  may  be  useful  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work ;  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  and  profitable  in  promoting  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  state.  Such  College  of  Agriculture  may,  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  employ  teachers  and 
experts  and  necessary  clerical  help  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
bill.  Such  teachers,  experts,  and  clerical  help  may  be  removed  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture  in  its  discretion ;  and  may  be  paid  for  their  services  such  sum 
or  sums  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  and  proper  and  as  shall  be  approved  by 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  All  of  such  work  by  such  teachers  and 
experts  who  shall  be  employed  under  this  bill  shall  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  The  sum  appropriated 
by  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
comptroller  to  the  treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  upon  such  treasurer  filing 
with  the  comptroller  a  bond  in  such  sum  and  with  such  sureties  as  the  comp- 
troller my  approve,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  application  of  such  sum  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated.  Such  sum  shall  be  payable 
by  the  treasurer  of  Cornell  University  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  officers 
or  agents  of  such  university  having  charge  of  such  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
such  vouchers  shall  be  filed  by  the  treasurer  of  Cornell  University  in  the  office 
of  the  comptroller  of  the  state.  ' 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

[This  act  is  renewed  every  year.] 

II.      HELPS   FOR   TEACHERS. 

Under  this  law  actual  university  work  is  being  carried  directly  to  the 
homes  of  the  farmers  of  New  Tork.  This  is  done  partly  by  means  of  ' '  itiner- 
ant schools,"  conducted  for  a  day  or  two  at. a  time  in  rural  school-houses  or 
elsewhere,  by  competent  persons  sent  out  by  the  university.  The  necessity  of 
this  work  will  tend  to  disappear  as  rural  teachers  become  better  qualified  for 
the  work.  As  an  aid  to  teachers  in  qualifying  themselves  the  university  from 
time  to  time  issues  "leaflets,"  some  of  which  describe  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  while  others  give  sample  lessons  in  full.  I  give  examples  of  both 
classes  of  the  leaflets,  which  are,  of  course,  intended  for  teachers,  although  they 
will  do  the  pupils  no  harm. 

1.      A  DESCRIPTIVE    LEAFLET. 

[This  leaflet  is  entitled  "  Teacher's  Leaflet,  No.  6,"  and  was  issued  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  May  10,  1898.] 

WJSAT  IS  NATURE  STUDY? 

BT  I.   H.    BAILEY. 

It  is  seeing  the  things  which  one  looks  at,  and  the  drawing  of  proper  con- 
clusions from  what  one  sees.     Nature  study  is  not  the  study  of  a  science  as  of 
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botany,  entomology,  geology,  and  the  like.  That  is,  it  takes  the  things  at 
hand  and  endeavors  to  understand  them,  without  reference  to  the  systematic 
order  or  relationships  of  the  objects.  It  is  wholly  informal  and  unsystematic, 
the  same  as  the  objects  are  -which  one  sees.  It  is  entirely  divorced  from  defini- 
tions, or  from  explanations  in  books.  It  is,  therefore,  supremely  natural.  It 
simply  trains  the  eye  and  tte  mind  to  see  and  to  comprehend  the  common 
things  of  life ;  and  the  result  is  not  directly  the  acquirement  of  science  but  the 
establishing  of  a  living  sympathy  with  everything  that  is. 

The  proper  objects  of  nature  study  are  the  things  which  one  oftenest  meets. 
To-day  it  is  a  stone ;  to-morrow  it  is  a  twig,  a  bird,  an  insect,  a  leaf,  a  flower. 
The  child,  or  even  the  high-school  pupil,  is  first  interested  in  things' which  do 
not  need  to  be  analyzed  or  changed  into  unusual  forms  or  problems.  There- 
fore, problems  of  chemistry  and  of  physics  are  for  the  most  part  unsuited  to 
early  lessons  in  nature  study.  Moving  things,  as  birds,  insects  and  mammals, 
interest  children  most  and  therefore  seem  to  be  the  proper  subjects  for  nature- 
study  ;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  secure  specimens  when  wanted  especially  in 
liberal  quantity,  and  still  more  difficult  to  see  the  objects  in  perfectly  natural 
conditions.  Plants  are  more  easily  had,  and  are,  therefore,  more  practicable 
for  the  purpose,  although  animals  and  minerals  should  by  no  means  be 
excluded. 

If  the  objects  to  be  studied  are  informal,  the  methods  of  teaching  should  be 
the  same.  If  nature  study  were  made  a  stated  part  of  a  curriculum,  its  pur- 
pose would  be  defeated.  The  chiefest  difficulty  with  our  present  school  methods 
is  the  necessary  formality  of  the  courses  and  the  hours.  Tasks  are  set,  and 
tasks  are  always  hard.  The  only  way  to  teach  nature  study  is,  with  no  course 
laid  out,  to  bring  in  whatever  object  may  be  handy  and  to  set  the  pupils  to 
looking  at  it.  The  pupils  do  the  work, — they  see  the  thing  and  explain  its 
structure  and  its  meaning.  The  exercise  should  not  be  long,  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  minutes  at  any  time,  and,  above  all  things,  the  pupil  should  never  look 
upon  it  as  a  recitation,  and  there  should  never  be  an  examination.  It  should 
come  as  a  rest  exercise,  whenever  the  pupils  become  listless.  Ten  minutes  a 
day,  for  one  term,  of  a  short,  sharp,  and  spicy  observation  upon  plants,  for 
example,  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  text-book  of  botany. 

The  teacher  should  studiously  avoid  definitions,  and  the  setting  of  patterns. 
The  old  idea  of  the  model  flower  is  a  pernicious  one,  simply  because  it  does  not 
exist  in  nature.  The  model  flower,  the  complete  leaf,  and  the  like,  are  infer- 
ences, and  pupils  should  always  begin  with  things  and  not  with  ideas.  In 
other  words,  the  ideas  should  be  suggested  by  the  things,  and  not  the  things  by 
the  ideas.  "Here  is  a  drawing  of  a  model  flower,"  the  old  method  says ;  "go 
and  flnd  the  nearest  approach  to  it."  "Go  and  find  me  a  flower,"  is  the  true 
method,  "and  let  us  see  what  it  is." 

Every  child,  and  every  grown  person  too,  for  that  matter,  is  interested  in 
nature  study,  for  it  is  the  natural  method  of  acquiring  knowledge.  The  only 
difficulty  lies  in  the  teaching,  for  very  few  teachers  have  had  any  drill  or  experi- 
ence in  this  informal  method  of  drawing  out  the  obsei"ving  and  reasoning 
powers  of  the  pupil  wholly  without  the  use  of  text-books.  The  teacher  must 
flrst  of  all  feel  the  living  interest  in  natural  objects  which  it  is  desired  the 
pupils  shall  acquire.  If  the  enthusiasm  is  not  catching,  better  let  such  teach- 
ing alone. 

All  this  means  that  the  teacher  will  need  helps.  He  will  need  to  inform 
himself  before  he  attempts  to  inform  the  pupil.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he 
become  a  scientist  in  order  to  do  this.  He  simply  goes  as  far  as  he  knows,  and 
then  says  to  the  pupils  that  he  can  not  answer  the  questions  which  he  can  not. 
This  at  once  raises  his  estimation  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  for  the  pupil  is 
convinced  of  his  truthfulness,  and  is  made  to  feel — but  how  seldom  is  the 
sensation  I — that  knowledge  is  not  the  peculiar  property  of  the  teacher  but  is 
the  right  of  any  one  who  seeks  it.  It  sets  the  pupil  investigating  for  himself. 
The  teacher  never  needs  to  apologize  for  nature.      He  is  teaching  simply 
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because  lie  is  an  older  and  more  experienced  pupil  than  his  pupil  is.  This  is 
just  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  in  the  universities  to-day.  The  best  teacher  is 
the  one  whose  pupils  farthest  outrun  him. 

In  order  to  help  the  teacher  in  the  rural  schools  of  New  Tork,  we  have 
conceived  of  a  series  of  leaflets  explaining  how  the  common  objects  can  be 
made  interesting  to  children.  Whilst  these  are  intended  for  the  teacher,  there 
is  no  harm  in  giving  them  to  the  pupil  ;  but  the  leaflets  should  never  be  used 
as  texts  to  make  recitations  from.  Now  and  then,  take  the  children  for  a 
ramble  in  the  woods  or  fields,  or  go  to  the  brook  or  lake.  Call  their  attention 
to  the  interesting  things  which  you  meet — whether  you  yourself  understand 
them  or  not — in  order  to  teach  them  to  see  and  to  find  some  point  of  sympathy  ; 
for  every  one  of  them  will  some  day  need  the  solace  and  the  rest  which  this 
nature  love  can  give  them.  It  is  not  the  mere  information  which  is  valuable ; 
that  may  be  had  by  asking  some  one  wiser  than  they,  but  the  inquiring  and 
sympathetic  spirit  is  one's  own. 

The  pupils  will  find  their  lessons  easier  to  acquire  for  this  respite  of  ten 
minutes  with  a  leaf  or  an  insect,  and  the  school-going  will  come  to  be  less 
perfunctory.  If  you  must  teach  drawing,  set  the  picture  in  a  leaflet  before  the 
pupils  for  study,  and  then  substitute  the  object.  If  you  must  teach  composi- 
tion, let  the  pupils  write  upon  what  they  have  seen.  After  a  time,  give  ten 
minutes  now  and  then  to  asking  the  children  what  they  saw  on  their  way  to 
school. 

Now,  why  is  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  interesting 
itself  in  this  work?  It  is  trying  to  help  the  farmer,  and  it  begins  with  the 
most  teachable  point, — the  child.  The  district  school  can  not  teach  agriculture 
any  more  than  it  can  teach  law  or  engineering  or  any  other  profession  or  trade, 
but  it  can  interest  the  child  in  nature  and  in  rural  problems  and  thereby  fasten 
its  sympathies  to  the  country.  The  child  will  teach  the  parent.  The  coming 
generation  will  see  the  result.  In  the  interest  of  humanity  and  country,  we 
ask  for  help. 


II.      A   SAMPLE    LESSON. 


[This  is  entitled  "Teacher's  Leaflet  No.  1,"  and  was  issued  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  May  10,  1898.] 

Note.— These  leaflets  are  Intended  for  the  teacher,  not  for  the  scholars.  It  is  their 
purpose  to  suggest  the  method  which  a  teacher  may  pursue  in  instructing  children  at 
odd  times  in  nature  study.  The  teacher  should  show  the  children  the  objects  them- 
selves,—should  plant  the  seeds,  raise  the  plants,  collect  the  insects, 
etc. ;  or,  better,  ne  should  interest  the  children  to  collect  the  objects. 
Advanced  pupils,  however,  may  be  given  the  leaflets  and  asked 
to  perform  the  experiments  or  make  the  observations  which  are 
suggested.  The  scholars  themselves  should  be  taught  to  do  the  work 
and  to  arrive  at  independent  conclusions.  Teachers  who  desire  to 
inform  themselves  more  fully  upon  the  motives  of  this  nature-study 
teaching,  should  write  for  a  copy  of  Bulletin  122  of  the  Cornell  Ex- 
periment Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HOW  A  SQUASH  GETS  OUT  OF  THE  SEED. 

BT   L.   H.  BAILET. 

If  one  were  to  plant  seeds  of  a  Hubbard  or  Boston  Marrow 
squash  in  loose  warm  earth  in  a  pan  or  box,  and  were  then  to 
leave  the  parcel  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  he  would  find,  upon 
his  return,  a  colony  of  plants  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  1.  If  he 
had  not  planted  the  seeds  himself  or  had  not  seen  such  plants 
before,  he  would  not  believe  that  these  curious  plants  would  j.  Sq^aash 
ever  grow  into  squash  vines,  so  different  are  they  from  the  plant  a  week 
vines  which  we  know  in  the  garden.     This,  itself,  is  a  most        "'''■ 
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curious  fact, — this  wonderful  difference  between  the  first  and  the  later  stage 
of  all  plants,  and  it  is  only  because  we  know  it  so  well  that  we  do  not  wonder 

tat  it. 

It  may  happen,  however — as  it  did  in  a  pan  of  seed  which 
I  sowed  a  few  days  ago — that  one  or  two  of  the  plants  may 
look  like  that  shown  in  Pig.  2.  Here  the  seed  seems  to  have 
come  up  on  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  one  is  reminded  of 
the  curious  way  in  which  beans  come  up  on  the  stalk  of  the 
young  plant.  If  we  were  to  study  the  matter,  however — as 
we  may  do  at  a  future  time — we  should  find  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  ways  in  which  the  squashes  and  the  beans  raise 
their  seeds  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  com- 
pare the  squash  and  the  bean  at  this  time,  but  we  are  curious 
to  know  why  one  of  these  squash  plants  brings  its  seed  up 
out  of  the  ground  whilst  all  the  others  do  not.  In  order 
to  find  out  why  it  is,  we  must  ask  the  plant,  and  this  asking 
is  what  we  call  an  experiment. 

We   may  first  pull  up  the  two  plants.      The   first  one 
(Fig.  1)  will  be  seen  to  have  the  seed  coats  still  attached  to 
the  very  lowest  part  of  the  stalk  below 
the  soil,  but  the  other  plant  has  no  seed 
at  that  point.     We  will  now  plant  more 
seeds,  a  dozen  or  more  of  them,  so  that 
we  shall  have  enough  to  examine  two  or 
three  times  a  day  for  several  days.     A  day 
or  two  after  the  seeds  are  planted,  we  shall  find  a  little  point 
or  root-like  portion  breaking  out  of  the  sharp  end  of  the  seed, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.     A  day  later  this  root  portion  has  grown 
to  be  as  long  as  the  seed    itself  (Fig.   4),  and 
it  has  turned  directly  downwards  into  the  soil. 
But  there  is    another  most  curious  thing  about 
this  germinating  seed.      Just  where  the  root  is 
breaking  out  of  the  seed  (shown  at  a  in  Fig.  4), 
there    is  a  little  peg  or  projection.     In  Fig.  5, 
about  a  day  later,  the  root  has  grown  still  longer, 
and  this  peg   seems  to  be  forcing  the 
seed  apart.     In  Fig.  6,  however,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  seed   is  really  being 
forced  apart  by  the  stem  or  stalk  above 
the   peg,   for  this  stem   is  now    grow- 
ing longer.    The  lower  lobe  of  the  seed 
has    attached  to   the  peg    (seen  at  it, 
Fig.  6),  and  the  seed  leaves  are  trying 
to  back  out  of  the  seed, 
still   a  dav  later. 


Fig.  7  shows  the  seed 
The  root  has  now  produced  , 
many"  branches  and  has  thoroughly  established 
itself  in  the  soil.  The  top  is  also  growing  rapidly 
and  is  still  backing  out  of  the  seed,  and_  the 
seed  coats  are  still  firmly  held  by  the  obstmate 


a.  Squash  plant 
vf  h  i ck  kas 
brought  the 
seed-fioatsout 
of  the  ground. 


5.  Third  day  of 
root  growth* 


4.    The  root 
andpeg. 


6.  The  plant, 
breaking 
out  of  the 
seed-coats*  . 


peg- 

Whilst 


we  have  been  seeing  all  these  curi- 
ous things  in  the  seeds  which  we  have  dug  up, 
the  plantlets  which  we  have  not  disturbed  have  been  commg 
through  the  soil.  If  we  were  to  see  the  plant  in  Fig.  7,  as 
it  was  "coming  up,"  it  would  look  like  Fig.  8.  It  is 
tugging  awav  trying  to  get  its  head  out  of  the  bonnet  which 
is  iSeged  down  underneath  the  soil,  and  it  has  "got  its  back 
up  "  in  the  operation.  In  Fig.  9  it  has  escaped  from  its  trap 
and  it  is  laughing  and  growing  in  delight.      It  must  no-vy 
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8.    The  .plant  just, 
coming  up. 


10.      The   plant 
.straightening  up. 


strengthen  itself  up,  as  it  is  doing  in  J'ig.  10, 

and  it  is  soon   standing  proud  and  straight,  as 

in  Pig.  1.      "W"e  now  see 

that  the   reason  why  the 

seed  came  up  on  the  plant 

in  Fig.   2  is    because    in 

some  way  the  peg  did  not 

hold  the  seed  coats  down 

(see    Fig.    13),    and   the 

expanding  leaves    are 

pinched     together,     and 
they  must  get  themselves  loose  as  best  they  can. 

There  is  another  thing  about  this  curious  squash  plant 
which  we  must  not  fail  to  notice,  and  this  is  the  fact  that 
these  first  two  leaves  of  the  plantlet  came  out  of  the  seed 
and  did  not  grow  out  of  the  plant  itself.  "We  must 
notice,  too,  that  these  leaves  are 
much  smaller  when  they  are  first 
drawn  out  of  the  seed  than  they 
are  when  the  plantlet  has  straight- 
ened itself  up.  That  is,  these 
leaves  increase  very  much  in  size 
after  they  reach  the  light  and  air. 
The  roofs  of  the  plantlet  are  now 
established  in  the  soil  and  are  tak- 
ing in  food  which  enables  the  plant 
to  grow.  The  next  leaves  which 
appear  will  be  very  different  from 
these  first  or  seed  leaves. 

These  later  ones  are  called  the  true  leaves.  They 
grow  right  out  of  the  little  plant  itself.  Fig.  11  shows 
these  true  leaves  as  they  appear  on  a  young  crookneck 
squash  plant,  and  the  plant  now  begins  to  look  much  like 
a    squash   vine. 


We  are  npw 
curious  to  know 
how  the  stem 
grows  when  it 
backs  out  of  the 
and  pulls 

the  little  seed  leaves  with  it, 
and  how  the  root  grows 
downwards  into  the  soil. 
Now  let  us  pull  up  another 
seed  when  it  has  sent  a  single 
root  about  two  inches  deep 
into  the  earth.  We  will 
wash  it  very  carefully  and 
lay  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper.  Then  we 
will  lay  a  ruler  alongside  of  it,  and  make 

an  ink  mark  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  tip,  and  two  or 
three  other  marks  at  equal  distances  above  (Fig.  12).*  We  will 
now  carefully  replant  the  seed.    Two  days  later  we  will  dig  it 


9.  The  plant  liber- 
ated J  Yom  the  seed- 
foats. 


12.     Mark- 
ing    the 
root. 


•  Note. — Common  ink  will  not  answer  for  this  purpose  liecause  it "  runs  "  when  the  root 
is  wet,  but  Indelible  ink,  used  formarklng  linen  or  for  drawing,  should  be  used.  It  should 
also  be  said  that  the  root  of  the  commou  pumpkin,  and  of  the  summer  bush  squasnes,  is 
too  fibrous  and  branchy  for  this  test.  It  should  be  stated,  also,  that  the  root  does  not  grow 
at  its  very  tip,  but  chiefly  in  a  narrow  zone  just  back  of  the  tip ;  but  the  determination  of 
this  point  is  rather  too  difficult  for  the  beginner,  and,  moreover,  it  is  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  this  tract.  
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up,  when  we  shall  most  likely  find  a  condition  something  like  that  in  Fig. 
13.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  marks  B,  C,  B,  are  practically  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  as  before,  and  they  are  also  the  same  distance  from  the  peg  AA. 
The  point  of  the  root  is  no  longer  at  DD,  however,  but  has  grown  on  to  f! 
The  root,  therefore,  has  grown  almost  wholly  in  the  end  portion. 

Now   let  us  make  a  similar  experiment  with  the  stem  or  stalk.     "We  will 


tx,    The  root  grows  in  the  ena         14.    The  marking  of  the  stem,  and  the  spreadinz  aiart 
portions.  0/ the  marks. 


mark  a*young  stem,  as  at  A  in  I"ig.  14;  but  the  next  day  we  shall  find  that 
these  marks  are  'farther  apart  than  when  we  made  them  (B,  Fig.  14).  The 
marks  have  all  raised  themselves  above  the  ground  as  the  plant  has  grown. 
The  stem,  therefore,  has  grown  between  the  joints  rather  than  from  the  tip. 
The  stem  usually  grows  most  rapidly,  at  any  given  time,  at  the  upper  or 
younger  portion  of  the  joint  (or  internode) ;  and  the  joint  soon  reaches  the 
limit  of  its  growth  and  becomes  stationary,  and  a  new  one  grows  out  above  it. 

Natural  science  consists  in  two  things, — seeing  what  you  look  at,  and  drawing 
proper  conclusions  from,  what  you  see. 


Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  idea  of  "nature  study"  did  not 
originate  at  Cornell  University.  Nature  study  has  been  the  dream  of  the  best 
teachers  for  a  century,  and  perhaps  always,  and  of  late  years  is  made  prominent 
in  all  the  best  schools.  Its  value  as  a  preparation  for  life  on  the  farm  is  also 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  was  pointed  out  long  before  Cornell  University  took 
up  the  work.  The  credit  due  to  Cornell  University  is  that  of  being  the  first  to 
actually  carry  out  the  work  on  a  great  scale,  and  of  putting  it  in  forms  so 
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attractive  and  clear  as  to  at  once  excite  interest  and  carry  conviction.  I  do 
not  know,  in  history,  of  any  other  such  success  in  popularizing  the  test  form 
of  educational  work. 

In  addition  to  this  work  carried  on  directly  with  the  common  schools,  a 
farmers'  reading  course  was  established,  on  the  "  Chautauqua  plan,"  which,  in 
1898,  had  a  membership  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred,  and  was  rapidly 
increasing.  This  course  occupies  four  winters,  and  leads  to  a  certificate  to  all 
who  complete  the  course  and  pass  the  examinations.  In  this  way  real  univer- 
sity education  is  brought  to  the  very  doors  of  the  farmers.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  Cornell  work  is  the  organization  of  children  of  rural  districts  into 
"  Cornell  Junior  Nationalists'  Clubs,"  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  systematic 
study  of  natural  objects. 

While  Cornell  University,  as  the  leader  in  this  work,  is  entitled  to  the 
recognition  here  given,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  any  longer  alone 
in  it.  Its  great  success  has  stirred  the  whole  country,  and  universities  and 
normal  schools  everywhere  are  every  day  putting  more  stress  not  only  upon 
nature  study,  but  upon  its  importance  as  a  foundation  for  successful  work  on 
the  farm.  The  facts  here  given  are  intended  as  a  stimulus  to  such  farmers  as 
may  see  them ,  to  lead  them  to  appreciate  the  economic  value  of  the  work,  and 
aid  the  authorities  of  their  own  states  in  establishing  it  among  themselves,  or 
to  demand  it,  as  the  farmers  of  "Western  New  York  did,  if  the  authorities  are 
not  acting. 

III.      AG-RICXTIiTUEAl   EDUCATION   IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

Space  permits  only  such  reference  to  agriculture  in  foreign  countries  as  may 
serve  to  disabuse  any  minds  of  the  impression  that  systematic  instruction  in 
agriculture  is  a  new  thing,  or  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  Although  we  are 
now  doing  more  in  this  direction  than  any  other  country,  we  were  by  no  means 
the  earliest  in  the  field.  Agricultural  instruction  in  schools  of  all  grades  dates 
back,  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  perhaps  longer.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  there  is  perhaps  no 
country  in  which  provision  is  not  made  for  agricultural  instruction  wholly,  or 
more  usually  partly,  at  public  expense,  and  in  many  it  begins  in  the  public 
schools.  Information  on  this  point  may  be  had  by  those  interested  in  the  later 
reports  of  the  United  States  Commission  of  Education,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  more  or  less  reference  to  the  subject.  These  reports  can  be  found  in  any 
considerable  public  library.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  each  country  develops 
according  to  its  necessities  and  the  character  of  its  people.  The  principles 
involved  must  be  the  same  everywhere,  but  the  methods  both  of  procedure  and 
administration  will  differ.  Eor  Americans,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  best 
example  is  unquestionably  that  of  the  state  of  New  Tork,  and  naturallv  so 
since  it  is  our  richest  state,  and  can  spend  most  money  in  this  direction.  Not 
all  OUT  states  can  yet  do  what  New  Tork  is  doing,  but  a  somewhat  careful 
study  of  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  find  as  to  agricultural  instruction  abroad 
suggests  nothing  of  value  for  imitation  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  work  of 
JTew  York  and  all  other  states  which  are  following  her  lead. 
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I.     HOW    TO     OBTAIN    PUBLIC    DOCUMENTS. 

Agricultural  literature  is  of  three  kinds  : — 

1.  Elaborate  reports,  or  similar  documents,  usually  containing  exhaustive 
statements  of  facts,  with  statistical  tables,  diagrams,  maps,  and  more  or  less 
discussion.  The  preparation  of  such  papers  is  very  expensive,  owing  to  the 
great  amount  of  valuable  time  employed,  and  the  cost  of  the  experiments  or 
surveys  of  which  they  give  the  results.  Such  papers  are  properly  called 
"authorities,"  because  they  contain  the  results  of  original  research,  properly 
authenticated.  They  supply  the  facts  upon  which  discussion  proceeds.  The 
facts  contained  in  these  documents  would  never  be  collected  at  private  expense, 
nor  would  any  publishing  house  undertake  to  print  them.  They  are  almost 
exclusively  government  publications.  Very  valuable  statistics  are  gathered  by 
leading  trade  organizations  in  regard  to  prices  and  crops. 

This  most  expensive  of  all  literature  can  usually  be  had,  postage  free,  for 
the  asking,  provided  the  proper  authorities  are  satisfied  that  good  use  will  be 
made  of  what  is  asked  for.  The  editions,  however,  are  usually  limited.  Such 
books  can  usually  be  found  in  all  large  libraries. 

2.  Brief  monographs,  usually  called  "bulletins"  or  "circulars,"  giving 
the  gist  of  existing  information  on  a  single  topic,  and  usually  intended  for 
popular  reading.  The  most  notable  of  these  are  the  "Farmers'  Bulletins," 
published  by  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Bulletins  of  the  Experi- 
ment Stations.  Nearly  all  such  publications  can  be  obtained  free,  although 
some  of  those  published  by  the  United  States  are  sold  at  cost. 

State  publications  are  usually,  and  perhaps  always,  sent  free,  upon  applica- 
tion, to  residents  of  the  state.  Where'  possible  state  oflBcials  will  usually  send 
them  to  applicants  residing  in  other  states.  To  obtain  state  documents  it  is 
only  necessary  to  address  the  state  "bureau,"  "commission,"  "board,"  or 
"department,"  which  issues  them,  stating  what  is  desired.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  know  the  name  of  any  official,  although,  when  known,  it  may  be  used. 
The  address  of  these  bodies  is  nearly  always  at  the  capital  of  the  state.  It  is 
the  business  of  a  good  farmer  to  know,  as  to  his  own  state,  the  proper  titles  of 
the  officers  issuing  publications,  and  to  address  them  for  any  publication  desired. 

Experiment  Stations,  although  mainly  supported  by  the  United  States,  are 
considered,  in  respect  to  publications,  as  state  institutions.  They  are  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  send  their  publications  outside  the  states  in  which  they 
are  located,  and  a  few  of  them  are  rather  illiberal  in  that  respect.  Eor  the 
most  part,  however,  the  Experiment  Stations  send  their  publications  to  all 
applicants,  wherever  located.    All  Experiment  Stations,  probably,  keep  lists  of 
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addresses  of  farmers  within  the  state,  to  whom  the  station  publications  are 
mailed,  regularly,  as  they  appear,  and  without  application.  Any  one  may 
have  his  name  placed  on  that  list,  by  sending  it,  with  his  address,  to  the  station . 
Many  state  boards,  and  perhaps  all,  pursue  a,  similar  course.  All  farmers 
should  get  their  names  onto  all  such  lists. 

In  writing  to  Experiment  Stations  for  publications,  or  for  information,  it  is 
always  as  well,  and  frequently  best,  to  use  no  name  of  any  official.  He  may 
be  absent,  or  have  left  the  institution,  and  the  letter  remain  a  long  time 
unanswered.  The  better  form  of  address  is,  "Director  TT.  S.  Agricultural 
Exp.  Station." 

The  location  of  the  stations  does  not  change,  and  there  is  always  a  director. 
He  will  receive  the  letter,  and  send  the  publication  asked  for,  or,  if  it  is  a 
request  for  information,  refer  it  to  the  proper  member  of  the  staff  for  reply. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  with  the  name  of  the  college  or  university  with  which  each  is 
connected. 


LOCATION  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGES. 


State. 

Alabama 

Canebkake  Station 
Arizona  Sttb-station 
akka.nsab 
Calieoknia 

Sub-stations 


EoRBSTEY  Stations 

Colorado 
Connecticut 


Postoffiee. 

Auburn 

TJniontown 

Tucson,  Phoenix 

Fayetteville 

Berkeley 
C  Paso  Kobles 
)  Tulare 
1  Jackson 
v.  Chino 
f  Ohico 
\  Santa  Monica 

Fort  Collins 

New  Haven 

Storrs 


Name  of  college  with  which 
station  is  connected. 

Agricultural    and    Mechanical 
College  of  Alabama. 

University  of  Arizona. 
Arkansas  Industrial  University. 
University  of  California. 


Agricultural  College  of  Colorado 
Storrs  Agricultural  College. 


Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuckt 


(These  stations  are  independent  of  each  other.) 

Newark  Delaware  College. 

Lake  City  Florida  Agricultural  College. 

Experiment  Georgia  State  College  of  Agri- 

culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Moscow  University  of  Idaho. 

Urbana  University  of  Illinois. 

Lafayette  Purdue  University. 

Ames  Iowa  State  College  of  Agricul- 

ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Manhattan  Kansas     State    Agricultural 

College. 

Lexington  Agricultural    and    Mechanical 

College  of  Kentucky. 
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State. 
LoiriSIANA 

No.   1,    Sugar  Exp. 
Station 

No.  2,  State  Exp. 

No.  3,  North  Louisiana 
Exp.  Station 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachttsbtts — 

(State  Station) 

Hatch  Station 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey — 

(State  Station) 

(Ag.  College  Station) 
New  Mexico 


New  York — 
(State  Station) 
(Cornell  Station) 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsyltania 
Khode  Island 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 
"West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Post-offloe. 


Audubon  Park, 
New  Orleans 
Baton  Rouge 

Calhoun 
Orono 
College  Park 

Amherst 
Amherst 


Name  of  college  with  whicli 
station  is  connected. 


Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Maine  State  College. 
Maryland  Agricultural  College. 


Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College. 

Agricultural  College  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

St.  Anthony  Park      University  of  Minnesota. 

Agricultural  College  Mississippi     Agricultural    and 
Mechanical  College. 

Columbia  University  of  Missouri. 

Bozeman  Montana  Agricultural  College. 

Lincoln  University  of  Nebraska. 

Eeno  Nevada  State  University. 

Durham  New     Hampshire     College    of 

Agriculture    and    the  Me- 
chanic Arts. 


New  Brunswick 
New  Brunswick 
Mesilla  Park 


Geneva 

Ithaca 

Ealeigh 

-Pargo 

Wooster 

Stillwater 

Corvallis 
State  College 
Kingston 

Clemson  College 
Brockings 
Knoxville 
College  Station 

Logan 

Burlington 

Blacksburg 

Pullman 
Morgantown 
Madison 
Laramie 


At  Eutgers  College. 

Eutgers  College. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic 
Arts. 


Cornell  University. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  Col. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Ehode  Island  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College. 

South  Dakota   Agricultural  Col. 

University  of  Tennessee. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanieal 
College  of  Texas. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 

University  of  Vermont. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Washington  Agricultural  Col. 

West  Virginia  University. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

University  of  Wyoming. 


The  process  of  obtaining  United  States  publications  is  somewhat  less  simple, 
as  there  are  several  avenues  through  which  they  may  be  obtftined, 
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Publications  of  special  value  to  farmers  are  published  mainly  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  the  Interior,  and  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  State  issues  a  monthly  publication  called  "Consular 
Keports."  It  is  regularly  sent,  free,  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  The  majority  of 
the  monthly  numbers  contain  matter  of  great  importance  to  farmers  in  the  way 
of  information  as  to  what  their  competitors  in  foreign'  lands  are  doing.  To 
obtain  the  "Consular  Keports,"  address  Secretary  of  State,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  ask  to  have  it  sent.  Be  sure  to  specify  "monthly  edition^"  as  there 
is  a  daily  edition  of  the  same  matter.  The  daily  edition  is  intended  for  editors 
and  is  not  in  form  for  preservation. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  (Geological  Survey)  issues  reports  and 
papers  in  regard  to  water  supply  and  irrigation,  which  are  distributed  free. 
These  documents  must  be  applied  for,  by  title,  as  they  appear.  Address 
Secretary  for  the  Interior,  Washington. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  a  great  number  of  documents  for 
farmers,  of  which  most  may  be  obtained,  free,  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  in  Congress.  Some,  however,  can  not 
be  obtained  free,  but  must  be  purchased  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Docu- 
ments. The  Department  of  Agriculture  issues  a  monthly  list  of  its  publica- 
tions. Any  person  can  have  this  document  mailed  to  him,  regularly,  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary.  This  is  the  only  document  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  regularly  mailed  free  to  anybody.  All  other  publications  must  be 
applied  for  by  title.  But  one  copy  of  any  document  will  be  mailed  to  a  single 
address. 

The  following  suggestions  will  be  found  useful  to  those  desiring  to  obtain 
the  publications  of  this  department : — 

{a)  Send  on  your  name  to  receive  the  "  Monthly  List  of  Publications." 

(b)  Apply  for  such  as  you  desire  as  soon  as  you  receive  the  list.  Editions 
are  often  small,  and  become  exhausted. 

(c)  If  ordering  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents,  do  not  send 
stamps  in  payment.  The  government  sells  stamps  but  does  not  buy  them 
back.     They  will  not  be  received  under  any  circumstances. 

(d)  The  "Year  Book"  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  never  be 
obtained  of  the  department  by  individuals.  Apply  to  a  Senator  or  the  Eepre- 
sentative  from  your  congressional  district.     During  sessions  of  Congress,  they 

should  be  addressed  at  Washington.    Address  Hon. ,  Senate  Chamber 

(or  House  of  Eepresentatives),  Washington,  D.  C.  When  Congress  is  not  in 
session  they  should  be  addressed  at  their  homes.  The  "  Farmers'  Bulletins," 
also,  are  mainly  distributed  *  by  Senators  and  Eepresentatives,  although  these 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  the  department. 


*Tlils  distribution  of  documents  (and  seeds)  is  a  fine  example  of  tlie  manner  in 
which  "humbug"  is  employed  to  influence  farmers.  The  farmer  receives  a  bulky 
package,  under  the  "frank"  of  his  representative,  and  is  pleased  to  know  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  has  him  in  mind.  He  casually  mentions  the  fact  to  his 
friends,  and  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  they  have  a  good  man  in  Washington  He 
may  or  may  not  read  the  books  or  plant  the  seeds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congress- 
man has  probably  purchased  a  list  of  names  from  those  who  compile  them  for  sale  to 
other  advertisers,  and  which  his  clerk  sends  to  the  document  or  seed  room,  where  the 
clerks  send  out  what  he  orders  under  his  frank.    It  is  very  wasteful. 
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(e)  The  montUy  list  of  publications  always  tells  how  to  get  the  books  pub- 
lished in  the  month  of  its  issue.  There  is  no  way  to  find  out  how  to  get  older 
publications,  or  whether  any  have  been  issued  upon  any  subject,  or  whether  or 
where  they  can  be  had,  if  at  all,  except  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  ask. 

(/)  Postage  must  be  paid  on  all  communications  addressed  to  goYernment 
officials. 

The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the  department  in  regard  to  its 
publications : — 

NOTES  REGARDING  DEPARTMENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  of 
three  classes :  (1)  Serial  publications;  (2)  scientific  and  technical  reports;  and, 
(3)  popular  bulletins. 

The  first  two  classes  are  issued  in  limited  editions  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution,  being  particularly  designed  for  scientific  students  and  for 
libraries  and  institutions  of  learning.  They  are  distributed  free  to  persons 
cooperating  with  or  rendering  the  department  some  service.  Sample  copies 
will  be  sent  if  requested,  but  miscellaneous  applicants  should  apply  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Union  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  whom 
all  publications  not  needed  for  official  use,  except  circulars  and  bulletins  printed 
by  law  for  free  distribution,  are  turned  over  in  accordance  with  the  following 
provision  of  the  act  providing  for  the  public  printing  and  binding  and  the 
distribution  of  public  documents,  viz.: 

Section  67.  All  documents  at  present  remaining  in  charge  of  the  several  Executive 
Departments,  "bureaus,  and  offices  of  the  government  not  required  for  official  use,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  and  hereafter  all  public  docum.ents 
accumulating  in  said  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices  not  needed  for  official  use  shall 
be  annually  turned  over  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  distribution  or  sale. 

The  Farmers'  Bulletins  treat  in  a  practical  manner  of  subjects  of  particular 
interest  to  farmers,  and  are  issued  with  a  view  to  the  widest  possible  circulation. 
These  bulletins  and  circulars  of  information  are  free,  two-thirds  of  them  being 
set  aside  under  the  law  for  distribution  through  senators,  representatives,  and 
delegates  in  Congress.  Applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  stating  both  the  number  and  title  of  the  publication  desired. 

The  department  has  no  list  to  whom  all  publications  are  sent;  the  variety  of 
the  subjects  treated  naturally  restricts  the  distribution  of  most  of  them  to  the 
sections  of  country  to  which  they  are  especially  suitable  and  to  specialists.  The 
Monthly  List  of  Publications,  issued  the  first  of  each  month,  will  be  mailed  to 
all  who  apply  for  it.  In  it  the  titles  of  the  publications  are  given,  with  a  note 
explanatory  of  the  character  of  each,  thus  enabling  the  reader  to  make  intelli- 
gent application  for  such  bulletins  and  reports  as  are  certain  to  be  of  interest  to 
him. 

The  department  can  not  undertake  to  furnish  complete  sets  of  either  Farmers' 
Bulletins  or  other  publications. 

For  the  publications  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  requests  and  remittances  should 
be  directed  to  the  Chief  of  that  bureau. 

For  publications  mentioned  in  the  Monthly  List  preceding,  to  which  a  price 
is  attached  (with  the  exception  of  those  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau),  appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Union  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  accompanied  by  the  price  thereof  as  fixed  by  him  in  accord- 
dance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  61  and  67  of  the  act  providing  for  the 
public  printing  and  binding,  and  the  distribution  of  public  documents,  approved 
January  12,  1895,  and  all  remittances  should  be  made  to  him  and  not  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  such  remittances  should  be  made  by  postal  money 
order  and  not  by  private  check  or  stamps. 
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The  Superintendent  of  Documents  is  not  permitted  to  sell  more  than  one 
copy  of  any  public  document  to  the  same  person. 

The  Superintendent  oj  Doewments  is  not  an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Applications  for  all  other  publications  of  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Do  not  inclose  stamps  when  writing  to  the  department  about  publications; 
it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  reply. 

Please  advise  the  department  of  any  change  of  address. 

In  all  cities  where  there  are  free  or  other  large  public  libraries,  they  can, 
upon  establishing  their  standing  and  capacity  for  storage,  be  made  "  deposi- 
tories" of  public  documents,  to  which  copies  of  all  publications  are  sent. 
Farmers  living  near  any  such  library,  or  in  most  cases  any  college  or  univer- 
sity, will  find  sets  of  public  documents. 

Granges,  or  other  organizations  of  farmers  whose  secretary  will  take  the 
trouble  to  keep  watch  of  what  the  government  or  state  publishes,  and  apply  for 
them  promptly,  may  very  soon  collect  an  exceedingly  valuable  library;  that  is, 
it  will  be  valuable  if  kept  strictly  for  reference,  properly  arranged  and  accessible. 
If  loaned  out  to  members,  who  can  each  get  the  books  for  themselves  by  apply- 
ing, they  will  be  scattered  and  lost.  If  piled  up  in  heaps  under  benches,  and 
covered  with  dust,  they  are  of  no  value.  It  will  not  pay  any  Grange  to  start 
a  reference  library  unless  it  is  certain  that  members  will  use  it.  A  reference 
library  involves  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  in  two  or  three  years,  may  come  to 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  space.  Some  one  must  be  in  charge  of  it,  know  what  is 
in  it,  and  where  to  look  for  what  is  wanted. 

The  state  and  United  States  publications  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  farmers, 
and  should  be  made  use  of. 

3.  The  third  class  of  books  for  farmers  includes  formal  treatises  on  such 
subjects  as  soils,  irrigation,  fertilizers,  fruit-growing,  dairying,  and  the  like,  and 
special  treatises  on  the  cultivation  of  different  crops,  as  tobacco,  cotton,  thcr 
sugar  beet,  etc.  This  class  of  subjects  is  fairly  well  covered  by  government 
bulletins  on  these  subjects,  but  to  the  real  student  no  brief  bulletin  can  take  the 
place  of  a  thorough  treatise.  The  bulletins  are  printed  and  distributed  at  public 
expense  because  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  farmers  should  learn  how  to 
reduce  costs  of  production,  and  they  can  seldom  be  induced  to  expend  money 
for  that  purpose.  The  more  these  brief  bulletins  are  circulated,  however,  the 
greater  will  be  the  demand  for  the  more  extensive  information  which  is  supplied 
by  the  many  excellent  books  upon  the  various  branches  of  husbandry  which  are 
now  rapidly  issuing  from  the  press.  All  books  of  this  -lass  are  issued  by  private 
publishers,  and  must  be  purchased. 

II.      A   PEW  BOOKS   OF   INTEREST   TO   PAEMERS 

The  following  list  of  books  on  various  branches  of  husbandry  and  its 
related  sciences,  will  be  found  convenient.  There  are  great  numbers  of  such 
books,  and  I  have  simply  chosen  from  those  with  which  I  happen  to  be  familiar. 
The  selection,  under  each  head,  will  be  found  to  cover  the  subject  fairly  well 
for  the  general  reader.  The  absence  of  any  good  book  published  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  list,  merely  shows  that  I  am  not  personally  familiar  with  it,  or 
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that  it  is  too  extensive  or  abstruse  for  popular  reading,  or  too  expensive,  or, 
possibly,  that  it  has  been  published  many  years,  and  may  be  out  of  print,  or 
likely  to  be  soon  superseded.  The  books  named  here  are  standard  works,  easy 
to  read  and  understand. 

All  these  books  can  be  obtained  at  the  prices  named,  either  by  ordering  from 
the  nearest  book  store  or  by  remitting  the  amount  direct  to  the  publisher,  who 
will  send  them  postage  paid. 

I  have  roughly  classified  the  publications  under  some  of  the  headings  of  the 
Books  of  this  volume.  Subjects  run  into  each  other  so  much  that  no  exact 
classification  can  easily  be  made. 

THE  LARGER  ASPECTS  OF  FARM  LIFE. 

This  Book  consists  of  a  brief  exposition  of  accepted  opinion  as  to  the 
social  tendencies  of  our  race.  Literature  upon  this  subject  is  abundant,  if  not 
excessive,  but  I  know  of  no  publication,  other  than  the  brief  statement  of  the 
text,  which  singles  out  the  farmer  and  his  interests  for  special  discussion.  The 
reader,  however,  who  desires  to  look  into  the  subject  more  deeply  may  be  aided 
by  the  following  suggestions: — 

The  doctrine  which  we  call  Evolution  is  a  growth  which  blossomed  and 
fructified  in  the  writings  of  Charles  Darwin,*  whose  patient  investigations, 
extended  over  many  years,  supplied  the  first  data  which  were  generally  accepted 
as  an  adequate  physical  basis  of  the  doctrine.  His  conclusions,  advanced 
tentatively,  and  with  a  modesty  unusual  even  in  a  great  scholar,  have  been 
abundantly  justified  by  the  results  of  the  labors  of  two  generations  of  investi- 
gators, but  his  great  book — "  The  Origin  of  Species  " — has  never  been  super- 
seded, and  is  not  likely  to  be.  The  student  who  desires  to  acquire  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  applied  to  the  moral,  social,  and 
spiritual  world,  will  do  best  to  begin  with  the  "  Origin  of  Species."  There 
must  be  some  basis  of  fact  upon  which  to  reason  intelligently.  This  is  best 
supplied  by  a  study  of  the  physical  history  of  the  development  of  the  existing 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life;  and  the  original  study,  when  confirmed, 
as  in  this  case,  by  the  observations  of  all  later  observers,  is  always  the  best.  It 
has  a  certain  life  which  is  necessarily  wanting  in  all  subsequent  discussion. 

"The  Origin  of  Species  "  may  be  obtained  in  the  United  States  in  editions 
as  stated  below. 

The  collection  and  digestion  of  the  facts  which  form  the  physical  basis  of 
evolution  possibly  mark  the  limit  of  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect  in 
that  direction.  The  phenomena  of  social  evolution  are  so  vast  and  varied 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  collect,  classify,  and  comprehend  them  in  any  Sdch 
manner  as  to  make  of  them  a  sound  basis  of  inductive  reasoning.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  ("  Principles  of  Sociology  ")  has  done,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be  done  in 
this  direction,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  mind  as  do  the  physical  facts  collected 
by  Darwin  and  his  successors.     To  me,  and  probably  to  most  men,  the  doctrine 


*Mr.  Darwin  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  evolution  of 
species. 
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of  social  evolution  is  not  an  induction  from  observed  facts,  but  is,  rather, 
inferred,  deductively,  from  the  general  course  of  history,  and  from  the  con- 
viction that  one  plan  runs  through  all  the  operations  of  the  universe. 

And  yet  there  is  no  doctrine  more  firmly  implanted  in  human  conviction 
than  that  which  teaches  that  all  human  progress  is  the  result  of  irresistible 
natural  forces,  operating  by  immutable  natural  laws,  to  produce  inevitable 
results.  While  perhaps  incapable  of  demonstration  in  any  scientific  sense, 
this  seems  to  accord  with  all  human  experience.  The  doctrine  has  passed  into 
the  current  thought  of  the  people. 

There  is  great  danger  in  that  doctrine.  However  true  it  may  be,  it  is  still 
dangerous.  It  tends  to  fatalism,  and  to  the  belief  that  man  is  controlled  by 
his  environment  and  is  irresponsible.  The  social  force  is  the  result  of  the 
social  will.  The  social  will  is  the  aggregate  of  the  individual  wills.  The 
individual  will  is  what  the  individual  makes  it.  Bach  individual  is  therefore 
responsible  for  a  fixable  quantity  of  the  social  will  and  social  force,  and  to  the 
extent  that  his  will  is  good  or  evil  he  changes  the  course  of  human  progress. 
If  he  is  a  mighty  man  his  influence  is  mighty.  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Wilberforce, 
Lincoln,  Moody  were  tremendous  influences  of  social  force.  If  the  man  is 
trifling  his  influence  is  trifling.  But  whether  weak  or  mighty  the  responsibility 
of  the  man  is  the  same.  Man  is  influenced  by  his  environment,  but  not  con- 
trolled by  it.  And  he  largely  creates  his  environment.  It  is  unhealthy  for 
men  to  come  to  think  otherwise  than  this,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  advise  general 
readers  to  study  social  evolution  without  warning  them  against  inferences 
not  justified  by  facts,  and  which  educated  evolutionists  do  not  make. 

As  I  write  this  upon  a  railroad  train  I  overhear  two  brutes,  sitting  in  front 
of  me,  talking  disgustingly.  They  are  in  human  form,  well  dressed,  with 
delicate  hands,  evidently  with  money  to  spend.  Hardly  a  word  that  they  say 
could  be  printed.  "When  they  turn  their  faces  to  me  I  see  that  they  are 
degenerates.  I  recognize  that  the  extinction  to  which  they  are  hastening  is 
desirable  for  mankind,  and  merciful  to  themselves.  They  are  corrupting  each 
other  as  they  talk,  and  doubtless  corrupt  many  whom  they  meet.  Their  own 
bad  wills  have  made  them  what  they  are,  and  they  change  the  aggregate  of 
existing  social  force  in  ways  for  which  they  are  responsible.  Evolution  does 
not  teach  fatalism. 

If  the  general  reader  who  has  become  familiar  with  Darwin's  great  work 
will  then  obtain  a  copy  of  Dr.  Jordan's  "  Foot-uotes  on  Evolution,"  he  will 
be  as  well  equipped  as  is  necessary  for  appreciating  current  forms  of  reasoning 
upon  social  topics.  If  he  wishes  to  go  further,  and  is  prepared  to  do  some 
rather  hard  thinking,  he  can  perhaps  do  no  better  than  to  get  two  books  which 
hftve  had  a  wide  circulation  in  America,  namely,  "  Kidd's  Social  Evolution  " 
with  which  he  may  or  may  not  fully  agree,  and  "Drummond's  Ascent  of 
Man."  Those  who  have  well  read  all  the  foregoing  books,  will  find  them- 
selves thereby  introduced  into  a  great  sea  of  literature  upon  social  topics,  over 
which  they  need  no  further  guidance  from  me. 

The  titles,  publishers,  and  prices  of  these  books  are  as  follows: — 

Thb  OEiGiisr  OF  Species. — By  Charles  Darwin.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
Tork.     Price,  $2.00. 
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The  same,  a  cheaper  edition)  published  by  A.  L.  Burt  &  Co.,  97  Eeade 
Street,  New  York,     Price,  75  cents. 

Foot-notes  on  EvoLtmoN. — By  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.     Price,  $1.75. 

Social  Evoltjtion. — By  Benjamin  Kidd.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.     Price,  $1.50.     Paper  cover,  25  cents. 

The  Ascent  oe  Man. — By  Henry  Drummond.  James  Pott  &  Co.,  119 
"West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York.     Price,  $1.00. 

TEE  FARMERS'  EDUCATION. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  books  named  in  the  following  list  will  go  far  to 
make  one  an  educated  farmer.  It  is  a  good  selection  of  late  books  on  many 
farm  topics.  Upon  some  practical  subjects  I  know  of  no  books  which  I  am 
willing  to  recommend. 

Nature  Study. 

Lessons  with  Plants. — By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Price,  $1.10  (postage  in  addition). 

The  Gbeat  World's  Faem. — By  Selina  Gage.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Price,  $1.50. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Husbandry. 

THE   RITKAL   SCIENCE   SBKIES. 

All  the  books  of  this  series  are  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. ,  New  York , 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in 
Cornell  University.  Bach  book  is  written  by  a  specialist  in  the  subject  treated. 
New  volumes  are  constantly  added  to  the  series,  and  readers  will  be  entirely 
safe  in  ordering  them  as  they  appear.  "  The  numbers  issued  or  announced  at 
the  time  this  book  is  published  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Soil.— By  Prof.  P.  H.  King.     Price,  75  cents. 

The  Fertility  or  the  Land. — By  Prof.  I.  P.  Koberts.    Price,  $1.25. 

The  Principles  of  Aqricultitre. — By  Prof.  L,  H.  Bailey  and  others. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Fertilizers. — By  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees.     Price,  $1.00. 

Principles  oe  PRtriT-GROwiNG. — By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.    Price,  $1.25. 

The  Spraying  of  Plants. — By  Prof.  E.  G.  Lodeman.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  HoRTiciTLTLrKALisTs'  EuLE  Book. — By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  Price, 
75  cents. 

The  Etolittion  of  OtrE  Native  Pritits. — By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey. 
Price,  $2.00. 

The  Pruning  Book.— By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Forcing  Book.— By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.    Price,  $1.00. 

Garden  Making.— By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  and  others.     Price,  $1.00. 

Bush  Fruits.— By  Prof.  F.  "W.  Card.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  Nursery  Book.— By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Survival  of  the  Unlike  (Philosophy  of  Plant  Development). — By 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.     Price,  $2.00. 
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Plant  Bkeeding.— By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.     Price,  $1.00. 
Milk  and  Its  Products. — By  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing.    Price  $1.00. 
Peinciples  or  the  Bkeeding  op  Animals. — By  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer.* 
The  Physiology  of  Plants. — By  Prof.  J.  O.  Aekthen.* 

~  There  are  announced  for  this  series  the  following,  all  by  specialists  in  their 
subjects : — 

Plant  Pathology. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Growing. 

Lbgitminoits  Plants  and  Nitrogen  G-atherinq. 

Irrigation  and  Drainage. 

EuRAL  Wealth  and  Welfare. 

Farm  Poultry. 

The  Kural  Science  Series,  so  far  as  issued,  is  the  most  valuable  collection  ol 
books  on  rural  topics  in  the  English  language.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  volumes  to  follow  will  be  of  equally  high  character. 

Other  Books  on  Parm  Topics. 

How  Crops  Feed. — By  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York,  1890.    Price,  $2.00. 

How  Crops  Grow. — By  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York,  1868.    Price,  $2.00. 

These  two  books  by  Professor  Johnson,  of  Yale  University,  are  standard 
books  on  their  subjects,  but,  like  nearly  all  books  of  their  class,  published  more 
than  ten  years  since,  devote  more  space  to  pure  science  than  is  now  thought 
desirable. 

Agriculture  in  Some  or  Its  Relations  with  Chemistry. — By  Prof. 
F.  H.  Storer.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  In  two  volumes.  Price, 
$5.00.  This,  like  the  two  volumes  immediately  preceding,  is  a  standard  work, 
requiring  careful  thought.  There  are  many  excellent  books  of  the  same  class 
but  upon  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  modern  books  of  general 
agriculture  are  likely  to  be  more  helpful  to  the  modern  farmer.  They  usually 
go  right  to  the  pith  of  farm  practice,  introducing  only  so  much  of  science  as 
is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  hand. 

Horticulture. 

California  Vegetables. — By  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson.  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco,  1897.     Price,  $2.00. 

California  Fruits. — By  Prof.  B.  J.  Wickson.  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco,  revised  edition,  1899.     Price, 

These  are  the  standard  books  for  Pacific  Coast  practice,  which,  in  many 
respects,  differs  from  eastern  practice.  A  new  edition  of  California  Fruits  is  in 
preparation,  to  be  issued  during  the  season  of  1899. 

The  Raisin  Industry. — By  Gustave  Eisen.  H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  1890.     Price,  $2.00. 


"Not  yet  published.    May,  1899. 
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Grape  CtTLTrRE  and  "Winb  Making.— By  Prof.  Geo.  Husman.  Payot, 
tTpham  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  1887.     Price,  $2.00. 

(This  should  be  supplemented  by  later  publications  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, on  varieties  and  resistant  vines.) 

The  American  Protts.— By  John  J.  Thomas.  "Wm.  "Wood  &  Co.,  New 
York,  Revised  1897.     Price,  $2.50. 

The  Ntjt  Ctjltttrisx.— By  Andrew  S.  Puller.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York,  1896.     Price  $1.00. 

Dairying. 

The  Dairyman's  Manital.— By  Henry  Stewart.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York,  1888.    Price,  $2.00. 

American  Dairying.— By  H.  B.  Gurler.  The  J.  H.  Sander's  Publishing 
Co.,  Chicago,  1894.    Price,  $1.00. 

Testing  Milk  and  Its  Products.— By  Prof.  B.  H.  Parrington  and  Prof. 
P.  "W.  "WoU.     Price,  $1.00. 

A  B  C  IN  Cheese-making. — By  J.  H.  Monrad.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
,  York,  1894.    Price,  50  cents. 

Outlines  oe  Dairy  Bacteriology. — By  Prof.  H.  L.  Kussell.  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York,  1898.     Price,  $1.00. 

Livestock. 

Peeds  and  Peeding.  By  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry.  Published  by  the  author, 
Madison,  Wis.     Price,  $2.00. 

Stock  Breeding. — By  Prof.   Mauley  Miles.      D.   Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1883.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Domestic  Sheep. — By  Henry  Stewart.  American  Sheep  Breeder, 
Chicago,  1898.     Price,  $1.00. 

American  Horses  and  Horse  Breeding. — By  John  Dimon.  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York,  1895.     Price,  $3.50. 

AMiiRiCAN  Cattle.  By  Lewis  P.  Allen.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.50. 

Swine  Husbandry. — By  P.  D.  Coburn.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York, 
Price,  $1.75. 

Poultry. 

The  American  Standard  of  Perfection  in  Poultry. — Price,  $1.00. 
(This  book  is  published  and  revised  from  time  to  time,  by  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  It  describes  the  "  points  "  of  all  recognized  breeds.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York.) 

Bees  and  Bee-keeping. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee. — By  L.  L. 
Langstroth,  1859,  revised.  Price,  $1.00.  May  be  obtained  of  Orange  Judd  Co., 
New  York. 

The  a  B  C  or  Bee  Culture. — By  A,  L.  Root.    Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 

York,  1895.     Price,  $1.25. 

Miscellaneous. 

Irrigation  Parming. — By  Lute  Wilcox.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York, 
1895.    Price,  $2.00. 
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The  Amkbican  Sttgab  Indttstet. — By  Herbert  Myrick,  and  Prof.  W.  C. 
'  Stubbs.    Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York,  1898.     Price,  50  cents.    (Sugar  beets.) 

The  Tobacco  Leaf. — By  J.  B.  Killegrew  and  Herbert  Myrick.  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York,  1897.     Price,  $2.00 

Economic  Bntomoloqt. — By  John  B.  Smitb.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia,  1896.    Price,  $2.50. 

Plant  Lite  on  the  Faem. — By  Maxwell  T.  Masters.  Orange  Judd  Co., 
1885.    Price,  $1.00. 

Deainaoe  for  Profit  and  Drainage  for  Health. — By  Geo.  B.  "Waring, 
Jr.     Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York,     Price,  $1.50. 

GrOVERNMENT  FORESTRY  ABROAD. — By  Gustave  Pincbot.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.     Paper,  75  cents,  with  postage  added. 

Practicability  of  the  American  Forest  Administration. — By  B.  E. 
Femow.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Paper.  Price,  75  cents,  plus  10 
cents  for  postage. 

Forest  Planting. — By  H.  Nicholas  Jarchow.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York,  1897.    Price,  $1.50. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  and  many  more  books  of  a  general  nature, 
there  are  excellent  special  publications  giving  the  experience  of  practical  men 
in  the  production  of  all  crops  and  the  conduct  of  all  farm  operations.  Their 
names  can  be  learned  from  the  publishers'  catalogues  and  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  agricultural  press. 

The  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York,  publishes  more  strictly  agricultural  books 
than  any  other  American  house,  and,  in  addition,  it  includes  in  its  catalogue 
the  more  important  publications  of  other  publishers.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany perhaps  comes  next.  The  catalogues  of  these  two  houses  will  almost 
certainly  indicate  to  any  farmer  just  how  to  get  any  special  information  which 
he  needs.  The  wonderful  intellectual  awakening  of  the  farmers  which  is  now 
going  on  is  stimulating  the  preparation  of  books  on  rural  topics,  and  within  a 
short  time  it  is  probable  that  the  lists  of  most  publishers  will  contain  many 
books  of  importance  on  rural  topics. 

Upon  the  topics  treated  in  Book  Fourth  I  know  of  little  literature  of  a 
popular  nature.  The  best  means  of  information  in  regard  to  banking  and 
railroads  are  oficial  reports,  state  and  national,  and  articles  in  such  periodicals 
as  the  Forum,  North  American  Review,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  American 
Journal  of  Economics,  and  similar  periodicals  more  or  less  familiar  to  all. 
Perhaps  the  best  sources  of  information  on  these  and  kindred  topics,  including 
finance  in  all  its  aspects,  and  civic  and  social  movements,  are  the  publications 
which  are  appearing  every  year,  of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
Columbia  University  (both  these  obtainable  from  the  Macmillan  Co.),  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia),  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(Baltimore).  All  these  can  be  found  in  any  large  library,  or  catalogues  con- 
taining titles  and  authors  can  be  obtained  at  the  addresses  given.  These  papers 
are  all  monographs  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  America,  and  are  written  from 
all  sides  of  most  important  questions.  They  are  somewhat  expensive,  but  a  good 
popular  demand  would  soon  result  in  reduced  prices.  Conant's  History  op 
Modern  Banks  of  Issue  is  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1896.    Price,  $3.00. 
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COOPERATION. 

The  literature  of  cooperation  is  abundant,  but  I  have  found  few  books 
published  in  America  which  deal  specially  with  the  details  of  cooperation 
among  farmers.  There. are  books  published  in  Great  Britain  treating  of  pro- 
ductive cooperation  in  farming,  which  has  been  found  successful  there  when 
the  produce  was  assured  of  a  preferential  home  market.  This  occurs  only  when 
the  land  is  owned  by  a  "cooperative  store  "  which  retails  the  produce.  For 
the  most  part  the  authors  of  books  upon  mercantile  cooperation  have  in  mind 
a  saving  by  buying  cheaply,  while  the  object  of  farmers'  marketing  associations 
is  to  gain  by  obtaining  high  prices.  Both  seek  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
middlemen,  and  to  themselves,  so  far  as  possible,  do  the  work  of  those  which 
are  necessary.  The  cooperation  of  labor  does  not  usually  consist  in  forming 
societies  to  sell  the  labor,  but  for  regulating  its  price,  and  preventing  those  not 
members  of  the  societies  from  getting  work.  These  are  called  trade  unions, 
and  the  literature  concerning  them  is  voluminous.  The  books  on  cooperation 
are  sometimes  written  by  enthusiasts  who  have  not  had  practical  experience 
with  its  difficulties.  The  English  Cooperative  "Wholesale  Society  issues  a  great 
number  of  valuable  tracts,  apparently  mailed  free  to  any  applicant.  Address 
the  Central  Cooperative  Board ,  City  Buildings,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester, 
England.  The  Cooperative  News  is  a  weekly  paper,  the  oficial  organ  of  English 
cooperative  societies.  Address,  Cooperative  News,  Long  Millgate,  Manchester, 
England.  It  is  published  at  one  penny  a  week.  Something  is  doubtless  added 
for  foreign  postage.  The  same  society  publishes  the  Reports  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  British  Cooperative  Congress,  which  are  wonderful  documents. 
I  do  not  know  the  price. 

The  following  books  on  some  of  the  forms  of  cooperation  have  been 
selected  from  a  large  number  of  titles,  and  together  will  give  a  very  fair  idea 
of  what  different  people  understand  by  cooperation  and  the  progress  which  it 
is  making  in  this  and  other  countries. 

A  Tkeatisb  OH"  CooPBKATiVE  SAVINGS  AND  LoAN  BANKS. — By  Seymour 
Dexter.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1894.     Price,  $1.25. 

How  TO  Cooperate. — By^Herbert  Myrick.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York. 
Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  25  cents. 

Labor  Copartnership. — By  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  1898.    Price,  $1.75. 

Proeit  Sharing  between  Emplotbb  and  EMPLOTSE.^By  N.  P.  Gil- 
more.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1889.     Price,  $1.75. 

History  oe  Cooperation  in  America. — By  Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis,  Prof. 
Amos  G.  Warner,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Shinn,  and  Mr.  David 
R.  Eandall.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  Baltimore,  1888.  Price,  $3.50. 
(This  book  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  cooperative  work  in  America  up 
to  the  date  of  its  publication,  but  it  has,  I  believe,  no  mention  of  any  coopera- 
tive marketing  society.) 

People's  Banks. — By  Henry  W.  Wolf.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London, 
1893.  (This  is  an  English  book,  and  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  price.  It  is  a 
book  of  only  261  pages,  and  will  not  be  found  expensive.    It  may  be  ordered 
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of  any  bookseller  or  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Tork,  who  are  large 
importers  of  English  books.  It  describes  cooperative  banking  as  it  exists  in 
various  countries  of  Europe.) 

The  Tariff  Question. 

It  is  a  little  curious,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  there  is  no  strictly 
modern,  non-political,  American  book,  of  moderate  price,  by  an  able  man, which 
takes  the  side  of  "  Protection  "  in  the  tariff  controversy.  As  stated  elsewhere, 
the  non-political  writers  all  seem  to  be  free  traders.  A  few  such  books  which 
have  been  written  seem  mostly  out  of  print.  The  best  I  can  find  is  the  follow- 
ing, written  by  an  Englishman: — 

Sophisms  or  Free  Tbadb. — By  Sir  John  Bernard  Byles.  Henry  Carey 
Baird  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1884.     Price,  $1.25. 

A  good  book  on  the  free  trade  side  is — 

Peotbction,  or  Free  Trade. — By  Henry  Gleorge.  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Co.,  New  Tork.    Price,  $1.00;  in  paper,  25  cents. 

The  Single  Tax. 

The  leading  book  favoring  the  single  tax  is,  of  course — 

Pboqbbss  and  Poverty. — By  Henry  George.  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Co.,  New  Tork.    Price,  $1.00;  paper,  25  cents. 

Another  good  book  on  the  same  side  is — 

Natttral  Taxation. — By  Thomas  6.  Shearman.  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Co.,  New  Tork.     Price,  $1.00;  paper,  25  cents. 

On  the  opposite  side  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  good  books,  although  in  this 
case  the  great  majority  of  the  social  and  financial  lights  oppose  the  single  tax. 
Their  utterances,  however,  must  be  mostly  looked  for  in  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  a  few  years  back,  which  is  hardly  accessible,  except  in  public  libraries. 
"Property  and  Progress,"  by  H.  "W.  Mallock,  is  a  reply  to  Mr.  George,  and 
may  be  found  in  many  libraries,  but  now  seems  to  be  out  of  print.  Perhaps  the 
best  "  reply  "  in  book  form  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  nineteenth  century  for  April,  1884,  and  is  republished  in  this  country, 
by  Mr.  George's  publishers,  with  Mr.  George's  rejoinder.  The  title  of  this 
book  is — 

The  Land  Qitbstion. — Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  Tork.  Price, 
$1.00;  paper,  25  cents. 

Excellent  books  to  read  on  the  general  subject  of  taxation  are: — 

Essays  in  Taxation.— By  Prof.  E.  E.  A.  Beligman.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  Tork.    Price,  $3.00. 

Also  a  smaller  work — 

Bqititable  Taxation. — By  Walter  E.  Weyl  and  others.  T.  T.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  Tork,  1892.    Price,  75  cents. 

Currency. 

The  best  book  for  popular  reading,  on  the  gold  side  of  the  money  question, 
is  SoMB  Pacts  about  Money.  By.  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin.  The  pub- 
lishers of  this  book,  however,  are  not  now  in  business,  and  I  can  not  find  that 
the  book  is  in  print.    The  following,  however,  will  be  found  satisfactory : — 
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The  Oasb  against  Bimetalism.— By  Eobert  Giffen.  The  Maomillan 
Co.,  New  Tork,  1892.    Price,  $2.00. 

A  good  book  for  those  who  wish  to  see  an  impartial  discussion  of  the 
subject  is — 

Inteknational  Bimetalism.— By  Prof.  Francis  A.  "Walker.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1896.     Price,  $1.25. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  silver  side  presented  by  a  strong  man  who  will 
not  stoop  to  misrepresentation  should  read 

An  Honest  Dollar.— By  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.     Paper,  75  cents,  plus  10  per  cent  for  postage. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that,  conceding  the  appreciation  of  gold,  it  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  depreciation  of  interest.  Those  who  would  like  to  look  into 
this  are  referred  to — 

Appreciation  and  Interest.- By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.     Price,  75  cents,  plus  10  per  cent  for  postage. 

Trusts. 

A  good  book  about  "  Trusts  "  is — 

Trusts  or  Industrial  Combinations  in  the  United  States. — By  Ernst 
Von  Halle.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1895.     Price,  $1.25. 

Tbe  Referendum. 

The  Swiss  Confederation. — By  Sir  Francis  Ottiwell  Adams.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York,  1894.     Price,  $2.50. 

The  Reeerenditm  in  America. — By  E.  P.  Oberholtzer.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1893.     Price,  $1.50. 

Socialism. 

Out  of  a  great  mass  of  literature  it  seems  to  me  that  the  following  is  as  good 
a  selection  as  can  be  made  for  the  general  reader: — 

The  Cooperative  Commonwealth. — By  Laurence  Gronlund.  Lee  & 
Shepherd,  Boston.    Price,  $1.00.     (Socialistic.) 

The  Quintessence  oe  Socialism. — By.  Dr.  A.  Schaffle.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.    Price,  $1.00.    (Socialistic.) 

Socialism.— By  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1894.     Price,  $1.50.     (Impartial.) 

The  Tyranny  of  Socialism. — By  Yves  Guyot.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York,  1894.    Price,  fl.OO.    (Anti-socialistic.) 

Anarchism.  By  E.  V.  Zenker.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1897.  Price, 
$1.50.  (Anti-anarchistic,  and  showing  the  opposition  of  Anarchism  to 
Socialism.) 

The  "  labor  question "  will  be  found  quite  sufficiently  covered  in  the 
foregoing  works  on  Socialism. 

The  foregoing  list  has  been  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
inform  themselves  upon  the  topics  considered,  but  do  not  have  access  to  large 
libraries,  or  any  convenient  means  of  finding  out  what  books  to  buy.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  found  helpful. 
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SOME     STATISTICS     RELATING    TO     BANKS,     FROM     THE 
REPORT    OF   THE    COMPTROLLR    OF    THE 
CURBEWCY   FOR    1897. 


/.     NATIONAL   BANKS 

Number  of  national  banks  organized  since  1863 5  095 

Number  voluntarily  ceasing  business  since  beginning  of  the 

system 1,125 

Became  insolvent 353 

Total  passed  out  of  the  system 1,478 

Number  in  operation  October  31,  1897 3,617 

Capital  stock  paid  up $637,615,445 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 334,752,000 

Total  capital $972,367,445 

Decrease  in  No.  banks  since  1892  ...           192 

Decrease  in  capital $35,533,620 

No.  shareholders,  July,  1897 281,226 

No.  shareholders  holding  $1,000  or  less 169,948 

No.  holding  $1,000  to  $5,000 79  756 

No.  holding  $5,000  to  $30,000 29[641 

No.  holding  over  $30,000 1,980 

Average  holding,  per  stockholder $8,2:50 

No.  women  shareholders 101,944 

Value  of  shares  held  by  women .  $141,854,200 

National  bank-notes  extant  November,  1897              .  230,131,005 

"                "              "       January,  1883  .    .       .       .  362  651169 

"             "       May,   1891       .    .  170,419,876 

Profit  on  national  bank  circulation,  based  on  deposit  of  United  States  four-per- 
cent bonds,  as  compiled  by  the  government  actuary : — 

October,  1894  .  .      .624  per  cent 

1895 702     "     " 

"        1896 1.030     "     " 

1897 246     "     " 

The  above  is  based  upon  the  estimate  of  six  per  cent  interest  received  by  the 
banks  for  currency  loaned. 

The  account  for  1897  is  made  up  as  follows: — 
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Bonds  deposited $1,000,000 

Currency  received 90  qqq 

Received  by  bank: — 

Interest  on  $90,000,  six  per  cent $5  400 

Interest  on  bonds,  four  per  cent '.'.'.'.      4* 000 


$9,400 


Seductions:- 

Tax 

Cost  of  redemption  , 
Express  charges  .    . 

Plates 

Ag^ts'  fees  .   .   .   . 
Sinking  fund  .   .    . 


$900  00 

45  00 

3  00 

7  50 

7  00 

418  56 

Net  receipts _ 

Interest  at  six  per  cent  on  market  value  of  bonds 


$1,381  06 

$8,018  94 
7,702  50 


Profit  by  circulation,  above  wbat  could  have  been  made  by 

loaning  the  cost  of  the  bonds  at  six  per  cent $316  44 

Or  .246  per  cent  per  annum. 

(Compare  the  rough  statenient  figured  out  in  the  text,  page  144.) 
Deposits  in  national  banks,  October  5,  1897      ....      $1,869,000,000 
It  should  be  evident  that  the  profits  of  national  banks  are  mainly  derived 
from  loaning  this  vast  amount  of  money  deposited,  rather  than  from  the  trivial 
profit  on  circulation. 

Net  earnings  of  national  banks  for  a  series  of  twenty-eight  years,  computed  on 
capital  and  surplus: — 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 
1874. 

1875  . 

1876  . 
1877 

1878  . 

1879  . 

1880  . 

1881  . 
1882 
1883  . 


11.8  per 

cent 

10.4    " 

(( 

10.2   " 

11 

10.7    " 

ii 

10.3   " 

ii 

9.5   " 

li 

8.1   " 

It 

6.3    " 

.<( 

53    " 

(1 

4.8   " 

(( 

6.7    " 

i  1 

8.4   " 

" 

9.5   " 

" 

8.6    " 

it 

1884 8.6  per  cent 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


6.9   "      ' 

7.3    "      ■ 

8.5   "      ■ 

8.8    "      ' 

8.7    "      " 

8.6    "      " 

8.9   "      " 

7.8   "      " 

7.4   •'      " 

5.6   "      " 

5.0   '=      " 

5.4  "      " 

5.4   "      •' 

Prom  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  as  the  country  grows  richer  and  money 
more  abundant,  the  profits  of  banking  decrease.  With  all  the  risk  of  loss,  it 
evidently  pays  best  to  lend  money  to  poor  people.  Note  the  reduction  in  bank- 
ing profits  immediately  following  the  panic  years  of  1873  and  1893.  This  was 
partly  due  to  losses  from  bad  debts  in  those  years,  and  partly  because  people 
were  restricting  their  business  operations,  and  not  borrowing  money. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  the  very  large  number  of  shareholders  in  national 
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banks,  and  especially  the  number  of  women.  This  shows  that  the  owners  of 
national  banks  are  not  all  rich  men,  but  largely  comparatively  poor  people, 
depending  upon  the  earnings  of  their  money  for  a  livelihood. 

S.    STATE  {COMMERCIAL)  BANKS. 

Numberof  state  banks,  1896-7 3,857 

Total  capital  stock $228,677,088 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 102,359,024 

Total  capital $331,036,112 

Deposits 723,640,795 

The  coinptroller  of  the  currency  is  unable  to  obtain  from  the  state  banks 
and  trust  companies  such  detailed  reports  of  profits  as  the  law  compels  national 
banks  to  furnish  j  but  of  five  hundred  fifty -seven  banks  and  one  hundred  sixty- 
seven  trust  companies  reporting,  the  banks  averaged  seven  per  cent  on  their 
capital,  and  the  trust  companies  seven  and  eight-tenths  per  cent.  Had  all 
reported,  the  average  rate  of  dividends  would  doubtless  be  less,  as  it  would 
usually  be  the  least  successful  concerns  that  would  dislike  to  report.  Their 
average  earnings  are  doubtless  about  the  same  as  the  national  banks. 

S.    STATE   LOAN  AND    TRUST   COMPANIES. 

Loan  and  trust  companies  are  usually  banks  receiving  deposits,  but  not 
transacting  the  collection  and  other  minor  functions  of  a  bank,  and  in  most 
cases  confining  their  business  to  large  operations. 

Number  of  loan  and  trust  companies  reporting  to  comptroller 

1896-7 251 

Capital  stock  , $106,963,253 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 89,025,267 

Total  capital  .   .  $195,993,520 

Deposits 566,922,205 

The  ownership  of  the  capital  of  the  state  banks  and  trust  companies  is 
doubtless  distributed  among  small  and  large  stockholders,  like  that  of  the 
national  banks.     There  are  no  general  statistics  upon  this  point. 

The  above  is  not  a  complete  statement  of  the  business  of  the  loan  and  trust 
companies,  as  many,  not  being  so  required,  failed  to  report  to  the  comptroller. 
Returns  gathered  earlier  in  the  year  by  the  New  York  Financier  and  quoted  by 
the  comptroller,  are  as  follows: — 

Number  of  companies 458 

Capital  stock $141,278,000 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 97,853,000 

Total  capital $239,131,000 

Deposits 675,100,000 

In  this  case,  also,  complete  returns  of  earnings  were  not  made,  but  the 
dividends  paid  by  the  companies  of  New  York  City  averaged,  for  the  previous 
year,  fifteen  and  one-third  per  cent,  which  shows  the  enormous  profit  attending 
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the  great  operations  which  these  companies  conduct.  Their  great  profits  come 
lai^ely  from  percentages  on  placing  great  loans  for  corporations  and  govern- 
ments. A  considerable  part  of  these  great  dividends  in  the  year  in  question 
were  doubtless  profits  upon  the  United  States  three  per  cent  bonds  sold  to  main- 
tain the  gold  reserve  of  the  United  States  in  the  face  of  a  large  deficit  in  the 
revenue.  When  a  government  gets  into  a  pinch  it  has  to  pay  for  it,  just  as  a 
poor  man  does. 

4.  PRIVATE   BANKS. 

Of  these  concerns  seven  hundred  fifty-nine  only  reported  to  the  comptroller, 
which  he  states  to  be  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

Number  of  private  banks  reporting 759 

Capital $18,246,007 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 7,113,121 

Total  capital $25,359,128 

Deposits 50,278,243 

5.  SAVINGS    BANKS. 

Number  of  mutual  savings  banks 666 

(These  have  no  capital  stock.) 
Number  of  stock  savings  banks 312 

Total  savings  banks 980 

Capital  stock  (stock  banks  only) $  26,199,430 

Surplus  (all  savings    banks) 159,954,756 

Total  capital $186,154,186 

Deposits  subject  to  check $      44,037,529 

Savings  deposits 1,939,376,035 

Total  deposits $1,983,413,564 

Number  of  depositors 5,201,132 

Average  deposit $372.88 

In  a  savings  bank,  it  is  the  depositors  who  receive  the  profits,  less  the 
expenses  of  the  bank,  and  such  payment  to  the  capital  stock,  if  any,  as  the 
by-laws  of  the  bank  prescribe. 

The  rate  of  interest  earned  for  depositors  in  savings  banks  varied  in  different 
groups  of  states,  ranging  from  three  to  five  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  management  of  savings  banks,  was,  in  Maine,  one-fifth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  deposits ;  and  in  Massachusetts  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent. 
Statistics  are  lacking  as  to  other  states. 

6.     SUMMARY. 

The  banking  capital  available  for  loaning  consists  of  the  capital  stock, 
surplus  and  undivided  profits,  and  deposits,  less  sums  invested  in  premises  and 
furniture  and  the  necessary  reserves.  Without  making  these  deductions,  the 
amounts  are  as  follows ; — 
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National  Banks. 

Capital  and  surplus $    972,367,445 

Deposits.     .   .  '. 1,869,000,000 

Total  resources $2,841,367,445 

State  Banks: 

Capital  and  surplus $331,036,112 

Deposits 723,640,795 

Total  resources $1,054,676,907 

Loan  and  Trust  Companies. 

Capital  and  surplus        $239,131,000 

Deposits 675,100,000 

Total  resources $914,231,000 

Pkitate  Banks:* 

Capital  and  surplus $25,359,128 

Deposits 50,278,243 

Total  resources $75,637,471 

Savings  Banks. 

Capital  and  surplus $    186,154,186 

Deposits 1,983,413,564 

Total  resources    .    .    .   .' $2,069,567,750 

Total  capital  for  loaning  (less  reserves  as  above)    .    .   .  $6,955,480,573 
And  this  is  the  money  power. 

II.      THE    RAILROAD     QUESTION. 

1.  DECISIONS  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are,  in  many 
respects,  like  those  of  a  court.  Complaints  are  filed,  answers  made,  evidence 
taken  if  necessary,  argument  heard,  and  a  decision  rendered.  If,  however,  the 
parties  do  not  comply  with  the  decision,  the  Commission  has  no  power  to 
enforce  them.  Por  that  purpose  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  court,  where  the 
entire  question  may  be  tried  over  again,  as  if  it  had  never  been  heard  by  the 
Commission.  Under  our  constitution  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  this,  but  it  is 
possible  to  make  evidence  taken  before  the  Commission  available  before  the 
court,  in  support  of  the  decision  of  the  Commission,  which  the  law  has  made 
prima  facie  evidence  of  what  is  true.  Those  who  have  occasion  to  complain  of 
railroads  are  not  usually  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  litigation,  and  when  they 
have  once  proved  a  thing  some  means  should  be  found  of  making  that  evidence 
available  once  for  all  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  Commission  can  also  be  clothed 
with  greater  power  of  compelling  witnesses  to  testify. .  The  tedious  processes  of 
the  American  courts  are  the  strongest  refuge  of  evil-doers.    In  dealing  with 
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the  powerful  corporations  the  people  need  a  strong  tribunal,  not  bound  by 
technicalities,  with  power  to  go  at  once  to  the  pith  of  any  matter  presented,  do 
equity  at  once  and  have  its  decisions  enforced,  until  set  aside  by  due  course  of 
law.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  designed  as  such  a  tribunal. 
Its  authority  is  insufficient  for  its  duties.  The  people  can  give  it  the  necessary 
power  if  they  have  a  mind  to.  If  they  will  not  do  this,  it  is  childish  to  com- 
plain of  oppression  in  Interstate  Commerce. 

The  following  decisions  of  the  Commission,  while  not  necessarily  having 
the  force  of  law,  have  been  nearly  always  complied  with.  The  Commission,  up 
to  the  close  of  1898,  had  made  nine  hundred  eighty-five  decisions,  covering 
most  of  the  points  that  are  likely  to  arise  between  the  people  and  the  rail, 
roads  in  Interstate  Commerce.  The  following  selections  from  those  decisions 
will  be  found  of  interest.  The  selection  has  necessarily  been  confined  to 
decisions  establishing  general  principles.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  contest  was  between  localities,  rather  than  between  individuals. 
Doubtless  this  has  been  because  the  discriminations  against  individuals  have 
been  better  concealed.  Discriminations  between  localities  are  obvious,  and  are 
usually  taken  up  by  boards  of  trade  or  other  influential  commercial  bodies. 
The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  decisions  indicate  the  number  of  the  decision  on 
the  docket  of  the  Commission. 

5.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  been  given  the  authority 
to  authorize  the  grant,  by  railroad  companies,  of  special  privileges  to  individ- 
uals or  corporations,  or  to  sanction  such  as  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce,  or  to  suspend  that  act  for  the  benefit  of  particular 
industries. 

7.  A  petition  was  presented  by  a  manufacturing  corporation,  which  recited 
in  substance  that  railroad  companies  had  been  accustomed  to  permit  it  to  pro- 
cure its  raw  material  at  a  distance,  manufacture  its  goods  therefrom,  and  then 
ship  the  goods  to  a  market  at  the  same  aggregrate  rate  for  transportation  of 
both  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods  as  would  be  charged  had  there,  been 
no  stoppage  in  transit  and  no  manufacture;  that  this  privilege  of  manufacturing 
in  transit  was  valuable  to  the  corporation  and  to  the  community  in  which  its 
business  was  located,  and  wronged  no  one  ;  and  petitioner  prayed  that  it  might 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Commission.  But  no  authority  to  that  effect  having  been 
conferred  upon  the  Commission,  the  petition  was  dismissed. 

12.  It  seems  not  to  be  illegal  for  railroad  companies  connecting  Boston  with 
eastern  points  to  make  the  rates  from  such  points  to  Boston  upon  grain  and 
provisions  for  export  as  low  as  the  rates  to  New  York,  although  the  rates  upon 
like  property  for  local  consumption  are  higher  to  Boston  than  to  New  York, 
the  distance  being  somewhat  greater. 

15.  So  far  as  a  railroad  company,  whose  line  is  entirely  within  one  state, 
issues  through  bills  of  lading  over  its  connecting  lines  to  points  in  other  states, 
and  makes  through  rates,  it  falls  under  the  provision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act. 

19.  That  the  phrase  "under  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions "  in  the  fourth  section,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  second  section ; 
and  under  the  qualified  form  of  the  prohibition  in  the  fourth  section  carriers 
are  required  to  judge  in  the  first  instance  with  regard  to  the  similarity  or  dis- 
similarity of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  that  forbid  or  permit  a  greater 
charge  for  a  shorter  distance. 

20.  That  the  judgment  of  carriers  in  respect  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions is  not  final,  but  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Commission  and  of  the 
courts,  to  decide  whether  error  has  been  committed,  or  whether  the  statute  has 
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been  violated.  And  in  case  of  complaint  for  violating  the  fourtli  section  of  the 
act  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  carrier  to  justify  any  departure  from  the 
general  rule  prescribed  by  the  statute  by  showing  that  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  are  substantially  dissimilar. 

22.  That  the  existence  of  actual  competition,  which  is  of  controlling  force, 
in  respect  to  traffic  important  in  amount,  may  make  out  the  dissimilar  circum- 
stances and  conditions  entitling  the  carrier  to  charge  less  for  the  longer  than 
for  the  shorter  haul  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being 
included  in  the  longer  in  the  following  cases : 

I.  When  the  competition  is  with  carriers  by  water,  which  are  not  subject  to 
provisions  of  the  statute. 

II.  When  the  competition  is  with  foreign  or  other  railroads  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

III.  In  rare  and  peculiar  cases  of  competition  between  railroads  which  are 
subject  to  the  statute,  when  a  strict  application  of  the  general  rule  of  the 
statute  would  be  destructive  of  legitimate  competition. 

23.  The  Commission  further  decides  that  when  a  greater  charge  in  the 
aggregate  is  made  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  the  like  kind  of 
property  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line  in  the 
same  direction,  the  shorter  being  included  in  the  longer  distance,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient justification,  therefor,  that  the  traffic  which  is  subjected  to  such  greater 
charge  is  way  or  local  traffic,  and  that  which  is  given  the  more  favorable  rales 
is  not. 

24.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  justification  for  such  greater  charge  that  the  short- 
haul  traffic  is  more  expensive  to  the  carrier,  unless  when  the  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  make  it  exceptionally  expensive,  or  the  long-haul  traffic  exception- 
ally inexpensive,  the  difference  being  extraordinary  and  susceptible  of  definite 
proof. 

Nor  that  the  lesser  charge  on  the  longer  haul  has  for  its  motive  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures  or  some  other  branch  of  industry. 

Nor  that  it  is  designed  to  build  up  business  or  trade  centers. 

Nor  that  the  lesser  charge  on  the  longer  haul  is  merely  a  continuation 
of  the  favorable  rates  under  which  trade  centers  or  industrial  establish- 
ments have  been  built  up. 

The  fact  that  long-haul  traffic  will  only  bear  certain  rates  is  no  reason  for 
carrying  it  for  less  than  cost  at  the  expense  of  other  traffic. 

28.  The  practice  of  paying  commissions  to  the  agents  of  other  roads  on 
tickets  sold  over  the  road  of  the  company  paying  the  same,  condemned  as 
demoralizing,  and  as  an  improper  drain  on  corporate  resources. 

32.  Where  complaint  is  made  of  rates  as  excessive,  the  burden  is  upon 
complainant  to  make  proof  of  the  fact  alleged,  and  if  no  proofs  are  put  in  by 
either  party  the  complaint  will  be  dismissed.  This  held  in  a  case  in  which  the 
rates  were  much  higher  than  they  had  at  one  time  been  on  the  same  line. 

33.  An  offer  by  a  railroad  company  to  give  a  discount  to  any  consignee 
who,  within  a  year,  shall  receive  at  any  one  station  a  specified  amount  of 
freight,  which  offer  purports  to  be  made  to  secure  speedy  despatch,  but  it  is  not 
conditioned  on  speedy  despatch  being  made,  is  void,  and  if  a  discount  is  made 
to  one  dealer  in  pursuance  of  it,  all  others  will  be  entitled  to  alike  discount. 

34.  If  the  real  consideration  of  the  offer  were  to  secure  speedy  despatch,  it 
should  have  been  open  to  all  who  could  accept  it,  regardless  of  quantity. 

53.  Mileage  tickets  when  issued  must  be  sold  impartially  to  all  who  apply 
for  them,  and  on  the  same  terms. 

63.  A  common  carrier  of  live  stock  is  subject  to  the  legal  duty  to  provide 
reasonable  and  proper  facilities  for  receiving  and  discharging  from  its  cars  such 
live  stock  as  is  offered  for  transportation,  free  of  all  except  the  customary 
transportation  charges.  It  does  not  fully  discharge  this  duty  by  receiving  on 
and  discharging  from  its  cars  live  stock  at  ar  depot,  access  to  which  must  be 
purchased. 

64.  A  railroad  company  as  carrier  of  live  stock  had  undertaken  to  give  to  a 
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stock-yards  company  an  exclusive  right  at  one  of  its  stations,  and  to  require  all 
stock  at  that  station  to  be  received  and  delivered  on  the  platform  of  the  chutes 
of  that  company,  the  company  heing  authorized  to  charge  lottage  therefor. 
Complainants  established  by  the  track  of  the  railroad  company  <!hutes  of  their 
own,  through  which  they  demanded  the  right  of  receiving  and  delivering  the 
stock  of  themselves  and  their  customers.  The  conveniences  furnished  by  them 
being  suitable,  it  was  held  that  their  demand  must  be  complied  with. 

69.  The  sale  of  "land  explorers'  tickets"  and  "settlers'  tickets"  at  less 
than  the  regular  rates  charged  to  passengers  at  the  usual  ticket  offices,  as 
practiced  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  is  unjust  discrimination. 

71.  The  rule  under  which  passenger  transportation  should  be  conducted 
requires  absolute  equality  of  payment  from  all  persons  enjoying  the  same 
accommodations. 

74.  When  the  same  carrier  operates  parallel  lines,  and  for  any  cause  accepts 
low  rates  on  one  of  them,  it  should  provide  sufficient  corresponding  advantages 
to  the  patrons  of  the  other  line  to  preserve  the  substantial  equality  contem- 
plated by  the  statute. 

75.  Low  charges  upon  one  of  two  routes  operated  by  the  same  carrier 
should  not  be  made  up  by  relatively  high  charges  upon  the  other,  when  the 
result  disastrously  affects  the  business  of  communities  situated  upon  the  latter 
line. 

82.  If  a  railway  company  in  establishing  charges  on  difierent  divisions  and 
branches  of  its  road  so  adjusts  them  as  to  divert  trade  and  business  to  one 
locality  which  naturally,  under  an  equitable  adjustment  of  charges,  would  go 
to  another,  such  preference  is  not  excused  by  the  fact  that  some  of  such  charges 
are  not  entirely  voluntary,  but  result  from  competition  between  carriers. 

83.  If  determining  what  is  a  just  and  reasonable  rate  for  a  particular 
commodity  (for  example,  wheat)  the  Commission  will  take  into  consideration 
the  earnings  and  expenses  of  operating,  rates  charged  upon  the  same  commodity 
upon  other  roads  as  nearly  similarly  situated  as  may  be,  the  diversities  between 
the  railroad  in  question  and  such  other  roads,  the  relative  amount  of  through 
and  local  business,  the  proportion  borne  by  the  commodity  in  question  to  the 
remainder  of  the  local  traffic,  the  market  value  of  the  commodity  and  its 
gradual  reduction,  the  reduction  made  by  the  carrier  upon  the  articles  which 
are  consumed  and  necessarily  required  by  the  producers  of  the  article  in 
question,  and  all  other  circumstances  aflecting  the  traffic  of  itself  and  as  related 
to  other  considerations  entering  into  the  charges  of  the  carrier. 

94.  Colored  people  who  buy  first-class  tickets  must  be  furnished  with 
accommodations  equally  safe  and  comfortable  with  other  first-class  passengers. 
The  Commission  finds  that  the  car  furnished  complainant  was  only  second-class 
in  comforts  for  travel,  and  that  he  was  thereby  subjected  to  undue  prejudice  and 
unreasonable  disadvantage  in  violation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 

100.  Express  business,  conducted  by  an  independent  organization, 
acquiring  transportation  rights  by  contract,  held  not  to  be  described  in  the  act 
with  sufficient  precision  to  warrant  the  Commission  in  taking  jurisdiction 
thereof. 

105.  By  reason  of  extraordinary  circumstances  a  railroad  company  cannot 
promptly  meet  all  calls  for  cars;  it  should  furnish  them  ratably  and  fairly  to  ali 
shippers,  in  proportion  to  the  freights  offered  by  them  respectively,  until  the 
emergency  has  passed,  and  it  is  again  enabled  to  move  promptly  all  the  freights 
tendered. 

108.  Bates  established  by  a  common  carrier  in  order  to  keep  upon  its  line 
material  for  which  the  road  has  use,  or  to  keep  the  price  low  for  its  own  advan- 
tage, cannot  be  justified. 

109.  Producer  of  railroad  material  is  entitled  to  sell  it  when  he  wishes,  in 
the  best  available  market.  Common  carriers  are  forbidden  to  attempt  to 
prevent  this  by  applying  disproportionate  or  unreasonable  rate3. 

111.  It  is  not  a  ground  of  complaint  against  a  railrop :.  company  that  it 
equalizes  its  rates  as  between  small  and  large  towns,  e\in  though  the  effect 
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may  be  prejudicial  to  the  large  towns,  which  before  had  been  specially  favored. 

115.  A  carrier  is  not  compellable  by  law  to  give  to  the  merchants  of  a  town 
on  its  line  the  privilege  of  shipping  their  goods  from  the  point  of  purchase  to 
their  own  locality,  and  again  from  thene©  to  the  place  at  which  the  goods  may 
be  sold  by  them,  at  the  same  rate  which  would  have  been  charged  had  there 
been  but  one  shiptftent  from  the  point  of  purchase  to  the. point  of  ultimate 
delivery. 

116.  The  fact  tliat  a  refusal  to  give  the  through  rate  as  for  one  shipment 
operates  prejudicially  to  the  town  desiring  the  privilege  and  favorably  to 
another,  does  not  make  the  refusal  operate  as  unjust  discrimination  when  the 
carrier  applies  the  same  rule  to  all  towns  and  accords  the  privilege  to  none. 

129.  As  a  rule,  in  the  transportation  of  freights  by  railroads,  while  the 
aggregate  charge  is  continually  increasing  the  further  the  freight  is  carried,  the 
rate  per  ton  per  mile  is  constantly  growing  less  all  the  time,  making  the  aggre- 
gate charge  less  in  proportion  every  hundred  miles  after  the  first,  arising  out  of 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  service  performed,  and  the  cost  of  the  charges 
of  this  mode  of  transportation  from  and  to  the  most  distant  portions  of  the 
country. 

130.  The  act  to  regulate  commerce,  so  far  from  throwing  hampering  restric- 
tions or  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  operation  of  this  salutary  rule,  gives  it  all 
the  benefit  and  aid  of  its  sanction  and  safeguards  by  providing  that  the  carrier 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  service  performed 
upon  open  published  rates,  against  which  no  competitor  can  take  advantage  by 
allowing  shippers  secret  rebates  and  drawbacks  in  order  to  get  the  business. 

137.  A  railroad  company,  chartered  by  the  state  of  Tennessee,  owns  a  short 
road  wholly  in  that  state,  but  has  never  owned  any  rolling  stock  nor  operated 
its  road.  The  road  was  used  and  operated  as  a  means  of  conducting  inter- 
state traffic  in  coal  by  companies  owning  connecting  interstate  roads.  Held. 
that  the  short  road  thus  used  is  one  of  the  facilities  and  instrumentalities  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  the  carriers  using  it  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 

143.  When  two  methods  for  the  transportation  of  an  article  of  merchandise 
are  nominally  offered  by  the  carrier,  for  only  one  of  which  it  offers  rolling 
stock,  and  for  the  other  of  which  the  shipper  must  supply  his  own  rolling 
stock  at  considerable  expense,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  resort  to  the  latter  by 
the  shipper  is  so  far  a  matter  of  choice  that  he  has  no  concern  with  the  charges 
for  transportation  in  the  other  mode.  The  man  of  small  means  compelled  to 
make  this  choice  by  reason  of  the  carrier's  failure  to  supply  rolling  stock  for 
the  other  mode,  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  charges  by  transportation  in  the 
two  modes  shall  be  relatively  just  and  equal. 

144.  When  oil  is  transported  in  tanks  permanently  affixed  to  car  bodies, 
the  tank  is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  car;  and  for  oil  transported 
therein  the  charge  for  transportation  should  be  the  same  for  the  hundred  pounds 
that  the  carrier  charges  for  transportation  between  the  same  points  of  barrels 
filled  with  like  oil  and  taken  in  car-load  lots.  The  carrier  is  guilty  of  unjust 
discrimination  if  the  shipper  in  barrels  is  charged  a  higher  rate. 

145.  Neither  the  fact  that  the  shipper  in  the  one  case  supplies  the  rolling 
stock,  nor  the  alleged  fact,  which  is  not  found  sustained,  that  for  the  tanks 
there  is  a  greater  probability  of  return  loads,  nor  the  further  alleged  fact 
that  with  barrel  shipments  there  are  greater  risks  to  the  carrier's  property  and 
that  which  it  carries,  can  justify  imposing  upon  the  barrel  shipments  the 
greater  burden. 

149.  Regular  patrons  are  not  entitled  to  preference  in  the  use  of  equipment 
of  common  carriers  ;  the  public  must  be  justly  and  equally  served. 

151.  Selection  of  either  goods  or  customers  is  forbidden  to  common  carriers- 
less  desirable  traffic  which  is  ordinarily  the  subject  of  transportation  and  not 
dangerous  to  handle,  must  be  accepted  upon  reasonable  terms  as  well  as  that 
which  is  more  desirable. 
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152.  It  is  not  a  valid  excuse  for  refusal  to  furnish  a  fair  allotment  of  a 
certain  class  of  cars  that  they  can  be  more  profitably  employed,  and  can  supply 
the  wants  of  a  larger  number  of  shippers  upon  another  portion  of  the  line. 

162.  Underbilling,  a  device  by  which  a  shipper  pays  for  the  transportation 
of  a  less  quantity  of  freight  than  is  actually  carried,  and  thereby  obtains  a 
reduced  rate  upon  the  gross  shipment,  is  forbidden  by  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce. 

172.  Classification  of  dried  fruits  and  raisins,  both  California  products,  in 
difFerent  classes,  taking  different  rates  of  freight,  works  an  injustice  to  shippers. 
In  all  matters  of  classification,  clearness  and  simplicity  should  be  aimed  at, 
and  irregularities  and  inconsistencies  should  be  eliminated. 

180.  Trade  centers  of  large  commercial  towns  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  right 
entitled  to  have  more  favorable  rates  than  the  smaller  towns  for  which  they 
form  distributing  centers ;  and  if  carriers  will  give  to  such  smaller  towns  rates 
as  favorable  as  to  the  larger,  the  Commission  will  not  interfere. 

181.  The  fact  that,  underrates  which  are  impartially  arranged  as  between 
large  and  small  towns,  one  large  distributing  center  may  have  an  advantage 
over  another  in  competition  for  the  business  of  the  small  towns,  does  not  make 
out  a  case  of  undue  preference  in  favor  of  the  one  distributing  center  as  against 
the  other.  Impartial  rates  are  not  rendered  illegal  by  their  effect  upon  the 
business  of  localities. 

182.  A  distributing  center,  however  great  or  important,  can  not  demand,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  that  the  rates  from  a  common  source  of  supply  to  more  dis- 
tant and  smaller  towns  shall  be  made  up  of  the  sum  of  the  rate  to  itself  and 
the  rate  thence  to  such  smaller  towns  ;  but  the  carriers  may  make  rates 
from  the  common  source  of  supply  to  the  smaller  towns  directly,  as  single 
rates ;  and  if  the  single  rate  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  two  which  are  made 
to  and  from  the  distributing  center  it  is  not,  for  that  reason,  necessarily 
objectionable. 

186.  The  method  of  testing  the  freight  rates  of  a  railroad  by  the  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  is  one  by  which  these  rates  may  be  brought  down  to  the  narrowest 
point  of  scrutiny,  and  in  this  sense  is  valuable,  but  it  is  like  looking  at  them 
with  a  microscope,  for  it  ignores  all  other  tests  except  that  which  it  alone 
furnishes,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  any  of  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances and  conditions  that  enter  into  the  making  of  the  rate,  no  matter  how 
compulsory  or  imperious  these  may  be,  and  for  this  reason  it  can  not  be 
considered  a  controlling  rule  in  determining  the  reasonableness  of  rates. 

187.  To  determine  the  reasonableness  and  justness  of  any  freight  rate  made 
by  a  railroad  company,  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  and  conditions  must 
be  eonsidered,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  shipper,  and  if  these  circumstances 
and  conditions  are  so  compulsory  or  imperious  that  they  fairly  and  justly 
exercise  any  controlling  influence  in  the  making  of  a  rate,  they  can  not  be 
disregarded  in  a  proceeding  in  which  the  reasonableness  and  justness  of  the 
rate  is  presented  for  determination. 

188.  The  words  "substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions,"  as 
found  in  the  second  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  in 
certain  important  particulars  define  the  rights  and  duties  of  carriers  and  the 
rights  of  shippers  as  well.  For  example:  If  the  carrier  claims  to  act  under  the 
compulsion  of  circumstances  and  conditions  of  his  own  creation  or  convenience 
in  the  making  of  an  exceptional  rate,  then  these  will  not  avail  him.  Or  if  the 
carrier  claims  to  act  under  a  compulsion  of  circumstances  and  conditions  in  the 
making  of  an  exceptional  rate  which  he  could  obviate  by  reasonably  fair  and 
just  exertion  on  his  part,  then  they  will  not  avail  him.  But  if  the  carrier  is  in 
good  faith  acting  under  a  compulsion  of  circumstances  and  conditions  beyond 
his  control,  not  of  his  own  connivance,  and  which  he  could  not  obviate  by  any 
reasonably  fair  and  just  effort  on  his  part,  and  to  avoid  large  loss  adopts 
exceptional  rates  on  a  portion  of  his  line,  not  unreasonable  in  themselves,  and 
forced  upon  him  by  the  action  of  an  independent  state  railroad,  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  which  is  operating  a  slightly 
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shorter  and  competing  line  with  his  own,  these  are  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  the  operation  of  the  statute  which  justify  him  in  adopting  such 
exceptional  rates  thus  forced  upon  him. on  this  portion  of  his  line. 

196.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  service  by  which  the  local  business 
of  this  railroad  and  its  through  business  is  done  relatively,  examined  and  con- 
sidered by  the  commissioner  so  far  as  they  are  involved  in  this  proceeding. 

197.  Comparison  of  rates  charged  by  railroad  companies  under  circum- 
stances and  conditions  substantially  dissimilar,  really  prove  nothing',  and  can 
not  be  adopted  as  standards  in  arriving  at  the  reasonableness  and  justness 
of  rate. 

198.  Exceptional  cases  of  rates  made  lower  than  other  rates  by  a  carrier  on 
one  portion  of  its  line,  by  the  action  of  a  competitor,  and  in  which  it  is  without 
fault  itself,  under  the  operation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  can  not  be 
adopted  as  the  standard  as  to  other  rates  upon  a  far-distant  portion  of  its  line, 
where  no  such  exceptional  conditions  exist,  and  the  reasonableness  of  its  rate 
must  be  determined  by  altogether  different  considerations. 

209.  Assurances  made  by  a  carrier  that  if  one  will  locate  in  business  on  the 
line  of  its  road  his  property  shall  be  taken  for  transportation  as  belonging  to  a 
specified  class,  can  not  bind  the  carrier  so  as  to  compel  a  classification  accord- 
ingly. A  right  to  special  rates  can  not  be  made  out  in  that  way;  the  classi- 
fication must  have  the  same  construction  in  favor  of  all  persons;  the  law 
requires  uniformity  and  impartiality  in  the  dealings  of  a  carrier  with  all 
persons. 

245.  A  leading  purpose  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  is  to  prevent  the 
giving  of  unjust  preferences  and  advantages  as  between  localities,  in  railroad 
transportation.  This  purpose  would  be  defeated  if  any  one  carrier,  by  making 
unreasonably  low  rates  to  any  locality,  would  thereby  entitle  all  other  carriers 
competing  with  it  to  make  on  their  lines  greater  charges  upon  the  shorter  hauls 
to  other  stations  than  were  made  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction  to  the 
locality  thus  favored. 

253.  The  existing  arrangements  by  which  the  same  rate  is  charged  for  the 
transportation  of  milk  from  all  points  reached  by  the  regular  daily  milk  trains 
of  the  defendant  roads  found  to  be  not  illegal,  and,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best 
system  that  can  be  devised  for  the  general  good  of  all  interested  parties. 

257.  Where,  on  a  question  of  rates,  it  appears  that  higher  rates  are  made 
upon  the  shorter  hauls  on  the  same  line  and  in  the  same  direction,  the  carrier 
making  them  must  take  the  burden  of  proof  to  show  their  reasonableness. 

259.  The  offense,  under  section  2  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  of  giving 
free  transportation  to  an  individual,  consists  in  the  charging,  demanding,  col- 
lecting, or  receiving  by  the  carrier  from  some  other  person  or  persons  a  com- 
pensation for  a  like  service,  when  none  is  contemporaneously  charged  or  received 
from  the  persons  thus  transported  free. 

261.  when  freight — for  example,  grain — is  hauled  to  the  seaboard  for 
export,  or  to  New  England  points,  from  the  northwestern  states  and  territo- 
ries of  the  American  TTnion;  or  when  freight  is  hauled  from  the  seaboard  or 
New  England  points  to  the  northwestern  states  or  territories  through  the  cities 
of  Detroit  and  Chicago,  the  rule  invoked  by  the  petitioners  in  this  case  as  a 
basis  of  relief,  namely,  that  an  estimate  portion  of  this  through  rate  as  be- 
tween the  points  of  origin  of  the  freight  and  Detroit  must  not  be  lower  in  pro- 
portion to  distance  than  the  rate  upon  the  freight  from  such  points  of  origin 
destined  to  Detroit,  is  one  that  can  not  be  sustained. 

262.  Eates  must  be  relatively  fair  and  reasonable  as  between  localities  in 
essential  respects  similarly  situated,  not  according  to  any  rule  of  mathematical 
precision,  but,  in  substance  and  in  fact,  having  regard  to  the  geographical  and 
relative  positions  of  the  localities,  so  that  one  will  not  be  favored  to  the  unjust 
prejudice  of  the  other. 

265.  A  tariff  naming  a  rate  from  one  locality  lower  than  that  enjoyed  by  its 
neighbor,  when  the  circumstances  are  the  same,  tenders  a  preference  or  advan- 
tage to  the  first;  and  when  any  shipper  is  damaged  by  the  exaction  of  an  addi- 
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tional  burden,  the  preference  becomes  undue  and  unreasonable,  unless  it  can  be 
justified  upon  some  sound  and  substantial  ground. 

266.  Common  carriers  are  under  obligations  to  take  all  descriptions  of  ordi- 
nary traffic  from  all  points,  and  it  Is  right  that  the  rates  should  be  known  and 
announced  publicly  in  advance  of  the  offering  of  traffic. 

267.  Under  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  shippers  are  not  to  be  put  in  a 
position  of  subserviency  to  common  carriers,  nor  required  to  ask  for  rates,  but 
are  entitled  to  equal  and  open  rates  at  all  times. 

268.  Discriminations  are  made  and  undue  advantages  are  given  by  the 
special  tariffs  in  question,  in  giving  different  rates  to  places  named  and  those 
not  named;  to  manufactured  articles  named  and  those  not  named;  to  jobbers  at 
places  named  and  those  not  named;  to  manufacturers  and  to  jobbers  and 
other  dealers. 

271.  There  is  nothing  illegal  or  wrongful  in  a  railroad  company  making  a 
rate  for  immigrants  as  a  class,  and  declining  to  give  the  same  rate  to  others  for 
whom  different  accommodations  are  furnished.  i 

276.  Free  transportation  issued  in  the  form  of  an  annual  pass  to  a  person 
not  in  the  regular  and  stated  service  of  the  carrier,  nor  receiving  any  wages 
or  salary  under  a  contract  of  employment,  but  requested  by  him  as  compen- 
sation for  throwing  in  its  way  what  business  he  conveniently  could,  held  to 
be  illegal. 

277.  In  deciding  a  case  against  one  or  more  carriers  who  are  charged  with 
making  rates  which  are  unjustly  discriminating  in  a  certain  line  of  traffic,  the 
decision  made  upon  the  facts  of  the  particular  case  does  not  necessarily  govern 
rates  in  other  sections  of  the  country  where  the  facts  bearing  upon  them  may  be 
altogether  different. 

292.  A  passenger-rate  war,  in  which  rates  were  repeatedly  reduced  by  sev- 
eral competing  lines  to  an  exceedingly  low  basis  on  a  particular  class  of  traffic, 
without  any  filing  of  tariffs,  was  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  law,  as  well  as 
against  the  true  interest  of  each  party  thereto. 

293.  Eeductions  in  competitive  passenger  rates  can  not  legally  be  made 
without  at  the  same  time  reducing  intermediate  rates,  as  required  by  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act. 

294.  No  necessity  or  compulsion  is  created  by  a  war  of  rates  which  justified 
disobedience  of  the  statute. 

295.  The  employment  of  ticket  brokers  and  scalpers  for  the  sale  of  railroad 
tickets  placed  in  their  hands  to  be  disposed  of  at  reduced  rates  under  the  pre- 
tense of  paying  commissions  thereon,  held  illegal. 

296.  Eates  lower  than  the  established  tariff  are  prohibited  by  law. 

297.  Eates  obtained  from  ticket  brokers  lower  than  those  offered  at  the 
regular  offices  of  the  company  effect  unjust  discrimination. 

307.  The  rate  of  thirty  and  one-half  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  on  wheat, 
flour  and  mill  stuffs  from  Minneapolis  via  Milwaukee  to  New  York  and  com- 
mon'billing  points,  established  by  the  defendants  and  their  connecting  lines, 
February  1 ,  1888,  was  a  through  rate. 

308.  The  percentage  amounting  to  twenty-five  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds,  received  by  the  defendants  and  their  connecting  lines  east  of  Mil- 
waukee' as  their  proportion  of  this  through  rate  on  shipments  from  Minneapolis 
and  points  west  of  Milwaukee,  and  between  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis  while 
the  defendants  charge  twenty-five  and  one-half  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds 
on  the  same  class  of  freight  originating  at  Milwaukee  and  transported  over 
their  lines  and  connecting  lines  to  eastern  points,  was  not  an  unjust  discrimi- 
nation against  Milwaukee,  nor  did  it  injure  the  business  of  Milwaukee,  nor 
was  it  a  violation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  approved  February  4,  1887. 

812.  Through  rates,  like  any  other  agreements  tiiat  parties  competent  to 
contract  may  make,  admit  of  very  great  variety  in  the  forms  they  assume;  and 
such  rates,  when  reasonable  and  fairly  adjusted,  in  their  relations  to  local 
business,  are  greatly  favored  in  the  law  because  they  furnish  cheapened  rates 
and  greater  facilities  to  the  public,  while  at  the  same  time  they  give  increased 
employment  and  earnings  to  a  larger  number  of  carriers. 
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323.  A  railroad  company  is  under  special  obligation  to  give  reasonable  rates 
for  its  local  business,  but  there  are  many  influences  wbioh  may  affect  through 
rates  while  not  bearing  upon  local  rates  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  in  less  degree. 

324.  Through  rates  are  not  necessarily  illegal  which  when  divided  between 
carriers  give  them  less  than  their  local  rates,  provided  that  the  through  rate 
itself  is  not  less  than  some  one  of  the  locals,  or  unjustly  discriminating  against 
individuals  or  localities,  or  so  low  as  to  burden  other  business  with  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  business  upon  which  it  is  imposed. 

333.  A  departure  from  the  rule  of  equal  mileage  rates  as  applied  to  the 
several  branches  of  the  road  is  not  conclusive  that  such  rates  are  unlawful,  but 
the  burden  is  on  the  company  making .  such  departure  to  show  its  rates  to  be 
reasonable  when  disputed. 

338.  A  group  rate  for  a  particular  district  upon  a  commodity  for  which  a 
large  demand  exists,  and  intended  to  place  producers  in  the  district  upon  an 
equality  among  themselves  and  with  producers  of  the  same  commodity  from 
other  districts,  all  competing  in  a  common  market,  is  not  unlawful  merely  on 
account  of  differences  in  the  geographical  location  of  different  producers  and  ' 
their  respective  distances  from  the  market. 

339.  Actual  undue  prejudice  or  damage  of  which  the  rate  is  the  cause  must 
result  to  the  more  favorably-situated  producers  to  render  a  group  rate  unlawful. 

340.  In  determining  the  question  of  undue  prejudice  from  a  rate,  distance  is 
only  one  of  the  factors,  and  other  material  facts,  such  as  character  and  quality 
of  the  commodity,  cost  of  production,  extent  and  nature  of  the  competition  in 
the  business  itself  by  other  transportation  lines,  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
in  the  use  of  the  commodity  and  its  market  cost  are  to  be  considered. 

348.  Mileage,  excursion,  or  commutation  passenger  tickets  must  be  offered 
impartially  to  all  who  accept  the  conditions  en  which  they  are  issued,  and  the 
rates  at  which  they  are  sold  must  be  published.  The  general  requirements  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commeree  as  amended  are  as  applicable  to  these  classes  of 
tickets  as  to  any  others. 

349.  Party  rates  and  passengers'  car-load  rates  lower  than  contemporaneous 
.rates  for  single  passengers  constitute  discrimination  between  persons  entitled  to 

transportation  at  equal  rates,  and  are  therefore  illegal. 

859.  The  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  apply  to  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  common  carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
property,  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment,  from  a,  place  in  the  United 
States  to  a  place  in  an  adjacent  foreign  country. 

360.  The  common  carriers  engaged  in  such  transportation  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  in  respect  to  the  printing  of  schedules  of  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  for  the  traffic  they  carry,  the  posting  and  filing  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  copies  of  such  schedules,  the  notice  of  advances  and 
reductions,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rates,  fares,  and  charges  established  and 
published  and  in  force  at  the  time. 

362.  The  carriage  of  freights  can  not  be  prevented  from  being  treated  as  one 
continuous  carriage  from  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  place  of  destination  by 
any  means  or  devices  intended  to  evade  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

367.  It  is  a  lawful  duty  that  a  carrier,  like  the  defendant,  owes  to  the  travel- 
ing public,  in  carrying  out  its  rule  of  furnishing  separate  cars  to  white  and 
colored  passengers  on  its  line  engaged  in  interstate  travel,  to  make  them  equal 
in  comforts,  accommodation,  and  equipment,  without  any  discrimination. 

368.  It  is  a  lawful  duty  which  a  carrier,  like  the  defendent,  owes  to  the 
traveling  public,  engaged  in  interstate  travel  over  its  line,  to  afford  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law  alike  to  all  such  passengers,  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
or  sex,  against  undue  prejudice  and  disadvantage  from  disorderly  conduct  on 
the  part  of  other  passengers  or  persons. 

370.  When,  pending  a  proceeding  begun  to  test  the  reasonableness  of  rates, 
the  rates  are  reduced  and  made  satisfactory  to  the  complainants,  the  Commission 
will  not  consider  the  question  whether  the  rates  before  reduction  were  or  were 
not  excessive ;  that  question  having  by  reduction  made  become  purely 
abstract  and  speculative. 
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392.  When  rates  on  the  line  of  a  carrier  are  on  their  face  disproportionate 
or  relatively  unequal,  the  burden  is  on  the  carrier  to  justify  them  when 
challenged. 

393.  Grain,  and  grain  products,  classified  alike,  are  presumpti  vely  entitled 
to  equal  rates,  and  if  a  difference  is  made  by  a  carrier  it  assumes  the  burden  of 
sustaining  it  by  satisfactory  evidence. 

395.  A  practice  has  existed  on  the  part  of  certain  carriers  of  live  cattle  to 
make  a  car-load  rate  irrespective  of  weight,  leaving  the  shipper  to  load  into  the 
car  as  many  cattle  as  he  pleased  and  was  able  to  put  into  it.  The  carriers  sub- 
stituted for  this  practice  the  rule  that  while  naming  a  car-lot  rate  they  pre- 
scribed a  minimum  weight  for  a  car-load,  and  then  charged  by  the  hundred 
pounds  in  proportion  to  the  car-lot  rate  for  any  excess  over  the  minimum. 
Held  that  this  rule  was  not  unlawful. 

414.  A  discrimination  between  the  rate  on  corn  and  its  direct  products  from 
a  given  locality  resulting  from  a  reduction  of  the  rate  on  corn  below  the  rate 
on  its  direct  products,  which  subjected  persons  in  that  locality  engaged  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  corn  into  its  direct  products,  and  of  selling  the  same, 
to  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage,  and  was  without  necessity  or 
advantage  to  the  carrier,  or  any  reason  founded  on  the  character  or  condition 
of  the  traffic.  Held  to  be  in  violation  of  section  three  of  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  notwithstanding  the  new  rate  on  corn  was  open  to  all  persons  equally 
and  with  equal  service. 

420.  Classification  of  freight  for  transportation  purposes  is  in  terms  recog- 
nized by  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  is  therefore  lawful.  It  is  also  a 
valuable  convenient  e  both  to  shippers  and  carriers. 

421.  A  classification  of  freight  designating  difierent  classes  for  car-load 
quantities  for  transportation  at  a  lower  rate  in  car-loads  than  in  less  than  ear- 
loads  is  not  in  contravention  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  The  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  the  transportation  in  respect  to  the  work  done  by  the 
carrier  and  the  revenue  earned  are  dissimilar,  and  may  justify  a  reasonable 
difference  in  rate.  The  public  interests  are  subserved  by  car-load  classifica- 
tions of  property  that,  on  account  of  the  volume  transported  to  reach  markets 
or  supply  the  demands  of  trade  throughout  the  country,  legitimately  or 
usually  moves  in  such  quantities. 

422.  Carriers  are  not  at  liberty  to  classify  property  as  a  basis  of  transporta- 
tion rates  and  impose  charges  for  its  carriage  with  exclusive  regard  to  their 
own  interests,  but  they  must  respect  the  interests  of  those  who  may  have 
occasion  to  employ  their  services  and  conform  their  charges  to  the  rules  of 
relative  equality  and  justice  which  the  act  prescribes. 

423.  Cost  of  service  is  an  important  element  in  fixing  transportation  charges 
and  entitled  to  fair  consideration,  but  is  not  alone  controlling  nor  so  applied  in 
practice  by  carriers,  and  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  property  carried  is  an 
essential  factor  to  be  recognized  in  connection  with  other  considerations.  The 
public  interests  are  not  to  be  subordinated  to  those  of  carriers,  and  require 
proper  regard  for  the  value  of  the  service  in  the  apportionment  of  all  charges 
upon  traffic. 

424.  A  difference  in  rates  upon  car-loads  and  less  than  car-loads  of  the  same 
merchandise  between  the  same  points  of  carriage  so  wide  as  to  be  destructive  to 
competition  between  large  and  small  dealers,  especially  upon  articles  of  general 
and  necessary  use,  and  which,  under  existing  conditions  of  trade,  furnish  a  large 
volume  of  business  to  carriers,  is  unjust  and  violates  the  provisions  and  princi- 
ples of  the  act. 

425.  A  difference  in  rate  from  a  solid  car-load  of  one  kind  of  freight  from 
one  consignor  to  one  consignee,  and  a  car-load  quantity  from  the  same  point  of 
shipment  to  the  same  destination  consisting  of  like  freight  or  freight  of  like 
character  from  more  than  one  consignor  to  one  consignee,  or  from  one  consignor 
to  more  than  one  consignee,  is  not  justified  by  the  differenceincost  of  handling. 

428.  It  was  a  regulation  of  the  respondent  company,  published  on  its  public 
tariff  schedules  filed  and  posted  as  required  by  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 
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that  the  conductor  should  collect  fare  on  trains  from  passengers  without  tickets 
by  adding  twenty-five  cents  to  single-trip  rates,  held  that  it  was  not  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  the  complainant  to  exact  this  addition  &om  him, 

433.  When  questions  involve  the  reasonableness  of  rates  upon  the  transpor- 
tation of  cotton  from  the  southern  states  by  all  rail  lines  to  northern  and  eastern 
mills  and  Atlantic  ports  upon  through  rates  and  a  long  haul,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  local  rates  of  rail  carriers  to  a  near  port  upon  a  short 
haul  at  which  their  service  terminates,  they  having  no  associated  line  of  steam- 
ships for  a  continuous  carriage  to  ultimate  destination,  but  the  cotton  so  carried 
by  them  to  such  near  port  being  chiefly  for  export,  and  all  such  rail  lines  pene- 
trating the  same  territory  and  competing  for  the  same  business,  running  north, 
south,  and  east  in  opposite  directions,  such  questions  can  only  be  disposed  of  on 
broad  lines  and  not  from  narrow  considerations. 

434.  In  considering  such  questions  thus  presented,  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  surrounding  the  traffic  in  the  respective  services  performed  in  its 
carriage  by  the  rail  carriers  may  be,  and  in  these  proceedings  are  found  to  be, 
substantially  dissimilar  and  wholly  unlike. 

438.  In  solving  questions  of  this  character  the  Commission  will  look  at  and 
consider  every  fact,  circumstance,  and  condition  surrounding  the  traffic  and  of 
the  service  performed  in  its  transportation,  and  if  the  competition  of  water  carriers 
at  any  point  is  such  as  to  be  large,  active,  and  of  controlling  force,  the  all-rail 
lines  competing  for  the  traffic  at  the  same  point  may  make  rates  that  are  reason- 
able and  just  in  view  of  such  competition,  and  which  will  enable  them  to 
participate  in  the  carriage  of  the  traffic,  and  are  not  obliged  to  go  out  of  the 
business  and  leave  it  as  a  monopoly  to  water  carriers. 

452.  Where  a  common  carrier  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  has 
established  and  published  its  schedule  of  rates  and  charges  for  a  station  on  its 
line,  free  cartage  furnished  by  the  carrier  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of 
freight  carried  on  its  road  to  or  from  such  stations  operates  as  a  reduction  or 
rebate  from  the  schedule  charge  and  is  unlawful.  If  free  cartage  at  a  station 
has  the  eflect  to  reduce  a  rate  below  the  charge  at  another  station  nearer  the 
point  of  shipment  it  is  unlawful  as  a  less  charge  for  a  longer  distance  over  the 
same  line  and  in  the  same  direction,  the  less  being  included  within  the  greater. 

458.  Where  a  carrier  by  its  published  general  traffic  charges  the  general 
public  from  and  to  all  points  upon  a  large  portion  of  its  lines  certain  rates  upon 
a  class  of  freight,  and  at  the  same  time  publishes  and  puts  into  force  a  special 
tariff  by  which  it  charges  a  class  of  persons  named,  from  and  to  the  same  points 
on  its  lines  less  than  one-half  in  amount  of  the  rates  on  the  same  class  of  fieight 
that  it  charges  the  general  public  in  its  general  tariffs,  such  a  discrimination  is 
unjust  and  is  violative  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 

459.  Such  a  discrimination  can  not  bg  sustained  upon  the  ground  that  the 
special  tariff  is  made  to  aid  "  emigrants  "  in  moving  from  one  state  to  another 
where  land  is  cheap,  and  to  develop  a  sparsely  settled  country,  and  to  build  up 
business  along  the  carrier's  lines,  and  upon  the  supposition  that  this  constitutes 
substantially  dissimilar  circumstances  and  conditions  to  what  exists  when 
similar  services  are  rendered  by  the  carrier  for  the  general  public. 

465.  In  arranging  the  classification  of  articles  of  commerce  their  market 
value  and  the  shipper's  representations  to  the  public  as  to  their  character  may 
properly  be  taken  into  account  in  ascertaining  the  analogy  they  bear  to  other 
articles,  and  determining  the  class  to  which  they  justly  belong.  This  is  espe- 
cially applicable  to  articles  in  which  there  is  no  free  competition  among  producer 
and  shippers.  And  carriers  are  not  required  to  estimate  the  intrinsic  value  of 
freight  as  distinguished  from  its  commercial  value  for  purposes  of  classification 
and  rates. 

466.  The  volume  of  traffic  supplied  by  an  article  for  transportation  is  also 
an  element  that  may  be  considered  in  its  classification,  as  a  basis  for  rates  that 
are  reasonable  both  for  carriers  and  shippers. 

468.  A  lower  charge  for  a  longer  distance  for  transportation  of  like  traffic 
important  in  amount;  and  among  the  circumstances  and  conditions  that  may 
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are 


be  considered  m  estimating  the  dissimilarity  created  by  water  competition  are 
the  character  of  the  roads,  the  character  of  the  traffic,  the  preponderance  of 
empty  cars  moving  in  a  direction  in  which  the  traffic  must  be  taken,  and  the 
legitimacy  of  the  competition  by  the  rail  carrier. 

569  The  transportation  of  traffic  under  circumstances  and  conditions  that 
torce  a  low  rate  for  its  carriage,  or  an  abandonment  of  the  business,  but  which 
affords  some  revenue  above  the  cjst  of  its  movement,  and  works  no  material 
15J"^*'°?^*°  °*^®^  patrons  of  a  carrier,  is  to  be  deemed  legitimate  competition. 
When,  however,  its  carriage  is  at  a  loss,  and  imposes  a  burden  on  like  traffic  at 
other  points,  and  on  other  traffic,  it  is  to  be  deemed  destructive  and  illegitimate 
competition. 

470.  Kates  can  not  be  arbitrarily  charged  in  the  mere  discretion  of  a 
carrier.  They  are  to  be  equitably  adjusted  with  regard  to  the  public  interests 
as  well  as  the  carriers.  Keduced  rates  at  points  where  competitive  influences 
are  controlling  must  not  fall  below  some  revenue  from  the  traffic  in  excess  of 
cost,  and  higher  rates  at  other  points,  required  for  the  necessary  revenue  of  a 
carrier,  must  be  reasonable  in  themselves,  and  also  relatively  reasonable  in 
comparison  with  the  competitive  rate. 

472.  Where  a  reduced  rate  is  made  at  the  terminus  of  i  through  route, 
under  the  compulsion  of  competition,  a  town  not  located  on  the  line  of  the 
through  route,  but  reached  over  a  lateral  connecting  road,  has  a  disadvantage 
of  situation  entailing  some  additional  expense,  and  a  reasonably  higher  rate  to 
such  town  than  the  forced  competitive  rate  to  the  more  distant  terminus  of 
the  through  route  is  not  unjust  discrimination. 

474.  A  manufacturer's  description  of  an  article  to  induce  its  purchase  by 
the  public  also  describes  it  for  transportation,  and  carriers  may  accept  his 
description  for  purposes  of  classification  and  rates.  Carriers  are  not  required  to 
analyze  freight  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  in  fact  inferior  to  the  description  or 
public  representations  under  which  it  is  sold,  in  order  to  give  it  a  lower  rate 
corresponding  to  its  actual  value. 

476.  The  rate  of  compensation  which  railroad  companies  may  lawfully 
receive  for  transportation  services  can  not  be  so  lim'ited  that  the  shipper  may  in 
all  cases  realize  actual  cost  of  production. 

477.  Charges  for  transportation  service  should  have  reasonable  relation  to 
cost  of  production  and  to  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  producer  and  shipper, 
but  should  not  be  so  low  on  any  as  to  impose  a  burden  on  other  traffic. 

478.  In  the  carriage  of  great  staples,  which  supply  an  enormous  business 
and  which  in  market  value  and  actual  cost  of  transportation  are  among  the 
cheapest  articles  of  commerce,  rates  yielding  only  moderate  profit  to  the  carrier 
are  both  necessary  and  justifiable,  and  where  the  carriers  frequently  put  in  force 
and  continue  for  considerable  periods  of  time  tariffs  of  rates  and  charges,  it  is  a 
fair  inference  that  such  rates  and  charges  are  profitable. 

484.  In  fixing  reasonable  rates,  the  requirements  of  operating  expenses, 
bonded  debt,  fixed  charges,  and  dividend  on  capital  stock  from  the  total  traffic 
are  all  to  be  considered,  but  the  claim  that  any  particular  rate  is  to  he  measured 
by  these  as  a  fixed  standard,  below  which  the  rate  may  not  lawfully  be  reduced, 
is  one  rightly  subject  to  some  qualifications,  one  of  which  is  the  obligations 
must  be  actual  and  in  good  faith. 

514.  The  mere  fact  that  one  article  is  of  more  general  use  and  therefore 
shipped  in  greater  quantities  than  another,  when  each  as  a  rule  is  shipped  in  less 
than  car-load  quantities,  and  of  no  considerable  difference  in  bulk,  weight,  and 
value,  and  of  no  appreciable  difference  in  expense  of  handling  and  of  haul, 
constitutes  in  itself  no  reason  why  the  first  should  receive  a  lower  rate  than  the 
last.  In  such  a  case  mere  quantity,  not  measured  by  any  recognized  unit  of 
quantity  adapted  to  carriage,  and  lessening  the  expense  of  handling  and 
carriage,  cannot  be  allowed  to  affect  rates  in  the  transportation  of  property. 

522.  A  line  of  steamships  plying  between  New  York  and  Boston  every 
other  day  makes  the  distance  in  twenty-four  hours,  does  the  largest  part  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  grocers  of  Boston  on  shipments  from  New  York,  carries 
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flour  from  New  Tork  to  Boston  for  eight  and  one-half  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds; other  lines,  part  water  and  part  rail,  known  as  the  "  Sound  Lines," 
make  daily  trips  between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  carry  flour  from  New 
York  to  Boston  at  nine  cents  per  hundred  pounds  ;  an  all-rail  line  composed  of 
the  lines  of  the  defendants  upon  through  billing  and  through  rates  to  Boston 
alone  on  shipments  from  New  York,  makes  daily  runs  between  these  points  and 
carries  flour  from  New  York  to  Boston  at  nine  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Each 
and  all  of  these  carriers  are  in  actual  competition  for  this  business,  and  it 
involves  the  carriage  of  traflic  important  in  amount.  Held,  upon  the  facts,  that 
this  is  a  case  in  which  the  circumstances  and  conditions  in  the  carriage  of  this 
commodity  are  substantially  dissimilar  at  Boston  to  what  they  are  at  Readville, 
an  interior  town  about  eight  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  line  of  the  all-rail 
carriers,  where  no  competition  exists  between  the  all-rail  carriers  and  the  water- 
lines,  and  justifies  the  all-rail  carriers  in  meeting  the  rate  by  the  water-line  at 
Boston,  by  charging  nine  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  flour,  while  the  com- 
bined local  rates  of  the  two  rail  carriers  are  higher  upon  shipments  of  this  kind 
of  freight  from  New  York  to  Keadville  than  they  are  upon  the  joint  through 
rate  from  New  York  to  Boston. 

561.  Classification  of  freight.  Freight  classification  is  deemed  by  the  rail- 
roads convenient  and  essential  to  any  practical  system  of  rate-making,  and  is  so 
recognized,  though  not  enjoined  by  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 

562.  Same.  When  classification  is  used  as  a  device  to  efifect  unjust  discrim- 
ination or  as  a  means  of  violating  other  provisions  of  the  statute,  the  act 
requires  the  Commission  to  so  revise  and  correct  such  classification  and  arrange- 
ment as  to  correct  the  abuse. 

583.  For  a  special  service  by  a  carrier,  such  as  the  transportation  of  perish- 
able freight  requiring  quick  movement,  prompt  delivery  at  destination,  special 
fitting  up  of  cars,  their  withdrawal  from  other  service,  and  their  return  empty 
on  fast  time,  all  involving  greater  expense  to  the  carrier,  a  higher  rate  than  for 
the  carriage  of  ordinary  freight  is  warranted  by  the  conditions  of  the  service, 
and  is  reasonable  and  just. 

582.  But  the  higher  rate  "for  a  special  service  should  bear  a  just  relation  to 
the  value  of  the  service  to  the  traffic,  and  is  not  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the 
carrier.  While  a  carrier  should  be  fully  compensated,  the  public  interests 
require  that  the  traffic  should  not  be  rendered  valueless  to  the  producer  if  the 
charges  of  the  carrier  have  such  an  effect  and  can  be  reasonably  reduced. 

583.  The  requirement  of  the  statute  that  all  rates  shall  be  reasonable  and 
just  involves  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  traffic,  and  implies 
that  rates  should  be  so  adjusted  that  producers  of  traffic,  as  well  as  carriers,  may 
carry  on  their  pursuits  successfully,  if  practicable  for  both,  and  without  injus- 
tice to  the  carrier.  The  public  good  requires  what  is  plainly  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  that  the  transportation  interests  are  not  alone  to  be  considered,  but  that 
in  the  just  exercise  of  regulation  care  should  be  taken  that  the  lawful  and 
necessary  occupations  of  citizens  are  not  unjustly  burdened. 

586.  The  relation  of  rates  ought  to  rest  upon  fixed  and  stable  conditions. 
The  fluctuations  of  markets  are  so  frequent,  especially  as  to  competitive 
articles,  and  oftentimes  unexpected,  that  commercial  considerations  alone  would 
not  furnish  a  sufficiently  stable  and  fixed  rule  for  guidance  in  making  a  rate 
that  should  remain  substantially  permanent  through  all  fluctuations.  The 
Commission  does  not,  by  a  fixing  of  rates,  attempt  to  overcome  advantages 
which  one  producer  or  dealer  may  have  in  his  geographical  location,  and  to 
produce  equality  between  competitors  in  all  markets.  It  would  be  a'  useless 
task,  even  if  it  had  the  power,  to  attempt  to  accomplish  such  a  result.  The 
proper  relation  of  rates  for  transportation  of  strictly  competitive  articles  over 
the  same  line  should  be  determined  by  reference  to  respective  costs  of  service 
ascertained  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

587.  Violation  by  one  carrier  of  principles  laid  down  in  this  case  as  govern- 
ing relative  rates  on  competitive  articles  does  not  justify  similar  violations  by  its 
competitors. 
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589.  A  firm  of  cattle  dealers  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  who  procured  their 
cattle  on  a  large  scale  from  Chicago  and  other  western  points  for  domestic 
consumption  as  well  as  for  export,  make  an  arrangement  with  two  interstate 
rail  carriers,  constituting  a  through  line  from  Chicago  to  New  Tork,  that  the 
said  firm  will,  under  a  name  of  aa  express  company  of  their  own  creation, 
furnish  not  less  than  two  hundred  or  more  than  four  hundred  improved  live- 
stock cars  for  the  transportation  of  these  cattle.  Per  the  rental  of  these  improved 
stock  cars  the  carriers  pay  this  express  company  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
mile  whether  loaded  or  empty.  Extraordinary  facilities  and  rights  of  way  are 
given  these  cars  to  enable  them  to  make  a  large  mileage,  and  they  make  more 
than  twice  the  mileage  of  ordinary  stock  cars.  Besides  this,  the  carriers  pay 
fifty  cents  for  the  loading  of  each  of  said  cars  with  cattle  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  in  Chicago,  for  which  no  charge  is  made  against  the  express  company  or 
the  firm  represented  by  it.  In  addition  to  this  the  carriers  pay  this  firm  yard- 
age at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  cents  "per  hundred  pounds  on  all  their 
cattle,  and  upon  all  other  cattle  handled  for  other  firms  in  the  care  of  this  firm 
owning  the  express  company,  to  its  yards  at  pier  forty-five.  East  Kiver.  This 
yardage  charge  is  thus  paid  to  the  said  firm  by  the  said  carriers  for  keeping 
their  cattle  in  the  firm's  own  yards  after  delivery  of  them  to  the  firm,  and  then 
this  yardage  charge  is  deducted  from  the  tariff  rate  charged  by  the  carrier. 
The  amount  of  these  rebates  to  this  firm  in  rates  on  these  cattle  by  these  carriers 
more  than  pays  the  entire  cost  of  the  improved  stock  cars  within  two  years  after 
operations  are  commenced  with  them,  including  the  expenses  of  operation,  leaving 
said  firm  owning  the  cars  and  still  operating  them  with  all  these  advantages, 
andrates,  and  facilities.  Held:(l)  This  is  an  unlawful  preference  to  the  firm  own- 
ing these  improved  stock  cars  and  a  violation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 
(2)  It  is  an  unlawful  and  unjust  prejudice  to  other  cattle  firms  and  dealers  in 
New  Tork  who  are  competitors  in  the  business  of  said  firm  owning  said  im- 
proved stock  cars. 

595.  Same  rate  for  longer  and  shorter  distances.  Ordinarily  longer  distances 
warrant  higher  charges,  but  carriers  may  lawfully  accept  the  same  aggregate, 
though  less  profitable,  rates  for  longer  distances,  provided  such  carriers  do  not 
"  subject  any  particular  person,  company,  firm,  corporation,  or  locality,  or  any 
particular  description  of  traffic,  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or 
disadvantage." 

609.  For  the  carrier  to  pay  the  larger  expense  of  the  transportation  of  a 
remote  shipper's  merchandise  to  the  station,  and  not  to  pay  the  less  expense  of 
such  transportation  of  the  nearer  shipper's  merchandise,  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  rebate  to  the  former,  the  railroad  service  proper  being  the  same  to  each  and 
at  the  same  rate;  nor  would  it  be  treating  all  patrons  with  statutable  equality 
to  bear  a  part  of  the  cartage  expenses  for  one  shipper  and  not  hear  a  part  of  it 
for  -mother. 

620.  The  possible  influence  of  water  competition  upon  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  oranges  and  the  nonexistence  of  such  competition  in  the  carriage  of 
berries,  because  the  latter  can  not  be  carried  by  water  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  does  not  authorize  defendants  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
charge  unreasonable  rates  on  berries. 

632.  Comparison  with  rates  in  other  localities  where  dissimilar  conditions 
and  modifying  circumstances  are  found  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  charges  complained  of.  When  no  discrimination  is  alleged  as 
between  points  of  production  tributary  to  the  same  market,  or  on  account  of 
disproportionate  rates  on  different  kinds  of  traffic  similar  in  character  and 
volume,  it  must  affirmatively  appear  that  the  charges  assailed  are  unreasonable 
and  ought  to  be  reduced. 

637.  The  Commission  possesses  no  authority  to  compel  carriers  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction  to  provide  any  particular  kind  of  cars  or  other  special  equipment, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  equipment  freely  afforded  to  all  patrons  alike, 
carriers  should  so  adjust  rates  between  those  who  can  not  furnish  their  own 
conveyance  that  in  the  relative  charges  to  each  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  the  dependent  shipper. 
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6S7.  The  continued  reduction  of  relative  rates  when  brought  about  by  the 
removal  of  artificial  and  unnatural  differences  is  not  undesirable,  but  where  the 
difference  results  froni  dissimilar  circumstances  and  conditions  and  the  true 
difficulty  appears  to  be  a  real  and  natural  advantage  which  the  one  region  has 
and  enjoys  over  the  other,  such  continuing  disturbances  of  rates  ought  not  to 
be  inaugurated,  especially  when  the  charges  are  commodity  rates  not  shown  to 
be  unreasonable  in  themselves. 

652.  Salt  requires  and  gets  a  commodity  rate  lower  than  class  rates,  and  the 
roads  should  only  be  limited  as  to  such  lower  rating  by  the  rule  that  a  commod- 
ity shall  not  be  carried  at  such  unremunerative  rates  as  will  impose  burdens 
upon  other  articles  transported  to  recoup  loss  incurred  in  carrying  that 
commodity. 

655.  That  rates  should  be  fixed  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  competing  towns  with  the  view  of  equalizing  "commercial  condi- 
tions," as  they  are  sometimes  described,  is  a  proposition  unSipported  by  law, 
and  quite  at  variance  with  every  consideration  of  justice.  Each  community  is 
entitled  to  the  benefits  arising  from  its  location  and  natural  conditions,  and  the 
exaction  of  charges  unreasonable  in  themselves  or  relatively  unjust,  by  which 
those  benefits  are  neutralized  or  impaired,  contravenes  alike  the  provisions  and 
the  policy  of  the  statute. 

663.  The  competition  of  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 
does  not  create  circumstances  and  conditions  which  the  carriers  can  take  into 
account  in  determining  for  themselves  in  the  first  instance  whether  they  are 
justified  under  the  fourth  section  in  charging  more  for  shorter  than  for  longer 
distances  over  their  lines. 

664.  The  competition  of  markets  on  different  lines  for  the  sale  of  commodi- 
ties at  a  given  point  served  by  both  lines  does  not  create  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  the  carriers  can  take  into  account  in  determining  for  them- 
selves in  the  first  instance  whether  they  are  justified  under  the  fourth  section  in 
charging  more  for  shorter  than  for  longer  distances  over  their  lines.  To  deter- 
mine the  force  and  effect  of  sueli  competition  involves  consideration  of  com- 
mercial questions  peculiar  to  the  business  of  shippers,  such  as  advantage  of 
business  location,  comparative  economy  of  production,  comparative  quality  and 
market  value  of  commodities,  all  of  which  are  entirely  disconnected  from  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  transportation  is  conducted.  Carriers 
can  not  create  abnormal  situations  by  making  rates  which  equalize  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  localities  and  thereupon  claim  justification  for  greater 
chaises  on  shorter  hauls  on  the  ground  that  the  lesser  long-haul  charges  which 
accomplish  such  equalization  are  necessary  to  secure  increase  in  traffic  over 
their  lines. 

666.  The  carrier  has  the  right  to  judge  in  the  first  instance  whether  it  is 
justified  in  making  the  greater  charge  for  the  shorter  distance  under  the  fourth 
section  in  all  cases  where  the  circumstances  and  conditions  arise  wholly  upon 
its  own  line  or  through  competition  for  the  same  traffic  with  carriers  not  sub- 
ject to  regulations  under  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  In  other  cases  under 
the  fourth  section  the  circumstances  and  conditions  are  not  presumptively  dis- 
similar and  carriers  must  not  charge  less  for  the  longer  distance  except  upon  the 
order  of  this  Commission. 

669.  Ownership  of  a  car  rented  to  a  carrier  and  for  the  use  of  which  the 
carrier  pays  a  full  consideration  does  not  of  itself  entitle  the  owner  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  such  car,  and,  if  the  owner  may  in  the  contract  of  hire  to  the 
carrier  stipulate  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  car,  it  must  be  upon  such  terms  as 
shall  not  constitute  an  unjust  discrimination  against  shippers  of  like  traffic  in 
cars  owned  by  the  carrier  and  who  are  excluded  from  tne  use  of  the  car  so 
hired. 

676.  Transportation  by  rail  from  eastern  points  to  the  "Pacific  Coast 
terminals,"  Portland,^  Tacoma,  and  Seattle,  is  affected  by  the  competition  of 
confroUing  force  and  in  respect  to  traffic  important  in  amount  of  water  carriers 
reaching  the  same  terminals,  but  such  competition  does  not 'affect  like  trans- 
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portation  from  said  points  to  the  city  of  Spokane,  Wash.  Held,  therefore,  that 
defendants  are  justified,  by  reason  of  such  dissimilarity  in  circumstances  and 
conditions,  in  maintaining  higher  rates  on  shipments  of  like  property  from  said 
points  for  the  shorter  distance  to  Spokane  than  for  the  longer  distance  to  said 
Pacific  terminals. 

The  competitive  position  and  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  a 
foreign  carrier,  considered  in  connection  with  existing  water  competition,  but 
the  separate  effect  of  competition  by  the  Canadian  route  not  found  or 
determined. 

681.  Continuance  of  a  system  of  unjust  rates  can  not  be  required  or  excused 
on  the  ground  that  parties  have  made  investments,  and  entered  into  the  business 
affected  thereby  on  the  faith  of  assurances  from  carriers  of  their  maintenance, 
although  a  change  might  work  injury  to  the  parties  whom  such  rates  had  unduly 
favored. 

682.  An  advantage  resulting  from  just  rates,  coupled  with  the  enterprise 
and  outlay  necessary  to  utilize  them,  is  legitimate,  and  carriers  should  not 
undertake  to  deprive  a  shipper  of  this  advantage  by  a  change  of  such,  rates. 

688.  In  passing  upon  the  reasonableness  of  rates,  the  question  whether  they 
afford  the  carrier  a  proper  return  for  the  service  rendered  is  to  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  result  of  the  business  to  the  shipper  or  producer  of  the  traffic. 

694.  When  great  disparity  exists  between  charges  which  are  lower  to 
competitive  than  to  intermediate  points  much  less  remote,  the  inference  is 
irresistible  that  the  lower  rate  must  be  unremunerative  upon  any  theory,  or  else 
the  larger  rate  gives  unwarranted  return  for  the  service  rendered. 

696.  A  town  favorably  situated  with  respect  to  one  through  route,  but 
competing  in  a  common  market  with  another  town  more  favorably  located  on 
another  through  route,  should  not  have  a  reduction  of  the  local  rate  over  roads 
connecting  the  two  through  routes  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  natural 
advantage  which  the  latter  competing  town  enjoys. 

704.  Manufacturing  industries  should  not  be  deprived,  through  a  carrier's 
adjustment  of  relative  rates,  of  advantages  resulting  from  their  favorable 
location  in  respect  of  cost  of  raw  material  supplied  from  a  common  source,  or 
of  distance  to  the  common  market  for  the  finished  product. 

709.  Unreasonable  or  unjust  classification  of  a  commodity  is  not  shown  by 
evidence  of  lower  classification  for  articles  widely  dissimilar  in  the  elements  of 
risk,  weight,  bulk,  value,  or  general  character.  The  proper  method  of  com- 
parison is  the  classification  accorded  by  the  carriers  to  analogous  articles. 

722.  The  facts  that  one  city  is  much  larger  and  has  more  important  and 
extensive  business  interests  than  another,  and  has  been  treated  by  the  carriers 
in  making  rates  to  surrounding  points  "as  a  "trade  center,"  is  no  justification 
for  a  continuation  of  discriminatory  rates  in  favor  of  such  city.  The  object  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce  was  to  eradicate  the  existing  system  of  rebates  and 
unjust  discriminations  in  favor  of  particular  localities,  special  enterprises,  and 
favored  individuals. 

732.  When  an  article  of  traffic  does  not  move  on  account  of  burdensome 
rates  and  the  carrier  is  hauling  a  considerable  number  of  empty  cars  in  the 
direction  such  article  would  naturally  move  if  accorded  a  lower  rate,  the  carrier 
may  be  justified  in  carrying  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  induce  the  movement  of  such 
traffic,  provided  no  extra  or  additional  charge  is  in  consequence  put  upon  other 
articles  carried ;  but  the  fact  that  freight  will  furnish  return  loads  for  empty 
cars  is  not  a  reason  for  the  reduction  of  rates  on  such  freight  when  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  rates  are  unreasonable. 

741.  While  the  circumstances  and  conditions  in  respect  to  the  work  done  by 
the  carrier  and  the  revenue  earned  are  dissimilar  in  the  transportation  of  freights 
in  car-loads  and  less  than  car-loads,  and  a  lower  rate  on  car-loads  than  on  less 
than  car-loads  is,  therefore,  not  in  contravention  of  the  statute,  yet  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  rates  must  be  reasonable. 

744.  Eates  maintained  and  which  may  be  reasonable  under  the  conditions 
existing  in  one  section  or  part  of  the  country  afford  no  safe  criterion  by  which 
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to  measure  reasonable  charges  in  other  localities  where  the  expense  of  operating 
a  road  and  other  conditions  affecting  transportation  are  widely  difl'erent. 

750.  The  practice  of  making  one  rate  on  the  same  product  over  a  large 
district  is  only  justifiable  under  special  and  exceptional  circumstances,  and  is 
not  to  be  encouraged  when  the  difference  in  the  transportation  expense  from 
the  various  parts  of  such  district  is  considerable  and  substantial. 

751.  That  "railroad  investments  may  be  as  secure  as  other  property,  the  rea- 
sonable rates  should  be  liberal  until  earnings  are  sufficiently  large  fpr  a  fair 
return  on  actual  expenditure. 

752.  Where  the  market  price  yields  but  a  scant  return  for  the  labor  and 
-  expense  of  production,  the  cost  of  transportation  needs  to  be  as  moderate  as 

may  be  consistent  with  justice  to  the  carrier. 

758.  A  rate  which  may  be  reasonable  when  applied  to  the  transportation  of 
egg  cases  as  a  disconnected  service  may  be  unreasonable  if  the  carriage  of 
returned  cases  at  favorable  rates  is  in  fact  a  special  service,  the  discontinuance 
of  which  would  unduly  burden  the  business  of  shipping  eggs  to  points  of  sale. 

764.  Each  locality  competing  with  others  in  a  common  market  is  entitled  to 
reasonable  and  just  rates  at  the  hands  of  the  carriers  serving  it,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  all  its  natural  advantages,  and  no  departure  from  the  rule  requiring 
rates  in  all  cases  to  be  reasonable  in  themselves  can  be  justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  existing  trade  relations,  or  to  "  protect 
competing  markets, "  or  to  "  equalize  commercial  conditions,"  or  to  secure  to 
carriers  traffic  from  certain  territory  assumed  to  be  exclusively  theirs. 

773.  Under  the  proviso  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 
it  is  left  to  the  Commission,  in  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  and  lawful  discretion, 
to  determine  the  description  or  exceptional  character  of  the  "special  cases "  in 
which  the  Commission  may,  after  investigation,  authorize  common  carriers  to 
charge  less  for  longer  than  for  shorter  distances,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
such  carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  operation  of  this  section  of  the  act. 

782.  Where  a  carrier  pays  mileage  for  a  car  which  it  employs  in  the  service 
of  shippers  it  is  the  carrier  and  not  the  party  or  company  from  whom  the  car  is 
rented  who  furnishes  the  car  to  the  shipper,  and  in  such  cases  there  is  no 
privity  of  contract  between  the  car  owner  and  the  shipper. 

783.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  furnish  an  adequate  and  suitable  car 
equipment  for  all  the  business  it  undertakes  and  also  whatever  is  essential  to 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  traffic  in  transit. 

784.  When  carriers  undertake  the  transportation  of  perishable  traffic  requir- 
ing refrigeration  in  transit,  ice  and  the  facilities  for  its  transportation  in  connec- 
tion with  that  traffic,  are  incidental  to  the'  service  of  transportation,  and  the 
charge  therefore  is  a  charge  "in  connection  with"  such  service  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  in  respect  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  which  the  carrier  is  subject  to  that  provision  of  the  statute. 

795.  While  carriers  operating  shorter  lines  have  the  advantage,  both  in 
mating  rates  and  in  carrying  under  them,  they  can  not  dictate  a  system  of 
charges  which  the  operators  of  longer  lines  may  not  charge  as  to  their  own 
roads,  though  it  may  be  true  as  a  rule,  and  as  claimed  by  defendants,  that,  to 
get  business,  longer  lines  must  take  it  as  low  as  rates  at  the  time  in  force  over 
more  direct  routes. 

821.  Excess  of  manufacturing  cost  to  a  complainant  at  one  point  over  that  of 
its  competitors  in  other  localities,  by  reason  of  inferior  raw  material  and  fuel, 
condition  of  its  plant,  cost,  of  labor  or  other  like  causes,  is  not  to  be  considered 
in  ascertaining  the  rightful  relative  adjustment  of  rates  from  such  places,  nor 
does  the  magnitude  of  a  complainant's  enterprise,  the  number  of  persons  for 
whom  it  provides  employment  and  support,  the  developing  results  of  its 
business  upon  the  natural  resources  of  a  state,  the  impracticability  of  moving 
its  plant  to  other  localities,  or  the  fact  that  it  produces  material  largely  used  on 
railroads  for  construction  or  repair,  entitle  such  complainant  to  different  consid- 
eration in  respect  of  just  rates  than  individuals  and  small  concerns  should 
receive ;  but  such  facts  demonstrate  the  far-reaching  extent  to  which  serious 
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injury  may  be  effected  directly  and  indirectly,  by  methods  and  practices  which 
the  statute  was  designed  to  prohibit. 

825.  The  action  of  a  carrier  in  diverting  through  traffic  from  a  shorter 
route  over  which  it  participates  in  carriage,  so  as  to  require  for  itself  greater 
aggregate  revenue  through  a  long  haul  by  a  different  route  over  which  it  is  also 
engaged  in  transportation,  sometimes  results  in  discriminations  and  prejudices, 
both  as  to  rates  and  facilities;  and  inequality  in  treatment  of  shippers  and- 
localities,  having  no  other  justification  than  this  end,  is  indefensible. 

852.  When  rates  are  relatively  imjust,  so  that  undue  preference  is  afforded 
to  one  locality  or  undue  prejudice  results  to  another,  the  law  is  violated  and  its. 
penalties  incurred,  although  the  higher  rate  is  not  in  itself  excessive,  and  such 
rule  is  especially  applicable  where  a  given  relation  in  rates,  long  continued  and 
concededly  equitable,  is  suddenly  and  almost  completely  reversed,  merely 
because  other  carriers  to  the  longer  distance  point  have  disregarded  their  legal 
duty. 

860.  A  railway  company  owning  the  entire  stock  of  a  development  com- 
pany, which  had  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  title  to  certain 
lands  of  the  railway  company,  caused  grain  to  be  purchased  in  Kansas  City  in 
the  name  of  the  development  company,  transported  over  the  lines  of  the  rail- 
way company  to  Chicago,  and  there  sold  upon  the  market.  The  development 
company  had  no  bona  fide  interest  in  the  transaction.  Neither  the  railway' 
company  nor  the  development  company  purchased  the  grain  for  the  purposes  of 
ownership,  the  whole  transaction  being  simply  a  device  to  secure  its  transporta- 
tion at  other  than  the  published  rate;  and  the  only  rate  paid  was  the  profit  upon 
the  transaction,  which  varied  with  each  shipment.  Held,  that  this  constituted 
a  violation  of  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  sections  of  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce. 

867.  Complainant  offered  the  defendant  a  car-load  of  potatoes  at  Verona, 
Miss.,  and  asked  that  the  shipment  be  forwarded  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  via  a 
connecting  line,  with  which  defendant  had  at  the  time  through  billing 
arrangements  and  through  rates,  but  defendant's  agent  refused  to  receive  and 
route  the  shipment  in  accordance  with  such  direction,  and  complainant  was 
thereby  damaged  to  the  extent  of  JIOC.  Held,  that  complainant  was  entitled 
to  have  his  merchandise  carried  over  the  route  which  be  directed,  and  that  the 
failure  of  defendant  to  receive  and  forward  the  shipment  accordingly  was  a 
discrimination  against  complainant  in  violation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 
Reparation  ordered. 

878.  Charging  the  same  aggregate  rates  on  like  traffic  for  longer  and 
shorter  distances  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction  does  not  contravene 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 

882.  A  uniform  or  blanket  rate  on  milt,  and  also  on  cream,  from  all  stations 
on  the  defendant  lines  to  Weehowken,  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  or 
through  Jersey  City  to  Hew  Tork,  N.  T.,  namely,  thirty-two  cents  on  milk 
and  fifty  cents  on  cream  per  can  of  forty  quarts,  regardless  of  distance  or  differ- 
ence in  amount  of  service  rendered.  Held,  to  be  unreasonable,  unjust  and 
unduly  prejudicial  and  in  violation  of  sections  1  and  3  of  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce.  ,  .. 

902.  "Water  competition,  to  justify  higher  shorter-distance  charges  under 
the  fourth  section,  must  be  actual  competition  for  the  transportation  involved, 
and  such  as  to  dictate  the  rate  by  rail.  A  railroad  rate  so  low  as  to  drive  water 
transportation  out  of  existence  cannot  be  justified  by  showing  the  possibility  of 
water  competition;  the  law  permits  railroads  to  meet,  not  to  extinguish,  such 
competition.  . 

903.  Competition  between  markets,  or  between  carriers  subject  to  the 
regulating  statute,  does  not  create  such  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  and 
conditions  as  will  justify  carriers  in  charging  more  for  the  short  than  for  the 
lone  haul,  under  the  fourth  section,  without  an  order  of  the  Commission. 

905.  Eailroad  companies  have  the  right  to  earn  a  proper  return  upon  some 
investment,  just  what  has  not  been  very  definitely  determined;  but  in  earning 
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such  return  they  must  operate  their  properties  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  forbidding  discrimination  between  localities  and  chaiging 
more  for  the  short  than  for  the  long  haul. 

928.  The  public  right  to  a  just  relation  of  rates  between  rival  communities 
arises  from  the  statute  which  forbids  discriminating  charges,  and  that  right 
cannot  be  abridged  or  enlarged  by  agreements  of  carriers  with  each  other,  nor 
by  promises  made  to  shippers. 

935.  Although  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  requires  that  transportation 
charges  shall  be  reasonable  and  just,  and  complainant  prayed  in  his  petition 
that  defendants  be  ordered  to  establish  and  maintain  such  rate  on  coal  in  car- 
loads from  Cumberland,  Md.,  to  North  Garden,  Va.,  as  should  be  deemed  just, 
reasonable,  and  lawful,  the  act  as  recently  interpreted  by  the  courts,  makes 
no  provision  under  which  carriers  can  be  required  or  ordered  to  maintain  any 
rate  other  than  such  rate  of  charges  as  any  such  carrier  may  fix  and  establish 
for  itself. 

941.  Wrongs  caused  by  improperly  adjusted  rates  over  independent  lines 
from  competing  cities  to  a  common  destination  cannot  be  corrected  without 
authority  to  prescribe  both  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate,  and  the  Commission 
is  not  empowered  to  do  either. 

960.  Any  person  or  association  is  entitled  to  complain  before  the  Commis- 
sion of  a,ny  failure  on  the  part  of  carriers  to  publish  and  enforce  transportation 
or  terminal  charges,  rules,  and  regulations,  and  that  such  failure  results  from 
special  privileges  allowed  to  shippers  on  many  important  lines. 

967.  Kailroad  companies  are  not  prohibited  by  section  3  of  the  act  from 
preferring  one  locality  over  another,  unless  the  preference  is  undue  or  unreason- 
able, but  a  preference  which  is  without  legitimate  excuse,  is,  in  and  of  itself, 
unreasonable. 

969.  Carriers  frequently  disregard  distance  in  making  their  rates,  and  they 
may  lawfully  do  so  under  some  circumstances;  but  distance  should  be  regarded 
wherever  possible,  and  no  previous  decision  is  authority  for  a  ruling  that  a 
carrier  may  be  compelled  to  disregard  it  for  the  purpose  of  placing  two  com- 
munities upon  a  commercial  equality. 

980.  The  exaction  of  as  high  rates  for  a  shorter  haul  as  for  a  longer  haul 
over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  haul  being  included  within 
the  longer,  is  itself  a  discrimination,  and,  if  not  justified  by  a  substantial  dis- 
similarity of  circumstances  and  conditions,  is  an  unjust  discrimination. 

981.  In  respect  to  competition  as  justifying  discrimination,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  only  gone  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  it  "may 
in  some  cases  "  be  such  as  "  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  of  the  carrier,  ought,  justly,  to  have  effect  upon  rates,"  and  that  the  mere 
fact  of  competition,  no  matter  what  its  character  or  extent,"  does  not  neces- 
sarily relieve  carriers  from  the  restraints  of  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 

982.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  while  denying  power  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  the  provision  of  section  1  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce,  namely,  that  all  charges  shall  be  reasonable  and 
just — ^by  orders  prescribing  reasonable  maximum  rates,  expressly  recognizes  the 
authority  and  duty  of  the  Commission  to  enforce  sections  2,  3,  and  i  of  the  act. 

8.    EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION  FOR  1898. 

After  stating  that  the  Commission,  in  former  reports,  has  called  the  atten- 
-  tion  of  Congress  to  the  vital  defects  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  has 
thereby  performed  its  full  duty,  the  report  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"Meanwhile  the  situation  has  become  intolerable,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  and  the  carriers.     Tariffs  are  disregarded,  discriminations  con- 
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stantly  occur,  the  price  at  whicli  transportation  can  be  had  is  fluctiiatiBg  and 
uncertain.  Railroad  managers  are  distrustful  of  each  other  and  shippers  all 
the  while  in  doubt  as  to  the  rates  secured  by  their  competitors.  Enormous 
sums  are  spent  in  purchasing  business,  and  secret  rates  accorded  far  below  the 
standard  of  published  charges.  The  general  public  gets  little  benefit  from 
these  reductions,  for  concessions  are  mainly  confined  to  the  heavier  shippers. 
All  this  augments  the  advantages  of  large  capital  and  tends  to  the  injury  and 
often  to  the  ruin  of  smaller  dealers." 

In  discussing  attempts  of  the  Commission  to  extort  the  truth  as  to  these 
practices  from  railroad  officials,  the  following  expressions  are  used  by  the 
Commission : — 

"  The  inquiry  was  greatly  hampered  by  the  disappearance  of  material  wit- 
nesses;" and  the  "inability  of  several  who  did  testify  to  recall  transactions  of 
then  recent  date."  "All  of  the  railway  witnesses  d«ni€d  knowledge  of  any 
violation  of  the  statute,"  but  "it  was  nevertheless  established  that  secret  rate 
concessions  had  been  generally  granted  on  this  trafilc,  and  that  the  carriers  had 
allowed  larger  rebates  to  some  of  the  flour  shippers  than  to  others." 

Several  pages  of  the  Eeport  of  1898  are  devoted  to  matter  of  this  kind 
aflFeeting  many  railroads,  and  some  .of  the  methods  adopted  to  violate  the  act 
without  detection  are  exposed.  It  is  evident  that  the  Commission  believes  that 
the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  country  is  permeated  by  frauds,  by  means  of 
which  the  rich  oppress  the  poor,  but  which  the  Commission  is  without  power  to 
remedy. 

The  farmers  will  do  well  to  see  that  the  Commission  is  clothed  with  the 
power,  or  that  their  congressmen  tell  them  the  reason  why  not. 

S.    STATISTICS   OF  RAILWAYS  IN  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

FROM     THE      EEPORT     OF     THE     V.     S.     INTERSTATE      COMMERCE     COMMISSION 

FOR     1898. 

Total  railway  mileage,  June  30,  1897 1«4,428 

Increase  over  previous  year 1,'jSS1 

Total  mileage,  including  side  tracks  and  double  tracks  243,444 

Increase  over  previous  year 3,31d 

No.  railway  corporations 1,987 

No.  actually  operating  roads 1,037 

No.  roads  in  hands  of  recievers 128 

Mileage  operated  by  same 18,861 

Decrease  from  previous  year Ufi-XS 

Total  No.  of  locomotives  in  service 85,986 

Total  No.  of  cars 1,297,480 

Total  number  of  men  employed.   .    .    .   ; 823,476 

No.  of  men  to  each  100  miles  of  line 449 

The  employees  were  distributed  as  follows: — 

Administration  (doubtless  including  solicitors).     .    .   .  31,871 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structure 244,873 

Maintenance  of  equipment 160,667 

Conducting  transportation 378,361 

Unclassified 7,704 

Amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries $     465,601,581 

Decrease  from  previous  year 3,222,950 

Total  nominal  capital 10,635,008,074 

Nominal  capital  per  mile 59,620 
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The  capital  was  divided  as  follows: — 

Stock. $5,364,642,265 

Bonds 5,270,365,819 

Stock  paying  no' dividends 3,761,092,277 

Bonds  paying  no  interest 867,950,840 

Total  dividends  paid  on  stock 87,110,599 

Average  dividend  paid  by  dividend  paying  stocks  .   .  5.43  per  cent 

Current  (unfunded)  liabilities $    578,501,635 

Interest  paid  on  funded  debt 247,880,230 

No.  passengers  carried 489,445,198 

No.  passengers  carried  one  mile 12,256,939,647 

Tons  freight  carried 741,705,946 

Tons  freight  carried  one  mile 95,139,022,225 

Gross  earnings $1,122,089,773 

„      .        „                               .  „  f        251,135,927 

Earnings  from  passenger  service.  . <  6  629  980 

Tj      .        „        -   .  ,  ^         .  f        772'849',314 

Earnings  from  freight  service.   , -j  4  209  657 

Earnings  from  express , 24,901,066 

Earnings  from  mail .  33,754,466 

Other  earnings 28.609,363 

Total  operating  expenses 752,524,764 

Divided  as  follows: — 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures $159,434,403 

Maintenance  of  equipment 122,762,358 

Conducting  transportation 432,525,862 

General  operating  expenses 36,481,269 

Administration 608,598 

Interest  on  funded  debt 247,880,230 

Taxes 43,137,844 

Permanent  improvements 4,544,813 

Other  general  expenses 21,976,390 

The  sums  disbursed  for  interest  on  funded  debt  and  for  dividends  represent 
the  net  income  of  the  roads.    These  were: — 

Dividends  on  stock $  87,110,599 

Interest  on  bonds 247,880,230 

Total  income  divided $334,990,829 

This  sum  paid  in  dividends  or  interest  represents: — 

At  6%  a  capital  of. $5,575,160,482 

At  5%         "       " 6,699,816,580 

At  4%         "      " 8,374,770,725 

These  sums  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  actual  current  value  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  their  prospects  for  the  future,  the 
larger  or  the  smaller  sum  being  taken,  according  as  one  may  believe,  four,  five, 
or  six  per  cent  to  be  the  proper  rate  of  interest.  In  this  case,  also,  the  net 
income  is  spread  over  the  whole  mileage,  although  some  roads  were  operated  at 
a  loss.  If  we  deduct  from  the  total  capitalization  of  the  roads  (stock  and 
bonds)  the  amount  of  stock  which  paid  no  dividends,  and  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
doubtless,  mostly  "  water,"  there  remains  the  sum  of  $6,873,915,797,  which  is 
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veiy  nearly  the  sum  upon  which  five  per  cent  interest  was  paid  in  1897. 
Upon  the  average,  therefore,  railroad  investments  in  America  pay  very  well 
indeed,  all  this  being  free  of  taxes,  or,  at  least,  mostly  free,  and  very  much 
better  tban  investmients  in  farms.  The  wish  of  the  railroad  owners  is  to  make 
the  roads  pay  as  good  interest  as  possible  upon  their  entire  paper  capitalization. 
It  is  the  wish  of  the  farmers  and  others  that  this  should  not  happen,  but  that 
increasing  business  should  be  accompanied  by  such  diminution  of  rates  as  will 
keep  down  revenue  so  that  it  no  more  than  pays  fair  interest  on  actual  and 
honest  investment,  reserving  the  "unearned  increment"  to  the  people.  The 
railroad  owners  claim  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  unearned  increment  because 
they  took-  the  risk  of  construction,  and  in  many  cases  have  lost  money.  That 
is  one  phase  of  the  "  railroad  question." 
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COOPERATION. 


I.     COOPERATION  AMONG  FARMERS. 

There  are  few  statistics  of  cooperation  among  farmers  in  the  United  States 
for  husiness  purposes.  There  is  probahly  much  more  of  it  than  we  know  any- 
thing about.  As  is  inevitable  in  the  beginning  of  the  practice,  large  numbers 
of  societies  are  started  without  adequate  foundation  and  amount  to  nothing. 
Still  others  start  off  well,  but  develop  no  staying  qualities,  and  soon  pass  away. 
In  many  cases  societies — especially  cooperative  creameries— are  started  by  those 
who  do  not  develop  the  business  capacity  to  make  them  profitable,  and  so  pass 
into  the  hands  of  better  business  men,  as  private  concerns,  while  still  retaining 
the  cooperative  title. 

The  purposes  for  which  cooperative  societies  of  farmers  have  been  formed  in 
this  country,  are,  in  the  probable  order  of  their  relative  importance,  creameries, 
irrigating  ditch  companies,  fire  insurance  companies,  marketing  societies, 
general  stores,  and  flouring  mills.  Our  decennial  census  reports  ought  to  show 
the  facts  as  to  the  progress  of  cooperative  work,  but  thus  far  have  not  done  so. 
I  understand  that  there  is  a  probability  that  some  inquiry  will  be  made  as  to 
these  facts  in  the  census  of  1900.  I  am  not  able  to  find  data  from  which  to 
form  any  estimate  of  the  present  status  of  cooperation  in  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  do  not  attempt  it. 

I  gathered,  in  1898,  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
good  a  list  as  was  possible  by  correspondence,  of  the  farmers'  cooperative 
societies  of  California.  It  included  seventy-three  irrigating  ditch  companies 
(certainly  incomplete),  three  flouring  mills,  and  two  fire  insurance  companies. 
It  was  impossible  to  obtain  by  correspondence  a  list  of  the  cooperative  cream- 
eries. Some  of  the  granges  and  farmers'  clubs  do  more  or  less  purchasing  for 
their  members.  There  were  once  a  good  many  cooperative  stores,  but  none 
were  ever  managed  on  the  Rochdale  plan,  and  while  some  are  still  in  existence 
and  retain  the  cooperative  title,  if  any  remain  really  cooperative  I  do  not 
know  it. 

The  following  is  a  list,  very  nearly  correct,  of  the  cooperative  fruit  market- 
ing societies  of  California  which  actually  did  business  in  1898,   or  are  so 
organized  as  to  give  reasonable  assurance  of  permanence.     Quite  a  number  of 
new  ones  are  in  process  of  organization;  the  sales  of  these  societies,  in  1898- 
(602) 
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1899  aggregated  over  $5,000,000,  with  a  membership  of  something  tess  than 
seven  thousand.  An  estimate  of  the  average  capital  of  th«  members  at  $3,000 
each  would  give  a  total  product  capital  of  $21,000,000. 

Oitrus  Fruit  Societies  Selling  through  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchanges, 
ISS  West  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

Duarte-Monrovia  Fruit  Exchange,  Duarte. 

San  Antonio  Fruit  Exchange,  Pomona. 

Semi-Tropic  Fruit  Exchange,  Los  Angeles. 

Azusa-Oovina-Grlendora  Fruit  Exchange,  Azusa. 

Kiverside  Fruit  Exchange,  Riverside. 

San  Bernardino  Fruit  Exchange,  Colton. 

Orange  County  Fruit  Exchange,  Orange. 

Queen  Colony  Fruit  Exchange,  Corona,. 

Ontario-Cucamonga  Fruit  Exchange,  North  Ontario. 

Santa  Barbara  Lemon-Growers'  Exchange,  Santa  Barbara. 

San  Diego  County  Fruit  Exchange,  Chula  Vista. 

Chula  Vista  Fruit  Exchange,  Chula  Vista. 

Fallbrook  Fruit  Association,  Pallbrook. 

Fillmore  Citrus  Association,  Fillmore. 

El  Cajon  Fruit  Exchange  El  Cajon. 

Independent  Oitrus  Exchanges. 

Eedlands  Orange-Growers'  Association,  Eedlands. 

Eedlands  Fruit  Association. 

Highland  Orange-Growers'  Association,  Messina. 

East  Highland  Orange-Growers'  Association,  East  Highland. 

Golden  Belt  Fruit  Company,  FuUerton. 

Plaeentia  Fruit  Exchange  (?),  FuUerton. 

Dried  Fruit  Marketing  Societies. 

Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  San  Jose. 

West  Side  Fruit-Growers'  Union,  Santa  Clara. 

East  Side  Fruit-Growers'  Union,  San  Jose. 

Berryessa  Fruit-Growers'  Union,  Berryessa. 

Campbell  Fruit  Union,  Campbell. 

Willow  Glen  Fruit  Union,  Willow  Glen. 

Woodland  Fruit  Exchange,  Woodland. 

Niles  Cooperative  Fruit  Association,  Niles. 

Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Exchange,  Watsonville.     (Handles  fresh  fruit  also.) 

Napa  Fruit  Company,  Napa. 

Visalia  Fruit-Growers'  Union,  Visalia. 

The  Following  Dried  Fruit  Associations  are  affiliated  with,  and  'Sell  through, 
the  Southern  California  Deciduous  Fruit  Exchanges,  1^2  West  Third  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 

Pasadena  Fruit  Exchange  (three  associations),  Pasadena. 
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Burbank  Fruit  Association,  Burbank. 

Manzana  Fruit  Association. 

San  Gabriel  Fruit  Association,  San  Gabriel. 

Duarte  Fruit  Association,  Duarte. 

North  Pomona  Fruit  Association,  North  Pomona. 

San  Jacinto  Fruit  Association,  San  Jacinto. 

Ferris  Fruit  Association,  Perris. 

Anaheim  Fruit  Association,  Anaheim. 

Fillmore  Fruit  Association,  Fillmore. 

Cucamonga  Fruit  Association,  Cucamonga. 

Fallbrook  Fruit  Association,  Fallbrook. 

(The  societies  selling  through  the  Southern  California  Deciduous  Fruit 
Exchanges  were  all  organized  in  1898.  Owing  to  the  drought  of  that  year 
some  of  them  had  no  fruit  to  sell,  and  have,  therefore,  never  yet  actually 
transacted  business.  At  the  present  time  other  organizations  are  forming,  and 
the  central  organization  also  handles  the  fruit  of  some  individual  growers.) 

Walnut  Marketing  Associations. 

Los  Nietos  and  Kanohita  Walnut-Growers'  Association,  Bivera. 

Mountain  View  "Walnut-Growers'  Association,  El  Monte. 

Santa  Ana  Valley  "Walnut-Growers'  Association,  Santa  Ana. 

Saticoy  "Walnut-Growers'  Association,  Santa  Paula. 

Santa  Barbara  "Walnut-Growers'  Association,  Santa  Barbara. 

Fullerton  "Walnut-Growers'  Association,  FuUerton. 

Golden  Belt  Fruit  Company,  Fullerton. 

(The  Golden  Belt  Company,  and  possibly  others,  also  handle  citrus  fruits. 
The  walnut-growers'  associations  annually  meet  and  agree  upon  a  common 
scale  of  prices,  to  which  all  adhere.  The  associations  control  the  walnut 
market,  subject  to  the  competition  of  imported  walnuts.) 

Raisins. 

California  Eaisin-Growers'  Association,  Fresno. 

Wine. 

California  "Wine-Makers'  Corporation,  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Contra  Costa  Fruit-Growers'  Union,  Martinez. 
Florin  Fruit-Growers'  Association,  Florin. 

Honey. 

California  Beekeepers'  Exchange,  Lang. 

The  most  important  cooperative  societies  of  farmers  outside  the  United 
States  are  the  "Agricultural  Syndicates  "  of  France.  These,  in  the  main,  are 
societies  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  especially  fertilizers,  and  of  farm 
machinery  for  rental  to  the  members.  Some  of  them  also  do  more  or  less 
marketing.    The  aggregate  membership  of  these  societies  is  very  large,  but  I 
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have  not  been  able  to  find  late  statistical  information  in  regard  to  them  or  in 
regard  to  the  "  peoples' banks,"  which  are  established  in  many  countries  of 
Continental  Europe,  and  in  many  cases  almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers.  Cooperative  creameries  seem  to  succeed  better  in  Denmark  than  any- 
where else,  and  there  are  some  in  Ireland.  In  England  there  is  little  or  no  co- 
operation among  farmers,  as  we  usually  think  of  them  in  the  United  States,  but 
there  is  more  or  less  systematic  effort  to  promote  organization  of  small  societies 
of  farm  laborers  for  the  rental  or  purchase  of  land  to  be  farmed  cooperatively. 
This  is  favored  by  some  of  the  cooperative  stores  as  a  means  of  employment 
of  their  surplus  capital,  to  be  used  in  this  manner  in  aid  of  the  farm  laborers. 
Quite  a  number  of  such  societies  have  been  formed,  but  thus  far  have  usually 
been  unsuccessful,  except  when  the  cooperative  store  supplying  the  capital 
afforded  a  home  market  for  the  product  of  the  farm.  The  British  cooperators, 
however,  expect  to  solve  the  problem  of  cooperation  among  farmers  for 
productive  purposfe. 

//.     COOPERATION  AMONG  OTHERS  THAN  FARMERS. 

Whatever  the  form  which  the  struggle  for  existence  may  take  with  indi- 
viduals, they  invariably  turn,  whenever  it  becomes  severe,  to  the  idea  of 
cooperation.  It  is  an  instinct  pervading  all  nature,  whose  exercise  is  recognized 
by  social  philosophers  as  the  panacea  for  all  curable  ills  of  society.  We  are 
not  all  philosophers,  however,  and  sometimes  our  views  of  cooperation,  being 
confined  to  the  bounds  of  our  immediate  necessities,  are  very  narrow.  The 
ant's  conception  of  cooperation  may  be  simply  of  help  enough  to  carry  off  a 
dead  beetle.  The  Californian  farmer  thinks  of  cooperation  as  a  device  to 
enable  him  to  get  higher  prices  for  his  wheat  at  Liverpool.  The  British  farmer 
thinks  of  it  as  a  means  for  preventing  his  Californian  competitor  from  selling 
in  Liverpool  at  all,  while  the  British  artisan  thinks  of  it  as  a  means  of  getting 
cheap  bread.  I  am  unable  to  see  any  difference  between  the  principle  which 
leads  Tim  and  Mike  to  join,  under  the  persuasion  of  a  benevolent  society,  in  a 
cooperative  dairy  in  Ireland,  and  that  which  moves  Smith  and  Jones,  under 
the  persuasion  of  a  shrewd  promoter,  to  join  in  buying  Mr.  Carnegie's  steel 
plants  for  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  motives  which  inspire  the  society  in  the  one  case,  and  the  pro- 
moters in  the  other,  but  as  for  Tim  and  Mike  and  Smith  and  Jones  they  all 
alike  wish  to  increase  their  incomes.  Of  couree,  also,  my  own  feelings  towards 
the  two  enterprises  are  very  different.  I  earnestly  desire  that  Tim  and  Mike 
may  succeed,  because  they  are  not  now  receiving  proper  reward  for  their  own 
hard  labor,  while  I  shall  be  quite  content  to  see  Smith  and  Jones  lose  their 
money  because  they  are  seeking,  by  cooperation,  to  obtain  what  other  people 
must  work  to  pay  for.  And  I  wish  Tim  and  Mike  well  none  the  less  because 
I  know  that  if  ever  they  find  themselves  strong  enough  they  will  ruthlessly 
make  me  pay  $10  a  pound  for  my  butter  or  go  without  it.  As  I  think,  so 
thinks  society,  which  almost  unanimously  favors  the  association  of  the  weak, 
while  opposing  that  of  those  who  are  already  strong.  The  one  it  calls  ' '  coopera- 
tion," while  the  other  is  termed  a  "combine."  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
instinctive  feeling  in  all  of  us  is  an  expression  of  sound,  logical  common  sense. 
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"We  must  encourage  the  cooperation  of  those  whose  sacrifices  do  not  procure  for 
them  just  satisfactions,  while  vigorously  restraining  that  of  those  who  are 
getting  what  they  do  not  earn.  I  recognize  that  the  object  of  the  farmers' 
Eaisin  Trust  of  California  is  to  compel  me  to  pay  the  highest  possible  prices  for 
my  raisins,  just  as  that  of  the  Sugar  Trust  is  to  compel  me  to  pay  the  highest 
possible  prices  for  my  sugar,  and  yet  I  would  support  the  one  and  subdue  the 
other,  because  the  one,  at  present,  seeks  justice,  and  the  other  injustice.  When- 
ever the  Farmers'  Trust  attempts  to  do  injustice,  as  it  will  if  it  ever  has  the 
power,  I  would  subdue  that  also.  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  farmers  come 
to  take  this  broad  view  of  cooperation,  and  hence  include  in  this  appendix  a 
few  facts  regarding  cooperation  by  others  than  farmers. 

In  regard  to  the  general  statistics  of  cooperation  in  the  United  States,  it 
must  be  said  that  there  is  the  same  lack  of  information  that  exists  in  regard  to 
cooperation  among  farmers.  One  cause  of  this  is  the  lack  of  proper  legislation. 
One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  in  this  country  in  the  cause  of  cooperation 
is  the  drafting  of  a  proper  law  for  the  regulation  of  cooperative  societies  and 
their  registration  under  it.  Such  a  law  would  provide  for  compliance  with 
certain  conditions  essential  to  security  and  stability,  define  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  membership,  and  provide  for  registration  and  regular  annual 
reports.  This  is  done  in  older  countries,  and  is  necessary  here.  Such  a  law, 
when  drafted,  could  be  passed  without  difliculty,  by  a  little  organized  effort 
in  all  the  states.  In  California,  and  probably  in  some  other  states,  no 
proper  law  could  be  passed,  except  after  a  constitutional  amendment.  In 
Appendix  D  will  be  found  references  to  a  few  books  giving  such  information 
as  there  seems  to  be  about  cooperation  in  this  country.  I  sought  to  obtain  later 
information,  but  could  get  little  or  none.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  N.  O. 
Nelson,  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  all  of  value  which  I  have  been  able  to  get,  is 
given  in  full  because  of  its  general  interest,  although  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion, and  referring  to  various  matters  not  closely  connected  : — 

St.  Lotjis,  Mo.,  March  22,  1899. 
Dbak  Mk.  Adams  : — Cohn  &  Co.,  musical  instrument  makers,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  Proctor  &  Gamble,  soap  makers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Spencer,  Trask  &  Co., 
bankers.  New  York,  are  the  only  profit-sharing  concerns  of  consequence  thai 
now  occur  to  me  in  this  country.  [Mr.  Nelson  should  have  included  his  own — 
The  N.  0.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  Leolaire,  111.,  E.  p.  A.]  The  system  keeps 
growing  in  France,  and  still  more  so  in  England,  where  an  active  propaganda 
is  carried  on  by  an  association.  The  plan  was  adopted  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  concerns  in  this  country  in  the  later  eighties,  but  was  abandoned  by  most 
of  them  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  many 
scattered  over  the  country,  which  have  been  given  no  publicity.  There  was  an 
association  formed  in  1892  under  the  leadership  of  N.  P.  Gilman,  author  of 
"  Profit-Sharing  between  Employer  and  Employees,"  but  it  was  abandoned  for 
lack  of  sufficient  support.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  the  largest  salary  paid  to 
English  cooperative  managers.  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  has  long  been  the  head  of 
the  great  Leeds  Society,  with  its  33,000  members  and  annual  business  of  about 
five  million  dollars,  gets  this  amount.  He  is  of  a  caliber  to  easily  command 
ten  thousand  in  private  employment.  J.  T.  W.  Mitchell  was  chairman  of  the 
English  Wholesale  for  twenty-one  years,  building  it  up  from  one  million  to  fifty 
millions  a  year.  He  never  took  beyond  one  thousand  a  year,  and  out  of  this 
he  bore  some  incidentals  connected  with  lecturing  trips  and  attendance  on 
meetings,  where  his  expense  account  was  overlooked.     He  was  a  man  of  so 
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mucli  all-around  ability  that  just  before  bis  deatb  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
great  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  which,  however,  he  declined.  Salaries  in  large 
concerns  are  quite  as  liberal  in  England  as  in  this  country.  He  could,  no 
doubt,  have  obtained  twenty-five  thousand  a  year,  had  he  been  willing  to 
resign  his  more  attractive  work  and  dutiful  life  at  the  head  of  the  cooperative 
business. 

In  this  country,  the  chief  cooperative  stores  are  the  Arlington,  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  with  thirty-five  hundred  members,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  sales, 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  regular  dividends  on  purchases,  besides  the  interest 
on  capital,  and  liberal  additions  to  the  surplus  fund;_the  Johnson  County 
Cooperative  Association  at  Olathe,  Kansas,  which  is  confined  to  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  but  sells  to  the  general  public.  It  is  twenty-two  years  old,  has  a 
business  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  has  two  branches,  and 
fromi  it  have  sprung  the  leading  bank  of  the  town  and  a  good  insurance  com- 
pany. I  have  been  at  both  of  these  places  and  found  them  unusually  vigorous 
and  progressive.  There  are  well-established  and  important  stores  at  Lyons, 
Iowa,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Galveston,  Texas.  There  are  a  great  many  smaller 
and  younger  ones  in  the  Bast  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  "West  is  full  of 
cooperative  creameries,  small  flour  mills  and  canneries.  Of  cooperative  colonies, 
the  ones  at  Ruskin,  Tenn.,  Commonwealth,  Ga.,  and  Belfast,  "Wash.,  are  the 
more  important.  They  are  doing  tolerably  well.  I  have  visited  the  former 
two  at  different  times.  I  have  concluded  that  there  is  not  much  outcome 
to  the  colonies  when  not  inspired  by  anything  but  economic  motives.  I 
exceedingly  regret  that  I  can  give  you  so  very  little  information,  but,  sls  -you 
say,  it  is  harder  to  get  at  in  this  country  than  in  foreign  lands.  Tours  very 
truly,  N.  0.  Nelson. 

In  Great  Britain  cooperation  has  developed  mainly  on  the  lines  of  mer- 
chandising and  production.  It  has  had  a  normal,  although  surprising  develop- 
ment. Beginning  with  a  capital  of  a  few  pounds,  contributed  by  workmen, 
in  sums  of  a  few  shillings  each,  for  the  establishment  of  a  retail  store,  the 
movement  has  grown  to  the  proportions  about  to  be  described.  The  faithful- 
ness of  the  Kochdale  pioneers  assured  success  for  thei*  enterprise,  and  their 
success  led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  stores  elsewhere.  The  opposition  of 
private  traders  in  some  cases  prevented  the  cooperative  stores  from  obtaining 
supplies  from  wholesale  merchants,  and  this  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
great  English  and  Scottish  wholesale  stores.  The  capital  of  these  great  societies 
is  mainly  contributed  by  the  retail  stores,  to  which,  only,  the  wholesale  societies 
sell.  As  trade  has  increased,  the  wholesale  societies  have  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  some  of  the  merchandise  most  in  demand.  They  have  branch  estab- 
lishments for  buying  in  all  countries  in  whose  produce  they  deal,  and  own  a 
fleet  of  several  steamers.  Being  constantly  charged  with  the  custody  of  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  societies,  they  were  led  to  open  banking  departments. 
They  bid  fair  to,  in  the  end,  cover  the  entire  field  of  manufacturing  articles 
most  in  demand  by  the  retail  trade. 

The  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  the  cooperative  societies  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  derived  from  the  profits  of  the  business.  Goods  are  invariably  sold  at 
the  retail  prices  charged  by  private  firms.  The  profits  go,  first,  to  the  payment 
of  a  small  dividend  on  the  share  capital,  next  to  the  creation  of  a  surplus  fund, 
as  security  against  losses,  and  the  remainder  as  rebates  to  purchasers.  In  some 
cases  the  salesmen  and  other  employees,  as  such,  receive  a  portion  of  the  profits, 
and  in  other  cases  they  do  not.  In  most  cases  regular  provision  is  made  from 
the  profits  for  carrying  on  educational  work,  and  many  of  the  more  prosperous 
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societies  own  halls,  which  are  used  for  such  purposes.  Purchases  and  sales  are 
made  for  cash  only,  thus  inculcating  a  spirit  of  thrift.  The  educational  work 
is  yearly  hecoming  more  prominent,  and  cooperation  among  all  classes  is  pro- 
moted in  the  true  missionary  spirit.  The  cooperative  movement  in  Great 
Britain  has  developed  a  body  of  wonderful  men,  practically  all  of  whom  are 
individually  poor,  and  yet  carrying  on  with  great  ahility,  and  constantly 
extending  business  enterprises  involving  the  wise  employment  of  great  sums  of 
money,  and  the  organization  and  direction  of  a  great  force  of  employees.  The 
English  Wholesale  Society  is  the  largest  strictly  mercantile  business  in  the 
world.  There  is  only  space  here  for  a  very  brief  statistical  summary,  con- 
densed from  the  report  of  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Cooperative  Congress  of  Great 
Britain  (1898),  which  is  a  volume  of  286  large  quarto  pages.  The  pounds 
sterling  may  be  roughly  turned  into  United  States  money  by  multiplying  by 
five. 

III.    DISTRIBUTIVE  (RETAIL)  SOCIETIES. 

THE  POSITION   OF   COOPERATION   IN  GKEAT  BRITAIN,    1898. 


1.  General  Statistics. 


1896. 
1,741 


1897. 
1,845 


Number  of  societies 

Number  of  societies  to  which  the  figures 

relate 1,665 1,686 

Number  of  members 1,492,371 1,591,455 

£  £ 

Shares 17,546,924  ....      18,611,668 

Sales 57,318,426 62,287,058 

Profits 6,337,490  .       ...    6,717,876 

Investments  .    .  • 10,632,346  .  .   .  10,817,251 

These  figures  are  made  up  in  the  following  manner: — 


Shares.        Sales.        Profits. 

Societies. 

Members. 

£                £               £ 

Wholesale  societies.    . 

.  1896         2 

1,327 

870,524  14,937,638     383,264 

ti              'i 

1897         2 

1,334 

940,237  16,325,464     346,040 

Retail  societies.  .   .   . 

.  .1896  1,453  1,378,036  35,367,319  36,942,030  5,724,535 

<i              "1 

1897  1,469  1,465,564  16,318,760  40,125,359  6,140,821 

•Productive  societies  . 

.  1896      259 

38,637 

771,806    2,625,947      156,592 

It                           Li 

1897      339 

42,051 

808,465    2,999,687      166,329 

Supply  associations.    . 

.  1896        17 

74,039 

536,160    2,700,009        73,067 

((              ({ 

1897        19 

81,251 

541,673    2,723,150        64,465 

Special  societies  .   .   . 

.  1896        10 

332 

1,115        112,802               32 

^    <i              '■ 

1897       16 

1,255 

2,523        113,398             221 

The  following  table  will  show  the  advance  made  by  distributive  cooperation 
in  recent  years: — 


1887 
1897 


Societies. 


1,348 
1,4 


858,237 
1,465,564 


Shares. 


£ 

8,461,888 

16,318,760 


Sales. 


£ 

22,343,651 
40,125,359 


Profits. 


£ 

2,940,337 
6,140,821 


L   *  Under  this  head  are  included  the  numeious  Irish  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Societies. 
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Number 

o£ 
Societies. 

Nmnher 
of  Em- 
ployfe. 

Capital 

Em- 
ployed. 

Trade 
during 
Year. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

England  and  Wales,  1896 

124 

131 

24 

23 

111 

118 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5,932 
6,012 
1,378 
1,529 
165 
181 
5,634 
6,809 
3,403 
3,927 

£ 
889,517 
948,238 
268,057 
275,700 
33,930 
39,187 
639,137 
695,147 
351,303 
366,173 

£ 

1,961,896 

2,211,904 

411,125 

475,987 

252,927 

276,496 

1,149,390 

1,385,085 

720,743 

1,108,934 

103,715 

106,036 

48,272 

55,362 

4,602 

4,540 

35,666 

34,421 

35,938 

55,685 

£ 
1,042 
4,255 

1897 

Scotland,  1896 

"          1897 

Ireland,  1896 

97 

"        1897 

•English  Wholesale,  1896 

3,716 
5,192 

•       "                  "         1897 

tScottish  Wholesale,  1896 

*       "                  "         1897 

653 

Total,  1896 

261 

274 

16,512 
18,458 

2,181,944 
2,324,445 

4,496,081 
5,458,406 

228,193 
256,044 

4,855 
11,052 

1897  

"Twelve  productive  departments. 


fEleven  productive  departments. 


In  Continental  Europe  the  greatest  development  of  cooperation  has  been  in 
the  dirbotion  of  credit  and  loan  associations — "People's  Banks."  These  had 
their  origin  in  Germany,  but  have  spread  all  over  continential  Burope.  There 
are  two  forms  of  these  banks,  known  from  the  names  of  their  originators,  as  the 
Schulze-Delitzsch  and  the  Eaiffeisen  banks.  The  latter  are  the  more  altrustic 
in  spirit  and  the  most  widely  extended.  The  main  principle  of  nearly  all  these 
banks  is  the  unlimited  liability  of  every  member  of  an  association  for  all  debts 
of  the  association.  With  this  security  the  banks  are  enabled  to  borrow  money 
very  cheaply,  to  be  loaned  to  their  members,  with  only  sufficient  profit  to  pay 
expenses  upon  the  most  economical  scale.  There  are  also,  of  course,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  stock  taken  up  by  the  members,  and  the  deposits.  I  do  not  find, 
where  I  write,  any  late  statistics  of  the  business  done  by  these  banks,  but  in 
the  aggregate  they  amount  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and 
form  altogether  the  most  imposing  display  of  the  power  of  cooperation  in  busi- 
ness affairs. 

Other  forms  of  cooperation  are  the  trade  unions  and  other  friendly  societies 
in  the  matter  of  life  and  health  insurance,  fire  insurance  societies,  building  and 
loan  societies,  and  profit  sharing.  Taken  together,  the  amount  of  cooperative 
business  done  in  the  world  is  astounding  to  those  who  first  come  to  the  study  of 
it.  It  has  been  demonstrated  many  times  over  that  the  aggregate  savings  of  the 
poor  are  far  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  rich,  and  that  there  is 
quite  as  much  capacity  for  the  wise  employment  of  capital,  and  its  profitable 
direction,  among  the  poor  as  among  the  rich.  The  poor,  therefore,  having  in 
the  aggregate  more  capital  and  more  business  ability  than  the  rich,  as  well  as 
enormously  greater  physical  strength,  have  no  need  to  fear  the  encroachments 
of  concentrated  capital.  They  need  only  to  cooperate  to  fully  protect  them- 
selves. 
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STATISTICS   RELATING   TO    CURRENCY   QUESTIONS. 


1.  Object  and  Method  op  Study. — A  popular  study  of  the  "  Currency 
Question  "  is  generally  understood  to  have  for  its  object  the  formation  of  a 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  character  and  volume  of  the 
currency  upon  the  standard  of  life.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  farmers  who, 
in  the  aggregate,  always  carry  an  enormous  permanent  indebtedness,  secured  by 
mortgage,  nothing  more  directly  affects  the  standard  of  living  than  the  ease  or 
difficulty  with  which  they  are  able  to  meet  the  interest  and  principal  of  this 
long-time  indebtedness ;  nor  is  there  any  better  index  of  the  farmer's  material 
prosperity  or  want  of  it,  than  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  meet  these  engage- 
ments promptly.  The  farmer  whose  debts  do  not  trouble  him  can,  and  usually 
does,  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  and  many  of  its  luxuries.  For  the  farmer, 
therefore,  nothing  is  more  important,  in  connection  with  the  currency,  than  its 
justice  as  a  standard  of  deferred  payments.  But  it  is  not  the  only  important 
thing  for  the  farmer  to  consider,  for  like  the  day  laborer,  who  may  own  no 
property,  the  farmer  is  also  a  large  buyer  of  commodities,  and  profits  by  the 
cheapness  of  such  as  he  has  to  buy. 

A  very  common  method  of  conducting  such  a  "  study  "  is  to  first  form  the 
"judgment,"  and  then  diligently  hunt  for  the  "statistics"  to  sustain  it. 
Sometimes  people  do  not  even  "  form  "  their  judgments,  but  accept  them  ready 
made  at  the  hands  of  some  political  or  social  orator  or  publication.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  this  is  a  very  bad  way  indeed  to  "  study  "  a  question.  No 
good  can  come  from  such  a  method.  A  much  better  way,  and  indeed  the  only 
good  way,  is  to  obtain,  so  far  as  possible,  all  the  statistical  facts  bearing  on  the 
problem,  arrange  them  in  an  orderly  and  logical  way  and  then  sit  down  and 
try  to  see  what,  when  ihey  are  all  taken  together^  they  prove.  Such  a  brief 
paper  as  this  appendix  must  be,  can  contain  only  a  few  summaries  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  the  statistics  which  have  been  gathered  upon  the  currency 
question,  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  include  as  much  of  explanation  as  would  be 
desirable  for  those  not  familiar  with  these  studies;  but  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  include  what  is  most  important,  including  all  that  are  commonly  used 
in  popular  discussion  in  this  country,  with  such  explanatory  matter  as  will 
enable  a  person  of  ordinary  education  to  reach  an  independent  judgment,  and 
feel  that  he  is  able  to  defend  it.  A  wrong  judgment  which  is  the  result  of 
(610) 
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independent  study  is  of  far  more  value  to  a  man  than  a  correct  judgment 
accepted  from  somebody  else;  for  one  man's  error  can  do  no  great  harm  to 
society,  while  the  acquirement  of  the  art  of  study  will  be  of  infinite  value  to 
the  man,  and  probably  enable  him,  in  due  time,  to  correct  early  erroneous 
judgments,  perhaps  founded  on  insufficient,  or  inaccurate  data.  The  proper 
order  of  topics  for  the  study  of  currency  questions  seems  to  me  to  be,  first,  the 
statistics  bearing  on  the  volume  of  currency;  secondly,  those  relating  to  the 
ratio,  past  and  present,  between  gold  and  silver,  and  finally,  those  relating  to 
prices. 

2.  Some  Catttioits  ABori  the  Use  or  Statistics. — It  is,  perhaps,  desira- 
ble to  say  something  about  the  use  of  statistics.  In  the  first  place  they  are  not 
always  entirely  accurate,  because  in  the  nature  of  things  they  can  not  Be  made 
so.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  governments  can  be  stated  to  the  smallest 
fraction,  but  valuations  of  exports  and  imports,  for  example,  are  not  nearly  so 
accurate.  Valuations  made  for  the  purpose  of  assessment  of  ad  valorem  duties 
are  substantially  correct,  but  those  assigned  to  importations  to  be  sold  upon 
commission,  and  upon  which  the  duty  to  be  collected  is  "specific,"  are  some- 
times hardly-rough  approximations.  A  cargo  of  lemons,  for  example,  may  be 
certified  by  a  consul  in  Sicily  at  $1.50  per  box,  and  yet  not  actually  sell  for 
much  more  than  freight  money.  We  know  exactly  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  coined  in  all  countries,  for  a  long  period  back,  and  the  amo«nt  of  govern- 
ment, and,  usually,  of  bank  paper  money  in  circulation,  but  we  do  not  exactly 
know  the  movement  of  the  precious  metals,  coined  or  uncoined,  from  one  country 
to  another,  the  amount  used  in  the  arts,  or  the  stocks  of  them  in  the  world  at 
different  periods,  or  at  present.  Tor  everything  not  the  subject  of  actual  book- 
keeping and  balance  sheets  we  are  dependent  upon  estimates.  These  estimates, 
however,  are  not  made  at  random.  They  are  the  work  of  capable  men  whose 
profession  is  the  compilation  and  arrangement  of  statistics,  who  are  fully  aware 
of,  and  carefully  consider  the  danger  of,  error,  and  give,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, their  judgment  of  the  facts.  In  such  matters  as  the  amounts  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  world,  four  hundred  years  since,  when  the  study  of 
statistics  was  hardly  thought  of,  we  can  place  little  reliance  upon  the  tables, 
and  we  do  not  know  very  well,  even  to-day,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
annually  used  in  the  arts.  The  jyroduction  of  these  metals,  however,  has  for 
many  centuries  been  a  matter  of  government  record  in  all  civilized  countries, 
in  most  of  which  a  royalty  upon  the  product  of  mines  is  exacted  by  the 
government,  and  a  rigid  accounting  required.  In  our  own  country  no  such 
accounting  is  kept,  but  the  authorities  of  the  mint,  with  the  aid  of  the  express 
companies  and  banks,  make  a  very  close  approximation  to  our  production. 
Prom  such  semi-civilized  countries  as  China  statisticians  get  the  best  informa- 
tion possible  and  make  up  their  judgments  upon  it.  Gold  and  silver  passing 
from  one  country  to  another  by  sea,  as  freight  or  express,  must  be  entered  upon 
the  manifests  of  the  vessels,  and  is  recorded  in  custom  houses.  That  which 
passes  to  and  fro  upon  the  persons  of  travelers  must  be  estin.ated  or  disregarded. 
In  the  main  the  monetary  statistics  of  the  past  fifty  years,  so  far  as  they  are 
those  of  civilized  countries,  may  he  regarded  as  reliable,  for  what  they  purport 
to  be. 
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It  is  not,  however,  always  as  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  know  what  statistics 
really  teach  when  we  have  them.  For  example,  statistical  tables  and  diagrams 
which  follow  show  that  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  enormously  increased 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  that  the  farmer  who  for  that  period  has  kept 
alive  an  old  mortgage,  by  renewals,  must  now  dispose  of  far  more  produce 
to  pay  the  debt,  than  would  have  paid  it  when  originally  contracted.  On  the 
other  hand,  tables  of  current  rates  of  interest,  for  the  same  period,  equally 
authentic,  and  indeed  with  less  liability  to  error,  show  that  in  1896  it  required 
twice  as  much  money  invested  in  gilt-edged  bonds,  to  produce  an  income  of 
$1,000,  as  would  have  produced  that  income  in  1870.  To  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion  these  two  tables,  possibly,  upon  analysis,  not  so  contradictory  as 
they  seem,  must  somehow  be  reconciled.  A  skilful  controversialist,  by  using 
only  one  set  of  these  tables,  can  make  an  argument,  unanswerable  by  a  popular 
audience,  which  will  show  that  debtors  are  suffering  very  severely  by  the  appre- 
ciation of  money,  and  immediately  thereafter  take  the  other  table  before  another 
audience,  and  with  equal  conclusiveness,  prove  that  the  poor  creditors  have 
practically  lost  half  their  debts.  One  can  prove  almost  anything  by  statistics, 
so  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  select  his  tables.  Imperfect  as  many  of  them  are, 
statistics  are  invaluable  for  the  study  of  economic  problems,  as  long  as  they  are 
intelligently  and  honestly  employed,  and  all  the  facts,  instead  of  only  part  of 
them,  are  considered.  This  is  sometimes  very  difScult.  Not  only  is  our 
information  limited,  but  our  mental  powers,  which  largely  accounts  for  the 
zeal  with  which  good  men  differ  on  economic  problems.  It  is  not  everyone  who 
has  the  intellectual  grasp  to  compass  great  subjects. 

Statistical  tables  make  a  very  dreary  looking  page  for  the  ordinary  reader, 
and  are,  of  course,  not  intended  to  be  read  by  any  one,  but  to  be  referred  to 
when  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  the  facts  which  they  show.  For  the  purpose 
of  quickly  conveying  the  facts  of  statistical  tables  to  the  reader,  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  employ  diagrams,  drawn  to  a  scale,  upon  which  the  fluctuations  of 
the  tables  are  shown  by  lines.  This  is  a  very  useful  practice,  as  it  enables  the 
eye  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  lesson  of  a  long  column  of  figures.  Like  many 
other  good  things,  however,  the  method  may  be  easily  abused,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  designing  persons,  be  made  to  convey  impressions  not  at  all  warranted 
by  the  facts.  The  trick  is  very  simple,  and  consists  merely  in  making  the 
vertical  spaces  of  the  scale  large  or  small,  in  relation  to  the  horizontal  spaces, 
according  as  the  draughtsmen  desire  to  convey  the  impression  of  great  or  small 
fluctuations.  Por  example,  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  previous  to  1873  was 
constantly  fluctuating,  and  yet  the  variations  were  so  small,  that  popular 
discussions  of  the  relations  of  silver  and  gold  usually  take  no  account  of  them, 
and  silver  and  gold  are  often,  and  properly  enough,  represented  on  diagrams 
by  an  identical  line,  for  some  years  pre-vious  to  1873.  It  would  be  very  easy, 
however,  for  a  series  of  those  years,  by  constructing  a  diagramin  which  vertical 
spaces  of  one  inch  should  represent  one  per  cent  of  variation,  and  horizontal 
spaces  of  one-half  inch  represent  years,  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
ratios  of  the  two  metals  were  fluctuating  within  very  wide  limits.  The  increas- 
ing use  of  these  diagrams  in  popular  discussion,  sometimes  very  disingenuously, 
makes  it  proper  to  give  this  caution.     Economists  and  students,  and  political 
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writers  in  their  private  studies,  pay  very  little  attention  to  diagrams  illustrating 
controverted  topics,  because  they  must  constantly  guard  against  false  impres- 
sions. They  study  the  tables,  and  if  they  desire  diagrams  they  construct  them, 
which  any  one  can  do  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  draw  the  spaces  evenly. 

I  can  best  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  and  for  this  purpose  will  take  a 
subject  which  is  illustrated  in  this  way  perhaps  more  frequently  than  any  other 
— the  variations  in  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  since  1873.  Diagrams  I., 
II.,  and  III.  represent  precisely  the  same  thing,  as  a  careful  inspection  will  show, 
and  yet,  when  drawn  separately,  upon  a  blackboard,  they  would  produce  a 
very  different  effect  upon  an  audience.  Diagram  I.  differs  from  II.  merely  in 
having  its  vertical  spaces  twice  as  large,  while  diagram  III.  differs  from  II.  only 
in  having  the  horizontal  spaces  doubled.  They  all  represent  the  appreciation 
of  gold,  as  compared  with  commodities,  according  to  the  tables  of  the  London 
Economist,  for  the  period  covered.    (See  pages  614  and  615.) 

3.  Statistical  AtrTHORiTiES. — The  original  authorities  relating  to  the 
production  and  stocks  of  the  precious  metals,  and  emissions  of  paper  money,  are 
mainly  the  records  of  the  governments  of  th  e  world.  The  principal  nations  now 
publish  this  information  annually,  compiled  from  official  sources.  The  earlier 
estimates  were  compiled  by  eminent  statisticians  from  researches  in  govern- 
mental archives,  and  such  other  sources  as  in  their  judgment  are  entitled  to 
respect.  The  basis  of  confidence  is  in  the  competence  of  the  compiler.  None 
are  included  here  which  have  not  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  or  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  by 
being  included  in  official  publications.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  table  of 
ratios.  In  regard  to  prices,  the  most  exhaustive  study  ever  made  in  any  country 
is  that  made  under  the  direction  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  found  in  Senate  Eeport  No.  1, 394,  Fifty-second 
Congress,  second  session  (1893).  The  period  covered  begins  with  1840,  and 
ends  with  1891.  These  tables  include  the  course  of  wholesale  prices  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred  articles  in  the  United  States.  These  tables  have  never  been 
continued.  There  are  many  similar  tables  compiled  by  statisticians,  of  which 
those  most  commonly  referred  to  are  those  of  Dr.  Augustus  Sauerbeck,  of 
London,  of  forty-five  articles  in  England,  and  the  London  Economist,  of 
twenty-two  commodities.  These  are  regularly  continued  each  year.  Another 
very  valuable  set  of  tables  is  that  of  Dr.  Adolf  Soetbeer,  of  Germany,  and 
continued,  after  his  death,  by  others.  These  tables  give  the  wholesale  prices  of 
one  hundred  commodities  in  Germany,  and  fourteen  English  articles.  Other 
recognized  statistical  authorities  are  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical 
Society,  London,  which  is  made  up  of  original  contributions,  and  Mulhall's 
Dictionary  of  Statistics,  which  is  a  compilation.  For  convenient  reference 
"Waldron's  Handbook  of  Currrency  and  Wealth  (Funk  &  "Wagnalls,  New 
York,  1896.  Price  fifty  cents)  is  an  excellent  compendium,  containing  most  of 
the  tables  to  which  it  is  usual  to  refer  in  discussing  currency  topics.  For  care- 
ful sfudy  all  these  tables  require  the  aid  of  explanatory  matter  which  always 
accompanies  their  original  publication,  but  for  which  there  is  no  space  in  a 
compact  summary. 
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APPEECIATION  OF  GOLD,  MEASUKED  BY  ITS  PURCHASING  POWEE. 
From  1873  to  189^.    From  Coinage  Laws  of  the  U.  S. 


DIAQRAM    II. 

For  explanation  of  Diagrams  I.  II.  and  III,,  see  previous  page. 
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4.     THE  WORLD'S  STOCK  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 
WORLD'S  STOCK  OF  GOLD. 


Thar. 

Coined. 

Uncoined. 

Total. 

Coined. 

TJnooined. 

TotaL 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Fine  ounces. 

Fine  ounces. 

Fine  ounces. 

1600 

208 

622 

830 

6,795,000 

20,318,000 

27,113,000 

1700_ 

537 

773 

1,310 

17,542,000 

25,251,000 

42,793,000 

1800. 

908 

1,822 

2,730 

29,661,000 

59,519,000 

89, 180,000 

1848 

1,125 

2,450 

3,575 

36,750.000 

80,033,000 

116,783,000 

1873* 

4,660 

2,550 

7,200 

151,900,000 

83,300,000 

235,200,000 

1880. 

5,250 

2,550 

7,800 

171,500,000 

83,300,000 

254,800,000 

1890. 

5,640 

3,180 

8,820 

184,240,000 

103,880,000 

288,120,000 

1894* 

6,300 

3,300 

9,600 

205,800,000 

107,800,000 

313,600,001) 

WOELD'S  STOCK  OF  SILVER. 


Yeae. 

Coined. 

Uncoined. 

Total. 

Coined. 

Uncoined. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Fine  ounces. 

Fine  oomces. 

Fine  ounces. 

1600... 

8,500 

14,500 

23,000 

277,667,000 

473,666,0(j0 

751,333,000 

1700... 

22,500 

22,500 

45,000 

735,000,000 

735,000,000 

1,470,000,000 

1800... 

42,000 

46,000 

88,000 

1,372,000,000 

1,502.667,000 

2,874  667,000 

1848... 

45,200 

67,800 

113,000 

1,476,533,000 

2,214,800,000 

3,691,333,000 

1873*. 

64,500 

75,500 

135,000 

2,107,000,000 

2,303,000,000 

4,410,000,000 

1880... 

73,700 

71,300 

145,000 

2,407,533,000 

2,329,134,000 

4,736,667,000 

1890... 

88,100 

76,900 

165,000 

2,877,933,000 

2,512,067,000 

5,390,000,000 

1894*. 

99,900 

80,100 

180,000 

3,263,400,000 

2,616,600,000 

5,880,000,000 

COMPAillSONS  OF  THE  TWO  METALS. 


Yeae. 

Per  cent  coined. 

Ounces  of  silver  to  one  ol  gold. 

Per  ct.  annu'y 
added  to  stock. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Coined. 

Uncoined. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1600 

25.1 
41.0 
33.3 
31.5 
64.6 
67.3 
63.9 
65.6 

37.0 
50.0 
47.0 
40.0 
47.8 
50.8 
53.4 
55.6 

40.9 
41.9 
46.3 
40.2 
13.9 
14.0 
15.6 
15.9 

23.3 
29.1 
25.2 
27.7 
27.6 
28.0 
24.2 
24.3 

27.7 
34.3 
32.2 
31.6 
18.7 
18.6 
18.7 
18.7 

0.94 
0.88 
0.64 
1.53 
1.98 
2.02 
2.00 
2.77 

1.80 

1700 

0.76 

1800 

0.99 

1848 

0.82 

1873*. 

1880 

1.66 
1.56 

1890 

1894  *„ 

2.34 
2.82 

*  Estimates  for  the  years  1873  and  1894  are  made  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Waldron,  based  on  the 
world's  production  and  coinage.  Estimates  for  other  years  in  tons  on  the  authority  of 
Mulhall.  Converted  into  fine  ounces  at  the  rate  of  W%  thousand  ounces  to  the  ton  of 
2240  pounds. 
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5.     WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  FROM  1492. 

\ 

Prom  1493  to  1840  the  estimates  are  those  of  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer;  after  1840  of  the  TJ.  S. 

Mint. 


CAIiENDAE  Ykass. 


1493-1520. 
1521-1540. 
1541-1560. 
1561-1580. 
1581-1600. 
1601-1620. 
1621-1640. 
1641-1660. 
1661-1680. 
1681-1700. 
1701-1720, 
1721-1740, 
1741-1760. 
1761-1780, 
1781-1800, 
1801-1810, 
1811-1820 
1821-1830 
1831-1840 
1841-1848 

1849 

1850 

1851„ 

1852 

1853- 

1854 

1855 - 

1856 

1857„ 

1858 

1859 , 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865_ 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 


World's  production  of  gold. 


Fine  ounces. 


5,221,160 
5,524,656 
4,377,544 
4,398,120 
4,745,340 
5,478,360 
5,336,900 
5,639,110 
5,954,180 
6,921,895 
8,243,260 
12,268,440 
15,824,230 
13,313,315 
11,438,970 
5,715,627 
3,679,568 
4,570,444 
6,522,913 
14,084,090 
1,789,875 
2,150,269 
3,270,150 
6,421,781 
7,519,894 
6,165,378 
6,534,253 
7,140,150 
6,447,177 
6,029,944 
6,039,619 
5,758,719 
5,505,075 
5,212,406 
5,173,706 
5,466,375 
5,814,675 
5,858,213 
5.043,094 
5,307,947 
5,138,634 
5,168,869 
5,176,125 
4,818,150 
4,653,675 
4,390,031 
4,726,563 
5,016,488 
5,514,750 


Value. 


World's  production  of  silver. 


Fine  ounces.      Coining  value. 


$107,931,000 

114,205,000 

90,492,000 

90,917,000 

98,095,000 

113,248,000 

110,324,000 

116,571,000 

123,084,000 

143,088,000 

170,403,000 

253,611,000 

327,116,000 

275,211,000 

236,464,000 

118,152,000 

76,063,000 

94,479,000 

134,841,000 

291,144,000 

37,000,000 

44,450,000 

67,600,000 

132,750,000 

155.450,000 

127,450,000 

135,075,000 

147,600,000 

133,275,000 

124,650,000 

124,850,000 

119,250,000 

113,800,000 

107,750,000 

106,950,000 

113,000,000 

120,200,000 

121,100,000 

104,025,000 

109,725,000 

106,225  000 

106,850,000 

107,000.000 

99,600,000 

96.200,000 

90,750,000 

97,500,000 

103,700,000 

114,000,000 


42,309,400 

69,598,320 

160,287,040 

192,578,500 

269,352,700 

271,924,700 

253,084,800 

235,530,900 

216,691,000 

219,841,700 

228,650,800 

277,261,600 

342,812,235 

419,711,820 

565,235,580 

287,469,225 

173,857,555 

148,070,040 

191,758,675 

200,732,500 

30,164,000 

30,164,000 

30,937,500 

31,402,000 

31,402,000 

31,402,000 

31,402,000 

31,440,800 

31,440,800 

31,440,800 

31,517,600 

31,556,250 

34,572,700 

34,959,400 

38,053,000 

39,986,700 

40,180,000 

39,252,000 

41,939,600 

38,845,900 

36,738,200 

39,890,000 

47,183,600 

50,466,800 

63,267,000 

65,300,000 

62,262,000 

67,753,000 

62,648,000 


$  54,703,000 

89,986,000 

207,240,000 

248,990,000 

348,254,000 

351,579,000 

327,221,000 

304,525,000 

280,166,000 

284,240,000 

295,629,000 

358,480,000 

443,232,000 

542,658,000 

730,810,000 

371,677,000 

224,786,000 

191,444,000 

247,930,000 

259,520,000 

39,000,000 

39,000,000 

40,000,000 

40,600,000 

40,600,000 

40,600,000 

40,600,000 

40,650,000 

40,650,000 

40,650,000 

40,750,000 

40,800,000 

44,700,000 

45,200,000 

49,200,000 

51,700,000 

51,950,000 

50,750,000 

54,225,000 

50,225,000 

47,500,000 

51,575,000 

61,050,000 

65,250,000 

81,800,000 

71,500,000 

80,500,000 

87,600,000 

81,000,000 
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Calenbab  Yeabs. 

World's  production  of  gold. 

World's  production  of  silver. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining  value. 

1878 

1879 

5,757,625 
5,272,876 
5,141,938 
4,982,625 
4,933,250 
4,614,975 
4,919,738 
5,243,850 
5,127,750 
5,116,866 
5,330,780 
5,973,780 
5,749,272 

39,412,823 
9,804,748 

11,489,291 

119,000,000 
109,000,000 
106,500,000 
103,000,000 
102,000,000 
95,400,000 
101,700,000 
108,400,000 
106,000,000 
105,775,000 
110,197,000 
123,489,000 
118,848,700 
814,736,000 
202,682,300 
237,504,800 

73,476,000 

74,250,000 

74,791,000 

78,890,000 

86,470,000 

89,177,000 

81,597,000 

91,652,000 

93,276,000 

96,124,000 

108,827,000 

120,213,600 

126,095,000 

787,906,656 

168,178,550 

183,096,090 

95,000,000 
96,000,000 

1880 

96,700,000 

1881 

102,000,000 

1882 

111,880,000 

1883_ 

115,300,000 

1884. 

105,500,000 

1885 

118,500,000 

1886 

120,600,000 

1887 

124,281,000 

1888 

1889 

140,706,000 
155,427,700 

1890 

163,032,000 

1891-1895 

1,018,708,000 

1896 

1897 

217,442,900 
236,730,300 

1493-1600 

24,266,820 
29,330,445 
61,088,215 

$  501,640,000 

606,315,000 

1,262,805,000 

734,125,960 
1,197,073,100 
1,833,672,035 

$     949,173,000 

1601-1700 

1,547,731,000 

1701-1800 

2,370,809,000 

1801-1848 

34,572,643 
128,949,609 
122,207,901 

$  714,679,000 
2,665,625,000 
2,526,261,500 

1,001,887,995 

856,.%!,  850 

2,125,713,261 

$1,295,357,000 

1849-1872 

1  107,215,000 

1873-1894 

2,748,396,900 

1801-1894 

285,730,153 

$5,906,565,500 

3,983,963,106 

85,150,968,900 

1493-1897 

446,017,990 

$9,220,012,100 

8,531,339,167 

*$10, 977, 685,200 

"^ It  will  te  noted  that  the  total  here  given  is  the  "coining"  value,  presnmahly  at 
the  ratio  of  15.98  to  1,  as  the  footing  is  that  of  the  U.  S.  Mint.  (Report  for  1898,  page 
273.)    The  commercial  value  would  of  course  be  less  than  half  as  much. 


6.    RATIO  OF  SILVER   TO  BOLD  FOR  400  YEARS. 


It  would  be  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the  commercial  ratio  of  silver  to 
gold  would  hear  a  somewhat  close  relation  to  the  ratio  of  production.  The  fol- 
lowing table  was  arranged  and  apparently,  in  part,  computed  by  Mr.  Geo.  B. 
Waldron,  and  is  from  his  Handbook  of  Currency.  It  shows  that  the  commer- 
cial ratio  has  no  apparent  connection  with  the  ratio  of  production.  Concerning 
this  table  Mr.  Waldron  says:  "  "We  have  prepared  the  table  below  showing 
the  amount  of  silver  produced  to  one  unit  of  gold  in  dollars  and  in  ounces  for 
each  of  the  periods  of  the  table  of  production,  for  purposes  of  comparison 
we  have  added  Dr.  Soetbeer's  estimates  of  the  commercial  ratio  of  gold  to  silver 
down  to  1832,  the  estimates  of  Piiley  and  Abell  from  1833  to  1878,  and  those 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  from  1879  to  1894." 
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RATIO   OF   SILVEB  TO  GOLD. 


Calendab 
Yeaes. 

Silver 
produced  to 
one  of  gold. 

Commercial 
ratio. 

Calendar 
Years. 

Silver 
produced  to 
one  of  gold. 

Commercial 
ratio. 

1493-1520.. 

Ounces. 

8.10  to   1 
12.60     " 
36.62     " 
43.79     " 

56.76  " 

49.64    " 
47.44     " 

41.77  " 

36.39  '< 
31.76    " 

27.74     " 
22.60    " 
21.66    " 
31.53     " 
49.41     " 

50.30    " 
47.25     '• 

32.40  " 
29.40     " 
14.25    " 

16.85     " 
14.03     " 
9.46     " 
4.89     " 
4.18     " 
5.09     " 
4.81     " 
440    " 
4.88     " 

5.21  ■' 

5.22  " 
5.48    " 
6.28    " 
6.71     " 
7.36    " 

7.31  " 
6.91    " 
6.70.   " 

8.32  " 

11.30  to  1 

11.20  " 
11.50    " 
11.50     " 
11.90     " 

13.00     " 
13.40     " 
13.80    " 
14.70     " 
14.97     " 

15.21  " 
15.09     " 

14.75  " 
14.73     " 
15.09    " 

15.61     " 

15.49  " 
15.80     " 

15.76  " 
15.85     " 

15.78    " 
15.70     " 
15.46    " 
15.59    " 
15.33     " 
15.33    " 
15.38     " 
15.38    '■ 
15.27     " 
15.38    " 
15.19    " 
15.29    " 

15.50  " 
15.35    •' 
15.37     " 
15.37     " 
15.44    " 
15.43     " 
15.57     " 

1868 

Ounces. 
7.32   to   1 
7.15     " 
7.72     " 
9.12     " 

10.47  " 

13.59  " 

12.60  " 

13.17     " 
13.51     " 
11.36     " 
12.76     " 
14.08     " 
14.65     " 

15.88  " 

17.58  " 
19.82     " 

16.59  " 

17.48  " 
18.19    " 
18.79    " 
20.41     " 
20.12    " 
21.93     " 
21.70    " 
21.68    " 
21.27    " 

18.89  " 
17.16    " 
16.93    " 

15.59  to  1 

1521-1540 

1869 

15.60    " 

1541-1560.. 

1870 

15.57     " 

1561-1580.. 

1871 

15.59     " 

1581-1600 

1872 

15.63     " 

1873 

15.92     " 

1601-1620.. 

1874 

16.17     " 

1621-1640.. 
1641-1660.. 
1661-1680.. 
1681-1700.. 

1875 

16.59    " 

1876 

17.88     " 

1877 

17.22    " 

1878 

17.94    " 

1701-1720.. 
1721-1740.. 

1879 

1880 

18.40    " 
18.05    " 

1741-1760.. 

]881 

18.16     " 

1761-1780.. 

1882 

18.20    " 

1781-1800.. 

1883 

18.64    " 

1884 

18.57    " 

1801-1810.. 

1885 

19.41    " 

1811-1820.. 

1886 

20.78    " 

1821-1830.. 
1831-1840.. 

1887 

1888   

21.13    " 
21.99    " 

1841-1848.. 

1889 

22.10    " 

1890 

19.76     " 

1891 

20.92    " 

iftf^ft 

1892 

23.72    " 

1851 

1893 

26.49    " 

1852 

1894     

32.59    " 

1853 

1896 

80.66    " 

1854 

1897 

34.28    " 

1855 

1493-1600. 
1601-1700. 
1701-1800. 

1801-1848. 
1849-1872. 
1873-1894. 

1801-1894. 

1493-1894. 

1856 

30.25 
40.81 
30.02 

<  ( 

11.48    " 
18.97    " 
14.97    " 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

28.98 

6.64 

17.39 

It 

15.69     " 
15.48    " 
20.22    " 

1862 

1868 

1864 

13.94 

(1 

16.65    " 

1865 

1866 

19.34 

II 

1867 

18.95    " 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether  there  is  any  closer  connection  between 
the  commercial  ratio  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ratio  of  existing  stocks.  I  have 
•therefore  computed  this  ratio  from  the  table  of  world's  stocks  on  page  616. 
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Total  Gold 

Total  Silver 

Teas. 

-  Coined  and 

Batios  of  Stocks. 

Uncoined. 

Uncoined. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1600 

830 

23,000 

27.71  to  1 

12.10  to  1 

1700 

1,310 

45,000 

34.35    " 

14.81    " 

1800 

2,730 

88,000 

32.23    " 

15.68    " 

1848 

3,575 

113,000 

31.61    " 

15.85    " 

1873 

7,200 

135,000 

18.33    " 

15.92    " 

1880 

7,800 

145,000 

18.72    " 

18.05    " 

1890 

8,820 

165,000 

18.71    " 

19.76    " 

1894 

9,600 

180,000 

18.75    " 

32.56    " 

The  form  in  which  tables  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
for  1898  does  not  permit  me  to  conveniently  continue  the  calculation  of  Mr. 
Waldron,  but  the  totals  of  production  as  estimated  by  the  mint  from  1493  to  July 
1,  1898,  make  the  total  stock  at  that  time  18.72  fine  ounces  of  silver  to  one  of 
gold.  The  commercial  ratio  for  1897,  as  given  in  the  report  (average  for  the 
year),  was  34.28  to  1,  and  for  nine  months  of  1898,  35.40  to  1. 

COMMERCIAL   RATIO. 

Early  Eatios. — The  commercial  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  from  the  time 
of  Herodotus  (bom  484  B.  c.)  down  to  the  year  1717,  is  shown  in  the  following 
from  the  letter  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  king  of  England  (see  "Coinage  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  1894,"  page  435):— 

In  Persia,  according  to  Herodotus 1  to  llf 

In  Greece  at  same  period 1  to  13 

In  Greece  in  the  time  of  Plato 1  to  12 

In  Greece  it  is  stated  by  Xenophon  at 1  to  10 

After  the  plunder  of  gold  from  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  ac- 
cording to  Menander,  it  was 1  to  10 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was 1  to  10 

In  Bome,  according  to  Pliny  the  Elder  it  was 1  to  lOJf 

In  Kome,  after  the  tribute  from  the  Etolians 1  to  10 

The  plunder  of  gold  from   the  Gauls  by 

Julius  Csesar  reduced  the  proportions  to 1  to    7J 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Tacitus. states  it  at 1  to  12 J 

Until  the  reign  of  Alexander  Servius  it  contained.    .   .   .  1  to  12J 

In  the  reign  of  Constan tine  the  Great 1  to    IJ 

The  disorders  in  the  Koman  Empire  under  Arcadus  and 

Honorius  raised  it  to 1  to  14| 

From  which  it  appears  that  gold,  unless  when  depressed 
by  sudden  and  unusual  occurrences,  or  enhanced  by  a 
dread  of  public  insecurity,  may  be  stated  to  have  been 
for  upward  of  900  years  in  the  proportion  of.  .   .   .   .  1  to  10  or  12 
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In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  1216  to  1272  .  .  1 
In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  1330  to  1377.  .  1 
In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ,  1400  to  1412  .  .  1 
In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  1461  to  1477.  .  1 
In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  1510  to  1547  .  1 
In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ellzaheth,  1560  ...  1 
In  England,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  1604  ....  1 
In  England,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  1611.   ...  1 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  1665 1 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  I.,  1717 1 

Relative  proportions  in  China,  according  to  Humboldt.   .  1 
Relative  proportions  in  Japan,  according  to  Humboldt  .  1 
Relative  proportions  in  Bengal,  according  to  bullion  reportl 
Relative  proportions  in  Madras,  according  to  bullion  reportl 
Relative  proportions  in  Bombay,  according  to  bullion  reportl 
In  the  China  diaries  it  is  stated  at  16  taels  of  silver  to  1  tael 
of  gold  of  100  touch  of  pure  gold.     If  it  is  meant  to  be 
of  pure  silver  also,  the  proportion  would  be  1  to  16;  but 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  average  fineness  of  silver  in  dol- 
lars, which  would  be 1 


to    9J 

tol2J 

tolOJ 

toll| 

to  11.10 

to  11 

tol2i 

tol3J 

tol4J 

tol5J 

tol2i 

to    8J 

to  14.86 

tol3| 

to  15 


to  14.296 


LEGAL   RATIOS   IN   THE   rNITED  STATES. 

Act  of  1792 15  to  1 Silver  standard. 

Act  of  1834 16.002  to  1..    .    .  Silver  standard  (apparently). 

Act  of  1837 15.98+to  1.  .   .   .  Bimetallic  standard. 

Act  of  1873 15.98+to  1  .    .    .  .Gold  standard. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  legal  ratio  since. 


COMMERCIAL  EATIO  OF  SILVEE  TO  GOLD  EACH  YEAE— 1867  TO  1898. 

[Note.— From  1687  to  1832  the  ratios  are  taken  from  Dr.  A.  Soefbeer;  from  1833  to  1878, 
from  Plxley  and  Abell's  tables ;  and  from  1879  to  1898  from  dally  cablegrams  from  Lon- 
don to  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Mint.    Eeport  of  the  Director  to  the  Mint,  1898. 


YEAE. 

Eatio. 

Yeae. 

Ratio. 

Yeak. 

Eatio. 

Yeae. 

Eatio. 

Yeae. 

Ratio. 

1687 

14.64 

1700 

14.81 

1713 

15.24 

1726 

35.15 

1739 

14.91 

1688 

14.94 

1701 

15.07 

1714 

15.13 

1727 

15.24 

1689 

15.02 

1702 

15.52 

1715 

15.11 

1728 

15.11 

1740 

14.94 

1703 

15.17 

1716 

15.09 

1729 

14.92 

1741 

14.92 

1690 

15.02 

1704 

17.22 

1717 

15.13 

1742 

14.85 

1691 

14.98 

1705 

15.11 

1718 

15.11 

1730 

14.81 

1743 

14.85 

1692 

14.92 

1706 

15.27 

■1719 

15.09 

1731 

14.94 

1744 

14.87 

1693 

14.83 

1707 

15.44 

1732 

15.09 

1745 

14.98 

1694 

14.87 

1708 

15.41 

1720 

15.04 

1733 

15.18 

1746 

15.13 

1695 

15.02 

1709 

15.31 

1721 

15.05 

1734 

15.39 

1747 

15.26 

1696 

15.00 

1722 

15.17 

1735 

15.41 

1748 

15.11 

1697 

15.20 

1710 

15.22 

1723 

15.20 

1736 

15.18 

1749 

14.80 

1698 

15.07 

1711 

15.29 

1724 

15.11 

1737 

15.02 

1699 

14.94 

1712 

15.31 

1725 

15.11 

1738 

14.91 

1750 

14.55 
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Ybab 

Ratio. 

YEA£. 

Ratio. 

Yeab. 

Ratio. 

Yeab. 

Ratio. 

Yeae. 

Ratio. 

1751 

14.39 

1781 

14.78 

1811 

15.53 

1841 

15.70 

1871 

15.57 

1752 

14.54 

1782 

14.42 

1812 

16.11 

1842 

15.87 

1872 

15.63 

1753 

14.54 

1783 

14.48 

1813 

16.25 

1843 

15.93 

1873 

15.92 

1754 

14.48 

1784 

14.70 

1814 

15.04 

1844 

15.85 

1874 

16.17 

1755 

14.68 

1785 

14.92 

1815 

15.26 

1845 

15.92 

1875 

16.59 

1756 

14.94 

1786 

14.96 

1816 

15.28 

1846 

15.90 

1876 

17.88 

1757 

14.87 

1787 

14.92 

1817 

15.11 

1847 

15.80 

1877 

17.22 

1758 

14.85 

1788 

14.65 

1818 

15.35 

1848 

15.85 

1878 

17.94 

1759 

14.15 

1789 

14.75 

1819 

15.33 

1849 

15.78 

1879 

18.40 

1760 

14.14 

1790 

15.04 

1820 

15.62 

1850 

15.70 

1880 

18.05 

1761 

14.54 

1791 

15.05 

1821 

15.95 

1851 

15.46 

1881 

18.16 

1762 

15.27 

1792 

15.17 

1822 

15.80 

1852 

15.59 

1882 

18.19 

1763 

14.99 

1793 

15.00 

1823 

15.84 

1753 

15.33 

1883 

18.64 

1764 

14.70 

1794 

15.37 

1824 

15.82 

1854 

15.33 

1884 

18.57 

1765 

14.83 

1795 

15.55 

1825 

15.70 

1856 

15.38 

1885 

19.41 

1766 

14.80 

1796 

15.65 

1626 

15.76 

1856 

15.38 

1886 

20.78 

1767 

14.85 

1797 

15.41 

1827 

15.74 

1857 

15.27 

1887 

21.13 

1768 

14.80 

1798 

15.59 

1828 

15.78 

1858 

15.38 

1888 

21.99 

1769 

14.72 

1799 

15.74 

1829 

]5.78 

1859 

15.19 

1889 

22.10 

1770 

14.62 

1800 

15.68 

3830 

15.82 

1860 

15.29 

1890 

19.76 

1771 

14.66 

1801 

15.46 

1831 

15.72 

1861 

15.50 

1891 

20.92 

1772 

14.52 

1802 

15.26 

1832 

15.73 

1862 

15.35 

1892 

23.72 

1778 

14.62 

1803 

15.41 

1833 

15.93 

1863 

15  37 

1893 

26.49 

1774 

14.62 

1804 

15.41 

1834 

15.73 

1864 

15.37 

1894 

32.56 

1775 

14.72 

1805 

15.79 

1835 

15.80 

1865 

15.44 

1895 

31.60 

1776 

14.55 

1806 

15.52 

1836 

15.72 

1866 

15.43 

1896 

30.66 

1777 

14.54 

1807 

15.43 

1837 

15.83 

1867 

15.57 

1897 

34.28 

1778 

14.68 

1808 

16.08 

1838 

15.85 

1868 

15.59 

*1898 

35.40 

1779 

14.80 

1809 

15.96 

1839 

15.62 

1869 

15.60 

1780 

14.72 

1810 

15.77 

1840 

15.62 

1870 

15.57 

*  Nine  montlis. 


7.    DEMONETIZATION  OF  SILVER. 

Up  to  the  year  1816,  both  silver  and  gold  were  recognized  and  coined  as  full 
legal  tender  in  all  civilized  countries;  and  for  many  years  after  the  two  metals 
circulated  freely  together  at  a  ratio  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  to  one.  At 
present  the  only  countries  nominally  upon  a  bimetallic  basis  are  the  United 
States  and  Latin  Union  and  certain  countries  in  which  neither  metal  circulates 
by  reason  of  an  inflated  paper  currency.  All  other  countries  are  upon  either  a 
gold  or  silver  basis.  The  United  States,  although  nominally  on  a  bimetallic 
basis,  is  really  upon  a  gold  basis,  by  reason  of  the  pledge  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  its  silver  coinage  on  a  par  with  gold,  at  the  ratio  of  fifteen  and 
ninety-eight  one-hundredths  to  one.  "  Demonetization  "  of  a  metal  consistB  in 
depriving  it  of  its  character  as  legal  tender,  except  for  small  sums.  Partial 
demonetization  occurs  when  a  metal  is  refused  coinage  at  the  mints  for  pri  /ate 
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account,  even  thougli,  as  in  India,  United  States,  the  Latin  Union  and  else 
where,  it  continues  to  circulate  as  full  legal  tender  money.     The  principal 

dates  in  connection  with  the  demonetization  of  silver  are  as  follows: 

1816.  England  adopted  gold  standard. 

1849.  Brazil  adopted  gold  standard. 

1854.  Portugal  adopted  gold  standard. 

1867.  First  International  Monetary  Conference  in  Paris. 

1871.  Germany  adopted  gold  standard.     In  effect  1873. 

1872.  Netherlands  suspended  coinage  of  silver  per  private  account. 

1873.  United  States  adopted  gold  standard. 

Suspension  of  silver  coinage  for  private  account  in  France,  Belgium,  and 

Holland. 
Denmark,    Sweden,  and   Korway   (Scandinavian   Union)   adopted  gold 

standard. 
1875.  Suspension  of  coinage  of  silver  for  private  account  in  Italy  and  the 

Dutch  colonies. 

1877.  Finland  adopted  gold  standard. 

1878.  Eemouetization  of  silver  by  the  United  States  and  provision  for  the  pur- 

chase and  coinage  into  silver  dollars  of  silver  to  the  value,  at  market 
price,  of  not  less  than  |2,000,000  and  not  more  than  f4,000,000 
per  month.      Coinage   of   silver  for    private    account    prohibited. 
(Bland-Allison  Act.) 
Second  International  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris. 

1881.  Third  International  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris. 

1885.  Russia  suspended  coinage  of  silver  for  private  account. 

1890.  United  States  Congress  repeals  act  of  1878,  and  directs  the  purchase  of 
4,500,000  fine  ounces  of  silver  per  month  to  be  coined  at  the  rate  of 
2,000,000  ounces  per  month  until  July  1,  1891,  and  thereafter  as 
might  be  required. 

1892.  Austro-Hungary  adopted  gold  standard. 

1893.  India  suspends  coinage  of  silver  for  private  account,  and  the  United 

States  repeals  purchasing  clause  of  the  act  of  1890. 

1895.  Chili  adopted  gold  standard. 

1896.  Costa  Eica  adopted  gold  standard. 
.1897.  Japan  and  Russia  adopted  gold  standard. 

Peru  suspended  coinage  of  silver  for  private  account. 


PURCHASES  OF  SILVER  UNDER  THE  ACT  OP  JULY  14,  1890. 


Yeab. 

Ending 
Jtjne  30. 

Fine  ounces. 

Cost. 

Coinage 
value. 

Seignor- 
age.  ft 

Average 
cost  per 
ounce. 

1891a. 

1892 

48,393,413.05 
54,355,748.10 
54,008,162.60 
11,917,658.78 

$50,577,498.44 

51,106,607.96 

45,531,374.53 

8,715,521.32 

$62,568,873 
70,278,139 
69,828,736 
15,408,690 

$11,991,375 

19,171,531 

24,297,361 

6,693,169 

$1.0451 
9402 

1893 

.8430 

"   Nov.  1 

.7313 

Total 

168,674,682.53 

$155,931,002.25 

$218,084,438 

$62,153,436 

$  .9244 

o  Beginning  Aug.  13,  1890.     h  Coinage  value  less  cost. 
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COINAGE  OP  SILVER  DOLLARS,  ACT  OP  JULY  14,  1890. 


Teab 
Enbing 
Jtote  30. 

Dollars 
Coined. 

Pine 

ounces 

used. 

Cost  of 
tnlUon. 

Aver'ge 
cost  of 
a  dollar 

Purchased  tut 
not 
coined. 

1891*. 

$27,292,475 

3,450,995 

5,343,715 

100 

$36,087,285 

658 

3,956,011 

21,109,023.63 

2,669,128.95 

4,133,029.56 

77.35 

$22,747,860.42 

2,577,838.19 

3,784,417.64 

70.36 

$0.8335 
.7470 
.7082 
.7036 

$0.8067 
.7000 
.8762 

$39,795,546.15 

1892 

67  682,227.57 

1893 

66,027,008.11 
15,406,933.92 

1893,  Nov.  1 

1694t. 

27,911,259.49 

508.92 

3,059,727.26 

$29,110,186.61 

460.63 

2,680,825.10 

$188,911,715.75 
188,911,206.73 
185,851,479.47 

1895 

Total 

$40,043,954 

30,971,495.67 

$31,791,472.34 

$185,851,479.47 

•  Beginning  Aug.  13,  1890.     f  Beginning  Nov.  1,  1893. 
LONDON  GOLD,  PRICE  OP  SILVER,  PEE  OUNCE  STEELING  FROM  1870. 


1870.. 

.$1,328 

1875.. 

.$1,246 

1880.. 

.$1,145 

1885.. 

.$1,065 

1890. 

.$1,046 

1895..$  .654 

1871.. 

...1.326 

1876. 

...1.156 

1881.. 

...1.138 

1886. 

...  .995 

1891.. 

...  .988 

1896...  .674 

1872_ 

...1.322 

1877. 

...1.201 

1882.. 

...1.136 

1887. 

...  .978 

1892. 

...  .871 

1897...  .604 

1873.. 

...1.298 

1878. 

...1.152 

3883.. 

...1.110 

1888. 

...  .939 

1893.. 

...  .780 

1898*. .  .583 

1874.. 

...1.278 

1879.. 

...1.123 

1884. 

...1.113 

1889. 

...  .935 

1894. 

...  .635 

*  Nine  months. 

MONETARY  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
The  present  monetary  systems  of  the  countries  of  the  world  are  as  follows: 

(PKOM  KEPOKT  OF   DIRECTOR  OF   THE  kiNT   1898.) 

Attstro-Htjnqaby — Gold.     Actual  currency  government  paper. 

Belgium — See  Latin  Union. 

Bolivia — Silver. 

Brazil — Gold.     Actual  currency  iucoiivertihle  paper. 

British  India— Silver.     Silver  coined  only  on  government  account. 

Bttlqaria — Gold  and  silver.    Has  no  mint. 

Canada — Gold . 

Costa  Kica — Gold. 

Chili — Gold.    Actual  currency  paper. 

China — Silver. 

CiTBA — Same  as  Spain.     See  Latin  Union. 

Columbia — Silver.     Actual  currency  paper. 

Denmark — See  Scandinavian  Union. 

Ecuador — Silver.    Actual  currency  depreciated  paper. 

Egypt— Gold. 

Finland — Gold. 

Germany — Gold. 

Great  Britain  and  Colonies — Gold. 

Greece. — See  Latin  Union. 

Haiti — Gold.    Actual  currency  depreciated  paper. 

Japan — Gold. 

Latin  Union  (Prance,    Belgium,    Italy,  Switzerland  and  Greece) — Gold 

and  silver.     Silver  not  coined  for  private  account. 
Mexico — Silver. 

Netherlands — Gold,  with  silver  coined  previous  to  1875. 
Norway — See  Scandinavian  Union. 
Paraguay — Silver.    Actual  currency  depreciated  paper. 
Persia — Silyer. 
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Peru — Silver.    Actual  currency  depreciated  paper. 
PoETtroAL — Gold. 

KOTTMANIA — Gtold . 

Rttssia — Gold.     Actual  currency  depreciated  paper. 

ScANDDfATiAu  TJnion  (Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark)— Gold. 

Sertia — Assimilated  to  Latin  Union— Gold  and  silver. 

SiAM — Silver. 

Spain — Same  as  Latin  Union.    Actual  currency  depreciated  paper. 

SwiTZERLAiTD — See  Latin  Union. 

Turkey — Gold  and  silver.    Silver  not  coined. 

United  States — Gold  and  silver.    Silver  not  coined. 

Venezuela — Silver. 

APPROXIMATE  STOCKS  OF  MONEY  IN  THE  WOELD. 
From  the  Report  of   the  Director  of   the  Mint  for  1898. 


COUNTKIES. 


Fopnlation 


Gold. 


SUver. 


Uncovered 
paper. 


Per  capita. 


Gold  Silver  Paper  Total 


United  States.. 
United  Kingdom 

Erance 

Germany 

Belgium 

Italy , 

Switzerland.. .. 

Greece _ 

Spain 

Portugal „... 

Konmania. 

Servia _.. 

Austria-Hungary 
Netherlands- 
Norway , 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Turkey 

Australasia 

Egypt 

Mexico 

Central  America 
South  America 

Japan 

India 

China _ 

Straits  Settlem'ts 

Canada 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Bulgaria 

Siam 

Hawaii 

Cape  Colony... 
Sonth  Afilca. .. 
Finland 


74,500,000 

39,800,000 

38,500,000 

52,300,000 

6,500,000 

31,300,000 

3,000,000 

2,400,000 

18,000,000 

5,100,000 

5,400,000 

2,300,000 

45,400,000 

4,900,000 

2,000,000 

5.000,000 

2,300,000 

129,200,000 

24,100,000 

5,000,000 

9,700,000 

13,000,000 

3,300,000 

37,500,000 

45,000,000 

296,900,000 

383,300,000 

3,900,000 

5,300,000 

1,800,000 

1,000,000 

3,300,000 

5,000,000 

100,000 

1,800,000 

900,000 

2,600,000 


8925,100,000 

438,000,000 

810,600,000 

668,500,000 

30,000,000 

96,500.000 

24,000,000 

500,000 

45,500,000 

5,200,000 

14,500,000 

1,200,000 

227,700,000 

21,900,000 

7,800,000 

8,600,000 

15,300,000 

756,600,000 

50,000,000 

132,100,000 

30,000,000 

8,600,000 

1,300,000 

77,-500,000 

79,900,000 


16,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 

20,000,000 
4,000,000 

37,500,000 

29,200,000 
4,300,000 


$638,200,000 

121,700,000 

419,800,000 

212,800,000 

45,000,000 

42,500,000 

10,700,000 

1,500,000 

49,800,000 

6,100,000 

10,600,000 

2,700,000 

145,500,006 

56,100,000 

2,300.009 

5,700,000 

5,400,000 

128,400,000 

40,000,000 

7,000,000 

6,400,000 

106,000.000 

19,000,000 

35,000,000 

60,400,000 

592,100,000 

750,000,000 

242,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,500,000 

4,500,000 

6,800,000 

193,400,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,200,000 

400,000 


$326,100,000 

112,000,000 

124,600,000 

132,200,000 

79,100,000 

169,500,000 

14,300,000 

30,600  000 

137,600;000 

39,000,000 

33,700,000 

2,700,000 

86,200,000 

45,500,000 

3,800,000 

27,700,000 

7,000,000 


22,500,000 


*4.000,000 

8,400,000 

750,600,000 


117,300,000 


gl2.42 

11.01 

21.06 

12.78 

4.62 

3.08 

8.00 

.21 

2.53 

1.02 

2.69 

.52 

5.02 

4.47 

3.90 

1.72 

6.95 

5.86 

2.07 

26.42 

3.09 

.67 

.39 

2.07 

1.77 


35,000,000 
"'4,106,006 


3.01 

1.11 

4.00 

.30 

4.00 

40.00 

20.83 

32.44 

1.65 


$8.56 

3.06 

10.90 

4.07 

6.92 

1.36 

3.56 

.62 

2.76 

1.20 

1.96 

1.17 

3.20 

11.45 

1.15 

1.14 

2.35 

.99 

1.66 

1.40 

.66 

8.16 

5.76 

.93 

1.34 

1.99 

1.96 

62.06 

.95 

.83 

4.50 

2.06 

38.68 

10.00 

.55 

1.33 

.15 


$4.38 
2.81 
3.23 
2.53 
12.17 
5.41 
4.77 

.12.75 
7.64 
7.64 
6.24 
1.17 
1.90 
9.28 
1.90 
5.54 
3.04 


4.50 


3.07 

2.54 

20.01 


6.60 

"iVio 


$25.26 
16.88 
35.19 
19.38 
23.71 

9.85 
16.33 
13.58 
12.93 

9.86 
10.89 

2.86 
10.12 
25.22 

6.96 

8.49 
12.09 

6.81 

3.71 
32.39 

3.7S 
11.85 

8.66 
23.00 

3.15 

2.30 

Lg4 
62.05 
10.53 

1.94 
12.60 

2.36 
42.68 
50.00 
21.38 
33.77 

5.42 


*  Evidently  an  error  here  or  in  per  capita  colnmn. 

8.     THE  COURSE  OF  PRICES  AND  WA&ES. 

The  table  below  shows  the  comparison  for  53  years  between  wages  and  prices 
in  the  United  States.     The  figures  are  compiled  from  the  results  of  the  special 
Senate  committee  investigation,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  March  3,  1893. 
40 
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investigation  was  made  by  a  sub-committee  on  tariff,  with  Nelson  W.  Aldrich 
as  chairman. 

The  comparative  percentages  on  prices  are  based  on  quotations  of  wholesale 
prices  of  223  articles,  covering  the  period  from  1860  to  1892,  and  of  85  articles 
covering  the  whole  period  from  1840.  In  most  cases  these  were  actual  prices 
paid  during  the  month  of  January,  and  not  average  prices  for  the  year.  In  a 
few  instances,  when  the  January  price  is  not  the  typical  price  for  the  year,  the 
quotations  for  another  month  are  taken;  potatoes,  for  example,  being  quoted 
for  October.  All  these  quotations  of  the  223  articles  were  reduced  to  relative 
percentages  with  1860  as  100. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  give  equal  weight  to  all  the  quotations  and 
strike  a  general  average  for  each  year,  so  the  attempt  was  made  to  give  each 
quotation  the  weight  it  would  have  in  the  expenditures  of  the  average  family. 
The  basis  taken  was  the  investigations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  as  reported 
in  the  Seventh  annual  report  (1891),  in  which  the  average  expenditures  of  2,561 
normal  families  are  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Kent,  15.06  per  cent;  food,  41.03;  fuel,  5.00;  clothing,  15.31;  light,  0.90;  all 
other  purposes,  22.70;  total,  100.00  per  cent.  The  articles  included  in  table  of 
prices  constitute  68.60  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  of  an  average  family. 

RELATIVE  PEICES  AND  WAGES  IN  CUERENCY,  GOLD  AND  SILVER.— 1840  TO  1892. 
[All  figures  are  in  percentages,  with  the  year  1860  as  100.] 


Relative  Prices  in— 

Relative  Wages  in— 

Combined 

Jaotjaky. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Prices  and 
Wages. 

Gold. 

1840. 

97.7 
98.1 
90.1 
84.3 
85.0 

88.2 
95.2 
95.2 
88.3 
8.3.5 

89.2 

98.6 

97.9 

105.0 

105.0 

109.2 
112.3 
114.0 
113.2 
102.9 

lOO-O 

95.4 
95.8 
89.1 
83.7 
84.5 

87.8 
94.8 
93.2 
88.0 
82.5 

88.1 

94.4 

93.7 

100.9 

100.5 

104.6 
108.5 
108.0 
108.6 
98.4 

94.9 
90.5 

82.5 
79.9 
84.1 
83.0 
83.2 

85.7 
89.1 
91.3 
91.6 
90.5 

90.9 
91.1 
91.8 
93.2 
95.8 

97.5 
98.0 
99.2 
97,9 
99.7 

100  " 

80.6 
78.6 
83.2 
82.5 
82.7 

85.3 
88.7 
89.4 
91.3 
89.4 

89.8 
87.2 
87.9 
89.6 
91.7 

93.4 
94.7 
94.0 
93.9 
95.0 

94.9 
96.9 

90  1 

1841 

89. 

1842 

86  6 

1843 

83  6 

1844 

84  1 

1845 

86  9 

1846..... 

92  1 

1847 

93  2 

1848 

89.9 
87.0 

90.1 
94.8 
94.8 
99.1 
100.4 

103.3 
105.1 
106.6 
105.5 
101.3 

100. 
97.4 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856. 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860. 

1861 

94 

.1 

100 

7 
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RELATIVE   PRICES  AND  WAGES  IN  CUBRENCY.    (ContimiecL) 


Relative  Prices  in—         | 

Relative  Wages  in—         | 

Combined 

Jakuaby. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

r^^y.    Gol-i- 

Silver. 

Prices  and 
Wages. 

Gold. 

1862 

104.  i 
132.2 
172.1 

232.2 
187.7 
165.8 
173.9 
152.3 

144.4 
136.1 
132.4 
129.0 
129.9 

128.9 
122.6 
113.6 
104.6 
95 

101.6 

91.1 

110.7 

107.4 
134.0 
123.2 
125.6 
112.3 

119.0 
122.9 
121.4 
114.5 
116.6 

114.6 
108.7 
107.0 
103.2 
.0 

90.8 

87.1 

105.0 

102.9 
128.4 
119.4 
122.2 
109.0 

115.8 
119.7 
117.6 
111.0 
V     117.1 

117.4 
115.5 
109.6 
113.4 
111.4 

117.9 
124.7 
123.8 
125.0 
119.0 

110.8 
117.9 
119.0 
127.9 
136.6 

124.2 
116.1 
122.8 
138.9 

103.7 
118.8 
134.0 

148.6 
155.6 
164.0 
164.9 
167.4 

167.1 
166.4 
167.1 
166.1 
162.5 

158.0 
151.4 
143.8 
140.9 

101.2 
81.9 
86.2 

68.7 
111.1 
121.8 
119.1 
123.5 

136.9 
150.3 
153.2 
147.4 
145.9 

140.4 
134.2 
135.4 
139.0 

97.4 
78.3 
81.8 

65.8- 
106.4 
118.0 
115.9 
119.9 

133.2 
146-4 
148.4 
142.9 
146.5 

143.9 
142.6 
138.7 
-     155.2 
163.4 

160.7 
173.3 
173  5 
186.8 
179.8 

185.0 
196.6 
197.2 
209.9 
225.8 

222.9 
207.4 
215.9 
251.4 

101.4 

1863 

86.5 

1864 

98.4 

1865 

1866 

88.0 
122.5 

1867 

122.5 

1868 

1869 

122.3 
117.9 

1870 

127.9 

1871 

136.6 

1872 

137.3 

1873 

130.9 

1874 

131.2 

1875 

127.5 

1876 

121.4 

1877 

122.2 

1878 

121.1 

1879.. 

139.4 

143.0 
150.7 
152.9 
159.2 
155.1 

155.9 
155.8 
156.6 
1579 
162.9 

168.2 
168.6 
168.4 
166.0 

117.2 

1880 

104.9 
108.4 
109.1 
106.6 
102.6 

93.3 
93.4 
94.5 
96.2 
98.5 

93.7 
94.4 
92.8 
91.7 

123.9 

1881« 

129.5 

1882 

131.0 

1883 

132.9 

1884 

128.8 

1885 

129.6 

1886 

124.6 

1887 

125.5 

1888 

1889 

127.0 
130.7 

1890 

130.9 

1891 

131.5 

1891,  Oct.... 

1892,  Oct.... 

130.6 
128.8 

1840-49 

1850-59 

1860-69 

1879-79 

1880-89 

90.6 

104.7 
151.4      110.0 
123.7      112.3 

100.8 

89.5 
100.6 
105.0 
114.9 
122.3 

86.1 

95.5 
135.8    101.4 
156.3    142.2 
155.0 

85.2 

91.7 

97.5 

145.9 

188.9 

88.3 
100.1 
105.7 
127.2 
127.9 

In  the  foregoing  taWe  the  effect  of  an  inflated  paper  currency  is  shown  by 
the  currency  prices  from  1862  to  1878.  ...  ^      j.- 

The  course  of  prices  and  wages  will  be  more  readily  seen  by  constructing 
diaeram*  from  the  figures  of  the  foregoing  table,  omitting  the  cmrency  colimin, 
as  of  no  pressing  interest  at  the  present  time.  Diagram  IV.  (pag«  629), 
shows  the  gold  piioes ;  diagram  V.  (page  629),  the  silver  prices ;  diagram  VI. 
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fpage  630),  gold  wages ;  *  and  diagram  VII.  (page  631),  gold  wages  and  gold 
prices  combined.  Diagram  VIII.  (page  632),  shows  the  course  of  the  pnce  of 
silver  as  a  commodity,  as  compared  with  English  gold  prices  of  commodities 
by  Sauerbeck's  tables.  ,  .        . 

In  considering  the  question  of  wages,  the  important  thing  is  not  what 
money  is  received,  but  what  comforts  the  day's  labor  will  procure.  I  find  the 
following  table  in  Waldron's  Handbook,  evidently  computed  from  the  Aldrioh 
Keport.  Diagram  IX  (page  633),  which  follows,  is  prepared  from  the 
column  showing  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  ten  hours'  labor. 

PUECHASING  POWER  OP  A  DAY'S  LABOR. 


[All  figures  are  in  percentages,  with  the 

year  1860  as 

100.) 

sS 

o 

■s 

s§ 

Yeak. 

Yeab» 

n  ^  O 

Jajtoaby. 

m 

a^ 

Jauuaby. 

Is 

|5^ 

.3  5f& 
^51 

5m§ 

1840 

84.4 

11.4 

74.0 

1870 

115.7 

10.5 

110.2 

1841 

81.4 

11.5 

70.8 

1871_  

122.3 

10.5 

116.5 

1842 

93.3 

11.4 

81.8 

1872 

126.2 

10.5 

120.2 

1843 

98.5 

11.5 

85.7 

1873 

128.8 

10.5 

122.7 

1844 

97.9 

11.6 

84.7 

1874. 

125.1 

10.5 

119.1 

1845 

97.2 

11.5 

84.5 

1875 

122.6 

10.3 

119.0 

1846 

93.6 

11.4 

82.1 

1876 

123.5 

10.3 

119.9 

1847 

85.9 

11.5 

83.4 

1877 

126.6 

10.3 

122.9 

1848 

103.8 

11.3 

91.9 

1878 

134.7 

10.3 

130.8 

1849 

108.4 

11.2 

92.7 

1879 

146.7 

10.3 

142.4 

1850, 

101.6 

11.5 

88.6 

1880 

136.3 

10.3 

132.3 

1851 

92.4 

11.4 

81.1 

1881 

139.0 

10.3 

135.0 

1852 

93.8 

11.2 

83.8 

1882 

140.2 

10.3 

136.1 

1853„ 

88.8 

11.3 

78.6 

1883 

149.3 

10.3 

145.0 

1854„ 

91.2 

11.1 

82.2 

1884. 

151.2 

10.3 

146.2 

1855„ 

89.3 

11.1 

80.5 

1885 

167.1 

10.3 

162.2 

1856 

87.3 

11.0 

79.8 

1886 

166.8 

10.2 

163.5 

1857 

87.0 

10.9 

79.8 

1887 

165.7 

10.0 

165.7 

1858 

86.5 

11.0 

78.6 

1888 

164.1 

10.0 

164.1 

1859 

96.9 

11.1 

87.3 

1889 

165.3 

10.0 

165.3 

1860. 

100.0 

11.0 

90.9 

1890. 

179.5 

10.0 

179.5 

1861 

107.0 

10.9 

98.2 

1891 

178.6 

10.0 

178.6 

1862 

96.6 

10.8 

92.2 

1891,  Oct. 

183.5 

10.0 

181.5 

1863 

89.9 

10.8 

83.2 

1892,  Oct. 

181.0 

10.0 

181.0 

1864..; 

77.9 

10.8 

72.1 

1840-49... 

95.4 

11.4 

83.2 

1865 

64.0 

10.7 

59.8 

1850-59... 

91.5 

11.3 

82.0 

1866 

82.9 

10.8 

76.8 

1860-69... 

92.5 

10.8 

85.8 

1867 

98.6 

10.8 

91.3 

1870-79... 

127.2 

10.4 

122.4 

1868 

94.8 

10.6 

89.4 

1880-89... 

154.5 

10.2 

151.5 

1869 

109.9 

10.6 

103.7 

1890-92... 

180.2 

10.0 

180.2 

*  Diagrams  VL  and  VII.  are  prepared  from  tables  in  Fisher's  Appreciation  and 
Interest  credited  to  the  Aldrioh  Report,  but  Professor  Pisher  seems  to  have  computed 
the  change  from  the  currency  prices  given  in  the  Report,  and  I  follow  his  figures.  I 
have  prepared  from  these  taoles  the  diagram  for  combined  wages  and  prices,  by 
Adding  prices  and  wages  and  dividing  by  two. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  course  of  prices  of  farm  products  with  that 
of  wages.  The  Aldrich  Report  segregates  the  prices  of  farm  products,  but  com- 
putes the  index  numbers  only  from  1860.  "Waldron's  Handbook  contains  a 
table,  credited  to  the  Voice,  computed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Al- 
drich Eeport,  but  which  gives  index  numbers  from  1840.  It  is  based  on  the 
wholesale  prices  in  New  Tork  City  and  is  given  below.  Diagram  X.  (page 
635),  is  prepared  from  the  column  of  gold  prices. 

-RELATIVE  COMBINED  AVERAGE  OF  NINE  FARM  PBODTJCTS.* 


Prices  in 

Calendak  Year. 

Prices  In 

Calendae  Year. 

o 

§ 

0 

o 

•a 
1 

1840 

76.a 

83.5 
73.8 
68.5 
66.3 

67.5 
78.8 
98.5 
77.8 
82.4 

88.9 
85.1 
87.7 
98.1 
106.8 

118.9 
103.9 
117.5 
103.8 
107.1 

100.0  ' 
99  0 

74.4 
82.0 
73.2 
68.3 
65.7 

67.2 
78.4 
97.3 
77.1 
81.3 

87.3 
82.3 
85.5 
94.1 
102.S 

114.4 
100.0 
112.2 
99.9 
101.8 

95.6 

96.0 

116.6 

148.2 

158.5 

149.7 
130.3 
122.6 
122.7 
120.1 

122.0 

1871 

121.4 
116.5 
112.5 
121.7 

119.9 
97.0 
99.5 
80.3 

108.7 

103.7 

98.9 

109.4 

104.2 
86.9 
95.0 
79.6 

106.0 

1841 

1872 

101.4 

1842 

1873 

98.4 

1843  

1874 

1875 

110.7 

1844 

108.1 

1845     ..   . 

1876 

97.3 

1846 

1877 

102.2 

1847  

1878 

89.5 

1848 

1879 

77.6 

86.3 
97.1 
113.2 
99.5 
92.0 

80.8 
78.6 
80.4 
87.6 
75.3 

77.1 
88.8 
77.6 
84.6 
76.6 

88.3 

1849 

1880  

97  4 

J850 

1881 

110  3 

1851 

1882 

128.9 

1852 

1883 

115  9 

1853   .  . 

1884 

106.9 

1854 

1885 .'. 

1886 

1855 

98.1 
102  2 

1856 

1887 

106  3 

1857 

1888 

120  5 

1858 

1889 

106.5 

1859 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1860 

95.2 
116  2 

1861 

115.2 

1862 

137.6 
223.8 
335.1 

243.7 
190.2 
175.3 
175.9 
163.7 

144.0 

121.5 
154.2 
164.9 

155  0 
135.0 
126.9 
125  9 
123.1 

125  3 

1893 

140  4 

1863 

1894 

156  4 

1864 

1865 

1840-49 

77.3 
101.8 

1866 

76.5 

1867 

1860-59 

99.0 

1868 

1860-69  

1870-79  

184.4 
109.0 

130.6 
98.9 

126.2 

1869 

102.3 

1870 

1880-89  

1890-94 

89.1 
80  9 

109.3 
124  7 

*  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  upland  cotton,  refining  sugar,  Kentucky  leaf  tobacco,  fresh 
beef  and  fresh  pork. 
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The  TJnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  computed,  since  1862,  the 
home  prices  of  a  number  of  farm  products,  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
with  the  course  of  New  York  prices  of  farm  products,  although  the  products 
are  not  identical.  The  table  on  page  636  gives  the  home  value  per  bushel, 
ton,  or  pound  of  ten  of  these  leading  crops.  The  three  right  hand  columns  of 
the  table  show  the  ratio  of  the  prices  of  the  combined  products  in  currency, 
gold,  and  silver.  The  currency  ratio  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  value  of 
these  products  by 'the  total  quantity  in  a  certain  fixed  proportion  for  each  of 
the  ten  products.  Prom  this  the  gold  and  silver  prices  are  computed.  Diagram 
XI  (page  637)  is  prepared  from  the  column  of  gold  prices.  This  proportion, 
in  the  form  of  "quantity  units  "  in  the  table,  is  as  follows: — 

Corn,  250  bushels ;  wheat,  125  bushels ;  oats  333J  bushels  ;  barley,  rye, 
buckwheat,  each  ]66t  bushels;  potatoes,  200  bushels;  hay,  10  tons;  cotton, 
1,000  pounds ;  tobacco,  1,250  pounds. 

These  quantities  were  chosen  because,  at  the  average  values  of  these  pro- 
ducts for  the  past  thirty  years,  the  same  amount  of  money  would  purchase  each 
of  the  products  in  the  proportion  given.  For  example,  two  bushels  of  corn  are 
found  to  be  equivalent  to  one  bushel  of  wheat,  and  two  bushels  of  barley,  rye, 
or  buckwheat  to  one  of  oats,  etc. 

The  ratio  of  prices  is  computed  by  dividing,  in  each  year  the  total  value  of 
the  products  by  the  number  of  quantity  units  computed  as  above,  and  the 
numbers  are  not,  therefore,  percentages  of  the  prices  in  a  selected  year.  They 
show  the  course  of  prices,  but  are  not  otherwise  comparable  with  the  preceding 
tables. 

All  the  above  tables  and  diagrams  except  Diagram  Till,  refer  to  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  interesting  to  make  an  exact  comparison  with  prices  of  the 
same  commodities  during  the  same  period,  in  Europe.  There  are,  however,  no 
data  for  this.  The  commodities  in  the  Sauerbeck,  Economist  and  Soetbeer 
tables  do  not  coincide  with  those  in  the  Aldrich  tables,  the  periods  covered  are 
not  altogether  the  same,  and  the  years  taken  as  the  base  lines  for  comparison 
differ.  This  last  difficulty  was  met  by  the  statistician  of  the  Aldrich  Committee, 
by  transposing  the  figures  of  the  foreign  tables  so  as  to  make  the  year  1860  the 
basis  of- comparison,  as  in  the  United  States.  In  constructing  the  diagrams 
the  figures  of  the  transposed  tables  have  been  used,  but  for  convenience  of 
reference  the  tables  themselves  give  both  the  original  and  the  transposed  figures. 
The  original  figures  of  all  these  tables  are  of  course  those  usually  quoted.  In 
all  these  European  tables  the  index  numbers  are  obtained  by  dividing  the 
table  of  prices  by  the  number  of  articles,  thus  giving  to  each  article  the  same 
weight,  whether  of  every  day  use  in  great  quantity,  like  wheat,  or  of  compara- 
tively small  importance  like  indigo.  In  this,  also,  as  already  explained,  they 
differ  from  the  Aldrich  tables  which  are  prepared  in  such  a  form  as  to  give 
to  each  article  its  relative  importance  in  family  purchases.  The  Aldrich 
tables  of  wages  are  also  "weighted  "  by  giving  the  wages  paid  in  each  industry 
a  relative  importance  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  it. 
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ECONOMIST   INDEX   NTTMBEKS   OP   PRICES. 

Average  Prices  of  Sg  Commodities,  I84S  to  1850=100.     The  Hght-hand  column 
gives  the  figures  as  transposed  to  make  the  year  1860  the  basis  of  comparison. 


Yeae. 

Okiqinal. 

Average  prices 
of  1845  to  1851, 
100. 

As  transposed 
by  Aldrlcli 
committee. 

Price  of  1860 
=100. 

1851 

104 
93 
108 
122 
118 
123 
182 
119 
115 

1852 

1853 

1854. 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

100 

1860 

121 

102 

1861 

124 

109 

1862 

131 

135.9 

1863 

159 

144.8 

1864 

172 

135  5 

1865 

163 

133.0 

1866 

162 

115.3 

1867 _ 

187. 

99.3 

1868 

122 

105.0 

1869 

121 

105.5 

1870 

122 

100.8 

1871 

118 

108.8 

1872 

129 

114.6 

1878 

134 

110.2 

1874 

131 

103.9 

Year. 


1875.... 
1876.... 
1877.... 
1878.... 
1879.... 
1880.... 
1881.... 
1882.... 
1883.... 
1884.... 
1885.... 
1886.... 
1887.... 
1888.... 
1889...., 
1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 

1893 

1894 

1895..... 

1896 

1897 

1898 


<!  o 


126 
123 
123 
115 
101 
115 
108 
111 
106 
101 

95 

92 

94 
101 

99 
102 
102 

97 

96 

87.4* 

89.3 

89 

86.5 

86.6 


•a 

^■^<^  g  ' 

O  "^  03      00 


103.9 
102.4 
101.5 
94.1 
80.7 
92.2 
86.1 
88.4 
84.6 
82.5 
77.3 
73.3 
75.3 
80.0 
79.6 
82.3 
81.0 
78.0 
76.7 
72.2 
73.8 
73.6 
71.4 
71.4 


See  Diagram  Xn.  (page  640.) 


*For  December,  1894.  Tlie  Aldrlcli  Report  contains  tlie  Economist  Index  numbers 
to  1893.  In  seeking  to  continue  them  to  date,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  set  of  the 
Economist  in  San  Francisco.  A  student  In  Stanford  University  has  been  able  to 
supply  me  with  the  totals  of  ■  Economist  prices  for  the  end  of  each  quarter  of 
1895, 1896, 1897,  and  1898,  of  which  I  have  taken  the  average  from  which  to  compute  the 
annual  index  number,  although  I  infer  from  an  expression  in  the  Aldrich  Ee-port  that 
the  number  usually  quoted  as  the  Economist  number  is  that  of  January  in  each  year.  For 
1894  my  data  includes  only  the  quotation  for  December,  which  I  have,  therefore,  taken. 
I  have  transposed  the  index  numbers  of  these  years  to  the  basis  of  1860,  by  dividing 
each  by  the  index  numbers  for  1860.  The  result  is  in  any  case  sufficiently  accurate  for 
the  purposes  of  this  book,  but  this  explanation  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  students  who 
may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  tables. 
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TABLES  OP  DR.  A.  SAUERBECK. 


Relative  Prices  of  45  Commodities  in  England,  1846  to  1898.     Original  and  as 
transposed  hy  Aldrich  Com,m,ittee  to  correspond  with  the  American  tables. 


S  ■>" 

»  t-" 

;  S  S 

Q   § 

■  .ss 

0  g 

w  °°  # 

Yf,ar 

3INA 

e  p 

7  to 

»     OS 

Yeae. 

3INA 

e  p 
7  to 

1  gN 

§  S  II 

S    g  S  8 

5  §  II 

>  "3  II 

B   &< 

"  o 

H  p, 

«< 

■< 

1846 

89 

92.2 

1873 

111 

116.6 

1847 

95 

97.9 

1874 

102 

107.0 

1848 

78 

79.9 

1875 

96 

100.3 

1849 

74 

76.4 

1876 

95 

97.5 

1850 

77 

79.0 

1877 

94 

97.4 

1851 

75 

77.1 

1878 

87 

91.2 

1852 

78 

80.8 

1879 

83 

86.7 

1853 

95 

96.9 

1880 

88   • 

91.8 

1854„ 

102 

106.2 

1881 

85 

88.5 

1855 

101 

103.1 

1882  

84 

88.0 

1856 

101 

102.8 

1883 

82 

86.0 

1857 

105 

106.9 

1884 

76 

79.3 

1858 

91 

93.3 

1885 

72 

75.4 

1859 

94 
99 

95.2 
100.0 

1886 

69 
68 

72.4 

1860 

1887 

70.7 

1861 

98 

99.6 

1888... 

70 

73.9 

1862 

101 
103 

105.5 
109.3 

1889 

72 
72 

76.7 

1863 

1890 

76.0 

1864. 

105 

112.3 

1891 

72 

75.4 

1865 

101 

105  8 

1892 

68 

68.6 

1866 

102 

106.5 

1893 

68 

68.6 

1867 

100 

103.9 

1894 

63 

63.6 

1868 

99 

103.1 

1895 

62 

62.6 

1869 

98 

101.9 

1896 

61 

61.6 

1870 

96 

100.3 

1897 

62 

62.6 

1871 

100 

102.6 

1898 

64 

64.6 

1872 

109 

112.5 

See  Diagram  XIII.  (page  642). 

»The  transposition  of  Senate  Committee  ends  with  1891.    From  that  year  it  is  con- 
tinued by  the  author  by  dividing  the  price  of  each  year  by  the  price  of  1860. 
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TABLES  OF  DR.  A.  SOETBEEE. 

Relative  Prices  of  100  Leading  Articles  in  Hamburg,  and  l^'ariicles  of  British 
export,  original,  and  as  transposed  hy  Aldrich  Committee  io  correspond  with 
American  tables. 


Yeas. 

Obioinal. 

Average  prices, 
1847    to    1860, 
=  100. 

Tbansposed. 

Prices  o£  1860, 
=  100. 

Yeab. 

Obiqinal. 

Average  prices, 
1847    to    1850, 
=  100. 

Tbansposed. 

Prices  ol  1860. 
=  100. 

1851 

100.21 
101.69 
113.69 
121.25 
124.23 
123.27 
130.11 
113.52 
116.34 
120.98 
118.10 
122.65 
125.49 
129.28 
122.63 
125.85 
124.44 
121.99 
123.38 
122.87 
127.03 

82.8 

84.1 

94.0 

100.2 

102.7 

101.9 

107.5 

98.8 

96.2 

100.0 

97.6 

101.4 

103.7 

106.9 

101.4 

104.0 

102.9 

100.8 

102.0 

101.6 

105.0 

1872 

135.62 
138.28 
186.20 
129.85 
128.33 
127.70 
120.00 
117.10 
121.89 
121.07 
122.14 
122.24 
114.25 
108.72 
103.99 
102.02 
102.04 
106.13 
108.13 
109.19 

112.1 

1852 

1873 

114.3 

1853 

J874 

112.6 

1854 

1875 

107.3 

1855 

1876 

106.1 

1856 

1877 

105.6 

1857 

1878 

99.7 

1858 

1859 

1879 

96.8 

1880 

100.8 

1860 

1881 

100.1 

186l'.'.!;.".!! 

1862 

1863 

1882 

1883 

101.0 
101.0 

1884 

94.4 

1864!!!!!!!! 

1865 

1885 

1886 

89.9 
86.0 

1866 

1887 

84.3 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870„ 

1871 

1888 

84.3 

1889 

87.7 

1890 

89.4 

1891 

90.0 

See  Diagram  XIV.  (page  642). 

The  course  of  silver  as  compared  with  commodities  has  been  shown  in 
diagram  V.  in  which  it  is  seen  that  according  to  the  computations  of  Dr. 
Sauerbeck  it  follows  commodity  prices  quite  closely.  In  that  diagram  silver  is 
simply  considered  as  one  commodity  compared  as  to  price,  with  the  average  of 
forty-five  other  commodities  in  England,  a  country  of  gold  standard.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  compare  with  the  gold  prices,  heretofore  given,  the 
course  of  silver  prices  in  countries  with  the  silver  standard.  Unfortunately  the 
data  for  this  are  very  meager.  Mr.  P.  J.  Atkinson  has  made  a  laborious  cal- 
culation of  the  course  of  silver  prices  in  India,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  for  1897,  and  extends  from  1861  to  1895. 
I  also  find  upon  page  463  of  a  U.  S.  Senate  Document  entitled  "Coinage  Laws 
of  the  United  States"  (Government  Printing  Office,  1894)  a  table  of  index 
numbers  of  prices  of  twenty  Chinese  staple  commodities  from  1873  to  1892,  and 
printed  without  comment.  So  far  as  I  know^  there  are  no  other  data  covering 
this  branch  of  the  inquiry.  As  will  be  seen  below  they  hardly  agree  at  any 
point.  The  calculations  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  given  in  full  in  the  place  of  original 
publication,  give  evidence  of  a  great  amount  of  labor  intelligently  applied,  but 
for  reasons  fully  set  forth  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the 
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problem  of  the  probable  result  of  the  use  of  a  silver  standard,  as  conditions  in 
India  are  abnormal.  An  index  table  constructed  upon  silver  prices  in  China 
would  have  much  greater  promise  of  value,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
methods  employed  by  Mr.  Wetmore.  I  assume  his  competence  from  the  fact 
that  his  table  is  included  in  a  public  document  whose  compilers  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  facts. 

The  two  tables  with  the  diagrams  prepared  from  them  are  as  follows  and 
are  given  for  what  they  are  worth: — 

RELATIVE  SILVER  PRICES  IN  IffDIA. 

Table  of  Index  Numbers,  prepared  from  his  own  calculations,  by  F.  J.  Atkinson, 
Journal  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1897, 

Prices  of  1871  =  100. 


1861  .... 

99 

1870  ... 

1871  ... 

1872  ... 

1873  ... 

...  115 
...  100 
...  105 
...  107 

1879  ... 

1880  ... 

1881  ... 

1882  ... 

...  135 
...  117 
...  106 
...  105 

1888  ... 

1889  ... 

1890  ... 

1891  ... 

...  119 

1862  .... 

99 

...  125 

1863  .... 

104 

...  125 

1864  .... 

112 

...  128 

1865  ... 

117 

1874  ... 

...  116 

1883  ... 

...  106 

1892  ... 

...  141 

1866  ... 

133 

1875  ... 

...  108 

1884  ... 

...  114 

1893  ... 

...  138 

1867  ... 

126 

1876  ... 

...  107 

1885  ... 

...  113 

1894  ... 

...  131 

1868  .... 

114 

1877  ... 

...  188 

1886  ... 

...  110 

1895  ... 

...  128 

1869  ... 

126 

1878  ... 

...  148 

1887  ... 

...  Ill 

See  Diagram  XV.  (page  645). 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  silver  prices  of  commodities  in  India 
fluctuated  violently  and  were  28  per  cent  higher  in  1895  than  in  1871. 

RELATIVE  SILVER  PRICES  IN  CHINA. 

Table  of  Index  Numbers  compiled  by  W,  S.  Wetm,ore  from  calculations  based  on 
the  records  of  the  Imperial  Customs  of  China. 

Prices  of  1873=100. 


1873... 

...100.0 

1877... 

...101.5 

1881... 

..  97.0  1885... 

..  92.7 

1889  .. 

..  90.1 

1874... 

...  90.7 

1878  .. 

...105.1 

1882... 

..  99.3  1886... 

..  92.9 

1890  .. 

..  90.4 

1875... 

...  89.3 

1879... 

...101.1 

1883... 

..  95.8  1887... 

..  88.7 

1891... 

..  87.4 

1876... 

...  96.5 

1880... 

...  96.2 

1884... 

..  94.1  1888  .. 

..  88.0 

1892  .. 

..  88.0 

See  Diagram  XVI.  (page  646). 

According  to  Mr.  Wetmore's  table,  silver  prices  in  China  were  quite  stable, 
and  were  twelve  per  cent  lower  in  1892  than  in  1873. 

I  am  not  able  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  question  as  to  which  of  these 
two  tables,  if  either,  indicates  the  normal  course  of  silver  with  respect  to  com- 
modities, but  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  local  conditions  affecting 
prices  were  more  nearly  normal  in  China  than  in  India,  and  the  general 
coincidence  of  Mr.  Wetmore's  table  with  the  course  of  silver  and  commodities 
in  England,  as  shown  in  Diagram  V.,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Wetmore's  table  comes  nearer  to  showing  the  probable  result  of  the  general  use 
of  the  silver  standard  than  Mr.  Atkinson's.  But  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer^  and  it  must  not  be  so  imagined  in  either  case, 
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The  item  of  transportation  enters  so  largely  into  the  cost  of  products  delivered 
at  the  great  wholesale  centers  that  no  treatment  of  the  suhject  of  prices — espe- 
cially from  the  farmer's  standpoint — is  complete  without  a  consideration  of  the 
relative  prices  of  transportation.  Unfortunately  the  data  upon  this  suhject,  for 
the  earlier  part  of  the  period  covered  by  the  foregoing  tables,  are  very  meagre, 
as  to  railroad  transportation,  and  I  have  found  no  statistics,  whatever,  covering 
transportation  by  sea  or  inland  waters.  The  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  supplied  to  the  Aldrich  Committee  all  the  data  relating  to 
early  freight  tariffs  which  could  be  gathered  by  that  office.  Since  the  creation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  data  are  ample,  but  no  one,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  has  summarized  the  facts  and  constructed  an  index  table  or  other 
device  to  show  the  course  of  cost  of  transportation.  The  most  convenient 
method  of  showing  relative  freight  rates  is  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  rates 
per  ton  per  mile.  The  information  on  this  point  which  was  available  in  1893 
will  be  found  on  page  615  of  the  Aldrich  Report.  From  the  facts  there  given  I 
select  the  following.  While  they  apply  in  each  case,  only  to  the  railroads 
named,  they  will  give  an  idea  of  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  transportation 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

AVERAGE   FREIGHT  RATES  PER    TON  PER   MILE. 

SOME    TYPICAL    CASES    SELECTED    PKOM    BATA    ON  PAGE   615   OP  THE   KEPOBT 
OP   THE  ALDRICH    COMMITTEE. 

Average  rate  per  ton  per  mile. 

Fitchburg  Eaiboad 1852  3.12  .  1892  .925 

Central  Vermont  Kailroad 1866  2.85     1890  .777 

New  York  &  New  England  Kailroad         1886  6.40  .  1892  1.155 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Kailroad   ....  1857  3.80  .  1892  1.756 

New  York  Central  Kailroad         1855  3.02  .  1892  .700 

Lake  Shore  &  M.  S.  Kailroad 1854  3.51  .  1892  .687 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis 1853  3.03  .  1892  .710 

Pennsylvania  Kailroad 1852  5.42  .  1892  .647 

Ohio  &  Miss.  Kailroad 1858  3.25  .  1892  .911 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 1868  3.13  .  1892  1.013 

Union  Pacific  Kailroad 1872  2.34  .  1892  1.081 

Atchison,  T.  &  S.  P 1873  3.10  .  1892  1.130 

The  foregoing  will  give  an  idea  of  the  reduction  in  cost  of  transportation, 
and  may  be  as  valuable  as  an  average  for  the  United  States  were  it  known. 

APPRECIATION  AND  INTEREST. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  while  gold  has  very  likely  appreciated,  with 
respect  to  commodities,  interest  upon  invested  capital  has  fallen  so  rapidly 
that  the  possession  of  $10,000  of  loanable  capital  will  now  bring  to  its  owner 
no  more  annual  income  than  $5,000  would  have  procured  in  1870.  The  table 
below  is  from  Professor  Fisher's  "  Appreciation  and  Interest,"  in  which,  sub- 
stantially, that  view  is  taken.  The  figures  are  doubtless  authentic  but  require 
some  explanation  for  the  reader  untrained  in  finance.  The  rates  of  interest 
quoted  are  all  upon  securities  upon  which  principal  and  interest  can  ordinarily 
be  counted  on  to  be  paid  upon  the  day  they  become  due.     The  element  of  risk 
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is  eliminated,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  human  affairs.  The  column  showing  rates 
(per  annum)  upon  sixty-day  paper  represents  money  loaned  by  commercial 
banks  to  merchants,  the  money  being  mainly  the  balances  of  depositors,  and 
so  subject  to  check  at  sight.  When  business  is  lively,  interest  upon  such  loans 
tends  to  rise  by  reason  of  increased  demand,  and  in  times  of  panic,  it  tends  to 
rise  still  more,  by  reason  of  distrust  of  security  offered,  and  the  unwillingness 
of  banks  to  lend  money  whose  owners  are  likely  to  call  for  it  at  any  moment. 
This  accounts  for  the  raise  of  interest  rates  in  the  panic  years  of  1857  1873, 
and  1893. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  columns  showing  current  rates  of  interest  upon  gilt- 
edged  bonds  represents  money  intended  to  be  permanently  invested,  and,  as 
will  be  noted,  the  interest  rate  is  not  affected  by  business  conditions. 

While  these  figures  are  doubtless  reliable  as  to  interest  rates  received  by 
capitalists  for  large  sums,  when  security  is  believed  to  be  perfect,  every  farmer 
knows  that  they  bear  no  relation  to  the  rates  which  he  has  to  pay  upon  mort- 
gage loans.  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest 
upon  small  loans  upon  such  security  as  the  farmer  can  offer.  The  "retail" 
price  of  money  has  not  fallen  according  to  my  observation,  but  I  know  of  no 
data  establishing  the  fact. 

INTEEEST  RATES  REALIZED. 
(From  Fisher's  "Appreciation  and  Interest.") 


Bonds. 

Money. 

Year. 

Bonds. 

Money. 

60-day 
Yori). 

60-day 

Tear. 

Coin. 

Ciir- 
rency. 

Coin. 

Onr- 
rency. 

(New 
York). 

1849 

Yearly 
Average. 

7.8 

7.2 

8.3 

7.3 
10.1 
12.5 

9.3 

9.9 
10.4 

6.7 

7.2 

7.7 

6.6 

5.4 

5.8 

8.0 

8.2 

6.3 

7.2 

7.3 

9.1 

7.2 

6.1 

8.0 
10.3 

1874 

1875 

5.0 
5.1 
4.7 
4.5 
5.0 
3.7 
3.8 
3.3 
3.0 
2.9 
2.6 

2.7  a 
2.6 
2.3 
236 
2.2 

2.1  a 
2.4  c 
2.6 

2.8  J 
2.7^ 
2.8  A 

3.2  A 

5.0 

4.7 

4.4 

4.4 

4.6 

4.5 

4.0 

3.4 

3.5 

3.3 

2.9 

2.7  a 

2.6 

2.6 

2.9  h 

2.6 

2.6  a 

3.0  c 
3.1 

3.1  h 
3.6,9 
3.6  A 
4.3  A 

Yearly 

Average. 

6.0 

1850 

6.5 

1851  

1876 

5.2 

1852 

1877 

1878 

5.2 

1853 

4.8 

1854 

1879 

5.0 

1855 

1880 

5.2 

1856 

1881 

1882 

5.2 

1857 

6.7 

1858 

1883 

5.5 

1859 

1884 

1885 

5.2 

1860 

4.1 

1861 

1886.......... 

1887 

4.7 

1862 

5.7 

1863 

1888 

4.9 

1864   

1889 

4.8 

1865 

1890 

1891 

1892 

6.0 

1866  

5.7 

1867 

4.3 

1868 

1893 

7.1 

1869 

1894 

3.4 

1870 

6.4 
6.0 
5.3 
5.7 

5.4 
5.3 
4.9 
5.1 

1895 

3.8 

1871 

1896 

5.8 

1872 

1897 

3.7 

1873 

1898 

3.8 
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II.      AMERICAN   TRUSTS. 

It  is  said  that  one  day  when  the  Emperor  Nero  was  out  of  sorts,  he  expressed 
the  wish  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck,  so  that  he  could  the  more 
easily  cut  it  off.  Capital  seems  to  be  trying  to  put  itself  in  a  position  where  it 
can  be  similarly  dealt  with.  When  one  army  is  greatly  inferior  to  another,  its 
best  Course  is  ordinarily  to  take  to  the  bush  and  carry  on  a  guerrilla  warfare. 
The  power  of  capital  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  people,  and  if  it  deliber- 
ately proposed  to  make  war  upon  the  public,  its  most  prudent  course  would  be 
to  conceal  itself,  and  flght  under  cover.  There  is  no  such  intention.  Capital  is 
not  organized  as  a  whole,  and  competes  with  itself  as  vigorously  as  farmers  or 
commission  merchants  compete  with  each  other.  Each  capitalist,  however,  is 
striving  to  make  the  most  possible  for  himself,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
appears  to  be  a  craze  among  owners  of  industrial  plants  to  unload  their  posses- 
sions, at  high  prices,  upon  the  investing  public.  They  are,  therefore,  rapidly 
organizing  Trusts  by  the  methods  described  on  page  411,  and  endeavoring  to 
sell  out.  Investors  are  allured  by  the  promise  that  as  the  result  of  the  consoli- 
dations for  which  they  are  asked  to  supply  the  capital,  prices  can  be  raised  to  a 
point  which  will  enable  the  concerns  to  pay  dividends  upon  the  enormously 
inflated  stock.  In  this  they  will  usually  fail,  and  the  investors  will  lose  their 
money.  In  its  present  shape,  therefore,  the  campaign  for  the  formation  of 
Trusts  is  a  campaign  against  investors.  The  people  can  rest  perfectly  easy.  No 
harm  can  come  to  them,  for  the  consolidation  of  interests  will  render  them 
vastly  easier  to  deal  with.  The  logical  outcome  of  a  Trust  formed  in  the  normal 
manner,  as  the  result  of  unbearable  competition,  and  with  plants  put  in  at  bed- 
rock prices,  and  in  the  absence  of  excitement,  is  profit  to  those  concerned  in  it, 
and  a  raise  in  prices  to  just  below  the  point  at  which  new  competition  will  be 
invited.  This  will  do  no  harm.  It  is  desirable  that  all  business  be  done  at  a 
reasonable  profit.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  do  good,  as  tending  to  counter 
organization  among  farmers,  working  men,  and  other  classes.  The  logical 
result  of  such  a  campaign  as  is  now  going  on  is  a  financial  panic  when  investors 
shall  have  discovered  the  true  value  of  the  properties  which  they  have 
purchased.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  advance  to  that  point.  The  most 
of  the  Trusts  now  forming  will  probably  not  succeed.  They  are  competing 
with  each  other  for  the  money  of  investors,  and  the  crop  of  fools,  although 
large,  is  after  all,  limited.  Some  of  the  proposed  combinations  appear  to  be 
really  consolidations  of  enormous  capital,  with  the  intent,  and  possibly,  for  the 
present,  the  power  to  oppress.  These  may  have  to  be  dealt  with,  possibly  by 
constitutional  amendment.  It  is  easy  enough  to  tax  out  of  existence  combina- 
tions of  capital  which  are  dangerous  to  society.  The  wild  laws  which  sorne 
legislatures  are  now  passing  can  do  no  good,  and  are  most  of  them  not  only 
unconstitutional,  but  more  injurious  to  business  than  the  evils  at  which  they 
are  aimed.  What  the  public,  and  especially  the  farmers,  most  need,  in  order  to 
deal  succeasfuUy  with  combinations  of  capital,  is  perfectly  clear  minds  and 
perfectly  cool  heads. 

The  following  list  of  Trusts  is  compiled  from  the  San  Erancisco  Chronicle 
Almanac  for  1899,  and  a  late  number  of  the  San  Eranoisco  Argonaut.    It 
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appears  to  have  been  largely  made  up  of  items  from  press  despatches,  and  is  as 
good  as  any  other  list.  There  is  no  authentic  list  of  Trusts,  and  if  there  were, 
it  would  not  be  correct  for  a  week.  I  might  have  added  largely  to  the  list,  in 
the  way  that  I  presume  this  was  made  up,  but  it  is  not  worth  while.  The  best 
way  is  for  all  to  assume  that  every  thing  which  they  buy  is  sought  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  Trust,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  attempt  has  been  successful,  but 
in  many  other  cases  not. 

PAKTIAL   LIST   OF   TErSTS. 


Capital. 

Acid  trust  (forming) 150,000,000 

Alcohol  trust 5,000,000 

American  corn  harvester  trust  50,000,000 

Anglo-American  thread  trust  18,000,000 
Anthracite      coal     combine, 

Pennsylvania 85,000,000 

Asphalt  trust ,?,140,000 

Ax  trust 15,000,000 

Baking  powder  trust 20,000,000 

Barbed  wire  trust,  Chicago . . .  10,000,000 

Biscuit  and  cracker  trust 12,000,000 

Bituminous  coal  trust 15,000,000 

Bleachery  combine 10,000,000 

Bolt  and  nut  trust 1?'™2'2HS 

Boiler  trust,  Pittsburg l2'S52'2SS 

Borax  trust,  Pennsylvania. . . .  2,000,000 

Brasstrust ^SffiSSn 

Broom  trust,  Chicago ?'S2S'SSS 

Brush  trust,  Ohio I'T^T, 

Buckwheat  trust o'HSS'nM 

Button  trust iffiSS 

Cars  trust                    60,0t)U,uuu 

carbon  candle   trust,  Cleve-  ^^^^^^^ 

Carnegie  trust .■.■.■.■.■.•;;. ::::;...  25,000,000 

Cartrilge  trust. . .  ^ffl'SSS 

Cash  register  trust ........  10.°00'™° 

Casket  and  Ijurial  goods  trust  l'?S'SX 

Castor  oil  trust,  St.  Louis „  ^ffl 

Celluloid  trust 8,000,000 

CigareMe  trust,  New  York. . . .  26,000,000 

Clothes  wringer  trust .......  2,000,uuo 

Colorado  coal  combine  trust.,.  20,000,000 

Condensed  milk  trust,  Illinois  15,000,000 

Confectioners' trust ,n'™  nno 

8S?rili^^ters  trust SO.OOO.OOO 

Cornstalk  trust ?Xffinm 

Cotton  duck  trust ^a'Tam, 

Cotton  press  trust on'Sn  nS 

Cottonseed  oil  trust ?2ffim 

Crockery  trust . Jn'm  000 

i:uban  tobacco  trust. .  ^'SS'Sm 

Cutlery  trust  (forming) oJxS'nnn 

DistiUeries  trust 24,000,000 

Dressed   beef   and  provision 

trusts  (two) lOO.OO^'™" 

Dve   and   chemical  combine  2,000,000 

Electrical  combine  No.  2 ^'^'Z 

Electric  light  trust.^ ?^'Z'Z 

Electric  supply  trust iS'Z'^ 

Enameling  trust ^'Z'ooo 

Envelope  trust l'^'^ 

Fish  trust ,  6,000,000 

^n?a.  ^.'^.'.  .*'"'*■  .^*.™'^  ™'  8,000,000 

Elour  trust  (forming) 150,000,000 

Fruit  canners'  trust 500,000 

ivuit  jar  trust 1,000,000 

i^r  combine 10,000,000 

Furniture  trust 12,000,000 


Galvanised    iron    and    steel 

trust,  Pennsylvania 

Glove  trust,  New  York 

Gossamer  rubber  trust 

Glucose  trust 

Green  glass  trust 

Harrow  trust 

Harvester  trust 

Heating  apparatus  trust 

Hinge  trust 

Hop  combine 

Indurated  fiber  trust 

International  Silverware  Com- 
pany trust  (forming) 

Iron  and  coal  trust 

Iron  and  steel  trust 

Iron  ore  trust 

Iron  pipe  trust 

Iron  tube  trust -. 

Knit  goods  trust 

Lead  trust 

Leather  trust 

Leather  board  trust 

Lime  trust 

Linotype  trust 

Linseed  oil  trust 

Lithograph  trust,  New  Jersey 

Locomotive  tire  trust 

Locomotive  trust 

Lumber  trust 

Lumber  trust : 

Matting  trust 

Manila  tissue  trust 

Marble  trust 

Match  trust 

Match  trust,  Chicago 

Menhaden  trust 

Merchants'  steel  trust 

Morocco  leather  trust 

Naval  stores  combine  trust. . . 

Oatmeal  trust,  Ohio 

00.  trust 

Oilcloth  trust 

Paint  combine 

Paper  bag  trust 

Paper  box  trust 

Paper  trust 

Patent  leather  trust 

Pitch  trust 

Plate  glass  trust,  Pittsburg. . . 

Plug  tobacco  trust 

Pocket  cutlery  trust 

Pork  combine 

Powder  trust .-  - 

Preserves  trust,  West  Virginia 

Pulp  trust 

Eefrlgerator  trust  (forming) . . 

Ribbon  trust 

Rice  trust,  Chicago 

Rock  salt  combine 

Rubber  trust 

Rubber  trust  No.  2 


Capital. 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

12,000,000 

40,000,000 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

10,000,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

30,000,000 
10,000,000 
75,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
60,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
124,483,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 
18,000,000 
11,500,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
40,000,000 
2,000,000 
30,000,000 
i    2,000,000 
20,000,000 
30,000,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000 
25,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
12,000,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
55,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
8,000,000 
60,000,000 
2,000,000 
20,000,000 
1,500,000 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 
8,000,000 
18,000,000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 
50,000,000 
7,000,000 
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Capital. 

Safe  trust 2,600,000 

Salt  trust 1,000,000 

Sandstone  trust,  New  York. . .  1,000,000 

Sandpaper  trust 250,000 

Sash  and  door  combine 20,000,000 

Sash,  door  and  hlind  trust 1,500,000 

t3aw  trust 5,000,000 

School  book  trust 2,000,000 

School  iumiture  trust 15,000,000 

Sewer  pipe  trust 2,000,000 

Sheet  copper  trust 40,000,000 

Sheet  steel  trust 2,000,000 

Shoe  trust 20,000,000 

Skewer  trust 60,000 

Smelters'  trust 25,000,000 

Snath  trust 500,000 

Snow  shovel  trust  200,000 

Soap  trust 500,000 

Soda  water  apparatus  trust. . .  3,750,000 

Spirits  trust 7,350,000 

Spool  bobbin  and  shuttle  trust  2,000,000 

Sponge  trust 500,000 

Standard  Oil  Company  trust . .  100,000,000 
Standard  Distilling  Company 

(new  whisky  trust) 24,000,000 

Starch  trust 10,000,000 

Steel  cars  trust 25,000,000 

Steel  rail  trust 60,000,000 

Steel  wire  trust 90,000,000 

Steel  manufacturers  trust 200,000,000 

Stove  trust 200,000 

Strawboard  trust 8,000,000 

Structural  steel  trust 5,000,000 


Capital. 

Sugar  trust 75.000,000 

Tack  trust 3,000,000 

Teazle  trust 200,000 

The  Iron  League  trust 60,000,000 

Telephone  trust 28,000,000 

Tin  plate  trust 50,000,000 

Tissue  paper  trust 10,000,000 

Thread  trust 12,000,000 

Tobacco  trust 24,000,000 

Tobacco  combination 2,500,000 

Tombstone  trust 100,000 

Trunk  trust 2,500,000 

Tube  trust 11,500,000 

Type  trust 6,000,000 

Typewriter  trust 1B,015,000 

Umbrella  trust 8,000,000 

Vapor  stove  trust  1,000,000 

Varnish  trust 36,000,000 

Wallpaper  trust 20,000,000 

Western  flour  trust 10,000,000 

Wheel  trust 1,000,000 

Whip  trust 500,000 

Whisky  trust 35,000,000 

White  lead  trust 30,000,000 

Window  glass  trust 20,000,000 

Wire  trust...,, 10,000,000 

Woodserew  trust 10,000,000 

Wool  hat  trust  1,600,000 

Wrapping  paper  trust 1,000,000 

Yellow  pine  trust 2,000,000 


Total, 


3,284,548,000 


To  tbe  foregoing  should  be  added  the  California  Kaisin  Association — the 
pioneer  farmer's  Trust  of  America.  Its  "capital  stock"  is  small,  hut  it  is 
practically,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  a  consolidation  of  the  product  of  the  capital  of  its 
members.  In  1898  these  numbered  2,064.  The  average  capital  of  those  engaged 
in  the  production  of  raisins  was  certainly  not  less  than  $3,000,  which  would 
make  the  capital  of  the  farmers'  raisin  Trust  $6,192,000. 

The  "Wine-makers'  Corporation  of  California  is  a  Trust  whose  members  are, 
for  the  most  part,  both  producers  and  buyers,  but  as  their  interests  as  producers 
are  probably  in  nearly  every  case  greater  than  their  interests  as  buyers,  it 
should  perhaps  be  called  a  farmeis'  Trust. 
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ABILITY,  Business,  what  it  consists  of,  248. 
Affric'lture,    Department   of;  law-changing, 
rank  of,  534. 

—  Law-creating,  533. 

—  Organization  of,  535. 
Agriculture  in  Common  Schools,  60,  553. 

—  Beginnings  of  in  the  United  States,  60. 

—  Cornell   University,    helps    for     teachers 

of,  554- 

—  Demand  for  it  in  rural  districts,  64. 

—  Demand  for  good  teachers  will  finally  get 

them,  65. 

—  Desirability  of  special  teachers,  65. 

—  Development  of  the  child's  mind,  62. 

—  Difficulty  of  getting  good  teachers,  65. 

—  Does  not  include  farm  operations,  62. 

—  Evidence    of    ability   to   be    required    of 

teachers,  65. 

—  How  to  secure  its  immediate  introduction 

in  any  district,  65. 

—  Introduction  likely  to  be  resisted  by  advo- 

cates of  other  studies  which  must  give 
way,  67. 

—  Instruction    must    be    suited   to   age    of 

pupils,  62. 

—  Must  be  confined  to  study  of  nature,  62. 

—  No  text-book  needed,  61. 

—  Not  wise  to  push  it  in  advance  of  public 

sentiment,  65. 

—  Progress  of  the  work  in  the  country,  61. 

—  Proper  compensation  for  special  teachers, 

66. 

—  Some  educational  questions  involved,  64. 

—  Some  experience  in  California,  66. 

—  Special  teachers  employed  in  Europe,  66. 

—  Study  delightful  to  children,  63. 

—  Suitable  teachers  the  first  requisite,  63. 

—  Tends  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,  61. 

—  The  best  foundation  on  which  to  build  a 

good  farmer,  63. 

—  Vagueness  of  the  term,  61. 

—  What  is  learned  is  never  forgotten,  63. 

—  What  is  meant  by  it,  60. 

—  Will  be  had  when  the   farmers  demand 

it,  65. 

—  Work  in  New  York,  60,  553. 
Agri  culture ;  not  in  dangler,  26. 

—  Short  college  courses  in,  551. 

—  Whether  to  be  exploited  or  not,  26. 
Agricultural  Chemistry ;  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood, 70. 

Agricultural  Colleges,  39. 

—  Advantages  of  their  connection  with  great 

universities,  39. 

—  Also  Colleges  of  Mechanics,  39. 

—  Syndicates,  604. 

—  Cost  of  maintaining,  40. 

—  Course  in  as  a  preparation  for  farm  work, 

41. 

—  Educating  boys  aw^ay  from  the  farm,  40. 

—  Effect  of  political  influences,  47. 

—  Erroneous  opinions  in  regard  to,  40. 

—  Few  students  take  full  courses,  44. 


Agricultural  Colleges,  good  instructors  not 
always  good  farm  managers,  46. 

—  Graduates  of,  41. 

—  Graduates  not  necessarily  working  farm- 

ers, 43. 

—  Graduates  professional  men,  43. 

—  Increasing  demand  for  graduates,  44. 

—  List  of  in  U.  S.,  562. 

—  Morrill  Act  donating  land  for,  539. 

—  Morrill  Act  for  endowment  of,  541. 

—  Office  of,  40. 

—  Nature  of  the  course  in,  42. 

—  Result  of  insufficient  revenue,  40. 

—  Some    graduates     return    to    the     farm, 

44. 

—  Students  generally  poor,  44. 

—  The  origfinal  idea,  46. 

—  Time  required  for  graduation,  43. 

—  Will  do  special  work  for  farmers,  41. 
Agricultural  Documents;  state  and  national, 

72,  561. 
Agricultural  Education;  commercial  view  of 
it,  44. 

—  Higher;  demands  the  full  strength  of  the 

student,  46. 

—  In  foreign  countries,  560. 

—  The  broader  view  of  it,  44. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations;  list  of  in 

U.  S..  562. 
Agricultural  Journals,  72. 

—  Intricacy  of   questions   with  which  they 

must  deal,  73. 

—  Limitations  of  usefulness,  72. 

—  Must  cater  to  those  who  supply  their  reve- 

nue, 72, 

—  Not  properly  sustained  by  farmers,  73. 

—  Sources  of  their  information,  74. 

—  Value  of    correspondence   from    practical 

farmers,  74- 

—  What  they  do  for  the  farmer,  74. 
Agricultural  Papers  and  Books,  6g. 

—  Schools,  special,  51. 

—  Synidcates,  604. 
Aldrich  Committee,  625. 

—  Index  tables  of,  626. 
Alliance,  Farmers',  290. 
Altruism,  definition  of,  loi,  279. 

—  Economic  science  does  not  deal  with  it,  loi. 

—  In  cooperation,  279. 

—  No  man  without  it,  2S0. 
Amusements;  those  in  rural  districts  not  al- 
ways decorous,  96. 

Analysis  of  soils;  its  use  and  value  in  agri- 
culture, 69. 

Antagonism,  economic  ;  should  not  produce 
enmity,  384. 

Appreciation  of  gold,  and  interest,  646. 

Arbitration  in  labor  contests,  390. 

Atkinson,  F.  J.,  index  table  of  silver  prices 
in  India,  644- 

Audiences,  popular;  susceptible  to  emotional 
oratory,  ii";. 
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BANK  ACT,  National,  140. 
Bank    Deposits;  mostly  money  of  poor  peo- 
ple, 134. 
Banker;  necessary  qualities  of,  132. 

—  The  farmers'  best  counselor   in   financial 

matters,  133, 
Bank  Failures,  causes  of,  132. 
Banking:,  methods  of,  131. 

—  Sound;  how  farmers  can  promote  it,  132. 

—  Sound;  farmers'  interests  in  it.  132. 

—  Source  of  profits  of,  131. 

Bank  Loans;    necessity  of  prompt  collection, 

134- 
Banks,  causes  of  farmers'  dislike  for,  133. 

—  Cooperative,  605,  609, 

—  Different  classes  of,  135. 

—  Do  not  desire  to  foreclose  mortgagres,  iii. 

—  Large ;  functions  of,  134. 

—  Large;    not  themselves  monopolists,  but 

essential  to  monopolists,  134. 

—  Late  proposal  for  security  of  circulation, 

146. 

—  Managers  of,  not  usually  rich  men,  131. 

—  National ;  causes  and  results  of  their  estab- 

lishment, 142. 

—  National ;  great  profits  of  the  earlier  ones, 

143. 

—  National ;  notes  of,  140. 

—  National ;  not  now  making  undue  profit  on 

circulation,  143. 

—  National ;  present  actual  profit  on  circula- 

tion, 144,  576. 

—  National,  statistics  of,  576. 

—  National ;  their  notes  the  first  good  paper 

currency  we  ever  had,  142. 

—  Not  the  enemies  of  farmers,  133. 

—  Notes  of ;  condition  under  the  state  bank 

system,  141. 

—  Notes  of;  history  of  their  use  in  the  United 

States,  138-143. 

—  Notes  of ;    results  when  inadequately  se- 

cured, 139. 

—  Notes  of,  vs.  government  issues,  146-149. 

—  Private,  statistics  of,  579. 

—  Question  of  allowing  them  to  issue  circu- 

lating notes,  143,  145. 

—  Results  of  •'  runs  "  upon,  136. 

—  Savings,  135. 

—  Savings,  statistics  of,  579. 

—  State  commercial ;  statistics  of,  578. 

—  State;  notes  of  counterfeited,  141. 

—  State;  supervision  of,  151. 

—  Summary  of  statistics  of,  579. 

—  Their  function  of  issuing  paper  money,  137. 

—  Their  dislike  of  foreclosures,  136. 

—  Will  get  highest  interest  rates  possible, 

134. 
Bimetalism,  international  not  probable,  366. 
Bonds,  United  States ;  reason  for  not  paying 

in  silver,  364. 
Book  Farming;  faults  of  early  farm  books, 69. 

—  Modern  farm  books  contain  the  experi- 

ence of  practical  men,  71. 

—  Most  of  the  old  books  really  valuable,  70. 

—  Nearly  all  books  on  farming  lately  pub- 

lished are  valuable,  71, 

—  Prejudice  against,  69. 

—  Prejudice  arising  from    exaggerated  ex- 

pectations. 69. 

—  Prejudice  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  farm- 

ers do  not  read  the  books  which  they 
condemn,  70, 
Books,  list  of  for  farmers,  566-575. 

—  The  farmer's  family  should  have  them,  94. 
Borrower,  controlled  by  his  creditor,  213. 
Boys,  Farmers' ;  drift  to  cities  for  easier  life 

rather  than  for  more  money,  97. 

—  Have  duties  to  parents,  92. 

—  Inclined  to  drift  off  among  strangers,  94. 


Boys,  Farmers';  shiftless ;    probably  defect- 
ives, 92. 

—  Will  be  happier  in  the  country  than  in  the 

city,  93. 

—  Will  develop  according  to  ability,  94. 
Bounties    on  production,    experience  of   In 

U.  S.,  319- 
Bounty,  export,  see  export  bounty. 
Brokers,  definition  and  methods  of  business 

of,  275- 
Bulletins  of   Experiment  Stations ;    how^  to 

get  them,  49,  561. 

—  Of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ;  how 

to  get  them,  56,  564. 
Business,  a  science,  205. 

—  Certain  to  flow  in  easiest  channels,  212. 

—  Cooperative,  laws  of  identical  with  those 

of  private  business,  206,  207,  216. 

—  Elements  of  success  in,  202. 

—  In  farming  differs  from  trade,  205. 

—  Liabilities  of,  219. 

—  Principles  of  apply  to  farming,  205. 

CALIFORNIA,    Conditions  of    fresh    fruit 
trade  in,  452. 

—  development  of,  442. 

—  Errors  of  crcbardists  of,  444-447. 
California   Fruit  Exchange,  causes   of  fail- 
ure of,  503. 

—  Cost  of  or^nization  of,  496. 

—  Experience  of,  490-502. 

—  Final  effort  of,  500- 

—  Objects  of,  498. 

—  Organization  of,  489. 

—  Origin  of,  489. 

—  Relations  of  to  local  exchanges,  492. 

—  Work  of,  497. 

California,  fruit  industries  of,  442. 
California  Fruit  Union,  452. 

—  Annual  sales  of,  454. 

—  Capital  of,  453. 

—  Not  sustained  by  growers,  454. 

—  Organization  of,  453. 

—  Reasons  for  going  out  of  business,  455-457. 

—  Weak  points  of,  454. 

California   Raisin   Association;    beginnings 
of,  465. 

—  Benefits  of  to  growers  and  others,  468. 

—  Experience  of,  467. 

—  Nature  of,  467,  650. 

California  Wine-makers  Corporation,  517. 

—  Condition  of  in  1899,  524. 

—  Conditions  leading  to  organization  of,  519. 

—  Difficulties  of,  522. 

—  Difficulty  of  organization  of,  520. 

—  Early  success  of,  522 

—  Nature  of,  521,  650. 

,—  Relations  of  vineyardists,  522. 

Cases,  Granger  the,  287. 

Capital,  certain  to  protect  itself,  212. 

—  Control  of   in  hands  of  borrowers  more 

necessary  than  in  hands  of  owners,  150. 

—  Growth  of  in  cooperative  stores,  215. 

—  Tendency  of  to  concentration,  149. 
Capitalists,  farmers  are,  19. 

—  Large,  do  not  receive  high  interest,  135. 
Changes,  greater  in  the  last  fifty  years  than 

in  the  previous  five  hundred,  19. 
Checks,    bank,    perform    the  functions   of 

money,  137. 
Circulation,  per  capita,  349. 
Civil  Service,  192-194. 
Clubs,  farmers',  291. 
Coinage,  Free,  of  Silver,  363. 

—  Argument  against,  371-376. 

—  Argument  for,  376-384. 

—  As  law  stands  U.  S.  would  have  to  main- 

tain ratio  at  x6  to  i,  3615. 
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Coinage,  By  U.  S.  involves  change  from  gold 
to  silver  standard,  366. 

—  Demands  of  advocates  of,  363. 

—  Difficulties  c.f  question  of,  ^i. 

—  Expediency  of,  380. 

—  International  not  probable,  366. 

—  Justice  of,  376. 

—  Position  of  European  nations  in  regard  to. 

366. 

—  Proper  method  of  studying  the  question, 

382. 

—  Results  of  uncertain,  365-382. 

—  The  monetary    "question  of   the   day," 

363-366- 
Coinage,  law  of  1834,  357. 

—  Law  of  1873,  358. 

—  Law  of  1878,  361. 

—  Silver,  in  U.  S.,  362, 

—  Silver,  discontinued  by  Latin  Union,  362. 
Colleges,  Agricultural  (see  Agricultural  Col- 
leges), 39. 

Commerce,  one  law  of,  127. 
Commission  Business',  a  trust  business  re- 
quiring state  re|:ulation,  155. 

—  Fraudulent  practices  in,  154. 

—  Fundamental  wrong  in,  154. 

—  Laws  regulat   ig,  152. 

—  Proper  methods  of  reflation,  155. 

—  Unsatisfactor>'  condition  of,  152. 
Commission  Merchants,  152. 

—  Attacks  on  by  farmers,  154. 

—  Competition  among,  155. 

—  Conflict  in  duties  of,  153. 

—  Duly  of,  152. 

—  Folly  of  accepting  advances  from,  157. 

—  How  to  get  a  good  one,  156. 

—  Impropriety  of  dealing  for  his  own  ac- 

count, 153. 

—  Profits  of,  156. 

—  Sales  of  to  themselves,  154. 

—  Should  be  confidential  agent  and  friend  of 

the  farmer,  156. 

—  Their  old  methods,  153. 
Commodities,  relation  of  to  silver  and  gold, 

369,  625,  645. 

Common  Schools,  Agriculture  in  (see  Agri- 
culture in  Common  Schools). 

Competition,  all  men  compete  with  all  others 
for  the  possession  of  money,  101, 

—  Always  results  in  combination,  127. 

—  An  element  in  all  exchanges,  loi. 

—  As  conducted  by  merchants,  102. 

—  Different  kinds  of,  104, 

—  Economic  science  assumes  it,  loi. 

—  How  it  operates,  100. 

—  The  public  press  will  not  properly  inform 

farmers,  103, 

-  Universal  in  its  effects,  100. 
Competitors,   cost   of   learning   about  them 

must  be  borne  cooperatively,  104. 

—  How  the  farmer  can  inform  himself  about 

them,  104. 

—  Knowledge  regarding  them  the  most  im- 

portant for  the  farmer,  36. 

—  -  Of  the  farmers,  who  they  are.  103. 
Consumers,    importance  of   stimulating  de- 
mand, 37. 

Cooperation,  altruism  in,  279. 

—  Altruism  in  Great  Britain,  281. 

—  Altruism  not  a  safe  foundation  for  cooper- 

alive  enterprise.  280, 
Cooperation,  among  farmers,  602. 

-  Among  farmers  in  U.S.,  441. 

-  Among  farmers  in  Europe,  604. 

—  Among  others  than  farmers,  605,  609. 

—  Among  farmers,  result  of  same  forces  that 

produce   cooperation     among     business 
men,  282. 

—  -  Arguments  for  identical  for  all  forms,  439. 


Cooperation,  a  sign  of  excessive  competition, 
208. 

—  Benefits  of  in  California,  524. 

—  Califomian,  effort  of  to  form  Trusts,  462. 

—  Definition  of  as  used  in  this  volume,  204. 

—  Desirable  only  as  it  increases  comforts  of 

membership,  210, 

—  Development  of  in  different  countries,  435. 

—  Distributive,  205. 

—  Economic  gain  illustrated  by  an  example, 

259-267. 

—  Economic  gain  sufficient  to  justify,  258. 

—  Essential  to  a  successful  fight  with  nature, 

128. 

—  How  induced  among  the  California  fruit- 

growers, 443,  447-451. 

—  How  regarded  by  Socialists,  203,  261. 

—  In  California,  434,  435. 

—  In  California;  degree  of  altruism  in,  440. 

—  In  California;   relations  of  wealthy  pro 

ducers  to,  440. 

—  In  California ;  some  experiences  of,  440. 

—  In  California,  special  interest  of,  438. 

—  In  Great  Britain,*  statistics  of,  607,  608. 

—  In  marketing;    conditions  of  success  in, 

525-526. 

—  In  marketing  dried  fruits,  beginnings  of 

in  California,  473. 

—  In    marketing    dried    fruits ;    conditions 

leading  to,  470,  473. 
^~  In  marketing  dried  fruits,  methods  of  in 
California,  473- 

—  Leaders  of  in  California,  435-438. 

—  Likely  to  begin  among  least  prosperous  of 

the  class  involved,  210. 

—  Most  common  forms  of,  204. 

—  Motives  of  identical  with  those  of  trusts, 

440. 

—  Natural  result  of  excessive  competition, 

207. 

—  Nature  of,  202,  203. 

—  Of  classes,  438. 

—  Of  farmers,  difficulties   of  identical   with 

those  of  cooperation  of  capitalists,  439. 

—  Popular  ideas  of   possible  gain  by  often 

exaggerated,  257. 

—  Proper  field  for  altruism  in,  280. 

—  Relation  of  to  Socialism,  428. 

—  Salaries  paid  by,  438- 

—  Should  not  be  based  on  sentiment,  210,  2ix. 

—  Ultimate  success  of  not  improbable,  527. 
Cooperative  Banks,  605,  609. 
Cooperative  Business,  compensation  of  sal- 
aried service  in,  250-255. 

—  Fair  compensation  with  honor,  the  best 

assurance  of  fidelity  in  management,  256. 

—  How  at   a  disadvantage  compared  with 

competitive  business,  249. 

—  Impossible  without  some  risk,  218. 

—  Influences  to  be  guarded  against  in,  255. 

—  Managers  of  may  be  largely  compensated 

in  honor,  254. 

—  Managers  of  not  generally  respected,  255. 

—  Must  assure  itself  of  support  before  start- 

ing, 211. 

—  Must  be  transacted  by  a  corporation,  207. 

—  Personal   expense  of   managers  of,  if   in 

cities,  253. 

—  Requires  adequate  capital,  209,  229. 

—  Results  when  capital  is  inadequate,  209. 

—  Some  kinds  not  safe  for  farmers,  214. 

—  Successful    only  when   intelligently  man- 

aged, 213. 

—  Success  of  depends  on  personal  equation 

of  membership,  206. 

—  Will  not  be  sustained  if  inconvenient  to 

members,  212. 
Cooperative    Corporations,    effect    of    good 
management  on  credit  of,  225-227. 
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Cooperative  Marketing  Societies,  attention 
to  detail  the  key  to  success,  275. 

—  Caution  in  making  advances  essential,  230. 

—  Control  of  retailers  by,  260. 

—  Cost  of  organization  of,  486,  494. 

—  Difficulty  of  organizing,  493. 

—  Difficulty  of  raising  funds  for,  493,  495. 

—  Economic  gain  by  associated  credit,  269. 

—  Economic    gain     by    assurance    against 

losses,  268. 

—  Economic   gain   by  assurance  of   honest 

pack,  268. 

—  Economic  gain  by  diffusion  of  business 

knowledge,  269. 

—  Economic   gain    by  elimination   of   local 

buyers  and  commission  men,  267. 

—  Economic    gain   by  extending  period  of 

sale,  267. 

—  Economic  gain  confined  to  initial  stages  of 

the  progress  of  the  product  to  market, 

—  Economic  gain  in  advertising,  261. 

—  Economic    gain    possible    only  with   an 

assured  volume  of  business  proportioned 
to  outlay  for  plant  and  expenses,  273. 

—  EmplojTnent    of     brokers    vs.    traveling 

salesmen,  275-277. 

—  Local ;  difficulty  of  uniting  them  under  one 

head,  492.  503. 

—  Methods  necessary  to  the  sale  of  products, 

275, 

—  No  economic  gain  in  elimination  of  whole- 

saler or  retailer,  264. 

—  Not   yet   usually  competent   to  maintain 

branch  selling  agencies,  274. 

—  Objects  of  in  California,  232. 

—  Opposed  to  law  of  natural  selection,  271. 

—  Relations   of   with  wholesale   merchants, 

260. 

—  Should  not  borrow  from  commission  men. 

213. 

—  Substantially  Trusts,  509,  522. 

—  Summary  of  economic  gains  by,  270. 

—  Vs.  cooperative  purchasing  societies,  260, 

278. 
Cooperative  Societies,  British,  2H. 

—  Business  capacity  of  indicated  by  direc- 

tors, 213. 

—  Can  not  safely  incur  debt,  229. 

—  Caution  in  beginning  business  essential, 

230. 

—  Danger  from  ignorance  of  stockholders, 

234- 

—  Danger  from  infirm  will  of  stockholders, 

236. 

—  Danger  from  neglect  of  stockholders,  234. 

—  Danger  from    incompetent    management, 

238. 

—  Danger  from  suspicion  of   stockholders, 

235- 

—  Directors  should  not  pledge  their  personal 

credit  for,  228. 

—  Economic  gain  by  raising  the  standard  of 

business  morals,  271-273. 

—  Encouraged  by  those  who  will  not  join, 

211. 

—  How  to  determine  qualifications  of  possible 

managers,  246-260. 

—  Illustrative  instance  of  failure  of,  223,  237. 

—  Importance  of  good  secretary  and  presi- 

dent, 227, 

—  List  of  in  California,  603. 

—  Management  quite^sure  to  be  honest,  227. 

—  Managers  must  be  honest,  240. 

—  Managers  must  be  vigorous,  243. 

—  Managers  must  have  ability,  243. 

—  Managers  must  have  experience,  or  socie- 

ties must  pay  for  their  mistakes,  244. 

—  Managers  must  have  tact,  244. 


Cooperative  Societies,  managers  must  not  be 
pecuniarily  distressed,  247. 

—  Managers    not   necessarily  accumulating 

men,  239. 

—  Managers   require   all    the   cardinal  and 

minor  virtues,  245. 

—  Managers  sure  to  be  suspected,  242. 

—  Managers  sure  to  be  tempted,  241. 

—  Management  of,  240. 

—  Members   not  entitled  to  half-paid   serv- 

ice, 256. 

—  Membership  always  responsible  for  failure 

of,  221. 

—  Must  do  business  only  for  cash,  214. 

—  Objects  of  among  farmers,  must  be  sim- 

ple, 233,  602. 

—  Perfect  managers  probably  not  attainable, 

240. 

—  Suspicion  of  managers  of,  502. 

—  Waste  of  energy  in  holding  membership 

together,  245. 

—  When  may  be  expected  to  succeed,  214. 
Cooperative  Stores,  94,  210,  602. 

—  How  made  successful,  214. 

Cornell    University;    work    of  in    common 

schools  of  New  York ,  60,  553,  560. 
Corporations ;  advantages  of,  219. 

—  Assessments  on  paid-up  stock  evidence  of 

mismanagement,  221. 

—  Assessments  on  stock  of,  220,  221. 

—  By-laws  of,  224. 

—  Can   do   only   such   business  as  charter 

specifies,  223. 
— Caution  in  drawing  up  the  charter  essen- 
tial, 224-. 

—  Definition  of,  219. 

—  For  cooperative  purposes,  218. 

—  Legal  advice  in  forming  desirable,  225. 
— Popular  prejudice  against,  218. 

—  Safer  than  partnerships,  220. 
Corners,  speculative ;  how  settled,  178. 

—  Speculative,  meaning  of,  177. 

—  Results  of,  177. 

Corruption  in  Legislatures ;  how  it  affects 
railroads,  159. 

—  Opportunities  for  in  legislative  positions, 

117. 
Costs,    decrease    in    manufactured    goods, 
33. 

—  Farmers  must  learn  to  reduce,  33. 

—  Of  produce  not  generally  known  by  farm- 

ers. 35. 

—  Reduced  by  studies  of  scientific  men,  33. 

—  Reduction  possible  only  by  study  of  de- 

tails, 35. 

—  Work  of  chemists  and  engineers  in  re- 

ducing, 33. 
Country  Life  easier  than  city  life,  92. 
Courses,  short;  in  agriculture,  51,  551. 
Cover  crops ;  plants  suitable  for,  86. 
Credit ;  business  transactions  depend  upon 

it.  355- 

—  Results  of  failure  of,  355. 

Creditors;  will  respect  manliness  and  cour- 
age in  debtors,  iii. 

Crime,  of  1873  a  myth,  359. 

Crop;  necessity  of  adaptation  to  soil,  88. 

Currency,  bad;  the  poorest  people  suffer 
most  by  it,  139. 

—  Bank;  elasticity  of,  148. 

—  Government ;  danger  of  overissues,  148. 

—  Government ;     loans    to    the    people    of, 

148. 

—  Government  vs.  bank  notes,  146.  149. 

—  Inflated ;  not  good  money,  344,  347. 

—  Question,  object  of  study  of,  610. 

—  Statistical  authorities  for,  613. 

—  Statistics  of,  610-645. 
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DAIRY  SCHOOLS ;  compensation  of  gradu- 
ates, 53. 

—  Course  of  -study  in,  53,  546. 

—  Methods  of,  52,  546. 

Death ;  what  evolutionists  mean  by  it,  23. 
Debt ;    the  cause   of    most  deviations  from 
honesty,  247. 

—  Unless  to  run  a  long  time  not  relieved  by 

free  coinage,  375. 
Debtors;  formerly  sold  as  slaves,  no. 

—  Must  frankly  look  their  condition  in  the 

face,  109. 
Deferred  payments ;  standard  of,  367. 
Demonetization,  of  silver,  622. 
Department  of   Agriculture ;   Bulletins,  and 

how  to  get  them,  50,  561-566. 
Depreciation  of  silver,  360. 
Diagrams,  statistical,  caution   in  regard  to 

use  of,  612,  614,  615. 
Dirert  Legislation ;  arguments  for,  413. 

—  Common  in  U,  S.  in  local  affairs,  413. 
— Educational  value  of,  419. 

—  If  wise  would  require  all  the  time  of  the 

people,  417. 

—  Initiative  and  referendum,  415. 

—  In  Switzerland,  420. 

—  In  municipal  affairs,  416,  420. 

—  Likely  to  be  conservative,  420. 

—  Necessary  limitations  of,  418,  419. 

—  Not  desirable  that  it  advance  too  rapidly, 

415- 

—  Not  yet  a  real  question  of  the  day,  418. 

—  Obstacles  to  its  progress,  414. 

—  Rapidly  gaining  support,  415. 

—  Some  proper  subjects  of,  418. 

—  Very  expensive,  418. 

Discontent;  causes  of,  do  not  operate  uni- 
formly, 122. 

—  Of  the  weakerand  indebted,  121. 
^  Part  of  man's  nature,  124. 
Discontent  of  the  Farmer,  120. 

—  Causes  of,  121,  122. 

—  remedies  for,  126. 

—  Result  of  proposed  remedies,  128. 
Discriminations ;  railroad,  167. 

Distress;  result  of  changes  occurring  more 

rapidly  than  man  can  adjust  himself  to 

them,  19. 
Documents ;  state  and  national  agricultural ; 

how  to  obtain  them,  72,  561-566. 
Drainage;  importance  of,  87. 
Dried  Fruits ;  early  methods  of  handling  and 

marketing  in  California,  471. 


ECONOMIC    ANTAGONISM    should   not 

produce  enmity,  384. 
Economics,  problems  of ;  rest  upon  ethical 

problems,  124. 
Economic   Science;    assumes    competition, 

100. 

—  Does  not  deal  with  altruism,  loi. 
Economics;    some  knowledge  of  is    essen- 
tial to  successful  farming,  38. 

—  What  it  is,  37. 
Econemist,  index  tables  of,  639. 
Economists;  high  character  of,  303.   • 

—  Modern,  mostly  free  traders,  303. 

— "Reasoning  of  in  regard  to  tariff,  303. 
Education,   Agricultural ;   commercial  view 
of  it,  44. 

—  The  broader  view  of  it,  44. 
Education  of  the  farmers'  children,  93. 
Education,  the  farmers ;  what  is  and  what 

is  not  meant  by  it,  32. 

—  The  higher  agricultural ;  demands  the  full 

stren^h  of  the  student,  46. 
Elections ;  use  of  money  in,  117. 


Elections,  who  supply  money  for,  118. 
Employees,  the  Farmers',  94. 

—  socially  the  farmers'  equals,  95. 
Environment,  influence  of,  18. 
Exchanges,     modern ;     inextricably     inter- 
woven, lOI. 

—  Speculative;  how  conducted,  178. 

—  What  they  actually  are,  102, 

—  What  they  would  be  wth  an  ideal  race, 

102. 
Existence,  struggle  for,  loi. 

—  How  modified,  loi. 
Expenditures,  Public;  in  U.  S.,  298. 

—  Possible  economies  in,  189. 
Experimental  farms  can  never  yield  a  net  in- 
come, 47. 

Experimenting  an  art,  48. 
Experiment  Stations,    Agricultural;    Hatch 
Act  for  establishment  of,  543. 

—  Extremely  valuable  work  of,  48,  49. 

—  Means  limited,  49, 

—  National  appropriationfor,  48. 

—  Necessity  arose  from  impossibility  of  good 

farming  by  students,  47. 

—  The,  46. 

—  Value  not  fully  recognized,  48. 

—  Work  seldom  appreciated  by  neighboring 

farmers,  47. 
Experiments  in  digestion ;  value  of,  48- 
Export  Bounty,  as  a  question  of  the  day,  313. 

—  Certain  results  of,  317. 

—  Cost  of  to  U.  S.  if  given  as  proposed,  318. 

—  Definition  of,  313. 

—  European  experience  in,  315,  316,  519,  320. 

—  Justice  of,  as  claimed  by  its  advocates,  313. 

—  No  part  of  policy  of  protection,  315. 

—  Not  endorsed  by  any  economist,  315. 

—  Not  endorsed  by  any  national  organiza- 

tion, 313. 

—  Relation  of,  to  question  of  protection  and 

free  trade,  314. 

—  Results  of,  as  claimed  by  its  advocates, 

314- 

—  Sufficient  objection  to,  316. 
Evolutionists ;    not  understood  by  farmers, 

20. 
Evolution,  of  the  farmer,  18. 

—  Of  species,  18,  567.  ' 

—  Possible  result  of,  127. 

—  What  it  means,  127. 


FAMILIES,    Shiftless;     in  process    of    ex- 
tinction, 32. 
Farm,  adaptability  for  home,  82. 

—  As  a  source  of  income,  84. 

—  Considerations  determining  value  of,  82. 

—  Fertile;    means  one  which  will  produce 

crops  at  profit,  84- 

—  Is  a  factory,  87. 

Farm  Life;  lacks  social  intercourse,  96. 
Farm,  most  common  abuses  of,  84, 

—  Practice,  local;  usually  well  understood  by 

farmers,  32. 

—  Practice;  to  be  learned  only  on  the  farm, 

32. 

—  Products,  danger  of  accepting  large  ad- 

vances on,  231. 

—  The  products  of ;  largely  determined  by 

location  with  reference  to  markets,  88. 

— Products,  profits  of ;   most    profit    in   the 

crops  requiring  most  brain  work,  88. 

—  Products,  value  of  as  security,  230,  231. 

—  Robbing  the  soil  of,  85. 

—  Sources  of  fertility  abundant,  85. 

—  The  storehouse  of  vigor,  25. 

—  Value  affected  by  character  of  communitv, 

83. 
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Farm,  value  aflected  by  roads  of  vicinity,  83. 

—  Value  affected  by  character  of  surround- 

ing land,  83. 

—  What  is  included  in,  84. 

—  What  the  study  of  consists  in,  88. 
Farmer,  American ;  ambitions  of,  124. 

—  His  condition  as  compared  with  others  of 

his  race,  24. 

—  Seldom  ^Us  in  efforts  for  his  children's 

welfare,  93. 

—  And  his  competitors,  100. 

—  And  his  creditors,  106. 

—  And  the  eight-hour  day,  124. 

—  And  his  family,  89. 

—  And  his  fellows,  96. 

—  And  the  laborer,  384. 

—  And  the  politician,  113. 

—  At  a  disadvantage  in  business  transac- 

tions, 7. 

—  At  a  disadvantage  with  other  classs,  19. 

—  Attitude  of  towards  Socialism,  432. 

—  Being  distanced  by  wiser  classes,  27. 

—  Can  inform  himself  only  by  cooperation, 

17. 

—  Can  not  succeed  if  constantly  changing  his 

products,  88. 

—  Competes  in  distant  markets  which   he 

can  not  visit,  16. 

—  Competes  with  all  other  farmers,  15. 

—  Could  not  now  live  without  the  aid  of  what 

science  has  done,  34. 

—  Danger  of  debt,  16. 

—  Decadence  of  prosperity  unnecessary,  25. 
Farmer;   difficnlty  of  informing  himself  as 

to  competition,  103. 
Farmer,  Discontent  of,  120. 

—  Causes  lie  deep,  128. 

—  Remedies  for,  126. 

— Result  of  proposed  remedies,  128. 
Farmer;   duty  to  family   measured  by  his 
ability,  93. 

—  Evolution  of,  18. 

—  Fails  to  understand  woman's  nature,  90. 

—  His  boys  must  have  some  trade  or  pro- 

fession, 92. 

—  His  children  subject  to  illusions,  91. 

—  His  lot  easier  than  that  of  other  classes, 

—  His  wife  provides  half  the  income,  91. 

—  Hope  of,  22. 

—  How  affected  by  monopolies,  126. 

—  Life  of,  124,  430. 

—  Life  of  incompatible  with  Socialism,  431. 

—  Mental  competence  of,  120. 

—  Modern ;  conditions  under  which  he  lives, 

32- 

—  Modern ;  nothing  new  in  this  book,  7. 

—  Modern ;  useful  to  others  than  farmers,  8. 

—  How  to  make  political  influence  felt,  117. 

—  Interested  in  a  stable  currency,  16. 

—  Interests  intertwined  with  others,  8. 

—  In  the  end  must  cooperate,  128. 

—  In  what  offices  most  interest-^d,  115. 

—  Isolate .'  life  tends  to  discontent,  120. 

—  Must  study  in  order  to  vote  intelligently, 

—  Must  study  the  forces  which  control  him, 

8. 

—  Must  watch  his  competitors,  102. 

—  Must  be  a  broadly  educated  man,  17. 

—  Must   be  considered  in   connection  with 

others,  128. 

—  Must  cooperate  or  fail  of  success,  19. 

—  Must  know  something:  of  economics,  16. 

—  Must  not  expect  politicians  to  present  sub- 

jects fairly,  114. 

—  Must  often  borrow  money,  16. 

—  Necessity  of  accurate  knowledge  of  com- 

petition, 10^. 


Farmer,  New;  must  be  first  of  all  a  business 
man,  15. 

—  New;  must  protect  himself  by  his  vote, 

16. 

—  New;  uses  far  more  money  than  the  old 

farmer,  15. 

—  None  but  the  strong  can  realize  their  rea- 

sonable ambition,  125. 

—  Not  always  the  best  judge  of  his  own  ail- 

ments, 126. 

—  Objections  of,  to  Socialism,  429. 

—  Obligations  to  his  children,  91. 

—  Obligations  to  his  wife,  89. 

—  Often  misled  by  demagogues,  17. 

—  Old  life  of  the  farmer  not  now  possible  or 

desirable,  z§. 

—  Old ;  his  life  in  the  middle  of  the  ninetenth 

century,  11-14. 

—  Old ;  saw  very  little  money,  14. 

—  Old;  social  and  intellectual  condition,  13. 

—  Old ;  well  nourished  and  happy,  14. 

—  Only  essential  class,  8. 

—  Pecuniarily  affected  by  politics,  1x5. 

—  Points  of  difference  and  agreement  with 

laborers,  385. 

—  Position  of  in  reference  to  demands  of  labor, 

388. 

—  Should  produce  what  most  interests  him, 

87. 

—  Small ;  conditions  upon  which   his  con- 

tinued existence  depends,  15. 

—  Small ;  danger  to  his  existence  as  a  class, 

17. 

—  Real  causes  of  his  discontent,  123. 

—  Relations  as  a  business  man,  7. 

—  Relations  to  other  classes,  123,  126. 

—  Result  of  voting-  after  studying  only  one 

side  of  a  question,  115. 

—  Standard  of  life,  123,  125. 

—  Successful ;  need  not  be  a  scientific  man, 

—  The  Scientific,  28. 

—  Thrifty ;  must  devote  some  time  to  study, 

35-.  . 

—  Training    does    not    prepare   for  pablic 

speech,  20. 

—  Unscientific  in  competition  with  the  stu- 

dent of  farming,  30. 

—  What  should  he  get  from  his  farm,  122. 

—  Who  can  produce  cheapest  will  survive 

at  the  expense  of  others,  16. 
Farmer's  Alliance,  290. 

—  Radicalism  of,  291. 

—  Relations  of,  to  Grarge,  290,  291. 

—  Relations  to  political  action,  290, 
Farmers ;  belong  to  the  capitalist  class,  19, 

—  Business  education  essential  for,  19. 

—  Can  stop  waste  of  money  on  country  roads 

200. 

—  City,  71. 

—  Clubs,  291. 

—  Clubs,  weakness  of  as  compared  with  rit- 

ualistic societies,  292. 

—  Causes  of  lack  of  prosperity,  33, 

—  Condition  early  in  nineteenth  century,  106. 

—  Cooperation  among,  602. 

—  Desire  of,  for  cheaper  money,  150. 

—  Errors  of,   in   dealing  with   commission 

merchants,  154. 

—  Evidence  of  increasing  power,  27. 

—  Fail  in  knowledge  of  what  their  competitors 

are  doing,  Z02. 

—  Feeling  of  many  in  regard  to  science  ap- 

plied to  agrici^ture,  28. 

—  Financial  strength   of,    when   combined, 

212. 

—  Great   sums  of   public  money  spent    for 

their  benefit,  50. 

—  Habit  of  re^souin^  on  false  premise,  97. 
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Fanners,  have  not  usually  understood  rail- 
road questions,  159. 

—  Have  the  basis   of  success   in   physical 

strength,  26. 

—  How  they  should  deal  with  trades  men,  184. 

—  Indebted ;  benefits  arising-  from  compro- 

mis ,  of  indebtedness,  112. 

—  Indebted;  consider  their  creditors  his  ene- 

mie:-,  no. 

—  Indebted;  not  required  to  remain  slaves,  no. 
—Indebted ;  should  be  perfecdy  frank  with 

their  creditors,  in. 
— Indebted ;  steps  to  be  taken  for  payment  or 

compromise,  in. 
—Indebted;  they  are  hurt  by  worry  more 

than  by  work,  112. 

—  Indebtedness  of;  largely  incurred  for  land 

at  too  high  prices,  108. 

—  Insist  on  payftient  of  debts  due  to  them- 

selves, no. 
Fanners  Institute;  the,  55. 

—  Aims  and  methods,  59. 

—  Difficulty  of  obtaining  good  non-profes- 

sional instructors,  57, 

—  Farmers  who  say  they  can  learn  nothing 

from  them,  59. 

—  Gets  farmers  to  thinking  and  talking,  55. 

—  How  controlled  in  different  states,  56. 

—  Importance  of  enlisting  local  talent,  56. 

—  Management  of,  56,  58. 

—  On  Pacific  Coast,  57. 

—  Nature  of  topics  discussed,  56. 

—  Professional  vs.,  non-professional  instruc- 

tors, 57. 

—  Requirements  for  non-professional  instruc- 

tors, 58. 

—  Supported  by  state  funds.  56. 

—  What  it  is,  55. 

Farmers ;  largdy  mortgaged,  log. 

—  likely  to  engage   in  cooperation  without 

adequate  capital,  209. 

—  List  of  books  for,  566-575. 

—  Must  adapt  themselves  to  their  changing 

environment,  21. 

—  Must  learn  to  reduce  costs,  33. 

—  Organizations  of,  284. 

—  Proper  course  of  with  regard  to  banks, 

150-151- 

—  Should  vote  to  strengfthen  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission,  175. 

—  Sources  of  the  most  valuable  information 

for,  72. 

—  Unrest  of  American,  33. 

—  Value,  to  farmers,  of  the  habit  of  writing 

to  farm  papers,  74. 
Farm  Prcducts,  home  prices  of,  636-638. 

—  Relative  New  York  price  of,  634. 

Farms ;  unprofitable  unless  actually  worked 

bjr  owners,  71. 
Farming  books  (see  Book  Farming),  69. 

—  Scientiac,  prejudice  against  the  term,  28. 
Fertilizers,  commercial ;  uses  of,  86. 
Fertility   :anses  of  loss  of,  85. 

Fit,  the  survival  of,  21. 

Flattery;  employed  to  influence  farmers,  114. 
Foods ;  compete  with  all  other  foods,  100. 
Fortunes,  great,  result  of  exceptional  ability 

with  accumulating  instinct,  258. 
Freights  fsee  Railroads). 

—  Rates  per  ton  per  mile,  646. 

Fruit   Exchange,  California  (see   California 
Fruit  Exchange). 

—  Santa    Clara  County    (see    Santa    Clara 

Coup'y  Fruit  Exchange). 

—  Fruit  Exchange,  Southern  California  (see 

Southern  Caliiomia  Fruit  Exchanges). 
Funds,  party;  names  of  contributors  should 
be  public,  n8. 

—  Pubhc ;  result  of  wasteful  expenditure,  187. 

42 


GEOGRAPHY,     PHYSICAL ;     importance 
not  yet  recognized  in  universities,  37. 

—  The  first  thing  for  the  farmer  to  study,  36. 

—  Well  understood  by  commercial  men,  37. 
Gv    ],  a  commodity,  368. 

—  Appreciation  of,  378,  614. 

—  Ratio  of  to  silver,  618-622. 

—  Relation  of,  to  commodities,  369,  625, 645. 
Gold  Standard,  argument  for,  371-376. 

—  Expediency  of,  373. 

—  Justice  of,  371. 

Gold,  value  as  compared  with  silver,  356. 

—  World's  production  of,  617. 

—  World's  stock  of,  616. 
Governments,  credit  of;  as  compared  with 

banks,  147. 
Graiduates  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  41. 

—  Professional  men,  43. 

—  Some  return  to  farm,  44. 

Grange,  the ;  influence  of  woman  in,  289. 

—  Influence  of,  in    contest   with   railroads, 

287. 

—  National  and  state,  288. 

—  Objects  of,  285. 

^  The ;  position  in  regard  to  speculation  in 
farm  products,  180, 

—  Rise  and  progress  of,  286. 

—  Ritual  of,  289. 

—  *'  Secresy ' '  of,  289. 

—  Subordinate,  work  of,  288. 
Granger  cases  the,  287. 

Grange's  dealings,  with  tradesmen,  184. 


HATCH,  WM.,  Introduces  bill  for  establish- 
ment U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  543. 

Hope  of  the  farmer,  22. 

—  in  what  it  consists,  27. 

Humbug ;  farmers  considered  susceptible  to, 
113- 

—  The  most  effective  weapon  of  politicians, 

"3- 
Humus,  chemical  action  of,  86. 

—  How  to  replenish,  85. 

—  Importance  of  in  soil,  85. 

—  Result  of  exhaustion  of,  85. 


IMMIGRATION,    European;    its   effect  on 

American  farmers,  106. 
Income,  farmers',  affected  by  causes  beyond 

his  control,  37. 

—  Vary  in  ratio  of  definite  facts  known,  22. 
Indebtedness,  farmers';  as  the  result  of  spec- 
ulative development  of  industries,  109. 

Index  Tables,  370.  (See,  also,  Aldrich,  Atkin- 
son, Economist,  Sauerbeck,  Soetbeer, 
and  Wetmore.) 

—  Best   available   standards  for  estimating 

value  of  precious  metals,  371. 
Industries,  household,  in  old  times,  X2. 
Infertility,  most  common  causes  of,  84. 
Information,  necessary ;  cost  of  too  great  for 

single  farmers  to  acquire,  19. 
Initiative,  415. 

Institute,  Farmers'  (see  Farmers'  Institute)  55. 
Interest,  rates  of;  have  not  fallen  on  farm 

loans,  377. 
Interest,  rates  in  U.  S.,  647, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  168. 

—  rjecisions  of,  580-598. 

(Note. — The  decisions  of    the  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission  are  not  indexed 

in  detail,  in  tlA  volume.) 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Extracts 

from  Report  of,  598. 
Issues  National ;    less  important  to  farmers 

than  local,  iz6. 
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JOURNALS,  Agricultural  (see  Agricultural 

Journals),  72. 
Judgments ;  do  not  differ  when  men  agree 

upon  ^cts,  9. 


KNOWLEDGE*  If  real  influences  action,  22. 

—  Money  value  of,  22. 

—  More    required    for  production    for  the 

world's  markets  than  for  a  home  mar- 
ket, 36. 

—  Not  souglic  except  as  it  affects  income,  22. 

—  The  most  important  for  the  farmer,  36. 

—  Unprofitable  to  acquire  what  will  not  be 

used,  43. 

—  not  va^e  speculation  but  mastery  of  facts, 

a/. 


LABOR,  claim  of  that  the  judiciary  unduly 

favors  capital  unfounded,  392. 
Labor  contests,  arbitration  in,  390. 
Labor,  demands  of  as  to  hours  of  work,  386. 

—  Demand  of  that  military  shall  not  be  em- 

ployed in  strikes,  391. 

—  Farmers'  rdation  to,  384. 

—  Organized,  385- 

—  Organized,  at  variance  with  unorganized 

labor,  3S5. 

—  Organized  demands  of,  385. 

Labor,  physical;  how  it  dashes  with  de- 
mands of  the  class-room  13. 

—  Physical,  not    possible   while   acquiring 

higher  education,  46. 
.—  Purchasing  power  of  628. 
Labor  Question,  definition  of,  385. 

—  Rdations  of  farmers  to,  385. 

—  Short  hours  of  not  desirable,  430. 

—  Socialistic,  demands  of,  394. 

Land,  agricultural ;  now  as  dear  as  it  is 
likely  to  be,  X07. 

—  Not  economically  cultivable  by  capitalistic 

methods,  431. 

—  Sanction  of  society  for  ownership  of,  430. 

—  Speculation  in,  107. 

—  Unearned  increment  of,  429. 

—  Value  of  ownership  of,  429. 

—  Values,  taxation  of,  340. 

—  Worth  less  than  improvements  on,  429. 
Law,  jnd^  made;  ignorant  legislators  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  it,  393. 

Learnings  great,  no  assurance  of  happiness, 
430. 

Legal  tender,  ^8,  351. 

L^slation,  direct.  (See  Direct  Legislation 
and  Referendum.) 

I^egislatcrs,  dishonest,  influence  of,  4x8. 

I,^slatnres ;  corporations  prefer  them  to  be 
honest,  158. 

Life  Insurance,  as  affected  by  change  to  sil- 
ver standard,  375. 

Life,  Law  of,  2X. 

—  Law  of  joperation  on  man,  21. 

Loan  and  Trust  CZompanies,  statistics  of,  578. 


MAN;  conditions  of  survival,  21. 

—  Subject  to  the  universal  law  of  life,  21. 

—  The  accumulating ;  characteristics  of,  130. 

—  The  unjust ;  not  usually  a  banker,  130. 
Marketing ;  art  of,  not  usually  understood  by 

fanners,  35. 

—  Cooperative,  highest  exercise  of  the  art  of 

cooperation,  434. 
Men;  dassed  as  owners  and  non-owners  of 
property,  24. 

—  Those  who  know  most  have  most,  22. 
Merchandise,  cost  of  selling  from  first  hands, 

263,277. 


Merchants,  retail,  rdations  with  wholesalers, 
262. 

—  Commission,  152. 

Money,  actual,  ratio  of  used  in  transacting 
modem  business,  349, 

—  Actual ;  uses  of,  349. 

—  Actual  value  imparted  to  it  by  making  it 

legal  tender,  351. 

—  As  a  measure  of  value,  350, 

—  As  a  measure  of  value ;  essential  qualities 

of,  351- 

—  As  a  medium  of  exchange  not  a  question 

of  the  day,  342, 

—  Bad;  can  not  be  forced  to  circulate  with 

good,  352. 

—  Bad,  may  do  the  work  of  good,  343. 

—  Coined  gold  and  silver  the  best,  353. 

—  Depreciated;  poor  suffer  most  by  it,j348. 

—  Fiat,  results  of  use  of,  346. « 

—  Fiat,  use  of  not  desirable,  348. 

—  Gold  and  silver  always  used  for,  356. 

—  Good,  one  essential  quality  of,  342. 

—  Government  paper,  objects  of  issue  of,  347. 

—  Gresham's  law  of,  354. 

—  Ideal,  347. 

—  Increase  of  raises  prices,  352. 

—  International,  343. 

—  Irredeemable;  theoretically  may  be  made 

satisfactory,  but    practically   never  has 
been,  353- 

—  Loans  of  by  government  to  the  people,  148. 

—  Made  scarce  and  dear  by  overtaxation,  150. 

—  Necessity  of,  137,  345. 

—  Non- exportable,  348,  353. 

—  Of  the  world  must  be  considered  as  one 

stock,  353. 

—  Per  capita,  349. 

—  Power,  control  of  ourgravest  problem,  149. 

—  Relations  of  supply  of  to  prices,  354. 

—  Representative,  343. 

—  Representative  not  international,  343. 

—  Standard  of  deferred  payments,  367. 

—  Stocks  of  in  world,  625. 

—  Substitutes  for,  345. 

—  Supply  of,  as  affecting  prices,  367. 

—  Use  of  in  elections,  118. 

—  Usual  definition  of,  350. 

—  Will  always  be  found  where  desired  pro- 

ducts are  for  salCj  344. 
Monetary  Systems  of  the  world,  624. 
Monopolies;  how  they  affect  the  farmer,  126. 
Morrill,  J.  S.,  introduces  Agricultural  College 

BUI,  539. 

—  Introduces  second  act  for  endowment  of 

Agricultural  Colleges,  541. 
Mortgages ;  banks  dislike  to  foreclose  them, 
III. 


NAFTZGER.  A.  H.,  Letter  from,  514. 
Nature;  does  not  consider  abuses  but  condi- 
tions, 20. 

—  Law  of,  127. 

—  Man  can  conquer  only  by  cooperation,  128. 

—  Phenomena  01,  42. 

—  Relentless  and  remorsdess,  20. 

—  Study  (see  agriculture  in  common  schools), 

60,  553,  560. 

—  What  she  requires  of  man,  23. 
Nelson,  N.  O.,  letter  from,  606. 
Nominations,  improper;  how  best  prevented, 

1x6. 


OFFICIALS,  Public;  can  not  practice  private 
economy,  190. 

—  Usually  personally  honest,  113. 
Offices,  appointive,  118. 

—  The  most  important  to  a  dinner,  115. 
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Offices,  which  should  seek  the  man,  117. 

—  Which  the  man  may  properly  seek,  117. 

Orange-growing:  in  southern  California,  505. 

Orange-growers;  miscalculations  of,  in 
southern  California,  506. 

Orange-marketing ;  early  cooperation  in,  508. 

Orators,  political ;  what  they  aim  to  accom- 
plish, 114. 


PAPERS ;  The  daily  paper  a  nuisance  on  the 

farm,  70. 
Partis,  political ;  usefulness  of,  116. 
Party,  political ;  poverty  the  most  honorable 

condition  of,  iiS. 
Patrons  of  husbandry  (see  Grange). 
Personal  equation,  2c6. 
Platforms,  political ;  how  usually  constructed, 

114,  115- 
Politician,  and  the  farmer,  113. 

—  Honesty  of,  113. 

—  May  become  a  statesman,  113. 

—  Meaning  of  the  term,  113. 

Politicians  ;  opposed  to  reform  in  civil  serv- 
ice, 194. 

Political  speakers ;  do  not  present  questions 
fairly,  114. 

Precious  metals,  stability  of  value  of,  368. 

Prices,  as  aflected  by  money  supply,  367. 

—  Course  of,  625. 

—  Fixed  by  credit  more  than  by  money  sup- 

ply. 355- 
Produce;    cost  of,   not  generally  known  by 

farmers,  35. 
Production,  art  of;  generally  well  understood 

by  farmers,  35. 

—  For  the  home  market  different  from  pro- 

duction for  the  world's  market,  36, 
Products,  agricultural ;  farm  costs  but  little 

reduced,  377. 
Protection  (see  Tariff). 
Prune-growers'  Association,  Pacific,  487. 
Public  questions;    always  involve  economic 

problems,  115. 


RAILROADS,  Abuses  by,  168. 

—  Best  controlled  through  Interstate  Com- 

merce Commission,  175. 

—  Can  be  controlled  by  the  people,  173. 

—  Capitalization  of,  in  United  States,  161,  599. 

—  Capital  honestly  invested  in  entitled  to  pro- 

tection, 165. 

—  Circumstances     making     discrimination 

proper,  i6g. 

—  Competition  among,  169. 

—  Different  kinds  of  competition  among,  170. 

—  Difficulties  which  they  meet,  158. 

—  Discriminations  by,  167. 

—  Dividends  of ;  problems  concerning,  163- 

165. 

—  Early  administration  of,  163. 

—  Entitled  to  no  secrets  from  the  public,  173. 

—  Farmers'  true  policy  regarding,  175. 

—  Folly  of  indiscriminate  attacks  upon,  159. 

—  Freights;  cost  of,  165,  646. 

—  Freight  tariffs  of ;  how  constructed,  166. 

—  Fundamental  principle    underlying  effec- 

tual control,  173. 

—  Government  ownership  of,  172. 

—  Interests  usually  identical  with  communi- 

ties served  by  them,  159. 

—  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  168. 

—  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports 

best  source  of  information  concerning,  174. 

—  Largely  built  on  borrowed  money,  108. 

—  Not  always  wisely  managed,  159. 

—  Officers    of;     some  honorable   and    some 

otherwise,  171. 


Railroads,  officers  of,  will  seek  to  get  a  rev- 
enue somehow,  171. 

—  Perjury  by  officials  of,  168. 

—  Problems    concerning,  very   complicated, 

160. 

—  Problems  of  control  of,  173. 
-^Questions  concerning;  should  be  studied 

without  passion,  158. 
Railroad  questions ;  usually  contests  between 

localities,  160. 
Railroads,  receipts  of,  in  1896,  162. 

—  Regulation  of,  160. 

—  Statistics  of,  in  U.  S.,  599. 

—  Tariffs  of;  must  be  reasonable,  163. 

—  Tariffs  of,  really  a  tax,  162. 

—  True  functions  of   state  commissions  of, 

175- 

—  "  Watered  "  stocks  of,  161. 

—  Will  carry  all  freight  which    yields   any 

profit,  170. 

Raisin  Association,  of  California  (see  Cali- 
fornia Raisin  Association). 

Raisins,  early  methods  of  sale,  459,  461. 

Raisin-growers,  condition  of,  in  1897,  464. 

—  Difficulties  of  effecting  cooperation  among, 

462. 

—  Difficulties  of,  in  marketing,  459. 

—  Early  cooperation  among,  460. 
Raisins,  methods  of  produ(;tion,  458. 
Ratio,  changes  in  legal,  in  h.  S.,  357- 
Ratios  of  gold  and  silver,  356,  360,  618-622. 
Ratios  of  gold  and  silver,  greater  than  16  to  i, 

367. 

Ratio  of  silver  to  gold  never  has  been  per- 
manent, 357. 

Rational  enio3Tnent ;  a  proper  end  of  life,  98. 

Recall,  power  of  not  desirable,  416, 

Recreation,  does  not  consist  in  hoeing  pota- 
toes, 46. 

Referendum,  415,  417. 

Reform,  social  (see  Social  Reform). 

Reforms,  always  first  advocated  by  extrem- 
ists, 414. 

Rent,  economic,  in  Great  Britain,  328. 

—  Economic,  meaning  of;  324. 

—  Economic,  tends  to  be  absorbed  by  labor, 

431- 
Roads,  country;  cost  of  moving  freight  on, 
196. 

—  Country,  effect  of  good,  in  European  coun- 

tries, 197. 

—  Country,  large  expenditure  on,  196. 

—  Country,  method  of  computing  what  can 

profitably  be  expended  on  them,  198,  199. 

—  Country,  question  of  state  aid  to,  200. 

—  Country ;  wisdom  of  incurring  public  debt 

for  depends  on  circumstances,  200. 

—  Fanners  can  stop  waste  of  money  on,  200. 

—  Good  country ;  common  sense  must  be  used 

in  expenditure  for,  197. 

—  Good  country ;  effect  on  value  of  land,  199. 
Rural  effort,  essential  to  existence  of  the  race, 

422. 

SALARIES,  Large,  the  price  paid  for  great 
knowledge,  23. 

—  Of  cooperative  managers,  606. 

—  Public,  often  not  high  enough,  192, 

—  Public,  wastefulness  in,  189. 
Satisfactions;  economic  definition  of,  loi. 
Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  begin- 
nings of,  477. 

—  Begins  business,  480. 

—  Benefits  of,  to  growers,  481. 

—  Cost  of  organization  of,  479. 

—  Difficulties  in  organization,  478. 

—  Experience  of,  482^84. 

—  Relations  of,  to  local  trade,  479. 
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Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchangee,  Success 

of,  481. 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  fruit  marketing:  societies 

of,  476,  480. 
Sauerbeck,  A.,  index  table  of,  641. 
Science,  rests  upon  verified  facts,  20. 

—  What  it  has  done  for  the  farmer,  34. 
Science  in  Agriculture ;  incident  showing  feel- 
ing of  some  farmers  in  regard  to  it,  29. 

—  Incident  showing  its  progress,  34. 

—  Until  lately  neglected  in  America,  30. 

—  What  it  is  and  is  not,  30. 

—  What  it  has  effected,  31. 

—  Work  of  the  different  professions,  33,  34. 
Scientific  knowledge  expensive,  31. 
Scientific  Men ;  the  only  really  practical  men, 

20. 

—  Their  patience  in  the  study  of  detail,  20. 
Senators,  United  States;    effects  of  contest 

for  that  office,  116. 
Service,  civil,  192-194. 

—  Civil;  not  an  aristocracy,  194. 

—  Public;  abuses  in  connection  with,  190, 191. 

—  Public ;  how  to  reform  it,  192-194. 

—  Public ;  responsibility  for  abuses  in,  192, 
Settlers,  early;  entitled  to  advance  in  land 

created  by  their  enterprise,  107. 
Shiftless  boys ;  probably  defectives,  92. 
Short  Courses  in  Agriculture,  51. 

—  Individual  guidance  given,  51. 

—  Lead  to  no  degree,  51. 

—  No  special  preparation  required,  51- 

—  Students  at  least  learn  how  much  they  do 

not  know,  52. 

—  Students  must  be  mature,  51. 
Silver,  a  commodity,  368,  632. 
Silver,  coinage  of,  624. 

—  Changes  of  legal  ratio  in  U.  S.,  357.  621. 

—  Demonetization  of,  622. 

—  Free  coinage  of,  363. 

—  Free  coinage  of ;  argument  for,  376-382. 

—  Free  coinage  of ;  as  law  stands  U.  S.  would 

have  to  maintain  ratio  of  16  to  i,  365. 

—  Free  coinage  of ;  proper  method  of  study- 

ing the  question,  382. 

—  Justice  of  free  coinage  of,  376. 

—  Legal  tender  for  U.  S.  bonds  and  private 

debts,  364. 

—  London  price  of,  624, 633. 

—  Purchases  of,  623, 

—  Questions  concerning  not  fairly  discussed 

by  political  writers  or  speakers,  382. 

—  Ratio  of  to  gold,  618-622. 

—  Relation  of  to  commodities,  369. 

—  Results  of  .free  coinage  of  uncertain,  382. 

—  See  ratio  and  coinage. 

—  Standard,  effect  on  Life  Insurance,  375. 

—  U.  S.  unable  to  sustain  price  of,  362. 

—  Value  as  compared  with  gold,  356. 

—  Value  of ;  must  be  restored  by  inspiring 

confidence  in  it,  380. 

—  World's  production  of,  617. 

—  World's  stock  of,  616. 

Single  Tax,  as  a  means  of  social  reform,  329. 

—  As  advocated  by  Henry  George,  340. 

—  As  a  fiscal  measure,  335. 

—  As  it  would  work  on  the  basis  of  Califor- 

nia assessments,  336-340. 

—  Claims  of  its  advocates,  324-326. 

—  Definition  of,  324. 

—  If  just  should  be  adopted,  329. 

—  Lack  of  data  for  estimating  result  of,  327. 

—  Not  a  new  doctrine,  340. 

—  Reply  to  arguments  for,  325. 

—  Result  of,  to  farmers,  327. 

—  Similar  to  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Social- 

ism, 325. 
Socialism*  attitude  of  the  farmer   towards, 
43a- 


Socialism;  cooperation  differs  from,  203. 

—  Demands  of,  424. 

—  Fallacy  of,  429. 

—  Good  it  has  accomplished,  425. 

—  Grandeur  of  conception  ot  425. 

-^  If  established  must  be  based  on  rural  and 
not  urban  life,  427. 

—  Not  reconcilable  with  rural  life,  433. 

—  Not  to  be  lightly  reckoned  with,  424. 

—  Propositions  on  which  it  rests,  423. 

—  Ranks  of  include  good  men,  424. 

—  Relations  of  to  organized  labor,  427. 

—  Relation  of  to  cooperation,  428. 
'—  Reply  to  claims  of,  426-427. 

—  Some  of  its  aims  favored  by  non-Socialists, 

425. 

—  Ultimate  aims  of,  423. 

—  What  it  necessarily  implies,  424. 
Socialistic   Labor   Party,    demands    of   not 

Socialism,  394-395- 
Social  Reform,  discussion  has  centered  about 
urban  interests,  42. 

—  Discussion  of  not  unprofitable,  422. 

—  Farmers  ignored  in  plans  for,  423. 

—  Must  begin  with  rural  life,  423. 

—  Probability  of,  432. 

Social  Reforms,  many  proposed  overlook  in- 
firmities of  human  nature,  258. 

Social  Intercourse,  an  important  economic 
factor,  99. 

—  Difficulties  attending  it  in  rural  districts, 

96. 

—  Essential  to  a  happy  life,  96. 

—  How  best  promoted  in  rural  districts,  98. 

—  If  left  unregulated  tends  to  deterioration, 

99- 

—  Lacking  in  farm  life,  96. 

—  Should  be  enjoyed  by  young  and  old  to- 

gether, 97. 

—  The  labor  falls  mostly  on  women,  98. 

—  The  lack  of  it  one  cause  of  the  farmer's 

discontent,  97. 

—  The  young  must  and  will  have  it,  97. 
Society,  an  uncompleted  evolution,  37. 
Soetbeer,  A.,  index  tables  of,  643. 
Southern  California,  orange  industry  of,  505, 
Southern  California   Deciduous    Fruit    Ex- 
changes, expenses  of  organization  of,  486. 

—  Organization  of,  485. 

Southern  California  Fruit  Exchanges  (Cit- 
rus), 505. 
— ^Beginning  of  business  of,  512. 

—  Character  of,  509. 

—  Conditions  leading  to    organization   of, 

566-508. 

—  Difficulties  of,  513-514. 

—  Methods  of,  513. 

— Organization  of,  510. 

—  Success  of,  514. 

Soil,  analysis  of ;  its  use  and  value  in  agri- 
culture, 69. 

—  Drainage  of,  87. 

—  Importance  of  physical  condition  of,  87. 

—  Result  of  leaving  it  naked,  86. 

—  Should  be  kept  constantly  covered  with 

growing  plants,  86. 
Special  Agricultural  Schools,  51. 
Speculators,  conflict  of  bulls  and  bears,  177. 
Speculation,  effects  of  reaction  from  on  land 

values,  loS. 

—  How  conducted  on  Exchanges,  178. 

—  In   farm    products ;    results   to   farmers, 

179-180. 

—  Its  effects  on  American  farmers,  107. 

—  Meaning  of,  176. 

—  Most  effective  method  of  suppressing.  181. 
Speculators,  different  classes  of,  176. 
Standard  of  Life.the  farm  the  farmer's  stand- 
point, 124. 
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Standard  of  Life;  the  farmers',  123. 

—  Essential  nature  of,  368. 
Standard  of  Value,  best  available,  370. 
Statistics,  caution  in  regard  to  use  of,  611. 

—  Of  currency,  authorities  for,  613. 
Stores,  Cooperative,  210. 

—  How  made  successful,  214. 
Strikes,  causes  and  results  of,  386. 

—  Duty  of  society  with  regard  to,  387. 

—  Great  seldom  peaceful,  587. 

—  Peaceful,  a  legitimate   proceeding  when 

necessary,  386. 

—  Responsibility  for  riots  in,  387. 
Struggle,  absence  of  is  death,  127. 

—  For  existence,  loi. 
Study  of  the  Farm,  76. 

—  A  study  as  the  author  would  conduct  it,  78. 

—  A  study  as  Mr.  Clinton  would  make  it,  82. 

—  Advantage  of  crops  largely  produced  in 

the  vicinity,  80. 

—  Consists  in  finding  out  the  essential  things 

that  are  not  already  known,  77. 

—  It  involves  a  study  of  costs,  78. 

—  It  is  the  waste  of  effort  that  kills,  81. 

—  If  a  good  farm  does  not  pay,  the  fault  is 

with  the  farmer,  78. 

—  No  two  men  would  proceed  in  the  same 

way,  76. 

—  The  farm  the  only  place  to  learn  farming, 

76. 

—  The  fanner  mast  be  honest  with  himself, 

77. 

—  The  greatest  of  all  means  of  self-improve- 

ment, 76. 

—  The  many  things  which  all  farmers  know 

about  their  farms,  77. 

—  The  need  of  the  capacity  to  see  things,  77. 
Subsistence,  sufficient  produced  for  all,  22. 
Success,  farmer  who  constantly  changes  his 

products  cannot  achieve  it,  88. 

—  Probable,  best  evidence  unusual  effective- 

ness, 92. 
Survival  of  the  Fit,  21. 

—  Evidence  of  power  of,  24. 

—  PoTver  of  in  American  farmer,  24. 
Syndicates,  agricultural,  604. 


TABLES,  Index  (see  Index  Tables). 
Tax,  single  fsee  Single  Tax). 
Taxation,  aa  valorem,  can  not  be  made  just, 
329- 

—  Affected  by  political  action,  115. 

—  A  very  difficult  subject,  334. 

—  Difficulty  of  lev5dng  justly,  296. 

—  Double,  333. 

—  Extravagance  in,  188. 

—  Evaded  by  rich  men,  329-331. 

—  In  America,  295. 

—  In  California,  336. 

—  Incidence  of,  300. 

—  Inequalities  of,  188. 

—  Injustice  of  in  U.  S.,  297. 

—  In  U.  S.  in  1890,  335. 

—  Limit  of,  187. 

—  Men  will  lie  to  evade  it,  188. 

—  Methods  of  in  highly  taxed  countries,  296. 

—  Not  adequately  studied  in  U.  S.,  296. 

—  Of  Chicago  banks,  330. 

—  Of  Chicago  land,  334. 

—  Of  money,  331. 

—  Of  mortgages,  333. 

—  Of  personal  property  opposed   by   many 

who  are  not  single  taxers,  331. 

—  Of  stocks,  332. 

—  Perjury  to  escape,  330, 

—  Present  system  very   unjust  to  farmers, 

329. 


Taxation,  pressure  of  in  U.  S.,  187. 

—  Ratio  of   assessed  on  land  and  personal 

property,  335. 
Taxes,  export  prohibited  in  U.  S.,  297. 

—  Indirect,  298-301. 

Tender,  legal  (see  Legal  Tender). 
Theorists,  common  errors  in  regard  to  them. 
29, 

—  Real  meaning  of  the  term,  29. 

—  What  some  farmers  suppose  them  to  be, 

29. 
Tillage,  thorough,  results  of,  86. 
Tariff,  as  affected  by  conflicts  of  sectional 

interest,  302. 

—  As  a  part  of  a  revenue  system,  295. 

—  As  a  question  of  the  day,  294,  301. 

—  Details  are  matters  of  expert  knowledge, 

303. 

—  For  protection,  301. 

—  Legislation  in  U.  S.  before  and  after  Civil 

War,  297. 

—  Party  platforms  on,  295. 

—  Problems  of,  how  complicated  in  U.  S.,302. 

—  Objects  of  the  chapter  on,  295. 

—  Opinions  on,how  formed  and  changed,  302. 

—  Position  of  extremists  on  both  sides,  294. 

—  Protective,   nature  of  popular  discussion 

on,  306. 

—  Protective,  summary  of  arguments  against, 

309,  310. 

—  Protective,  .  summary   of  arguments  for, 

307  p  308. 

—  Protective,  usual  argument  for,  304. 

—  Reasoning  of  most  economists  on,  303. 

—  Relation  of  balance  of  trade  theories  to, 

310,  312. 

—  Reply  to  the  reasoning  of  free  trade  econo- 

mists, 304. 

—  The  kind  we  all  really  desire,  302. 
Trade,  balance  of,  310-312. 

—  Retail ;   everywhere  infected  with  fraud, 

185. 
Tradesman,    country,    must    charge     high 

prices  if  he  sells  on  credit,  183. 
Tradesmen  ;  danger  of  debt  to  them,  185. 

—  Dealings  of  Granges  with,  184. 

—  How  farmers  should  deal  with  them,  183. 

—  Retail,  economic  value  of  to  farmers,  183. 

—  Retail,  profits  of,  182. 

Trade  Un'ionism,  aims  of,  385,  428. 
Transportation,  cost  of,  646. 

—  Study  of  problems  in,  158. 
Transportation  System  ;  affect  of  its  develop- 
ment on  land  prices  and  speculation,  108. 

Trusts.  American,  648. 
■=—  A   permanent  feature  of  civilization,  397. 

—  As  originally  conceived  not  now  existing, 

396. 

—  Can  not  be  prevented  without  paralyzing 

business,  411. 

—  Causes  leading  to  their  formation,  399. 

—  Danger  of  inflammatory  methods  of  treat-  ■ 

ing  them,  411. 

—  Debauching   politics,  their   most  serious 

abuse,  406. 

—  Desirable,  if  controlled,  otherwise  not,  408. 

—  Doing  nothing  that  farmers  would  not  like  1 

to  do,  399. 

—  Entitled  to  have  no  business  secrets,  408. 

—  Farmers    should   lead   the  campaign  for 

their  control,  412. 

—  Fear  the  people  more  than  the  people  fear 

them,  412. 

—  First  step  towards  their  control,  406. 

—  How  formed  at  present,  397. 

—  Improper  use  of  money  to  control  political 

action,  405. 

—  Industrial,  how  enabled  to  thrive,  406- 

—  Legislation  for  control  of,  408. 
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Trusts,  methods  of  accomplishingtheir  ends, 
I        405. 

■  —  Must  be  considered   without   prejudice, 
368. 

—  Not  harmed  by  wild  denunciation,  411. 

—  Of  farmers  and  others  alike,  399. 

—  Of  farmers  need  encouragement,  399. 

—  Origin  of  common  use  of  the  term,  396. 

—  Popular  meaning  of,  306. 

—  Present  conditions  ridiculous  and   should 

be  changed,  408. 

—  Present  generation  not  likely  to  deal  with 

them  wisely,  409- 

—  Present  rapid  formation  of  largely  specula- 

tive, 410. 

—  Problems  in  connection  with,  397. 

—  Protected  by  patents  and  tariff,  403,  404. 

—  Relations  to  political  parties   and  politi- 

cians, 405,  406. 

—  Should  be  formed  by  farmers,  398. 

—  Special  methods  of  control  of,  412. 

—  Speculative,  how  formed,  410. 

—  Speculative,  will  fleece   investors    rather 

than  the  public,  411. 

—  Sugar,  399. 

—  Those  first  formed  ineffective,  395. 

—  The  ideal  result  of  cooperative  marketing, 

203. 
— To  be  defied— not  feared,  412. 

—  We  all  desire  to  be  in  them,  411. 


Trusts,  will  control  most  articles  purchased 
by  farmers,  404. 


UNEARNED  INCREMENT,  program  for 
reserving  il  to  society,  432. 

—  Tends  to  be  reabsorbed  by  society,  431. 
United  States;  creditof  during  the  Rebellion, 

142. 

—  Nominally   bi-metallic,   really  on   a    gold 

basis,  363. 
Union,  Latin,  360. 
University,  cost  of  maintaining,  40. 
Unthrifty,  the ;  end  of,  129. 


VALUES,  Of  land  speculative  in  U.S.,  328. 
Vigor ;  the  source  of  all  prosperity,  25. 


WAGES,  Course  of,  625. 
Walnut  Marketing  Associations,  of  Califor- 
nia, 487. 
West  Side  Fruit  Union,  473. 

—  Success  of,  474. 

Wetmore,  W.  S.,  index  table  of  silver  pricesin 

China,  644. 
Wine,  in  California,  518. 

—  Method  of  making,  517, 

Work,  public;  should  be  let  by  contract,  195 


